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PREFACE. 


^ Another half-yearly Volume is concluded, and we are proud to say that, through the 
farour of our Subscribers, Sharpe not only still continues to support its ground, but steadily 
to increase in public estimation. The utmost attention has been given to maintain that moral 
and religious tone which renders it a safe and acceptable Journal for family perusal. The 
works of fiction that give life and interest to its pages are generally admired, and the 
biographical and miscellaneous articles have been considered by our contemporaries os equal 
to many in publications of higher pretension. For the only subject of complaint—the sudden 
cessation of the “ Stoiy of a Family ”—we have endeavoured to make amends by two long 
and elaborate notices. Illness has unfortunately-firevented the completion of “Lewis Arundel” 
in the present Volume; but our Subscribers will not have long to wait for the denouement 
of the story, which will be followed at no long interval by another of no less interest. 
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TRIUMPHS OF STEAM. 


Paut I. 

OuK readers M'ill readily unite in a tribute of hearty 
tlianks to the mighty locomotive power of the iiinc- 
leeuth century. During the past summer, unrivalled 
in the annals of travelling, winch of tliem has nut 
been indebted to tlic agency of steam for some invi¬ 
gorating change of scene, for mountain air or ocean 
breezes, for rural seclusion or city excitement ? City 
denizens have no smalt cause to bless the memories 
of Watt and Stejiheuson, us emerging from a commo¬ 
dious carriage after au easy ride of fifty or sixly 
nnnutes, in less time, and with incomparably less 
fatigue, than they could walk from Tower Ilill to Hyde 
Park Corner, they find themselves in a new world, 
amid corn-fields and hop-gardens; or within ten 
minutes’ walk of rocks carpeted with sca-wced, foam¬ 
ing billows, and snowy sea-gulls. Nor are country resi¬ 
dents beliindhand to honour gratefully those master 
minds, and cougratulatc themselves on the existing 
facilities fur exchanging sea-coast scenes for inland 
beauties, during a few weeks; or peaceful balmy 
valleys for the bracing breezes of our ocean shores ; 
besides multiplied tri))s of pleasure and profit to “ the 
great metropolis.” Alany of us who were mostly 
coulined in our olden excursions to the precincts of 
our island home, now rcabze by personal inspection 
the marvels and the beauties of the Seine, the Rhine, 
the Danube, and tbc Bosphorus. 

Nor does Britain idune participate in these benefits; 
Europe and America alike share and enjoy them. In 
River Navigation our Western brethren have greater 
adviuilagcs to boast of than ourselves, and Jonathan 
may well praise the memory of Fulton—though he ne¬ 
glected him during his life, and left liim to die in penury 
—as ho n.ivigales his stupendous lakes and rivers, re¬ 
velling, amid their wondrous wilds in every comfort, on 
board the luxurious steam-boats of the Hudson and the 
Mississippi. lie likes railroads too, as well as stcam- 
ooats, and his recorded preference will find an echo in 
many a bosom on this side of the Atlantic. “I like 
railroads,” says Jonathan; “anybody may hate rail- 
ro-ads, despise railroads, or rail at railroads, but I like 
railroads. I like, wheu 1 arrive at the station a 
quarter of an hour before starting, to be shown into a 
nice warm room, where the quarter of an hour passes 
quicker than five minutes in a dirty coach-oificc or a 
coffee-room, whore the W'oiters try to look you into a 
glass of braudy-ond-water for the soke of the house, 
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or out of a sixpence for the sake of themselves. I 
like the ample room of *a steim-carriage, where there 
is no necessity for your neighbours to dig holds ia 
your sides with their elbows, or lay their soft heads 
u[mn your soft shoulders. I hate to wait for any¬ 
thing; men must wait, and so must horses, but 
stcam-coanhcs know no dependence, and are sever in 
love. I like to have to do with porters vrho dharge 
nothing for being civil, and haven’t time to pul 
their hands into their pockets, which is a vulgar and' 
idle habit. I like to travel fast. 1 dread vicious 
horses, and feel for distressed ones. I don’t like 
going down-hill—drag-chain breaking—coach up¬ 
setting—coacimmn dying, leaving a wife and twelve 
children—myself doubled up in a ditch with a broken 
leg, when I’m going to be married the next week, and 
no threepenny as.surancc offices to pay the doctor.” 

Though far from wishing to depreciate the high ad¬ 
vantages of the personal pleasure and health promoted 
by our “firc-oaravaps,” the benefits conferred by 
them are seen in au iiilluitcly more important and 
imposing aspect, when viewed with reference to the 
substantial results of the wonderfully facilitated in¬ 
tercourse between men and nations in every variety 
of relationship. Rapidly to glance at the multiform 
advantages, commercial, social, and civilizing of this 
puissant locomotive agent, would be to eUcit grateful 
acclamations from peer and peasant, nabob and navvy, 
pui-seful and poor, traveUer and trader, retrospective 
excursionists of 1850, and cxpectaut Industrial Ex- 
positioiiists of 1831, together eliminating a whirlwind 
of praise from the thirty-six cardinal points of the 
compass. 

Sucli os have not before explored the early history 
of the great discovery of the power of steam, and its 
application to locomotion, must, in their late joumey- 
ings iu pursuit of business or pleasure, have burned to 
know aU that can be learned of the past history, the 
origin, rise, and progress of its wonderful machinery. 
It is possible some unthiukiug mortals may step time 
after time into a railway train without a thought about 
the origin of railroads or steam-engines. The first 
might be the effect of the Noachiau deluge, and the 
sccuiid, the natural product of some South Pacific 
Island, with directions for use wrapped up in the 
boiler, for anything they know or care about, to the 
contrary. But in tliis educated age, such eygni mgri 
must be very rare birds indeed. Few must be the 
number of those who have not thought o’er the past, 
replete with the most ingenious and successful in¬ 
ventions mid rapid improvemeuts, before the present 
higit state of perfection iu our means of travelling 
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has been attained. Ay, and penetrated, too, the the fact of the elasticity of steam was known in the 
distant future in their speculations and previsions of seventeenth century. 

what the further unfolding of tlic mighty powers of It is interesting to have ascertained that the Greeks 
steam and engineering talents will achieve in the and Egyptians derived some practical benefits from 
world’s history. To these the following memorabilia their acijuaintance with steam; the latter in adding 


of steam, ita existing effects, and gigantic promises, to the imposing eflcct of their stupendous monuments 
cannot prove wholly uninteresting. of industrial labour—^the former, in administering to 

_ their voluptuous refinement. But the swarthy wor- 

* shippens of Isis and Osiris, whatever their obligations 

OuB first impulse is to look around, and gazing with to steam, would hardly feel flattered while contem- 
wonder on the contrast presented between mw and plating their great pyramid, five hundred feet in height. 


then —meaning by the latter adverb the middle of the 
last century—^to explore with ever-increasing admi- 


standing upon a base measuring seven hundred feet 
eacli way, and weigbitig twelve thousand seven 


ration the details of the mighty engineering works hundred and sixty millions of pounds; requiring for 


sounding and abounding in all directions. 


its erection the labour of one hundred thousand men 


But, as our object is rather to sketch the proraiiinnt for twenty years, according to Herodotus—could they 


acliicvemcnts of steam in the history of locomotion, 
we shall touch very lightly upon the mechanical and 
scientific, and coniine ourselves chiefly to resultant 
facts in connexion with travel. And as practical 
W'ater transit, by the impnlsion of steam, dates from 


an earlier period than land traffic by the same agency, would present to the indignant Pharaohs a rather odd 
we propose (prefixing a very brief outline of the early and depreciatory equation. If gratified to know that 
history of steam and the steam-engine) to treat, first, men of yore profited by their knowledge of steam, 
of aquatic triumphs, and, secondly, of the rail and its there is yet more cause to lament over the abuse of 
grim-hcaded caravans; subsequently indulging in that power in their hands, for it appears to have been 


speculaiious on the future mighty cflccts w'hich the 
power of steam may be expected to impress upon the 
habitable globe. 

Our readers are aware that water iucrcases its bulk 
about scventeccn hundred times, when evaporated 


under the weight of the atmosphere at the earth’s the Purposes of Superstition,” suggests that this 
sui-faee. TI)C increase of volume which water thus jugglery in the use of steam, this prostitution of its 


undergoes by its convereion into steam, is of course 
diminished or increased in proportion to the amount 
of pressure under which it may bo confiued. “ A 


power to the de.signs of infamous pretenders, might 
have caused its powers, though well known, to 
remain undeveloped through the scries of ages which 


pint of water maybe evajioralcd by two ounces of elapsed before it was shown to the world in its 
coals. In its evaporation it swells into two hundred practical ajiplication as an agent in arts and manufac- 
and sixteen gallons of steam, with a mechanical force turcs. He believes that a considerable knowledge of 
sufficient to raise a weiglit of thirty-seven tons a foot the powers of steam was possessed so early as two 
high. The steam thus produced has a pressure equal centuries and a half before the Christian era; and 
to that of common atmospheric air; and by allowing how many centuries might then have clajised since the 
it to expand, by virtue of its elasticity, a further first reasoner on the subject had given Jiis discoveries 
mechanical force may be oblaim^, at least equal in to the world, was liiddcu in an impenetrable veil of 
amount to the former. A pint of wafer, therefore, obscurity. ScveiBl drawings of human and animal 
and two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered figures have been exhibited by Dr. Bell, showing that 


ounces of water, and their expansive force reduced to 
one-fifth. 

The power exerted by steam appears to have been 


proceed. These figures liad been found in England, 
(tbo Cauld Lad of Hilton, Staffordshire, and at 
Basingstoke, Hants,) in Norway, Scandinavia, Ger- 


I known to some extent at a very early period, although many, the Crimea, and other parts. The priests, it 


the ancients did not at all comprclicnd theoretically 
its source. Tliey had no idea of the expansive force 
exerted by water in the state of vapour, but imagined 


would seem, used them to strike terror into the hearts 
of their devotees, by the unearthly sounds they 
emitted, and the mode of use was to stop up one 


that the air expelled from water by heat, exercised in aperture and to raise the steam inside the figure until 
its expulsion that immense power, the existence of it attained sufficient power to force out the stopper; 


which under these circumstances they had discovered. 
It was left for Dalton and Mariotte to evoke the 
laws of pressure common to all elastic fluids, though 


the confined steam rushing out with a whistling 
screeching sound, and filling the place where Ihe 
devotees were assembled, their minds were soon 


be made aware of Dr. Dionysius Lardneris calculation 
that “ the materials of this pyramid would be raised j 
from the ground to their present position by the ; 
combustion of about four hundred and eighty tons of |' 
coals:” which reflection, mathematically expressed, | 


))rcs.sed ehiefly into the service of superstition, and 
to have aided in promoting ihe delusions of heathen 
idolatiy. 

Dr. \Vm. Bell, in a learned and interesting paper on 
“ .iEu1i|>hilcs, or the Earliest Application of Steam to 


amount to the former. A pint of wafer, therefore, obscurity. ScveiBl drawings of human and animal 
and two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered figures have been exhibited by Dr. Bell, showing that 
capable of doing as much work as is cquivident to eaeii was only a sort of steam-boiler cast in that 
seventy-four tons rajsed a foot high.” Two liundred shape, with one hole for pouring in the water, and 
feet of steam can ijfe condensed in one second, by four another out of which the oracular sounds were to 
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impressed with the belief that they were in the pre¬ 
sence of a supernatural being; aud of their fears the 
priests were not slow to take advantage. Many 
learned quotations arc adduced in support of Dr. 
Bell’s opinion, and reference is made e5{)ecially to 
accounts which have come down of a German figure 
of this kind which, even so late as the sixlecnth 
century, was looked upon as a deity possessed of 
strange powers. 

The Cauld Lad of Hilton, in connexion with whicli 
the Manor of Essingtou, in Stafl'ordshire, was held of 
the feudal lord of Hilton, was a figure of this kind, 

I the use of which had been converted from paganism 
1] to suit the times, when another form of worship 
! prevailed. 

I The feudal service was, that the lord of Essiugton 
should, at a certain period, take a goose into the 
! great hall at Ililtou, and drive it three times round 
] the fire, while Jack of Hilton (the image) blew the 
tire; that then the goose became the property of the 
lord of Hilton, and the lord of Essingtou received 
a mess of meat from the lord of Hilton’s table. How, 
this was clearly an old Saxon custom, applied a.s a 
bond for feudal service. The goose, was a bird sacred 
under the Saxon Edda; the image was the idol of the 
i same heathen system; the lire was the altar; the 
! goose was brought to sacrifice; and the subsequent 
; feasts were but parts of the same pagan rite. One 
' curious figure of this kind is cast in the form of a 
I knight, armed at all points, seated on horseback, 
j It was known that, in the time of the Crusades, 
Christiau knights who were captured were made to 
sutler the cruel torture of being roasted to death in 
their .nrniour, on horseback, and it is very possible 
that the form of this image might be suggested by 
j the desire to have some imitation of the horrid sport., 

I w'hcn the barbarians who practised it had not the 
means of providing the reality. It has been said that 
the oracular noises which arc reported to have j)ro- 
ceeded from t.he head of the Memnon were caused by 
I water in the interior raised to a high temperature by 
an Egyptian sun; but these sounds appear more pro¬ 
bably to have arisen from the peculiar vibrations 
excited in the particles composing the granite by the 
suddeu change of temperature at sunrise; for it is 
well known that some kinds of granite, especially 
when cleft, emit sounds like those described by 
Pausanias and Philostratus os enumating from the 
statue in question. 

The earliest detailed record we possess of a veritable 
steam-machine is that constructed by Hero tlie philo¬ 
sopher of Alexandria, who collected the science aud 
inventions of the ancients along with some of his own 
into a systematic treatise written in Greek, more 
than 120 years before the Christian era. Ilis work 
on Pneumatics and Steam Machinery was one«f the first 
and finest specimens yielded by the printing-press. 
Thus the press made the first advances in the inter¬ 
change of benefits between printing and steam: that 
steam has fully repaid the attention may be satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained by a visit to “ Captain Hoc’s lust 


fast press,” wliich, witli four men to supply the blank 
sheeta,,.and four more to bear away the priuted ones 
as they are issued, works oft' tmlce thousand impres¬ 
sions an hour. The construction of tliis machine is 
as beautiful as it is complete, and, notwithstanding its 
rapidity of motion, it cauuot be heard at work in an 
adjoining room. That nothing may be wanting to 
secure expedition, it may be added, that Captain Hoe 
has produced other inacliiucry by which in one hour 
3,C00 of these newspapers are folded. 

Attention was attracted to the power of steam 
shortly after the printing of l(pro’s work, and steady 
progress has attended the prosecution of the study 
until the present high pilch of efiicicney has been 
attained in steam machinery. 

One of the fii'st names appearing in the annals of 
steam after this period is that of Ulasco dc Garay, a 
Spaniard, wdiose experiments were made about the 
year a.d. 1543, and of whom we shall again have 
occasiou to speak. Solomon dc Cans, a Erench 
architect aud engineer, a native of Normandy, pro¬ 
secuted his researches about a.d. 1C 14. lie was 
evidently ignorant of the elasticity of steam, for his 
theorem is “ that the parts of the element water mix 
for a time with the parts of the element air; that fire 
causes this mixture, aud that on removing the lire, 
and dissipating the heat, then the parts of the water 
mixed with air return to their proper place, forming 
again part of tlie wul.cr.” 

In January 1618, David Ramsey, a page of tlie 
king’s bedchamber, obtuiued a patent “ to exercise 
and put in use divers newc apt formes or kinds of 
engines, and other pfilulilc invouebns, as well to 
plough grounds without horse or oxen, and to make 
for!lie as well barren peals, salts, and sea-sands, us 
inland and upland grouuds within the realmes of 
England, &c. As also, to raise waters, and to moke 
boats for carriages ruuniiig upon the water as swift 
in ealmes, and more safe in storms, than boats full- 
saylcd in great wiudes.” The water-raising engine, 
and water-earriago.s, have long been iierfeclcd; and 
Sir Willoughby d’Eresby has lately added the stcam- 
plough. . 

A curious moliphile was constructed by Giovanni 
Brasca, an Italian, in 1629. It consisted of a close 
copper vessel, in the shaiic of a negro’s head, which 
was filled with water, and furnished with a small tube 
proceeding from the mouth. Steam was gemeruted 
within, and issuing fromthc tube, was directed against 
the vanes of a horizontal flat wheel, turning it round, 
aud thus imparting motion to a pestle aud mortar, 
employed in the alchemist’s laboratory. 

But the honour of mvculiug and constructing the 
first steuin-eiigiiie at all analogous to the present 
method of applying the power of steam, is oertaiuly 
due to Edward Somerset, Marquis of 'Worcester. If 
Newton’s grand discovery originated in his observation 
of a ribstoue pippin, the Marquis was under equal 
obligatiuus to an Irish stew. The downfall of an 
apple attracted the uolicc of the astronomer; and 
the upstart of a pot-lid arrested the attention of the 
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tncclmniciun. During hisiniprisonnient in Ibe Tower, 
ns a Royalist agent, tins Marquis observed the lid of 
the saucepan, in which his dinner was preparing, to 
lly off; and rightly conjectured that the moving 
power might be applied to a rather more useful 
purpose. On regaining his liberty, he pursued the 
idea, and succeeded in constructing a high-pressure 
steam-engine. Of his work he has left a record, 
couched iu mysterious language, in the well-known 
volume entitled “A Century of the Names and 
Scantlings of such Inventions as at present I con call 
to mind to have tried and perfected, which (my 
fonner notes being lost) 1 have, at the instance of 
a imwerful friend, endeavoured now, in the year 
1055, to set these down in such a way as may suffi¬ 
ciently instruct me to put any of them into practice.” 

It was not, however, until thirty years after the 
death of the Marquis of Worcester, that the first 
practical steam-engine was made. This was the 
condensing engine, invented by Captain Thomas 
Savary, in the year 1097. Eight years subsequent to 
Savary’s invention, an immense improvement was 
efleclcd by Thomas Newcomer, an ironmonger, jointly 
with J. Caulcy, an ingenious glazier: Newcomer 
being the inventor of the principle of the atmo- 
spherie engine. Dr. Papin, a Prenchmau, introduced 
about this time the floating piston, and safety-valve, 
and indicated indeed the atmospheric principle. His 
countrymen have sought to attribute to him the 
honour of having invented the steam-engine; but he 
has no just pretensions to the discovery. The Laud- 
grave of IIcssc employed Dr. Papini in 1G98, to exert 
the agency of steam for the purpose of raising water, 
and his machinery was constructed upon the principle 
which had been indicated by the Marquis of 
Worcester. Ilis efforts were unsuccessful; but 
Leibnitz, who was then residing iu England, forwarded 
to him a description and plans of the engine con¬ 
structed by Captain Savary; and the Doctor published 
no account of his own experiments until ten years 
after Savary had obtained his patent. 

Henry lieightou and dames Brindley both effected 
improvements on Newcomer’s engine before the giant 
genius of James Watt appeared to exhibit the vast 
resources with which the steam-engine was endowed 
by his unparalleled ingenuity. Before his inventions 
this mighty machine was still comparatively in its 
infancy : tliough it may be said to have been weaned 
from its juvenild^rses, the cock-boys, and taught to 
help itself, by one of these attendants, Humphrey 
Potter, whose duty it was to open and shut the cooks 
at the required intervals; but a taste, not confined to 
the sunny shores of Italy, for the dolce far niente, 
led him to add tcoggan., as he called it, (derived from 
the verb Bcog, to skulk,') which consisted in a series of 
strings, by which the cocks were so connected with 
the moving parts of the machine, that they were 
opened and shut by its own movements, independently 
of all outwa'rd attention, and with a precision and 
regularity far superior to that attained by the most 
attentive of cock-boys. This contrivance was much 


improved by Bcighton, and was the first in that series 
of inventions which has since rendered the steam- 
engine BO pre-eminent as a self-acting machine. 

We n)ust not stay even to mention all Watt’s in¬ 
genious and most important improvements, among 
which the Separate Condenser, the Condenser Pump, 
the Double-acting Engine, the Parallel Motion, and 
the Governor, are most conspicuous. He obtained his 
patent iu 1769, for the invention of the "Double 
Impulse” engine by which the steam was made to 
act above, as well us below, the piston, mid which 
constituted the first great improvement, by which the 
steam-engine could be successfully employed us the 
motive power in the propulsion of vessels. 

Pam III. 

This ieads us to the next branch of our subject,— 
the triumphs of steam iu the art of Navigation, and 
affords us the opportunity to redeem our promise of 
further reference to Blasco de Garay. On the 17th 
of June, 1543, this Spanish sea-captain experimented 
before Charles V. at Barcelona, with an engine he 
had constructed, by which " ships and vessels of the 
largest size could be propelled even in a calm, without 
the aid of oars and sails.” The ship selected for the 
experiment was tlie Trinity, Capt. Peter do Scarza, 
a vessel of 200 tons burthen, w'hich was made to 
travel at the rate of three miles an hour. Revolving 
wheels were attached to the side of the ship, and a 
prominent part of his apparatus appeared to be a huge 
kettle of boiling water. No further particulars are 
known, as the inventor never disclosed the construction 
of his engine, nor did he make any practical use of 
it, us it did not find favour in high idaces, though the 
Emperor suffered him not to go altogether unre¬ 
warded. 

Whatever merit Bla.sco de Garay may have deserved 
is lost to him, through his selfish taciturnity, and the 
recognised original inventor of steam-boats is 
Jonathan Hulls, who oblained a patent for a boat of 
Ibis descri[dion in December 1736, and published an 
account of his machine in the following year, under 
this title “Description and Draught of a new-in¬ 
vented Machine, for carrying Vessels or Ships against 
wind and tide, or in a calm, &e.” The “Draught” 
represents a strong boat, with a smoking chimney, 
towing a two-decker; wheels are depict^ on each 
side of the stern, to the axis of which six paddles arc 
attached; and motion, originating in a steam-engine, 
is imparted by ropes passing round the circumference 
of the wheels. Thomas Paine succeeded Hulls in 
the study of steam navigation, and sought, indeed, to 
obtain the credit of having invented steam-boats, but 
their plans were not reduced to practice. In France, 
the Comte d’Auxiron, in 1774, and after him J. C. 
Perrier, conducted experiments on the Seine, but 
though the latter employed superior machinery, both 
must be considered to have failed. 

A steam-boat was constructed on the Sadne, at 
Lyons, in the year 1781, by the Marquis dc Jouffiroy. 
His boat was 147 feet iu length. The result of his 
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experiments at this time was far from satisfactorj; but 
more successful on the Rhone and tlie Seine, in the 
early part of the present century. It was about this 
period that Suratti sought in Italy to succeed in the 
production of practical steanvboats. 

We now arrive at an important epoch in our 
history; the period when Patrick Miller, of Dal- 
swinton, launched the first successful steam-boat in 
the world. This gentleman, a man of great enter¬ 
prise and genius, had devoted considerable attention 
to wheel-boats, and had constructed a twin-boat, with 
a wheel in the centre, which had safely voya^d to 
Sweden and back, in the year 1789. The application 
of wheels to the propulsion of boats was by no 
means a new invention, for they had even been 
employed by the Egyptians, the wheels being moved 
by oxen working in a gin on the deck of the vessel. 
Such boats also were used by the Romans as transports, 
men or horses driving the wheels. Mr. Miller was so 
1 deeply impressed and affected by the sufferings of 
I sailors from shipwreck, that he spared no energy or 
i expense in his attempts to improve the art of naviga- 
I tion. He was materially assisted in his experiments 
i by Mr. James Taylor, a gentleman engaged as tutor 
I in Mr. Miller’s family. Mr. Taylor indeed was the first 
i to suggest the application of steam as the motive 
I power in the wheel-boats; the practicability of which 
' proposal was at first much doubted by Mr. Miller, but 
; he subsequently determined upon making the trial, 
j leaving to Mr. Taylor the chief superintendence of the 
I work. The aid of Mr. Willianr %mington, an Edin- 
1 burgh engineer, was now sought, who undertook to 
: construet the engines required for the boat, 
i All preparations for the trial were completed in 
Oetober J 788, and the boat selected was a twin (or 
. double) pleasure-boat, twenty-five feet in length, and 
seven feet in breadth: the engine, the cylinders of 
which were four inches in diameter, was fixed on one 
side in a strong oak frame; the boiler was placed on 
the opposite side, and the paddle-wheels were situated 
in the centre. The experiment was tried at Loch 
Dalswiutoii, in Dumfrieshire, and was attended with 
complete success, the speed obtained being five miles 
an hour. Encouraged by the very prosperous results 
, of this first attempt, Mr. Miller proceeded to conduct 
experiments on a larger scale, and accordingly pur- 
: chased a gahert at the Eorth and Clyde Canal, for 
j which Mr. Symington constructed a double engine, at 
I the Carron Foundry, with cylinders eighteen inches 
I in diameter. This vessel was submitted to trial in 
November 1789, on a level reach of the Canal at 
Lock Sixteen, about four miles in length, and was 
witnessed by many spectators, but the insufficient 
strength of the paddle-wheels precluded a fair expe¬ 
riment. In a memorial to the Chairman of the select 
committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1834 to investigate the subject of steam navigation, 
Mr. Taylor gives the following account of this voyage, 
and of the more successful one in the following 
month. 

“ After passing Lock Sixteen, we proceeded can- 
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tiously and pleasantly for some time, but, after giving 
the engine full play, the arms of the wheels, which 
had been constructed too slight, befean to give way, 
and one float after another broke off, till we were 
satisfied no accuracy could be obtained in the experi¬ 
ment, until the wheels were replaced by new ones of 
a stronger construction. This was done with all 
possible speed, and upon the 26th of December we 
again proceeded to action. This day wc moved 
freely without accident, and were much gratified to 
find our motion nearly seven miles per hour. Next 
day, wo repeated the experiment with the same suc¬ 
cess and pleasure. Satisfied now that everything 
proposed was accomplished, it was unnecessary to 
dwell longer upon the business; for indeed, both this, 
and the experiment of last year, were os complete as 
any performance made by steam-boats even to the 
present day.” 

The canal was too narrow to admit of this boat 
working freely, ami the banks being injured by the 
great undulation which the action of the wheels occa¬ 
sioned, it was fonird necessary to lay it aside. 

Satisfied with his suc^mss, Mr. Miller relinquished 
these pursuits in favour of certain branches of agri¬ 
culture, especially the cultivation of florcnc grass. 
He expended in his experiments no less a sum than 
thirty thousand pounds. The subject was not, how¬ 
ever, abandoned by Symington, who commenced 
business at Falkirk, and received powerful and 
effective support from Thomas, Lord Dundus of 
Kerse. This nobleman, a large shareholder in the 
Forth and Clyde Canal Company, was desirous of 
introducing steam tug-boats to supersede the use of 
horses, for towing vessels on that canal, and accord¬ 
ingly engaged W. Symington in a series of experiments 
for this purpose, in January 1801. A vessel was 
launched the following year in the month of March, 
named \ he “ Charlotte Dundas,” in honour of the late | 
Lady Milton, the daughter of Lord Dundas; and his 
lordship, accompanied by Mr. Symington, and other | 
gentlemen, went on board the vessel at Lock Twenty 
of the canal, which, Mr. Symington tells us, “ took iu , 
drag two loaded vessels, (the Active and Euphemia,) 
each upwards of seventy tons burden, and with 
great ease carried them through the long reach of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal to Port Dundas, Glasgow, 
a distance of nineteen miles and a-half, in six hours, 
although the whole time it blew a very strong breeze 
right ahead.” 

To Symington therefore belongs the honour of 
having produced the “first practical steam-boat.” 
The use to which it was applied had been rccom- | 
mended sixty years before, as we have seen, by Joua- | 
than Hulls, but had never previously been carried into i 
execution. The engine employed was constructed on the j 
principle of Watt’s “ double-acting engine,” to which | 
was united the connecting-rod and crank invented by ■ 
James Pickard in 1780, and his own patented in¬ 
vention, the union of the crank to the axis of Miller’s 
improved paddle-wheel. "Thus,” says Mr. Rennet 
Woodcroft, to whom we are indebted for other inte- 
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resting details—“ Tims hud Symington the undoubted 
merit of having combincu togctlier, for the first time, 
those improvemeats -whieli constitute the present 
system of steam navigation.” The ingenuity and 
perseverance of this engineer seemed likely to obtain 
the reward he merited of personal advantage, by the 
successful introduction of steam-boats; for he received 
from the Duke of Bridgewater an order to build eight 
boats to ply on his canal, such as that he had built for 
Lord Dundas. Ilis experiments for the latter noble¬ 
man occupied him till April 1803; and the c.\pcnscs 
incurred amounted to upwards of 7,0001. Alas for 
the vanity of human cxpectal ions! DisappoinI ment 
was to be the lot of Mr. Symington. The Forth and 
Clyde Canal Company feared the destruction of the 
canal banks if steam-vessels were introduced; and 
“ on the same day that Symington was informed by 
Lord Dundas of tlic final determination of the com- 
mittno not to allow stcam-hoats to bo employed on 
the canal, he received intelligence of the death of the 
Duke of Bridgewater.” 

But let us turn our attention to our transatlantic 
friends, and we shall find that they hare not been 
backward to lend their aid in pTOmotiiig the ac¬ 
complishment of navigation by si (»ini. 'I'lie aspect of 
the physical features of the United States of America 
must itself have been a strong incentive to the pro¬ 
secution of this art. There was the spectacle of their 
majestic rivers, which ought to have been (and now 
are) such valuable iustruincnt.s of internal iutcrcourec, 
then comparatively useless for such a puiposc. The 
navigation of these noble waters was beset with difli- 
cull ics, for it was only with extreme labour that boats 
could return against the stream; the voyage up the 
river Mississippi from New Orleans to Pittsburgh, a 
distance of 2,000 miles, only being accomplished by 
many efforts of rowing, and warping by succes.sivc 
lines fixed to the trees, and occupying a period of 
from four to nine months—a distance now achieved in 
a few days. One class of boatmen, indeed, on the 
Mississippi, dropped down to New Orleans from the 
interior with their produce in arks, fastened only by 
wooden bolts, which they unbuilt at the end of the 
voyage, and after selling the timber, they returned 
home slowly overland. 

As early as the year 1783, James llumsey and John 
Fitch conducted experiments on steam-ships in Ame¬ 
rica. ilumsey m^lained his project of steam navi¬ 
gation to General Washington iu 1784, and shortly 
afterwards Fitch exhibited a model of his proposed 
boat to the general Not long after this period, 
Oliver Evans prosecuted the same study, but John 
Fitch undoubtedly produced the firet steam-boat in 
the United States. He was bom at East Windsor, 
Connecticut, where he was apprenticed to a watch¬ 
maker, and before the revolutionary war he had es¬ 
tablished himself iu the business of clock-making, 
and engraving and repairing muskets, at New Bruns¬ 
wick, in New Jersey. When this state was overrun 
by the British troops, he retired to the interior of 
Pcnnsylvauia, where he employed himself in repairing 


guns for the American army. He himself slates that 
when the idea first occurred to him of propelling 
boats by the lorce of condensed vapour, “ he did not 
know that there was such a thing as a steam-engine 
in exisleuce.” In 1788, he obtained a patent for the 
ajiplication of steam to navigation in the states of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, &c., 
and succeeded by unwearied exertion in interesting 
about twenty persons in his plan, and inducing them 
to take shares of fifty dollars each. The company 
was foraied under his slate patents, the proceedings 
of which have been recorded by Dr. Thornton, a i 
principal shiweholdcr. lie says; “ We worked inccs- ! 
santly at the boat to bring it to perfection, and some | 
account of our labours may be seen in the travels of i 
Brissot de Warville in this country; and under the ' 
disadvantages of never having seen a steam engine on j 
the principles contemplated, of not having a single ! 
cngiiici’i- ill our company, or pay, (we made engi¬ 
neers of common blacksmiths,) and after expending , 
many thousand dollars, the boat did not c.xcccd j 
three miles an hour.” Many of the shareholders , 
were discouraged, and wished to abandon the project, : 
but Dr. Thornton and a few others undertook to j 
attain a speed of eight miles an hour within eighteen 
months, or forfeit all the expenditure on failing, j 

These i.erms were accci>lcd, and a second experiment : 
was made. Dr. Thornton says: “Iwas among the 
number who proceeded, and in less than twelve 
mouths wc were ready for the experiment; a mile | 
was measured iu Front-street (or Water-street), IMiila- ; 
delphia; every precaution was taken before witncssc.s, j 
the time was shown to all, the experiments were dc- | 
dared to be fairly made, and the boat was found to ' 
go at the rate of eight miles an hour, or one mile 
within the eighth of an hour.” This boat was built 
in 1787, and subscfiuciitly accomplished eighty miles 
in one day. Govenor Mitlling, attended by the council 
of Pennsylvania, came in procession, and presented 
to the company a superb silk flag, prepared expressly 
for the occasion, and containing the arms of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. About this time Mr. Fitch visited France, 
hoping to introduce his invention into that country. 
This hope was disappointed, owing to tlio unliapfiy 
state of France, then plunged in the horrors of tlio 
revolution. On his return to Ameiiea he made im¬ 
provements iu his boat, but was unable to obtain the 
necessary means for perfecting liis invention. Dis- | 
heartened and impoverished, ho abandoned himself for 
the temporary alleviation of liis distresses to cxcc.ssive 
indulgence in strong drink, and “retiring to Pittsburg, 
he ended his days by plunging into the Alleghany.” 

Ilumsey, a native of 'Virginia, came to London, 
where he was backed by a wealthy American merchant, 
and obtained the support of some enterprising citizens, 
who defrayed the expenses of his experiments. Un¬ 
fortunately, the death of Bumsey occurred when Ids 
steam-boat was nearly completed, after two years 
spent in preparations, but his supporters launched the 
vessel in February 1793, when she was found capable, 
by repealed trials on the Thames, of attaining the 
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speed of four knots an hoar against wind and tide. 
A boat coustnictcd in ISOl, by John Cox Stevens, 
propelled by a screw, on the principle of the common 
smoke-jack, travelled with equal velocity, and for a 
short distance maintamed even seven miles an hour. 
Mr. Stevens, jun. conducted this vessel from the 
Hudson to the Delaware, thus performing the first 
sea-voyage that was made in any steam-boat. Al¬ 
though Mr. Stevens spent sixteen years of his life, 
and 20,000 dollars upon his experiments, they never 
yielded him any personal advantage; and Robert 
Fulton died in embarrassed circumstances, though his 
name is the one chiefly associated with the practical 
introduction of steam-boats, and he it was who con¬ 
structed the first vessel of that class employed for 
public accommodation. 

Fulton’s father was a native of Ayrshire, but he 
was himself born In America. “ He was brought up,” 
Mr.Bell says, “in the line of a painter, and was an 
excellent hand-sketchcr, aud likewise a good minia¬ 
ture painter. He was not brought up an engineer, 
but was employed to come to this country to take 
drawings of our cotton and other machinery; that led 
liim to become a civil engineer, aud he was quick in 
his uptake of any thing.” Chancellor Livingstone 
was his great patron, aud aided him in building liis 
first boat, wliich was named the Clermont, after the 
chancellor’s country-seat. His success drew from 
liis biographer, Cadwalladcr Golden, the following mag- 
iiificeut poetical peroration:— 

“A bird hatched on the Hudson will soon people 
the floods of the Woiga; and cygnets descended 
from an American swan will glide along the surface 
of the Caspian Sea. 'J'hcn the hoary genius of Asia, 
high-throned upon the i)caks of Caueiisns, his moist 
eye glistening while it glances over the ruins of Baby¬ 
lon, Persepolis, Jerusalem, and Palmyra, shall bow 
with grateful reverence to the inventive spirit of the 
Western World.” 

The first “ American swan,” whose metaphorical 
progeny were to curl their smoke, if not their necks, 
above the Caspian waters, first sought its native ele¬ 
ment on the liud.son River, from the building-yard of 
Charles Brown, in August, 1S07. After some im¬ 
provements in the arrangement of the paddles, the 
sicam-boat built by liivingstoue aud Fulton was 
advertised to start for Albany from New York on a 
certain afternoon. Fulton’s narrative to Judge Story, 
in his own words, will best describe this voyage. 
“ When I was building my first steam-boat,” he said, 
“the project was viewed by the public at New York 
either with indifference or contempt, as a visionary 
scheme. My friends, indeed, were civil, but they 
were shy. They listened with patience to my expla¬ 
nations, but with a settled cast of incredulity on their 
countenances. 1 felt the full force of tlic lamenta¬ 
tion of the poet— 

“ ‘ Truths would yon teach, to saVe a sinking land, 

All shun, none aid yon, and few understand.’ 

"As I had occasion to pass daily to and from the 


building-yard while my boat was in progress, I have 
often loitered, unknown, near the idle groups of 
strangers gathering in little circles, and heard various 
inquiries as to the object of this new vehicle. The 
language was uniformly that of scorn, sneer, or 
ridicule. The loud laugh rose at my expense; the 
dry jest, the wise calculation of losses and expendi¬ 
ture ; the dull but endless repetition of ‘ the Fulton 
folly P Never did a single encouraging remark, a 
bright hope, or a warm wish cross my path. 

“At length the day arrived when the cx|)eriment 
was to be made. To me it was a most trying and 
interesting occasion. I wanted many friends to go 
on board aud witness the first successful trip. Many 
of them did me the favour to attend, as a matter of 
personal respect; but it wms manifest they did it with 
reluctance, fearing to be partakers of my mortification, 
aud not of my triumph. I was well aware that, in 
my case, there were many reasons to doubt of my 
own success. Tlie machinery was new, aud ill-made; 
many parts of it w'cre constructed by mechanics 
unacquainted with such work; and unexpected difficul¬ 
ties might reasonably be presumed to present thein- 
sclvra from other causes. 'I’lic moment arrived in 
which the word was to be given for the vessel to move. 
My friends were in groups on the deck. There was 
anxiety mixed with fear among them. They were 
.silent, sad, and weary. 1 read in their looks nothing 
but disaster, and almost re|>cntcd of my efforts. The 
signal was given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped, and became immovable. 
To the silence of the preceding moment now succeeded 
murmurs of discontent and agitation, and whispers 
and shrugs. I could hear distinctly repeated, ‘I told 
you so,—it is a foolish scheme. I wish we were well 
out of it.’ I elevated myself upon a platform, and 
addressed the assembly. 1 slated that 1 knew not 
what was the matter; but if they would be quiet, aud 
indulge me for half an hour, 1 would either go on, or 
abandon the voyage for that time. This short respite 
was conceded without objection. I went below, and 
examined the machinery, aud discovered that the 
cause was a slight malformation of some of the work. 
In a short period it was obviated. The boat was put 
again in motion; she continued to move on. All 
were still incredulous;—none seemed willing to trust 
the evidence of their own senses. We left the fair 
city of New York; wo passed through the romantic 
and ever-varying scenery of the Highlands; we des¬ 
cried the clustering houses of Albany; we reached 
its shores; yet even then imagination superseded the 
force of fact. It leas doubted if it could be done 
iiyain, or if in any ease, it could be made of any great 
value !" 

Perhaps the severest struggles of genius are the 
contentions with unsympathising and unreasoning 
incredulity which the sons of science have continually 
to undergo. On liis return to New York, Mr. Fulton 
published the following account of his voyage in 
“The American Citizen,” addressing the editor of that 
journal. 
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“ Sib, —I arrived this afternoon at four o’clock in 
the steam-boat from Albany. As the success of my 
experiment gives me great hopes that such boats may, 
be rendered of great importance to my country, to 
prevent erroneous opinions, and give some satisfaction 
to the friends of useful improvcmonls, you will have 
the goodness to publish the following statement of 
facts!— 

“I left New York on Monday at 1 o’clock, and 
arrived at Clermont, the seat of Chancellor Living¬ 
stone, at I o’clock on Tuesday;—^time, 21 hours; 
distance 110 miles. On Wednesday, 1 left the Chan- 
I cellor’s at 9 in the morning, and arrived at Albany at 
6 in the afternoon;—distance 40 miles; time S liours; 
equal to nearly 5 miles an hour, &c. 

“ (Signed) R. Fulton.” 

Tlius this journey of 150 miles was accomplished in 
' the space of tliirty-three hours, a distance now occu- 
' pying considerably less than ten. 'The Clermont, 

I, or North River, as she was al.so called, was 130 
I feet in length, and 16^ feet in breadth. 'The engine, 

' made by Boulton & Watt, was of ]8-horse power; 

I the boiler of which was 20 feet long, 7 feet dcc[i, and 
I 8 feet broad; the cylinder being 24 inches in dia- 
I meter, and the stroke of the piston 4 feet. She con¬ 
tinued to run between New York and Albany, and 
was soon crowded with passengers; but the Cler¬ 
mont was not suffered to navigate the Hudson 
unmolested; for the boatmen plying on the stream, 
fearing that the intruder would ultimately supersede 
their slower craft, purposely rrtft foul of her, seeking 
to inflict damage; and so persevering were these 
attempts, that the legislature found it necessary to 
enact a law “ to punish, by fine and imprisonment, any 
person who attempted to destroy or injure her.” 
Perhaps the boatmen sought also to retaliate for the 
alarm they suffered on her first appearance, which is 
thus related by C. Coldeu:— 

“ On her passage from New York to Albany, the 
Clermont excited the astonishment of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the shores of the river, many of whom had 
never heard even of an engine, much less of a steam¬ 
boat. She was described by some, who had indis¬ 
tinctly seen her passing in the night, as a monster 
moving on the waters, defying the winds and tides, 
and breathing flame and smoke. She had the most 
terrific appearance from other vessels which were 
navigating the rivei^hen she was making her passage. 
The first steam-boat (as others yet do) used dry pine- 
wood for fuel, which sends forth a column of ^me 
several feet above the flue; and whenever the fire is 
stirred, a shower of sparks fly off, which in the night 
have a brilliant and beautiful appearance. This un¬ 
common light first attracted the attention of the 
crews ol other vessels. Notwilbsiandmg the wind 
and tide were adverse to its approach, they saw with 
astonishment that it was rapidly advancing towards 
them; and when it came so near as that the noise of 
the machinery and the paddles was heard, the crews, 
in Bomo instances, shrank beneath their decks from 


the terrISo sight, and others left their vessels to go on 
shore; others, again, prostrated themselves, and 
besought Providence to protect them from the 
approach of the horrible monster, which was marching 
on the tides, and lighting its path by the fires which 
it vomited.” 

Fulton was by no means the ineenior, but he was 
the successful introducer of steam-boats. He had 
frequently inspected the Charlotte Dundas of Sym¬ 
ington, while she was lying at Lock Sixteen; and 
had adopted Symington’s invention. The engine 
itself he purchased of Messrs. Boulton & Watt, it is 
said under an assumed name: and for the forms and 
proportions of his vessel, he was indebted to the 
calculations of Colonel Bcaufoy. After the Clermont 
there followed in succeiision from Brown’s Yard, the 
Rariton, the Car of Neptune, the Paragon, and the 
Fire Fly. Before his death, which took jflacc in 
ISIS, Fulton liad the satisfaction of seeing steam 
navigation introduced in both the old and new 
hemispheres. Thirty years after his first experiment 
on the Hudson it was computed that 1,300 steam- 
bo.ats had been built in the United States, of which 
200 hail been lost by various accidents. The firet 
explosion, an example since so widely and fearfully 
followed in America, is believed to have occurred in 
the Washington on the Ohio River, in the year 1810, 

A profound thought, issuing from the secluded 
study of some deep thinker, ofttimes has conferred 
more beqefits upon the world than the life-perform¬ 
ances of its most energetic actors. Yet to a casual 
observer the quiet scholar would be an object of 
incomparably inferior interest to the successful practi¬ 
tioner. So Symington’s Charlotte Dundas, layed up at 
Lock Sixteen, might have, been regarded by careless 
spectators as a useless abortion. This vessel was, 
however, the germ of steam navigation in America as 
well as in Europe. Wc have seen that the first 
practical American steam-vessel, the Clermont, origk 
nated in Fulton’s inspection of tlie Charlotte Dundas, 
and in like manner the first boat of this description 
used for the service of the public in Great Britain, 
was built by Bell, after the same model. Indeed, 
Symington’s vessel is pronounced “ superior in its 
mechanical arrangements to either Fulton’s Clermont, 
or Bell’s Comet.” 

It would appear that the American was indebted 
to Mr. Bell for the attraction of his attention to his 
successful pursuit. The latter had fruitlessly endea¬ 
voured to excite the interest of the British Govern¬ 
ment in his experiments; first in 1800, afterwards in 
1803, and again in 1813. Conscious of the valuable 
results which would accrue from the employment of 
steam us a ship-propelling power, ho explained his 
object to many foreign governments, including that 
of the United States j and the last-named government, 
when lie cvtpVained the great ntvVity that steam \ 
navigation would be to them on their rivers, they i 
appointed Mr. Fulton, as he .states in a letter written, 
in 1824, to John Maciicil, Esq., of Glasgow, to cor¬ 
respond with him; “so in that way,” he concludes, 
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: *‘Rie Americans got their insight from yonr humble 
! servant, Henry Bell.” 

This gentleman, a native of Helensburgh, completed 
his first vessel on the ISth of January, 1812. He 
built it of 40 feet keel, and 10^ feet beam, and fitted 
it with an engine of three horse power. She was 
named the Comet, (because a comet had appeared 
that year, in the north-west part of Scotland,) and 
was established on the Clyde as a passage-boat between 
Glasgow and Greenock. At first the speculation 
did not prove very profitable to the proprietors, the 
expenses being scarcely cleared during the first year; 
“for so great,” says Bell, “was the prejudice ogaiust 
steam-boat navigation, by the hue and cry raised by the 
fiy-boat and coach proprietors, that for the first six 
months very few would venture in her. But in the 
course of the winter of IS 12, as she had plied ail the 
year, she began to gain credit; as passengers were 
carried twenty-four miles as quick as by the coaches, 

• and at a third of the expense, besides being warm 
j mid comfortable. But even after all, 1 was a great 
loser that year. In the second year I made lier a 
jaunting boat all over the coasts of England, Ireland, 

’ and Scotland, to show the public the advantage of 
steam navigation over tlic other mode of sailing.” 

I The voyage was accomplished in three hours and 
' a half, and the fains demanded were three shillings 
: fur the second, and four for the best cabin. 

After the clficiency of the Comet became apparent, 

! the number of travellers speedily increased; for whereas 
I previously eighty up and eighty down formed the 
j average number of passengers, four years afterwards, 

I as Stuart informs us, “ it was not nnusual for five or 
six hundred persons daily to enjoy the healthful 
amusement of a water excursion, and the enciiauting 
beauties of the Clyde.” Emulation was soon excited 
by this success in many p.arts of the kingdom : the 
efficacy of steam-boats was fully established, and they 
quickly multiplied. In 1812 there was “ but one in 
I the United Kingdom, the solitary Comet: in 1820 
j there were 43; in 1830 there were 313; in 1840 
they numbered 824, and in 1848 they had increased 
' to 1,100; when their aggregate length, it has been 
: calculated, was 125,283 feet; their aggregate breadth 
I 19,741 feet, their aggregate tonnage 255,371 tons, 
and their aggregate of horse-power 92,8(12. Among 
other enterprises, Mr. Lawrence of Bristol introduced 
a steam-boat on the Severn, which he afterwards 
conveyed to London, to ply on the Thames; but met 
I with so much opposition from the watermen, who 
! dreiulcd such a powerful rival, that he was compelled 
to withdraw his vessel, which was subsequently sent 
to Spain. Obstacles of this nature could no more be 
tolerated on the Thames than on the Hudson; and 
accordingly Mr. Dawson, who had previously experi¬ 
mented in Ireland, established a steam-boat on that 
I river in 1818, to run between London and Gravesend. 
She was named the Margery, and started doily 
from the Dundee Arms, Wapping. Her wheels were 
uncovered, and afforded a famous subject of ridicule 
to the watermen by their tremendous splashing. 


Sometimes by collision these wheels were broken, and 
the vessel was delayed for an " hour or so,” “ before a 
jury duck-foot could be fitted, and, perhaps, before 
another mile was done, there was another break and 
another stoppage.” This steamer was not well sup¬ 
ported; she had many disadvantages in her con¬ 
struction, not the least of which was "shooting off,” 
not only steam but boiling water, which inflicted 
severe scalds; and after a short trial site was 
abandoned as a failure. The Old Thames, and after¬ 
wards the Majestic, succeeded the Margery, and 
river steam-boats soon became general. 

These earlier ones occupied, it is true, from five to 
seven hours in their transit from London to Gravesend, 
but even this speed was an improvement upon the rates 
achieved by the sailing-boats, which occupied four- 
and-twenty hours, and sometimes a day and a half in 
effecting the voyage. The old “ tilt-boats ” are still 
remembered, wliich were exactly like the present 
Trinity House ballast-lighters. These “were suc¬ 
ceeded by the Dundee boats,” as quoted in Porter’s 
Progress of the Nation, "which, as fast sailers, were 
the wonder aud admiration of all who witnessed the 
improvement. Tlicy were, however, of the most in¬ 
convenient nature, as the passengers were frequently 
not only called upon to embark in the middle of the 
night, i|i order to have tlic first of the flood, and after 
tackiug and beating about, together with sometimes 
too much wind, sometimes too little wind, or none at 
all, besides being huddled in a low iuconvenient cabin, 
were frequently, after being six or eight hours on the 
water, compelled to land at Woolwich, Blackwoil, or 
Greenwich, aud then have to find their way in the 
best manner they could to the metropolis.” The 
distance (thirty-one miles) is now performed in less 
than an hour and a half. The rate of increase in the 
number of river-steamers has been as follows:—In 
1820 there were only four; in 1835 they equalled 
forty-three iiinumber; and in the present year (1850) 
they have increased to sixty-nine. Wc learn from a 
correspondent of tlic Morning Chronicle that these 
steamers perform 120 trips daily up and down the 
river, the average number of passengers each run 
being 1,280, and the average amount paid during the 
season iutransitby river steamers exceeding 255,170f. 
These boats have conveyed during the six months this 
year of " the season.” which is supposed to begin on 
Easter Monday, no fewer than 27,955,200 passengers; 
the amount thus expended, as we liave seen, exceeding 
a quarter of a million sterling. Nearly 800 persons 
are now employed in the steam navigation of the 
Thames, and it is calculated that on this river no less 
than 8,280 miles are performed daily by river steam¬ 
boats. 

In Ibc Tneantime steam navigation has not been 
confined to rivers. Stcam-vessela were soon adven¬ 
tured, and with complete success, upon the per¬ 
formance of dangerous coasting voyages, connecting 
all the chief ports in the kingdom; and were boldly 
and safely steered across Dover Striiits and the Irish 
and St. George’s Channels. But the noblest triumph 
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is tlie successful navigation of the Atlantic Ocean, 
realising to some extent that bridge of nations which 
lends such inuterial aid in uniting all countries into 
one nation, one kindred, one tongue. The details of 
this and other very interesting portions of our history 
must bo reserved for a future number. 


THE KOSE. 

BY B. U. W. 

Live like the rose. So bud, so bloom,— 

In growing beauty live; 

So sweeten life with the perfume 
That gentle actions give. 

Die like the rose; that when thou'rt gone. 

Sweet hrppy thoughts of thee. 

Like fragrant rose-leaves, may be strewn 
Upon thy memory. 

-♦— 

Allis. DAY OP COAIB HILL, 
nv j. ji. w, 

“Wno is Mrs. Day?” and “Whore is Comb 
Hill?” asks the impatient, go-a-head reader, gifted 
with the new spirit of progress, whicii desires to 
arrive at a journey’s cud before starting, and will, in 
no wise, be contented with the old fashion of be¬ 
ginning all things at the beginning. Patience! 
patience! my volatile friend. You shall learn the 
answer to both those questions in due time. It is, 
indeed, the express business of this present article to 
enlighten you on the subject. 

To begin with the second question—“Where is 
Comb Hill ?” You know, I suppose, the quiet village 
of Linley. No P You astonish me! Well then, of 
course, you know the post-town of Topham. No? 
How very extraordinary! What would the Tojiham 
people think, I wonder, if they heard of such igno¬ 
rance? You don’t know the town of Topimm! You 
never heard of it in your life! WcU, well! I would 
advise you to keep that ignorance to yourself when¬ 
ever you chance to walk through the said town. 
Why, the very children would point the finger at you, 
in sconi, and say, “There’s a fellow th.it never 
heated tell of our town. Ain’t he a bit outlandish, I 
expect!” ^ 

As your geographical knowledge is so very limited, 
I am compelled to take a wider range at once, and 
ask you if you ever heard of an English county called 
Kent ? Oh! you hme heard of that—have even been 
into it ? Now then, be pleased to take a map of the 
said county, and somewhere between Greenwich and 
Dover, and between Herne Bay and Seven Oaks, you 
will find the small town of Topham, within six miles 
of which is Linley; and two miles to the north of Linley 
stands Comb Hill. Though the map will show you 
the latitude and longitude of the place, it will give 
you no idea of what it is like. That, 1 must endea¬ 
vour to do. It will be a pleasant task; for 1 love 
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Linley and Comb Hill, and I should like to make 
other people love them, too. 

Linley is a small village quite unknown to tourists; 
it is six miles off a turnpike road. The old by-roads 
leading to it are scarcely worthy to be called roads at 
all. 1 don’t suppose they have been mended for the 
last fifty years. They remind me of the famous 
Scotch couplet, which we give in plain English— 

“ If you bad seen these roads before they were made 

You'd hold up your bands and bless General Wade.” 

And they also convince me that there is nothing of 
the nature of an Irish bull in the said couplet, for the 
roads all about Linley are roads before they are made. 
They want making terribly. Any wheeled thing lighter 
or more elegant than a farm waggon, feels the shock of 
tlie journey to Linley very much. In dry wcatlier, they 
consist of century-old ruts and large flint sicnes, brist¬ 
ling up, thick as children in St. James’s Park on a 
Sunday evening; in wet weather, of mud a foot thick, 
.and innumerable pools formed by drippings from the 
over-hanging bouglis of the hedges, which arc rarely 
cut, find when they arc cut, the bouglis are left lying 
over the road till they rot away. You may get over 
the ground tolerably well on horse-back, but in a 
clmiso or light carriage, or on foot, progress through 
the Linley lanes is not easy. To add to the diflicully 
of tliese lanes, they are all up or down hill; for there 
is 110 level ground about Linley. The pretty village 
itself lies on a hill in a broad valley. Its sitiuifion ■ 
is very beautiful, and reminds those familiar with tlie | 
scenery in the north of England of some jilaces in . 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, only the lulls aie | 
less lofty than the felU there. The great character- j 
islics of the place arc its secluded, old-world look, ! 
its perfect quiet, and extreme simplicity. The valley 
of Linley is broad and winding—no river passes through 
it; the hills are high and have the most beautifully bold 
and varied outlines, occasionally gliding imperceptibly 
one into another, and forming new folds in the valley at 
every turn. The soil hcreubouts is not rich ; there is 
little wood and no water; the chalky soil is, howcvc/T, 
prolific in wild flowers, which throng all the hedge¬ 
rows, and every uncultivated patch of ground, of 
which there arc many on the tops of the hills, iniiiglcd 
with gonso and broom, heath and briars; while the 
finely sweeping sides of the hills are covered witli 
corn-fields, at this season (the end of July) yellow'iiig 
to the harvest. The barley andwlicat on these upland 
ranges do not grow quite so thick and rich as in 
the lower part of Kent, but they are as beautiful to 
look at; indeed, more beautiful, because you can see 
the wind rush up or down the whole of the side of a 
steep hill, and bend the graceful cars before it. It is 
a pleasant thing to stand on the top of a hill, planted 
from top to bottom with oats, and see the slightest 
breeze ripple their surface like the waters of a lake on 
a calm day. This Linley Valley is all one farm, of 
about niue hundred acres. It belongs to Air. Eichard 
Chester, who manages it himself, and lives in the old 
Linley Court-House, with his family. Linley Court is 
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a strange old place, half farm and half manor-house. 
Straight, ugly, and convenient on one side—ivy- 
grown and ruinous on another—straggling, pietu- 
resque, snug, and home-liko on a third. The bosky, 
oh^-fashioned garden lies on this side of the house; 
and, separated from it by a low stone wall, is the 
churcliyard, in the midst of which, right opposite 
Mrs. Chester’s parlour-window, rises the ivy-mantled 
tower of the clmrch. When I first went down on a 
visit to Liiilcy Court, I was particularly struck with 
this arrangement of things, and was very fond of 
sitting on the said stone wall, under the shade of the 
huge old yew-tree, in the corner of the churchyard. 
The advantages of this position were obvious. I 
commanded the old garden, witli^ its thickets of 
swcet-sraclling flowers—roses, lilies, honeysuckles, 
jessamine, sweet peas, and clove pinks, wliicli seemed 
to spring up of themselves, in all corners, in the 
greatest luxuriance. I could see into tlie parlour— 
even see myself reflected in the high looking-glass 
over tlic mantelpiece, if I were disposed to loan for¬ 
ward for that purpose. I could hear the merry voices 
and sweet laughter of Mary and Carey Clicster as they 
went about the house engaged in their ordinary 
domestic employments. 1 could hear the younger 
ones, at the far cud of the garden, engaged in their 
childish games. Then, 1 had but to turn my head 
half round, and, from the spacious house, ringing 
with the sounds of life, I was IranspoHcd, in a 
moment, to the lurrow silent houses of the dead. 
Beneath the lung, green, sunny grass, 

" Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Bach in his narrow cell for ever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hainlot sleep.” 

I loved ill those days to “muse on graves, and worms, 
and epitaphs—all young people are inclined to be 
“sad as night for very wautonness.” When they 
grow older they find that the sadness of night will 
come unbidden, unwished for; and that it is no plea¬ 
sure, any more, to be very wretched. Still, even now, 
that I have grown older, I love to sit on the ehiirch- 
yard wall at Linley and listen to the domestic .sounds 
from the house mingling with the full,solemu,imaginary 
music sent up from the silent graves so close at hand. 
And while I listen and muse, (for I can’t call it think¬ 
ing,) my eye wanders away to the north, wiiere Comb 
Hill rises, capped by what, in this chalky district, is a 
respectable sweep of wood. From this seat under 
the yew-treo you have a very good view of Comb Hill: 
and a very fine, bold elevation it is, with its great 
sides rich with waving crops. 

One morning, during a July spent at Linley, I rose 
early, intending to finish a water-colour sketch of Comb 
Hill from my favourite seat, before the beat of the 
day came on. By six o’clock I had established my¬ 
self, my book, and my colour-box, to my satisfactiou, 
and was beginning to work, when I thought I heard a 
lob near me. Somewhat startled, I looked round, 
(without rising,) first in the garden and then in the 
churchyard, and could see nothing. Again the sob 
came; and other sobs, deeper and more convulsive. 


I followed. This time I was sure the sound oamc from 
the churchyard;—from the other side of the yew-tree. 

[ I shifted my position a little, and then I saW a woman 
on the other side of tlie tree. She knelt be.side n 
grave—a child’s grave—which I had often noticed, be¬ 
cause it was so carefully trimmed. The woman liad her 
back turned towards me. She was bowed down, with 
her head nearly resting on the grave; occasionally she 
uttered parts of her prayer aloud, and her voice 
sounded touchingly pathetic. She was poorly dressed. 
Though I did not recognise, her, I concluded she w'as 
one of the villagers, and, feeling that involuntary 
respect which deep grief always inspires, 1 moved 
away gently, and did not return to my place till an 
hour afterwards, when she .was gone. At breakfast 
I mentioned the circumstances, and asked if any one 
could conjecture who the poor woman was. I was 
told at once that it was “ Mrs. Day, of Comb Hill.’’ 

“ Is that her cliild,” I asked, “ that is buried 
under the yew-tree ? ’’ 

“ Yes. It is fifteen years ago since it died,” said 
Mrs. Chester. 

“ Iter grief is long-lived. Has she any other 
children?” I asked. 

“ No; and she never had any but this one. Little 
Alice ]^ay was nine years old when she died. She 
was an inleUigent little creature, and the prettiest 
cliild in these parts. Her motlier a1nio.st broke her 
heart wlicn Alice died; and though she has become 
externally cheerful again, and resigned to her loss, 
yet 1 have always I bought she has not forgotten i ho 
child. It was about this time in the year she died. 
Indeed, I think this day, the twenty-fourth of July, is 
tlie miniversary.” 

“ If it is so, niollicr,” said Carey Chester, “ wc had 
better put off our intention of going up to Comb Hill 

to-day. We were all going there to show J-the 

prospect from Day’s cottage, and we had promised 
the children they were to go too, and have lea with 
Mi-s. Day under the great walnut-tree.” 

“ I certainly think you had better defer your visit 

for a day or two, after wliat J-tells us she saw 

this morning. Go on Monday; Mrs, -Day will be 
glad to sec you all, esiiecially the little ones.” 

When the important Monday arrived, I was vp in 
the history of the Days. John Day was the owner ot 
a small farm on Comb Hill, called by that name. 
Sixty acres of freehold elevated him above ihc rank 
of labourer, though ho laboured hard enough, nearly 
all the year round, on his little estate. He was very 
industrious, and chose for Ids wife a young woman 
who had lived as a housemaid with Mrs. Chester when 
she was first married. Sarah was a jewel of a wife, 
as John Day soon discovered. She was affoeiionate, 
good-tempered, and sensible; thrifty, active, and a 
capital manager. When they had a thriving, healthy 
girl, there were no people in all Kent happier than 
John Day and his wife; now, though they were a 
much sadder oonplo than formerly, they were believed 
to be contented. They lived alone in their cottage 
upon Comb Hill Fairm, far away from any habitation; 
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I they seldom saw any one but the two men wlio 
I worked for them, and the girl who helped Mrs. Day 
' in \ier dairy and house work. 

It was a fine afternoon when we set off to go to 
Comb Hill Parm. The sky was cloudy, which wm 
a great relief from the burning heat of the sun. I 
and one of the little girls, who were not considered 
capable of walking so far, without being knocked up 
at the end of the journey, were mounted upon ponies. 
Tlie others, Mary and Carey, William and Ricliard, 
Phoebe and Jack, with their eldest brother Charles 
armed with a thick stick, to keep us all in order, as 
he said, were to walk. We were a merry party, and 
tlie cider portion soon got into some pleasant talk 
about travelling, and foreign countries, and celebrated 
mountains mid lakes. I, however, did not take part 
in it long, for my attention was irresistibly attracted 
to the beautiful scene around. When we left 
Linley Court, the old road first wont dowm a hill, and 
then began to ascend again; which the reader will not 
think very surprising, as I have already informed him 
that the place was built on a hill in the midst of a 
valley, and that consequently every road from it must 
first go down a hill, and then up another. This 
ascending road was overshadowed by tall, impending 
hedges, for the first half mile; and nothing could be 
seen but the lovely greenery on each side, and tlie 
profusion of wild flowers, which the children, as usual, 

! stopped to gather by handsfull. At last we came out 
on the edge of a wide piece of upland coiniiion, from 
which there was a beautiful view of part of the 
valley. Over this common our grass-grown road lay. 
Even a stranger in these parts could have found out 
the roffif, by the deep cart ruts iu it; but iu nothing 
else did it differ from the rough stony grass laud of 
the common. Higher and higher we went, and every 
five minutes I gave my pony a rest that I might look 
behind me, over the gradually widening landscape. 
Hills behind hills seemed to be piled up in every 
direction, as far as the eye could reach. Near at 
hand, just below us, lay Linley village, with its church 
and court-house, nestling, as it seemed, in the deepest 
part of the valley. At last wc had reached the edge 
of the wood which skirted the top of the fine hill; 
and before wc plunged into the narrow road which 
led through part of it, to the house which was our 
destination, wc all turned to look back again. All 
the Chester faiijily, unlike many people bom and bred 
in the country, had a full appreciation of the beauties 
of nature which surrounded them, and I heard little 
Kitty, who was ten, tell little Jack, who was nine 
years old, that she L'ked this prospect bette,r than the 
famous ono from Blue Bell Hill between Maidslonc'and 
Rochester, which she had seen the week before. When 
I asked her why she liked it best, she said, “ Oh ! 
for a great many reasons.” First, because “ home was 
in itthen again, “ because it did not look as if any 
one had tried to make it look pretty, as the Blue Bell 
Hill v|^ did.” Then “ she liked this best because 
there wre so few bouses to be seen;” she “liked 
to see nothing but beautiful hills' like those, with 


sheep on them, or great fields of com.” Lastly, 

" she liked this view because she always saw it when 
she went to see dear Mrs. Day." 

I did not think Kitty’s reasons so bad;—although 
Charles patted her on the shoulder compassionately, 
and said, “ Well, well, Kitty! Let ns live in hope 
that you may be able to give something like a reason 
for a preference some day.” 

Kitty was quite satisfied with her reasons;—and 
pushing her pony close to mine, said she hoped I was. 
so too. This Comb Wood, although in nothing like 
an American primeval forest, gave me the idea of 
great antiquity. The trees were none of them lofty 
or large; they were, for the most part, of stunted 
growth, gnarled |nd fantastic, sending out all their 
strength on one side, and leaving the other wiihered 
and twigless. Their knotted entangled bouglis, their 
mo-ss-covered trunks, and roots half bare of earth, 
looked very old; as if they had lived in their deformed 
state, beyond the length of life of more favoured, full- | 
grown trees. Ferns grew in profusion, and to a j 
good height here, “ muffling the feet ” of the old oaks I 
and elms. The wood was very dark and cool, and i 
the smell of the ferns and the underwood was dclieious, | 
as we went slowly through it. No sound of birds 
was heard; it was too early iu the afternoon, and too 
late in the year. No sound of brook or bubbling 
stream was there;—all was still, solemnly still, in that 
old wood;—and as we pass through, we look on this 
side and on that, iu silence; or, if wc spoke, we spoke j 
iu a subdued tone, as if there were a sort of sanctity 
iu this leafy solitude. We hud gone on for a quarter 
of a mile when the trees became few'cr, it was lighter, 
and tlie nir blew on our faces again more freely. 

“ Here wc are, at tlie beginning of Day’s farm,” 
said Charles Chester, wlio led the way, and my pony, 
lest it sliould stumble in the dark wood. 

Wc were now fairly out of the wood ; but its still | 
seclusion was not gone. There were some fields of 
coni, a small meadow with some pretty cows feeding, i 
a fine old orchard full of apple and cherry trees; and , 
in the midst of this little farm stood a little house, . 
skeltered by a large tree;—^the very walnut tree under 
which we were to lake tea, and of the fruitfulness of 
which I had heard such marvels. How, last year, John j 
Day had gathered forty sieves for pickling, and then , 
left more than as many again to ripen. It was famous | 
through all the country round, was John Day’s walnut , 
tree. Our party made for the house. Some of the 
younger ones ran on first, to give notice of our coming, ! 
and brought out Mrs. Day to meet us. She was tlie | 
.same person 1 liad seen weeping in the churchyard. 
Now site looked somewhat different. Her gown, j 
instead of being of cotton, was of black stuff, her cap 
and muslin kerchief were as white os soft water and 
pure air would make them; she had a little black and 
grey shawl pinned crosswise over her breast, and over 
the ends of it was tied a wliite holland apron. Her 
dress was highly characteristic. Neat, clean, and 
witlmut any shadow of adornment, or of indication 
that any changes in fasliiou came under her notice. 
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Now that I could see her face, I admired it. She was 
I upwards of fifty, and though she looked older, tliere 
I was a great deal of activity and vigour about her. 
Her blue eye was dimmed, but was full of inteUigenoe; 
the hair was grey, and the face was pale, but not 
much withered;—and the mouth had nothing of the 
coarseness which I had observed among the older men 
and women of the labouring class in this part of Kent. 
Mrs. Day had a pure Saxon look and expression. 
She did not abound in words, which is also another 
Saxon point of ciiaracter;—but it is very likely it 
was a liabit acquired from living so much aloue, 
in a situation whero nothing new ever happened;— 
and so there was nothing to talk about. She looked 
pleased to see her “young mistresses,” as she'called 
Mary and Corey ^and brightened all over with pleasure 
when she was suiTOunded by a group of clamorous 
cliildren. 

“How do you do?”—“Did you expect us?” 
“Mamma sent a cake—has it come?” “We want 
to have tea under the walnut-tree, Mrs. Day.” “ All! 
nmy we make a fire and boil the kelilc out here?” 
“Oh ! Mary, Mary, she says we may ; and that we 
may have the little tea-things out.” “ Oh ! what 
a dear, kind old creature she is! ” And the little 
things fell to junqiiug round Mrs. Day, and kissing 
her after the manner of young human beings when 
they have got what their hearts arc set on. 

Mrs. Day welcomed me with the courtesy of a kind 
heart, and led me into licr house, that 1 might sit 
down to rest. There was a small garden imme¬ 
diately round the cottage, and this was liteiidly 
crammed with flowei's. They were not of rare kinds, 
but tliey were fine, and so closely planted, that the 
garden looked like a small flower sliow,—one vai-ie- 
gated mass of colour, Mrs. Day seemed pleased to 
have her garden commented on. 

“ 1 wish you had come up here a week ago, ladies. 
Now, all my best flowers are goiug oft'. Here is «uc 
damask rose-tree, ma’am; isn’t that a flue one ? 1 
can’t count the roses; and see what a many more 
buds tlicrc arc to come out. 1 shall have some very 
flue carnations out in a day or two.” 

As I looked round, 1 must my eye upon a small 
square piece of ground under ouc of the windows, 
which was more brilliant than the rest; in tlic midst 
was a white rose-tree, still in flower. Carey Chester 
stopped me as 1 was about to make some remark on 
this. 

“ Don’t say anytliing about that. It was her little 
girl’s garden, and slie still takes more pains with that 
than with all the rest of the garden put together. If 
she likes you, she will, pcrhajis, give you a rose from 
Alice’s tree. It will bo a great mark of favour.” 

Mrs. Day led the way into her cottage. There was 
a passage paved with red-brick, which led straight 
through the house. On one side of this passage, a 
door opened into what Mrsi Day called her best room, 
and on the other side was a door which opened iulo 
the kitchen. As there was an old sofa in the best 
room, and os it wai the best room, 1 was made to go 


there to rest. Not that I was m the least tired, but 
everybody chose to fancy I was. When Mrs. Day had 
established me to her satisfaction on the sofa, the 
children came tumbling over the uneven bricks of the 
passage, asking wliere they were to put their hats and 
gloves, and what they could do towards getting ten 
r^y, A door in the best room was opened, which 
I bad thought was a closet-door, and displayed an 
upward staircase. As the rliildrcn expressed a wish 
to go up stairs, and see what there was new, since 
they were Ihera last, Mra. Day took them up; and 1 
heard their little feet and their merry voices over 
head for some moments; then they came down again, 
and Mrs. Day in the midst of them, carrying Kitty in 
her arms. 

"Now, you must get out the playthings, dear Mrs. 
Day,” said Kitty—“ I know where they arc. They 
are in that thing,” pointing to on old woluut-wood 
book-ease. “ We only want to look at them, you 
know; and then you must tell us about little Alice 
again. I love to hear of her.” And the ))retty over¬ 
indulged darling pointed her little wliite finger at the 
book-case, and then looked coaxingly in Mrs. Day’s 
face. Mrs. Day could not resist that look; bat began 
feeling in iicr pocket immediately for a buneb of keys, 
and selecting one, she put it intotbc lock of the book¬ 
case. The door was opened, and displayed, carefully 
arranged, tbe mother’s treasure—her dead child’s 
pUiythiugs. Tlicrc were tbe little tca-thiiigs all in a 
row. These were taken out, and put on a table, to 
the great delight of the children. There was a wax 
doll oil discoloured, and with its face sadly cracked, 
that lay iu a doll’s cradle. The children looked at 
this with reverent, half-dismayed faces. They did not 
quite understand what it was to die ; but they knew 
that Alice had been like themselves, a great many , 
yeurr before; that site took great pride and pleasure 
in her dull; and that she had never lived to be a | 
woman ; but hod died when she was nine years old, 
and was buried under the ycw-trcc. • Then there was 
a little wooden cart she had had given her, when she 
was two years old, by their own mamma; and a box 
of Tonbridge-w.'ire toys. Mrs. Day took the lid off, 
for them to sec, but she would not let them touch one ' 
of the things inside, liccause little Alice had lost put 
llicm in, with her own hands. There was a little 
thimble and a housewife and a pair of scissors; and 
there was a Bible and prayer-book. All these things 
Mrs. Day held in her own hands, wliile the children 
stood iu a group round her, and asked their simple | 
questions about bow long Alice bad this or that, in a j 
whisper. It seemed as if they half fancied she was , 
near, and might hear them. At last everything had 
been seen and talked of;—^Mrs. Day closed the 
book-case once more; and they all went slowly out 
into the garden, leaving me to meditate on what I hod , 
seen. In less than ten minutes I hoard a loud shout j 
of young voices under the walnut-tree, and, peeping | 
out at the window, I saw Mrs. Day giving little Jack ! 
a ride on her back. She looked as if the presence of 
children could always make her gay. Finding that mj 
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proper companions had disappeared, I got up and 
stole into the kitchen, wliich 1 liked much better than 
the best room. It was small, low, and scrupulously 
clean. It had a wide, projecting chimney, in which 
no fire was, nor had been all that summer, if I was to 
judge by the briglitnoss of the bars, and the gorgeous 
beau-pot of double poppies, which filled up the space 
within them. There were two old arm-chairs, beside 
the fire-place, under the chimney. I had to stoop my 
head to sit down in one of these chairs ; beside it was 
a little round tabic, on which lay an old Bible, Mrs. 
Day’s spectacles, a thimble, and some thread; and in 
a little recess in the wall, beside the fire, a few old 
books of a religious nature,—“ The Whole Duty of 
Man,” “Blair’s Sermon’s,” “ Ilcrvey’s Meditations.” 

I got out from the chimney-ingle again, and ex¬ 
amined one or two plants in pots, which stood in the 
room. These were a small orange-tree, a fine geranium, 
a calceolaria, and a cineraria. These looked as if she 
had bestowed much pains upon them. Ou the walls 
were some strange, old, coloured engravmgs, repre¬ 
senting Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, as female 
figures, in the most wonderful costumes, and with 
singular attendants, selected from the wildest beasts. 
There was an old telescope supported by two iron 
nails in the wall; there was also a tall, narrow looking- 
glass, hung, glantinyiicular, on the wall. Over the 
low-browed eliimiicy was a slielf, and on this were 
ranged a few bright brass candlesticks, a spice-box, a 
tobacco-box, and a flour-drcilgcr. The floor was 
covered with a patched carpet, the windows h.ad little 
dimity curtains; there w'as a walnut-wood bureau, 
and a table of the same wood. 1 could see no signs 
of any kitchen work ever being performed there. 
Upon further investigation of the premises, 1 found 
Ann, a stout girl who was Lira. Day’s maid, domes¬ 
ticated in the washhouse, which was a much larger 
apartment than any other in the house, and did duty 
ns kitchen, and dairy, and scullcrj'. I had scarcely 
got back to my place on the sofa in the best room, 
when Carey and little Kitty came to fetch the cups 
and saucers, and to tell Ann to carry out the large 
table from the best room. In a few moments we 
were all actively engaged in setliug out the evening 
meal, under the walnut-tree. I must not forget to 
state tliai there was a small tabic as well as a large 
one; and, that at the small table the small folks sat, 
and drank tea out of the small cups and saucers which 
had once belonged to ^ittle Alice. These playthings 
Mrs. Day always brought out when any well-behaved 
children came to see her, though she never allowed 
any one but herself to handle anything else which had 
belonged to her darling. It is said that little Alice 
used to have the little cups placed on a table beside 
her bed daring her last illness, and would play at 
having a party to tea; and that just before she died, 
when she knew that she was dying, she told her 
mother to be sure and let any litlle girls, who came 
to tlie bouse when she was dead and buried, make tea in 
those pretty cMs; " for you know, mother dear, it will 
remind you omho happy times I spent with them. 


when you would pretend to be a lady come to take 
tea with me. You must play at that sometimes when 
I am gone.” 

And Mrs. Day played at pretending to be a lady 
come to tiike tea with Kitty that evening, and though 
she looked pale at first, and the tears were in her 
eyes, yet Kitty and Jack played such odd tricks, and 
said so many droll things, that her bitter recollections 
passed away. Mary Chester presided at the large 
tea-table, and made tea for us grown-up people, 
while Mrs. Day sat with the children. 

“ Look at her,” whispered Charles; “ is Pascal’s 
aphorism applicable to her, ‘ Peu de chose nous console 
pareeqvepeu de chose nous afflige?'^ or would you say 
rather, ‘Weeping may euduro for a night, but joy 
conicth in the moruiug f’ ” H 

“ I would say neither. Pascal’s moi is a little too 
contemptuous of human nature, and the ‘weeping 
that endurctli for a night ’ designates a sorrow of a 
short and violent nature; not one like this, which has 
endured for fificcn years. It is out of the very depths 
of the grief which has endured so long, that Mrs. Day 
can take part in the joy of children, and this joy is I 
indeed but the inversion of her grief. She is evidently ' 
a woman whose heart would have been ‘ too happy in i 
its happiness,’ had she been the mother of many | 
children. God saw fit to deprive her of her only one, : 
and she has learned to be resigned to His will, even ’ 
while the sorrow has clouded her life. Let us go and 
talk with her. It must be good for all of us to 
converse with such a being. She looks like a truly ‘ 
good woman.” 

“ She is what she looks like,” said Charles; “ her i 
husband told my father once, that ‘ her price is above ' 
rubies,’ and that ‘ he verily believed God had taken \ 
her child away from her to try her spirit, and see ' 
whether it would become rebellious; that there ! 
never was a woman who put more control upon her I 
feelings; not even before him, in the first year after | 
her loss, would she weep aloud for little Alice.’ ” I 

1 thought of the passionate subs and the fervent 
prayers which 1 had heard uttered under the yew-tree 
over the grave, a few days before, and I could not but ' 
respect the woman whose heart w'as so steadfast, that . 
even the sorrow of years long passed by, lived within ' 
her, and became a bond of union bctw'een her and God. j 

■When our evening meal was finished, we sent the i 
little ones to play in the orchard, while we sat round 
our hostess, under the wjJnut-tree, and she told us 
many a simple talc, stored in her mind during the 
fifty ycai’s of her life; talcs of which she knew the 1 
actors; often, indeed, she was an actor in them her¬ 
self. They were all, or chiefly, about Linley folks; 
and many of them were about children who died 
young. Children seemed ever dearer to her heart 
than adults. With what tenderness she spoke of 
them; how she loved to repeat their clever sayings 
and descant ou their pretty ways! She was a real 
“ Children’s Friend,” and w'as in high favour with all 


(I) A little thing consoles us because a little thing aflects us. 
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the young folks for five miles round. About eight 
o’clock she rose and said, “ Now, Indies, I must go 
and see that my John’s sapper is ready. Ann some¬ 
times forgets it, and he will be home soon, I expect. 
He’s had a long day over the hill getting in the oats. 

" We had better think of returning, now,” said 
Mary, when she had gone. “ Old Day and his wife 
go to bed at half-past eiglit; and we will not in¬ 
fringe on their habits. William, will you see about 
the ponies; and you, Richard, will you bring the 
children to the house ?” 

The children grumbled a little, after their childish 
fashion, at being obliged to go away so early. They 
are wont to believe that pleasure will or ought to last 
for ever. Before we left, John Day came home; a 
hide, fresh-colouMli old man, with a steady, pleasant 
countenance. He greeted us all heartily and respect¬ 
fully, said he was “glad we had kept his old woman 
company while ho was awaythat “ the days was 
long and lonesome to her, biding all day in the house 
by herself.” 

“ But I don’t bide in the house all day, John.” re¬ 
plied his wife; “ or how would we have such a gar¬ 
den ?” and she looked at her flowers with pride. 

“ Ah 1 that’s true j she’s a fine hand at a garden, 
isn’t she, Mr. Charles ? She’s so uncommon fond of 
it, that I mind one day last summer, coming home, 
as 1 have now, after a tired day, she’d been trimming 
that white rose-tree, and she had clean forgot my 
supper. But that’s the only time she ever neglected 
! her duty to me,” and he smiled and looked at her 
alTecliunatcly. Mrs. Day turned away with a pleased 
smile, and gathered one or two beautiful roses from 
the said tree,— Lillie Alice, as she called it,—and gave 
one to each of the ladies, with a kind “God bless 
you!” and a whispered word, “If ye ever have a 
little one, put the dried leaves of this flower under its 
first pillow, and think of Sarah Day, of Comb Hill. 
It may bring you good luck, and can do you no harm.” 

“What a singular request!” I said to Mary, as we 
went through the dark wood on our way home. “ She 
I is not at all a person 1 should have suspected of 
I having strong feelings, a poetical temperament, and a 
'■ pet sup(!rstition. She looks so quiet, calm, and jog- 
li trot. If I hod not seen her in the churchyard, and 
' afterwards in her own garden, and in the midst of 
these children, 1 should have said she was nothing at 
all remarkable.” 

"Do you think her remarkable nowP” inquired 
one of the young men. 

" Yes, I do; and I begin to think the Linley Valley 
and the surrounding hills have none but remarkable 
inhabitants. I have seen only a glimpse of Mrs. Day, 
and out of that glimpse Wordsworth could have made 
a poem. She is a strong, pure, gentle woman. How 
far superior to a dozen women of her age who pass 
through my mind at this moment! votaries of the 
world, whose only object in life seems to be to keep 
I up a semblance of a foolish youth! who have done 
I nothuig useful—whoso mind is frittered away iu 


vanity—and who would probably look down upon 
Mrs. Day as upon an inferior. Yet tliey go to church 
on Sundays as she docs. Oh! not as she docs. She 
goes there to look on the face of the living*God, and 
she sees it j they go tliere to look at the congrega¬ 
tion and hear the preacher; and that is all see 
and hear.” 

Charles Chester quoted from George Herbert’s 
“Temple”— 

“ He that desires to see 
The face of God, in his religion must 
Sincere, entire, constant, and humble be.” 

“ That is it,” I said. “It is because she has led 
an active, useful life in the sphere in which she was 
bom; and in her religion is ‘sincere, entire, constant 
and humble;’ it is on this account that she is better 
than inatiy women, than most women; it is on this 
account that she gains love and honour from uU; for, 
indeed, virtue is the only noble, honourable, and lovely 
thing.” 

“ 'fhere arc not many Mrs. Days in the world 1” 
exclaimed Carey, as we emerged from the wood upon 
the oj)ea space on the top of the hill, and looked 
down upon Linley village, half hidden in mist. 

“ No; but that is the veiy reason wJiy we should 
all do our best to increase their number. Precept 
and example have not lost their efficacy iu human 
nature,” said Charles, gravely. 

“ We may increase the number of women like Mrs. 
Day, perhaps; but we cannot increase the number of 
bills like this, Charles,” said I. “ As 1 have been 
here once, and seen botli Mrs. Day and Comb Hill, 
you may be sure I sliall find my way up hither again.” 

“ See how slowly the mist is curling up from that 
end of the valley, and how fast the sun seems to be 
going down,” said Mary. “ We must not linger, or 
it will bo dark before we get home.” j 

“ Come, children, now for a run,” cried Richard; j 
and away they all went down the hill, leaving Mary, 1 
Kitty and me with Cliarlcs. We went on slowly but j 
steadily, and talked of Mrs. Day and her unassuming i 
character, and her uneventful life, all the way home. j 

Ever since that evening, when I read or hear of 
simple goodness in a woman, which makes itself felt ; 
in the mere presence, and brings a blessing with j 
it, on all occasions, I remember Mrs. Day of Comb | 
Hill, and try to recall her still eyes and her peaceful, |! 
unworldly look; and I say to myself, “ So looked this i I 
or that woman ” whose goodness has become famous. 
She is sister in spirit to Mrs. Day of Comb Hill. 

—♦— 

In the sciences every one has so much as he really 
knows and comprehends; what be believes only, and 
takes upon trust, are but shreds; which, however 
well in the whole piece, make no considerable addition 
to his stock who gathered them. Such borrowed 
wealth, like fairy money, though it were gold in the 
hand from which be received it, will be but leaves and 
dust when he comes to use it.— Jacke on the Under¬ 
standing, book i. 0 . iv. § 23. 
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ll LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS.* ] 

1 ] Mm. Jamesok has written much aud ably on 
andicut Artj-^n that portion of it, at least, which is 
associated with the past ages of Christianity; her 
i knowledge has been acquired by very extensive reading, 

' and she has become intimately acquainted with the 
most curious and the best works of art, by frequent 
: visits to the most famous collections throughout 
. Europe. She writes not only learnedly, but eloquently; 
takes a broad, comprehensive, aud liberal view of the 
subject in baud, aud irresistibly compels her readers 
onward in the pursuit of a theme, which, under less 
pleasant and skilful guidance, would possibly possess 
little atti-action, even iu these days of almost universal 
I erudition. 

Aud when we consider the intimate relationship 
that formerly existed between Christianity and Art,— 

: how, notwithstanding the obscurity which surrounded 
. both, they progressed together, aud, we will go so far 
\ as to sny, assisted caeh other through a long period of 
! darkness, till the light of the Reformation showed a 
I new starting-point fur their future career, and each 
pursued a course distiuct from, aud independent of, 

I the other;—when tliis, wc say, is considered, it docs 
\ seem strange that meu should regard the records of 
! those periods, even witli all their superstition and 
fanaticism, as little better than “ old wives’ tales,” and 
; unworthy the notice of thinking aud rational beings. 

It should, however, always be borne in mind, tliat, iu 
. the days when the followers of a pure religion— 
debased as it undoubtedly too often was by ignorance 
; and imposition—evoked the aid of art to promulgate 
^ its tenets and eulorce its practice, there was scarcely 
j any oilier channel through which this object could be 
I attained: cdueution was restricted to the cell and tiic 
cloister; hooks were unknown beyond the walls of the 
monastery aud the convent; oral teaching, even when 
c.xcrcised, had little power to convert, because ibc 
minds of the multitude were unprepared for its 
reception; there remained then no other means by 
which they could be so eifcctually taught the charities 
of life, and sec excmpliCcd the virtues of the religion 
they professed, a.s by symbolical representations; for 
the eye may be easily made the medium of communi¬ 
cation to the understanding and the heart, when they 
can comprehend aud feel no other. Hence the 
priesthood of former ages were glad to avail them¬ 
selves of Ihe^sistance of the artist in working out 
their objects; and hence their churches and ecclesias¬ 
tical ediSccs were filled with pictures of saints, aud 
martyrs, aud holy men, undergoing the trials and 
afttictiotts which gave them a title to the crown of 
immortality. It was just the same spirit that led the 
most polished nations of antiquity—the rulers of 
Greece aud Home—to place their heroes on the roll 
of heathen mythology, and summon the worshippers to 
temples rcoi'cd to the honour of modal divinities; 

(1) H.egendsof the MouutipOrders,as Represented in the Fine 
Arts, forming the Second Series of Sacred and Legendary Art." 
By Mrs.^ometiou. London, Longman A' Co* 


where the deeds of the mighty were sung in poBuns, ' 
and offerings were exultingiy laid on tlm altars of 
sacrifice. Aud thus the ministers of the simple, 
unostentatious religion of Christ, while openly rqecUug : 
Polytheism, unquestionably favoured its practice—in 
many cases without any unworthy or insincere motive , 
—by appealing to the senses of a rude and credulous , 
people, and “ making them gods who are not gods.” ] 

We trust to be acquitted of all 8U]icrstitiou8 and i 
irreverent feeling,—of all sympathy with the absurd i 
uses and doctrines of the Romanists,—if we express j 
our agreement with Mrs. Jameson's opinion, that the : 
poetical and traditional saints of the early ages of that ; 
church ouglit to have, even for those who dissent from ! 
it, a deep and lasting interest. For, she says, in ' 
speaking of them as they arc reprcifeled iu art:— 

“ Where the information has been, throngh ignorance | 
or incapacity, most imperfect and inadequate, it is still | 
consecrated through its original purpose, and through 1 
its relation to what wc liold to be most sacred, most 
venerable, most beautiful, and most gracious, on earth : 
or in Iteavcn. Therefore the angels still hover before , 
us with shining, wind swift wings, as links between the ! 
terreslrial and the celestial; therefore evangelists and ! 
apostles are still enthroned as the lepositarics of truth; ! 
the fathers and confessors of the Olmrch still stand relied ; 
in authority as dispensers of a diviner wisdom; the 
martyrs, palm-sccptred. sliow us what once was sufl’ered, 
and could again lie suficred, for truth and righteousness’ 
sake; the glorified penitents still hold out a blessed 
hope to those wlio, in sinning, have loved much; tlie 
virgin patronesses still represent to us the Christian 
ideal of womanhood in its purity and its power. The 
image might be defective, bnt to our forefathers it be¬ 
came gracious and sanctified through the suggestion, at 
least, of all they could conceive of holiest, brightest, and 
best. The lesson convoyed, cither by example or pic¬ 
tured parable, was always intelligible, and, iu the bauds 
of great and sincere artists, irresistibly impressive and 
attractive. To us, tlicrcforc, in these later times, such 
representations are worthy of reverent study, for the 
sake of their own beauty, or for the sake of the spirit of 
love and faith iu which they were created.” I 

There is, we sItouM presume, nolbing in this 
argument to excite controversy, aud yet we can 
readily imagine it might prove a cause of uffence. | 
liut the rCligiou.H faith of any community, however, in | 
one’s own opinion, removed from the right path, is | 
entitled to respect, simply because it is a religious ! 
faith, and therefore .*m acknowledgment of a superior | 
Being whose attributes arc wisdom and goodness. | 
We may reject their creed, we may deplore their \ 
errors, we may deride tlieir mummeries, we may j 
labour earnestly for their conversion; but wc have no 
right to doubt the honesty and sincerity of their I 
hearts, nor should we refuse tlicm the testimony of 
admiration for their zciJ, though that zeal be 
“ without knowledge.” It must moreover be borne in 
mind, that if the outward religious ceremonies of the 
Romish church glittered with vain anti empty pageantry 
so as to become almost a religion of sights and sounds, 
there were, at the successive periods of which Mrs. 
Jameson writes, thousands who knew little of its 
outward show, and worehipped at lowly and very 
humble slu-incs. These had little else to support 
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them in their faith tiian the testimony of their con* 
sciences to truths taught by men ns humble as 
themseWes, and as far removed from the pomp and 
splendour of vast ecclesiastical establishments. What 
would be the purpose here of imposition f And is there 
nothing to be learned from the examples which have 
come down to us, of their patience, and meekness, 
and gentleness, and purity of life F It seems a great 
pity that writers of the present day—a day whose 
watchword is “liberty” in all things—should be called 
upon to defend themselves from the charge of disciple- 
ship, even when writing a history of facts almost 
without a. comment. Mrs. Jameson’s former work on 
“ Sacred and Legendary Art ”—to which, by the way, 
the volume now under review is a necessary sequel— 
has subjected her to the accusation of having spoiled 
her book by making it lioman Catholic, This is her 
reply 

“ But I am not a Boman Catholichow, therefore, 
could I honestly write in the love of thought, feeling, 
conviction, natural and becoming in one of that faith 1 
1 have Iiad to tread what all will allow to bo difficult 
and dangerous ground. How was this to bo dono safely, 
and without offence, easily given in these days 1 Kot, 
surely, by swerving to the right and to the left;—not by 
the affectation of candour;—not by leaving wholly aside 
aspects of character and morals which this department 
of the fine arts, the representations of monastic life, 
necessarily place before us. There was only one way in 
which the task undertaken could be achieved in a right 
spirit—by going straight forward, according to the best 
lights 1 had, and ssying what appeared to me the truth, 
as far as my subject required it; and my subject—let 
me repeat it here—is artistic and (esthetic, not reiigioua 
This is too much of egotism, but it has become necessary 
to avoid ambiguity. I will only add that, as from the 
beginning to the end of this book there is not one word 
false to my own faith—my own feelings; so 1 truly hope 
there is not one word which can give offence to the 
earnest and devout reader of any persuasion :—if there 
be, I am sorry;—what can I say more'!" 

Mrs. Jameson’s volumes have been written, not 
with the view of offering an apology for monachism, 

I but to show how the works of the great masters of art 
I who owe their fame to this often vilified system may 
be rightly interpreted. Painting, as we have before 
observed, was one of (he means employed to bring the 
j mind of man into obedience to the rule of faith, and 
I a powerful engine it became, when proceeding from a 
mmd enthusiastically imbued with the spirit of its 
theme. Every one knows, by his own experience, 
what impression a fine picture, whatever its subject, 
leaves on the memory, and how the recollection of it 
will cling to us—imperfect it may be, like some flitting 
shadow—long after it has passed before the eyes. It 
is not to bo wondered at then, that nations who were 
sitting in comparative darkness while yet removed but 
a short distance from the great fountain of light 
which broke forth at the Christian epoch, and whose 
ears had heard some faint echoes of the miracles then 
performed, and of the persecutions and martyrdoms 
I which the intervening periods had witnessed, should 
regard with awe and veneration the pictured repre¬ 
sentations of those who had “fought the fight of 
faith," and of their actions. And if monachism had 
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done nothing more than record these deeds, end 
preserve them from perishii^, it would be entitled to 
the gratitude of every succeeding generation 
Christian men—certainly of eveiy lover of art. But 
monachism did more than this: there is not a blessing 
which we of the enlightened nineteenth century enjoy 
—there is notliing of which we are proud—^thatwe do 
not owe, either directly or indirectly, to it. We ' 
are no apologists for this system; we should grieve— 
heartily—to sec it prevailing again; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to facts, and w'c must speak justly of ; 
these facts. The mciitul darkness which covered the 
civilised world after the barbaric hordes of Alario and 
Attila had passed over its surface, might have existed , 
until now, had not the few followers of Christianity, ( 
forming themselves into monastic institnlions—at , 
first “no bigger than a man’s hand,” but afterwards ! 
swelling and spreading over the earth—kept alive i 
some sparks of intelligence and vitality. True, they j 
were for a long period concealed ; the gems lay hid in | 
obscure and far-away places; there was “ neither voice ' 
nor language,” for many years, to tell of their existence; 
the Goth and the Hun, like the lava from the licry 
mountain ujmn Herculaneum, had overspread all that 
was beautiful, and bright, and excellent; but they 
were still living, and ready to come forth with renewed 
splendour when the fitting time had arrived for their 
reappearance. Let us see how eloquently Mrs. Jameson 
writes on this subject. 

“ Monachism in art>, taken in a large sense, is histo¬ 
rically interesting, as the expression of a most important 
era of human culture. Wo are outliving the gross preju¬ 
dices which once represented the life of the cloister as 
being from first to last a life of laziness and imposture: 
we know that, hut for the monks, the light of liberty, 
and literature, and science, had been for ever extin¬ 
guished ; and that, for six centuries, there existed, for 
the thoughtful, the gentle, the inquiring, the devout 
spirit, no peace, no security, no homo but the cloister. 
There, learning trimmed her lamp; there, contempla¬ 
tion pruned her wings; there, the traditions of art, pre¬ 
served from age to age by lonely and studious men, kept 
alive in form and colour the idea of a beauty beyond I 
that of earth—of a might beyond that of the spear and 
the shield,—of a divine sympathy with suffering hu¬ 
manity. To this we may add a stronger claim on our 
respect and moral sympathies. The protection and the 
better education given to women in these early commu¬ 
nities ; the venerable and distinguished rank assigned 
to them when, as govemesscs of their order, they be- j 
came in a manner dignitaries of tho Church; the intro¬ 
duction of their beautiful and saintly effigies, clothed 
with all the insignia of sanctity and authority, into tho 
decoration of places of worship and books of devotion,— 
did more, perhaps, for the general cause of womanhood 
than all the boasted institutions of chivalry." 

There is, however, a dark side to this glowing pic¬ 
ture, but we do not care to hold it up; nor is our 
authoress, with all her respect for these iustitutions 
and the dwellers in them, slow in acknowledging their 
errors and failings. She relates a legend to show how 
eager the monks often showed themselves to be—^in a 
sly way too—to exalt (heir own particular Order, and 
to advance their own objects, more than those of (he 
religion or the morality they professed. It is, as she 

c 
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I says, " a siwicimen not unworthy of John Bunyan, if 
Juba had been a Domiulcau friar iustead of a Puritan 
tinker— 

" A certain scholar in the university of Bologna, of 
no good repute, cither for his morals or his manners, 
found himself once (it might have been in a dream) in 
a certain meadow not far from the city, and there came 
on a terrible storm; and ho lied for refuge until he j 
came to a bouse, where, finding the door shut, he 
knocked and entreated shelter. And a voice from within 
answered, ‘ I am J ustice; 1 dwell here, and this house I 
is mine; but as thou art not just, thou canst not enter 
iu.’ The young man tUrned away sorrowfully, and pro¬ 
ceeding furtner, the rain and the storm beating upon 
him, he came to another house; and again he knocked 
and entreated shelter;-and a voice from within replied, 

‘ 1 am Truth; 1 dw^lEere, and this bouse is noiine ; but 
os thou lorest not truth, thou canst not enter here.' 
And further on he came to another house, and again 
besought to enter; and a voice from within said, ‘ 1 am 
Peace; I dwell here, and this house is mine; but as 
there is no peoco fur the wiuked, and those who fear not 
Clod, thou canst not enter here.’ Then he went on fur¬ 
ther, being much afflicted and mortified, and be came 
to another door and knocked timidly, and a voice from 
within answered, ‘ 1 am Uercy; 1 dwell here, and this 
house is mine; and if thou wouldst escape from this 
fearful tempest, repair quickly to the dwelling of the 
brethren of St. Dominick; that is the only asylum for 
those who are truly penitent.' And the scholar failed 
not to do a.s this vision had commanded. lie took the 
iiabit of the Order, and lived henceforth an example of 
every virtue." 

With the exception of the last, the extracts we 
nave made htive been selected from the introduction 
to the volume, in which is traced tlie rise and progress 
((f monastic iustitutious from their earliest establish¬ 
ment, till the period when they may be said to have 
covered the whole of Cliristku Europe, and to have 
bad no small infiurnce in the political affairs of every 
country where they prevailed. It was about tlie 
seventh century after tiic death of St. Benedict, or iu 
tiie tliirteenth of the Christian era, that the spirit 
broke forth which has left us—mouldering, and time¬ 
worn, and despoiled as they are—^soine of the grandest 
productions of human genius tliat the world ever saw, 
or most probably will sec;—cathedrals, abbeys, monas¬ 
teries, massive in their proportion.s, exquisite in tlicii 
rich and delicate carvings;—sculptures, rude perhaps 
in comparison with the finished works of the elassieal 
epochs, but noble, nevertheless, and full of dignity;— 
pictures, produced indeed in the twilight of art, yet 
evincing the depth of human feeling and the fervor of 
human faith. To und^atand fully the character of 
tlvcse conceptions, it is necessary to know something 
of the causes and results of the state of spiritual ex¬ 
citement at the period referred to. 

" There had been nearly a hundred years of desolating 
wars. The Crusades had upheaved society from its 
depths, as a storm upheaves the ocean, and changed the 
condition of men and nations. Whole provinces were 
left with half their population, whole districts remain^ 
uncultivated; whole mmilies, and thoso the highest in 
the land, were extinguished, and the homes of their 
retainers and vumls left desolate. Scarce a hearth in 
Christendom b«Ae which there wept not some child¬ 
less, husbandlessjuopcless woman. A generation sprang 
up, physically predisposed to a sort of morbid exaltation. 


and powerfully acted on by the revelation of a hitherto 
unseen, unfelt world of woe. In the words of Scripture, 

‘ men could not stop their ears from hearing of blood, 
nor shut their eyes from seeing of evil.' There was a 
deep, almost uoiveisal, feeling of the presence and the 
burden of sorrow; an awakening of the conscience to 
wrong;r a blind, anxious groping for the right; a sense 
that what bad hitherto sufficed to humanity would 
suffice no longer. But in the uneasy ferment of men’s 
minds, religious fear took the place of religious hope, 
and the religious sympathies and aspirations assumed in 
their excess a disordered and exaggerated form. The 
world was divided between those who sought to comfort 
the afflictions, and those who aspired to expiate the sins 
of humanity. To this period we refer the worship of 
Mary Magdalene, the passion for pilgrimages, for 
penances, for martyrdoms, for self-immolation to some 
object or some cause lying beyond ee//'. An infuaion of 
Orientalism into Western Christianity added a most 
peculiu tinge to the religious enthusiasm of the lime, 
a sentiment which survived in the palpable forms of 
art long after the cause had passed away. Pilgrims 
returned from the Holy Land, warriors redeemed from 
captivity among the Arabs and Saracens, brought back 
wild wonders, new superstitions, a more dreamy dread 
of the ever-present invisible, enlarging in the minds of 
men the horizon of the possible, without enlarging tlmt 
of experience. With a more abundant food for the 
fancy, with a larger sphere of action, they remained 
ignorant and wretched. As one, whose dungeon-walls 
have been thrown down by an earthquake in the dead 
of night, gropes and stumbles amid the ruins, and 
knows not, till the dawn cornea, how to estimate his 
own freedom, how to use his recovered powers,—thus it 
was with the people. But what was dark misery and 
bewilderment in the weak and ignorant, assumed in the 
more highly endowed a higher form; and to St Francis 
and his Order we owe what has been happily called tlie 
mystic school in poetry and painting; that school wbicli 
so strongly combined the spiritual with the sensual, and 
the beautiful with the terrible, and the tender with the 
inexorable; which first found utterance in the works of 
Dante, and of the ancient painters of Tuscany and Um¬ 
bria. It has been disputed often whether the suggestions 
of Dante influenced Giotto, or the creations of Oiotto 
inspired Dante; but the true influence and inspiration 
were around both, and dominant over both, when the two 
greatest men of their age united to celebrate a religion 
of retribution and sufifering; to solemnize the espousals 
of sanctity with the self-abnegation which despises all 
things, rather than with the love that pardons and the 
hope that rejoices; and which, in closing ‘ the gates of' 
pleasure,’ would have sliut the gates of mercy on 
mankind.” 

But it is time that wc passed on to the immediate 
subject-matter of this highly interesting volume, and 
among the numerous “ legends ” therein narrated we 
could extract, did our limits permit, many equally 
beautiful, affecting, and characterised by tlie noblest 
motives that actuate humanity. Mrs. Jameson arranges 
her book into three divisions, aocording to the founders 
of the three great monastic Orders, including under 
each head the various minor Orders that sprung from 
them. The Benedictines, as the earliest, are placed 
first on the list, with Uicir followers, the Camaldolese, 
the Yallambrosians, the Carthusians, and the Cister¬ 
cians : next come the Angustiucs, with their off-shoots 
—mostly of minor importance; and then the Fran¬ 
ciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, and Jesuits, each of 
wliich claims ils own separate and distinct founder, 
whose laws and precepts were implicitly obeyed by 
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I their respective disciples, so far at least as to avoid 
any separation or secession. The fonuders of these 
various religious establishments were all remarkable 
men—men of genius, of deep insight into human eha- 
racter, of determined will, of large sympathies, of Itigh 
aspirations, and of unquestionable piety; differing as 
much from each other in character, as their respective 
communities differed from each other in aim and pur¬ 
pose. The Benedictine Order, as the earliest, the most 
interesting and important—the great civilisers, in 
fact, of the modem world—claim a few words at our 
hands. The pictured effigies of the smnlly personages 
of this renowned and widely-spread Order offer to the 
reflective mind associations of no common interest, and 
are suggestive of a multitude of thoughts,—some pain¬ 
ful and humiliating, such as wait on all institutions 
springing out of the temporary conditions of society 
and our imperfect human nature; yet, predominant 
over these, feelings of gratitude, sympathy, and admi¬ 
ration ; if not in all cases due to the individual repre¬ 
sented, yet belonging of right to the community whose 
great and glorious privilege it was to raise up the 
half-savage serfs of Europe to a sentient and intelligent 
being, and to build and endow a new world, of com¬ 
parative order and beauty, out of the ruins of the old. 
The post of honour thus assigned to them they are 
entitled to,— 

" First, as the early missionaries of the _ north of 
Europe, who carried the light of the Gospel into tliose 
wilds of Britain, Gaul, Saxony, and Belgium, where 
heathenism still solemnized impure and inhuman rites; 
—who with the Gospel carried also peace and civiliza¬ 
tion, and became the refuge of the people, of the serfs, 
the slaves, the poor, the oppressed, against the feudal 
tyrants and military spoilers of those barbaric times. 

“ Secondly, as the sole depositaries of learning and 
the arts through several centuries of ignorance; as the 
collectors and transcribers of books, when a copy of the 
Bible was worth a king's ransom; .... wc ore 
indebted to them for the preservation of many clas¬ 
sical remains of inestimable value; for instance, of 
the whole or the greater portion of the works of Pliny, 
Sallust, and Cicero. They were the fathers of Gothic 
{ architecture; they were the earliest ilinminaton and 
limners; and to crown theirdeservingsunder this head, 
the inventors of the gamut; and the first who instituted 
a school of music, was a Benedictine monk, Guido 
d'Arezzo. 

“ Thirdly, as the first agriculturists who brought 
intellectual resources, calculation, and law to bear on 
the cultivation of the soil; to whom we owe experi¬ 
mental farming, and gardening, &C.J wherever they car¬ 
ried the cross, they carried also the plough.” 

Of the Carthusians it is remarked:— 

“ The sumptuous churches and edifices of this self- 
denying Order date from the sixteenth century ; about 
that period we find the first application of their increas¬ 
ing funds to purposes of architecture and artistic decora¬ 
tion. They had previously been remarkable for their 
fine libraries, and their skill in gardening. They were 
the first and the greatest horticulturists of Europe; of 
them it may be said, ‘ that wherever they settled they 
made the desert blossom as the rose.’ When they built 
I their first nest amid the barren heights of Chartreux, 
they converted the stony waste into a garden. When 
they were set down amid the marshes at Pavia, they 
drained, they tilled, they planted, till the unhealthy 
swamp was clothed for miles around with beauty and 


fertility: it is now fast sinking back to its pristine 
state, but that is not the fault of the few poor monks 
who, after years of exile, have lately been restored to 
their cells, and wander up and down the precincts of that 
wondrous palace-like church and once smiling garden, 
like pale phantoms come back to haunt their earthly 
homes.” 

But we must bring both our quotations and our 
remarks to a close, trusting that we have shown and 
said enough to induce a perusal of Mrs. Jameson’s 
learned and interesting volume;—learned as regards 
the research and artistic knowledge she displays in it; 
interesting in the talcs and facts related of tlinsc wliosc 
names figure therein. Making every allowance for 
the fictions with which many of these histories are 
surrounded, there is nevertheless a large portion of 
tnith at the foundation; and a sensible reflective mind 
will be able, easily, to separate the gold from the alloy. 
It is astonishing bow ignorance, or prejudice, or in¬ 
difference blind the understanding and wnrp the 
judgment: men wander over the earth to seek out and 
admire the works of their fellow-nicn, but they know 
little, generally, and care less] for those who created 
them. They gaze upon the noble ruins of some old 
abbey or monastery, heedless that secluded monks 
caused those grey columns to rise and those lofty 
arches to spring, and that other generations of studious 
men were silently employed within their walls in work¬ 
ing out the regeneration of mankind. They pace up 
and down the aisles and cloisters of some cathedral, 
yet standing in its beauty and its power, forgetful that 
it was reared to the honour of God by these self-same 
devoted ministers of Lis temple. They admire the 
varied hues which the sunlight sheds through painted 
windows, from apostles, and saints, and martyrs,—too 
often regarding the pictured representations as only 
handing down to us the memories of fanatics and im- 
posters. They stand before a portrait of a St. Boniface 
or a St. Clara, ignorant that the one abjured the world 
on account of its wickedness; and perhaps associating 
the other—one of England’s earliest martyrs to the 
faith—with much that is sensual. Let us not, how¬ 
ever, be misunderstood; we are no advocates for saint- 
worship or image-worship, but we would that the lives 
and characters of those who are designated as “ saints” 
should be well understood ere they are passed by as 
unworthy of notice, or subjected to ridicule. Ours is 
an age of reason and of reaUlies, it ought not the less 
to be an age of faith;—faith in our own pure and more 
enlightened creeds, whichhave sprung fronithose beliefs 
for which the heroes and heroines, if we may be per¬ 
mitted to use the term, of Mrs. Jameson’s book 
” endured a great fight of afflictions.” In closing the 
volume—a most valuable addition, by the way, to tho 
art-literature of our country—^wo do so with this re¬ 
flection, that, while wc regard such histories and such 
representations as only the “ types and shadows of 
good things,” worthy of being known, and imitated 
up to a certain point, it ought to be matter of con¬ 
solation and thankfulness to each one of us ^ t^t 
Christian art is not now needed to enforce Christian 
charity or induce religious belief. 
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THE BRAZILIAN BRIDE. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PAUT I. 

Among the nobles who suffered most from tlie in¬ 
vasion of Portugal, and who followed John YI. across 
the Atlantic, in search of a safer home in another 
hemisphere, was the Marquess de Gonsolva. He 
had married a young and lovely woman, to whom lie 
was tenderly attached. She suffered much at the 
separation from lier home and family, and her health 
failed under the fatigue and privation of the voyage; 
site had scarcely reached Brazil, ere she died in giving 
birth to a son. 

The Marquess remained a widower, devoting himself 
to the care of his child, and the reparation of his 
ruined fortune. 

Alonzo was a fine, generous-spirited boy; grateful 
and affectionate in his disposition, and very handsome 
in his person; his clear, dark complexion, laughing 
eyes, and white teeth, were united to a form remark¬ 
able for its just proporj.iou$ and natural grace. It 
was oif the subject of his education that Jiis father 
felt, most severely, the change of his circumstances; 
he could not afford to send him to Europe, but all the 
scanty means that Rio dc Janeiro supplied were j)ut 
in requisition, aud in every respect made the mo.st of. 

“ VVhat a pity it is,” thought the good Marquess, 
“ that my boy, who is beyond all doubt the finest and 
most talented boy in the country, should lose any ad¬ 
vantage that money could procure. Money, money, 
where arc you to be had ? ” cried the father, impa¬ 
tiently pacing the room; he suddenly stopped, and 
appeared for a full half-hour wrapped in thought; 
then, starting from his reverie, ordered his horse, rode 
in great haste to the convent of-, had n long con¬ 

ference with his sister the Abbess, returned home, 
declined an invitation to a ball, and WTote letters the 
remainder of the evening. 

A large and important looking packet was addressed 
to a Portuguese merchant, well known as a man of 
great wealth at St. Paul’s. About the time an answer 
might be expected the Marquess became anxious and 
impatient; it arrived at length; Alonzo took it to his 
father, who shut himself up in his room to read it. 

Presently, Alonzo was called. “ My boy,” said 
the Marquess, rubbing his hands in great glee, “ how 
would you like to be married?” Alonzo was just 
turned seventeen, and4hereforc answered without a 
moment’s hesitation, “ Very much indeed, sir!”—^and 
as he spoke, the bright eyes of Donna Clara, the little 
peeping foot of Donna Julia, and the separate perfec¬ 
tions of half a dozen other donnas, glanced in delightful 
I confusion across his mind. “ Then married you shall 
i be,” replied his father; “sit down, ray son; I have 
I an important communication to make. I need not 
I inform you that we have lost almost the whole of our 
! property, with but very little hope of regaining it; in 
fact, we are very poor. I wish you to go to Europe, 
and for the nej^ew years to have every advtmtogc 
tluit triivel, stal|t and an introduction to the first 
society can give- I wish you, in short, to lake your 


station in the world—^that station for which your birth i 
and talents so eminently fit you; but this wish cannot i 
be accomplished without money; and money, as we are j 
situated, cannot be procured, except by—marriage.” ' 

A pause; the blood receded from the cheek of Alonzo, ! 
but, bdwing his head, he replied, “ 1 understand you, | 
sir.” The Marquess proceeded, “Senlior Josef Mendez ^ 
owes his rise of life to my father, and much also to 
me; he is, as you well know, considered the richest | 
individual in Brazil; he has only one child, a daughter, ! 
the sole inheritor of his wealth, I have proposed a 
marriage between you and her, frankly offering the ; 
fair barter of rank on one side for wealth on the other. i 
I believe it to be the secret wish of his heart that his ; 
daughter should be ennobled by marriage; gratitude ' 
unites with pride, and he has accepted my offer with | 
the utmost eagerne-ss. It is arranged that we ij)r i ^ 
stantly proceed to St. Paul’s, where the ceremony | 
will take place—from thence you start for England. 

My worthy friend, Mr. Mordaunt, will meet you at ' 
Ealmouth. I write to him by this next packet, offering . 
him so handsome an income, that 1 have no doubt 
whatever he will become your tutor, guide, and com¬ 
panion, during your five years of travel and study. ' 
At the expiration of that time you will return to your 
home, and friends—your bride, and father. I pray i 
only that I may not be snatched away before that 
happy moment arrives; I shall then die in peace!” . 
The father and son embraeed with emotion. " But—” , 
saidAlonzo, hesitatingly: “but—the lady, sir?” “True , 

—the lady,” replied the Marquess; “ why—^your lady 
is but a child at present; she has not yet completed 
her thirteenth year, and I regret to say ” (the Marquess 
tried to look grave) “ her health is considered delicate; 
however, in all that personally regards her, 1 confess 
I am rather deficient in information.” 

Preparations were speedily made for their departure. 
Alonzo, who was a universal favourite, took leave of 
all his young friends with a heavy heart; they merely 
knew he was going to St. Paul’s and from thence to 
Europe; his intended marriage was a secret. 

His last visit was to his aunt, the Abbess, “ May 
the saints protect you, son of my brother!” cried the 
good lady. “ Alonzo, thou art the last support and 
representative of our ancient and noble house; 
blessed be the chance that brings it back to wealth 
and independence! But remember, Alonzo, thou 
takest upon thee a duty most delicate and most diffi¬ 
cult towards the hand that bestows these blessings. i 
There is no good in this world wdthout its attendant 
evil; may thy golden chains He lightly on thee ! ” j 

They embarked, and in a few days reached St. Paul’s, j 
They were met on board by Senhor Josef, nlittle elderly ! 
man, shrewd and active—with a long queue, cocked- ' 
hat, brown dress-coat, and llowcred waistcemt. His 
joy and pride were almost too great for words; and, 
for once in his life, natural feelings swept away hia 
whole routine of eoioplinicnt—which is saying a great 
deal for an old Portuguese. 

The house of Senhor Josef was situated in the centre 
of the town, and was not at all distinguished from its 
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I neighbours, either in its outside or inside appearance; 
! comfort had made less progress here than even at Rio. 
! 4 heavy, duU-looking building, with large whitewashed 
i rooms, a few of them only matted; rows of old-fashioned 
' chairs ranged round the wall, or projecting in two 
i stiff rows from the ends of a venerable-looking sofa; 
\ a couple of small tables, to match, looked at each other 
' from exactly opposite sides, and were ornamented with 
, artificial flowers somewhat faded, in vases; a French 
[ clock in a glass case; old, massive, silver candlesticks, 

! with candles ready to light, decorated with wreaths of 
I i white cut paper; such was the appearance of the grand 
. talu of the wealthiest man in Brazil. 

: Tliey were met at the cntrwice by a little dark, fat, 
'' good-humoured Senhora, arrayed in stiff flowered satin, 
i whom Senhor Josef introduced us his sister Theresa. 

■ She gave Alonzo a hearty smack on each cheek, and led 
aim into the sala, where presently a small table was 
brought in, by two neatly dressed black damsels, 
covered with cakes and very fine fruit. While Alonzo 
was paying his compliments to these delicacies, the 
two fathers were talking apart. “ The ship sails to¬ 
morrow,” said the Marquess; “it is very soon,” and 
he sighed; “ but, as you observe, we had better not 
lose the opportunity.” 

“Much better not,” replied Senhor Josef; “every 
thing is arranged; licence from the bishop, the priest, 
and the witnesses; all can be completed in an hour 
from this time.” 

“And your daughter ? ” 

“ AVhy, my lord, you know Isabella is but a child, 
and a sickly child; she has been sadly spoiled and 
petted ; and, in consequence of her ill health and my 
numerous avocations, her education has been somc- 
I what neglected; however, we must begin to make up 
! for lost time.” 

“ Well, Senhor,” said the Marquess, with a sort of 
, effort, “ the sooner the business is finished the better.” 
j Senhor Josef whisimred to his sister, and they both 
I left the room. The Marquess then informed Alonzo 
j that the ceremony would take place instantly, and that 
j to-morrow he would leave for Europe. The Marquess 
also thought it prudent to prepare his son for the 
appearance of his bride, and, after having repeated 
: what her father had stated, he continued; “ Promise 
I me, Alonzo, to conceal as much as possible any unfa¬ 
vourable emotion she may excite; remember we have 
set our fate, upon this cast!” 

“ Wo have, indeed, sir! ” said Alonzo, gravely; 
“but the sacrifice is great.” By this expression, 
Alonzo did not mean that he or his rank was sacrificed, 
although his more worldly father put this interpreta¬ 
tion on his words; no—the natural integrity, and yet 
unsullied freshness of his youthful feelings, told him 
that he was selling his honour and independence, and, 
what youth prizes so much in perspective, free choice 
in his wedded love. 

They retired to their separate hnlf-fumished bed¬ 
rooms to make some alteration in their dress; which 
was scarcely completed when a request arrived that 
they would meet Sciihor Josef in his private room. 


' Thither they went, and found him with a notary, a priest, 
and two witnesses. A deed was handed over to the 
Marquess to read, by which a very handsome settle¬ 
ment was made on his son; the Marquess expressed 
his gratitude, and Alonzo kissed the baud of his new 
father; the deed was signed aud sealed, and copies 
put in their possession. Senhor Josefs will was next 
read, in which, after providing for his sister, and be¬ 
queathing to her the only house he had (their present 
residence), the rest of his immense fortune he settled 
exclusively on his daughter. He also expressed his 
intention to make all fixed and sure by winding up his 
mercantile concerns before the return of Alonzo; but 
no laud would he purchase; he was aware that a large 
hereditary estate iu Portugal belonged by right to the 
Marquess, which in all probability he would possess in 
peace before he died. 

These interesting arrangements being completed, 

I the party were requested to proceed to the oratory, 
where the marriage ceremoi^ was to take place. 

Both the father and son felt sad misgivings on the 
subject of the bride herself, aud it was with a throb¬ 
bing heart that Alonzo, especially, approaclmd the 
oratory; his father, yet apprehensive of the final events, 
whispered emphatically, “Senhor Josef has performed 
his part nobly; oh, my son! for my sake struggle to 
support yours.” Alonzo pressed his father’s hand, but 
his heart was too full to answer. 

Although the day shone brightly through the arched 
and small-paucd windows of the oratory, it was, os 
usual iu Catliolic chapels on occasions of ceremony, 
lighted with a great number of huge wax candies, 
which produced a most disagreeable effect. Two rows 
of slaves, male and female, were drawn up on each 
side; the priest and witnesses took their stations, as 
did Alonzo aud tlic Marquess. Senhor Josef had gone 
for his sister and daughter. 

A few painful minutes elapsed. At length a scufile 
was heard in the passage, and “ Noh guero! non 
quero P’ was shrieked out by a weak but shrill female 
voice. A moment afterwards, Senhor Josef appeared 
with his sister, actually dragging in a thin, dark, lanky 
form, that was making all the opposition it was CBiiablc 
of, by biting, scratching, aud screaming. The fallicr 
and aunt were assisted by four young mulatto females, 
whose disordered wliitc dresses, and flowers falling 
from their heads, showed but too clearly in what de¬ 
sperate service they had been engaged. Tlie girl her¬ 
self was dressed in thickly-worked Indian muslin, 
trimmed with rich lace, but which, according to tlic 
Portuguese taste, was nearly as yellow as her own 
complexion; in her cars, and round her neck, won; 
clumsily set diamonds of great value; her hair they at¬ 
tempted to dress in vain, and it fell over her sltoulders, 
long, straight, and black. Anger and mortification 
were deeply impressed on the countenaiiecs of her 
father and aunt; and all present looked dismayed. 
But poor Alonzo! his blood ran cold; he actually 
sickened —and nothing but the imploi-ing look of 
his father prevented him rushing from the oratory. 
When fairly placed in the centre of the circle, the 
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girl shook herself free, rmd threw bsek her dis¬ 
ordered hair; she was panting with rage and exertion, 
evidently beyond her strength; she glanced first on 
the Marquess, and then turned her eyes steadily on 
Alonzo. Every one was wondering what would happen 
next; when to their surprise and relief, after a long 
and childish stare, slie stepped up quietly and placed 
herself beside him. The priest, who knew her well, lost 
not the favourable moment, and instantly commenced 
the service. She went through it with perfect com¬ 
posure, every now and then turning round to look at 
I her companion. Once did Alonzo raise his eyes to 
■ meet hers—but his fell, as if avoiding the gaze of a 
I basilisk; he visibly shrunk, as he touched her cold and 
I skinny baud—^iu short, ho could not conceal the agony 
1 he suffered. Nevertheless, the ceremony came to its 
conclusion, and with a sort of convulsive effort he 
i turned to salute his bride. But she had already 
reached the door (no one thought proper to prevent 
her)—there she stopped, and once again fixed her very 
large, black, and fearfully brilliant eyes upon Alonzo; 
their expression was changed, it was no longer the 
same as at the alt.ar; but what that expression was 
Alonzo, though haunted by it for years after, could 
never make out. 

The party left the oratory. The Marquess wa-s (he 
first to recover his composure, and conversed freely on 
indifferent topics until dinner was announced. Senhora 
Theresa mode an apology for her niece, who, she said, 

' was too unwell to join them. They sat down to a 
' repast more abundant than elegant; and the gloom 
j quickly disappeared from every countenance but one. 

• In the evening, the fathers had a long conference 
I over their coffee; and Alonzo, availing himself of the 
I excuse his intended early embarkation provided, retired 
' for the night to his chamber. 

After a light and hurried breakfast on the following 
j, morning, he prepared to depart. The Senhora ex- 
i. pressed her deep regret that Isabella was not sufficiently 
•i recovered, after the agitating scene of the preceding 
i day, to take leave of him personally; but,—and the 
' good Senhora was proceeding wit h a string of apologies, 

' when Alomso impatiently interrupted her by placing in 
, her hand a morocco case, containing a set of pink topaz 
' of the latest London fashion, wldch he liad brought 
from lUo as a present for his bride. He mumbled 
i something about the Senhora presenting it in his name 
i as it appeared he could qpt have the honour of offering 
! it himself. Away weih; the aunt with her prize, and 
returned in a few minutes with a ring, containing one 
deep yellow diamond, of value enough to purchase a 
dozen of his pink topaz sets, and this was given with 
many fine speeches from his bride, made up by the 
Senhora, with the felicity of her sex on such oocasious. 

After receiving the blessing of his new relatives, 
he went on board, accompanied by the Marquess, who 
took leave of him with the greatest affection; giving him, 
of course, much wise counsel, mixed with the heartiest 
congratulations rai his good fortune; but not one word 
was breathed, b«ither, concerning her who was at once 
the midter and marrer of all, the rivet to those golden 


links, without which, indeed, they would have lain 
lightly enough. The Marquess was a man of much 
tact; he felt that anything he could say on this 
delicate subject must be w'rong. 

A few weeks brought Alonzo to Falmouth, where 
ho Was met by Mr. Mordaunt, his tutor. They 
proceeded together to the continent, where it was 
arranged they should spend three years in travel and 
study; the two remaining years were to be devoted 
entirely to England. 

Mr. Mordaunt was admirably calculated for the 
office assigned to him, and soon became affectionately 
attached to liis pupil. 

Three delightfid years flew rapidly by. The most 
interesting spots in France, Germany, and sacred 
Italy were visited. The study of the best authors in ; 
each language; that of the history, government, 
manufactures, and works of art of each country; 
together with the acquaintance of the most eminent 
men—all contributed to exalt and enrich the liighly | 
gifted mind of Alonzo, and to fill his heart with the | 
noblest sentiments of benevolence and patriotism. ' 
During this time, he might have been pronounced 
among the happiest of mortals; but in his overflowing 
cup one black and bitter drop was mingled. 

Mr. .Mordaunt hud been made aware of Alonzo’s 
marriage, and of all the circumstances attendii^ it, by 
tlic Marquess. In the first letter Alonzo received 
from bis aunt the Abbess, were these words :—” 'I’he 
only chance you have of domestic peace (happiness is , 
perhaps out of the questiou), in your peculiar cir- j 
ciimstuncrs, is to guard your heart with the most ' 
vigilant care; if once tliat treasure pass into the pos¬ 
session of another, guilt and misery will attend you 
llirougli life. I repeat to you again and again— 
your heart /” This letter was handed to his tutor, who, 
pointing to the last sentence, said emphatically, “ Let 
that be your watchword.” 

During his residence on the continent, his time and 
attention were too much occupied, his clmnge of 
residence loo frequent, to allow of his affections being 
at any time in danger. And, besides the observing eye 
of Mr. Mordaunt, and the watchword of the reverend 
Abbess, it must be noticed that the young Don was 
not of that lightly inflammable nature, which the 
sprkle of an eye, the smile of a rosy lip, or the touch 
of a delicate hand, could ignite in an instant. But 
Mr. Mordaunt perfectly agreed with the Abbess in 
opinion that, if ever he lo/ocd, it would be deeply, 
passionately, and therefore to him—fatally. 

At the appointed time they arrived in England; 
and a year and a half had been passed with the highest 
advantage and improvement, in travelling through that 
extraordinary country, and in visiting Scotland. The 
last six months they were to spend in London; and, 
alas! the dreadful evil, from a quarter so little suspected 
that even Mr. Mordaunt appeared to be thrown off his 
guard, approached; and the god of love was, as a poet 
would say, amply avenged for the sacrilege that liad 
been perpetrated in profaning the sacred band of 
Hymen. 
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Alonso was at the Opera with his friend, the 
. Brazilian Charge Affaires. lie thonght, as he looked 
! round, that he had never been in any public place of 
i amusement where the ses showed to so much advantage 
as at the English Opera; the absence of crowd, the 
light not too glaring, the superb dresses, contributed, 
he supposed, to produce this effect. He observed the 
Chargd attentively viewing through his glass some 
person in an opposite bos, and he fancied many other 
glasses were pointed in the same direction; he looked, 
also, and his eye immediately rested on one of the most 
beautiful youug women, he thought, he had ever seen; 
there was that peculiar somelking, however, in her com- 
plesion, style, and dress, which marked her as a 
foreigner. " Who is that ?” said he to the Charg^; 
“ she looks French or Spanish.” 

" Neither,” said the Charge, exultingly; “ she is 
one of us—Brazilian!” 

" Indeed!” exclaimed Alonzo, in an accent of sur¬ 
prise and pleasure. 

“ Have you not heard of her ? ” asked his friend; 
“she is called the beautiful Brazilian, and is the novelty 
of the season, making sad havoc in the hearts of her 
English admirers. She has come out under the 
auspices of the Countess of Godolphin, the lady next 
her.” 

“ What is her name ?” 

“ Donna Viola de Montezuma.” 

“ The name is noble,” observed Alonzo, “ but I do 
i not recollect it at Rio.” 

i “ Her family is settled in the north of Brazil; she 
herself, however, has just come from Rio, with her 
duenna and suite, to finish her education. She is an 
. heiress, and is reported to be engaged in Portugal. 

. Would you like to go round ? I will introduce 
you.” 

“ If you please ; ”—and away they went. 

The Charge first introduced Alonzo to the Countess, 

; and then presented him as a fellow-countryman to the 
beautiful Brazilian. She received him with the most 
marked pleasure, and made a sent for him beside her. 

' “ I am indeed most happy to become acquainted 

with you, Don Alonzo,” said she, “ if it were only to 
express to you the affection I feel for your dear aunt, 
the Abbess, in whose convent I have been some time 
I a resident, and from whom I have received all the 
1 care and love of a mother—indeed, I owe her very 
much.” 

“ Her love and care, at least, seem to have been 
well bestowed,” replied Alonzo; “ did you also know 
my father?” 

“ Intimately; and I may also venture to say that I 
know you, so much have I heard of you from the 
Marquess and your aunt. I am sure no son or 
nephew was ever so beloved.” 

Alonzo sighed, as he recollected that neither of 
them had mentioned this lady in their letters; the 
reason was obvious—and he felt a pang more acute than 
usual when he looked on her lovely and intelligent 
countenance—glanced over a figure that appeared 
to him perfection, and listened to her lively andj 


natural remarks—then compared her with that one 
of whom he could scarcely endure in any way to 
think. 

The next morning, he mentioned to Mr. Mordaunt, 
as carelessly as he could, his introduction of the 
preceding evening. 

“ I have heard of that lady,” observed Mr. Mor¬ 
daunt, “ She is a good specimen of your country¬ 
women, does great credit to Brazil, and would make, 
I dare say, an excellent English marriage, if she were 
not already engaged.” 

“ She is really then engaged ?” inquired Alonzo. 

“ Decidedly—^to a Portuguese nobleman; this has 
been publish!^ as much as possible, to keep lovers at 
a distance.” 

“ Weil,” thought Alonzo, " as she is engaged, and 
I married, there can he no danger;” and that very 
evening (for the lady, he understood, was not per¬ 
mitted to receive morning visitors) beheld him at the 
Countess’s. 

An intimacy soon sprang up between them, as was 
natural between persons of the same age and station 
in a foreign country. There was no one that Viola 
was, or appeared, half so pleased to sec as Don 
Alonzo. She had always a new song to sing to him, a 
new drawing to show to him, or a new book to recom¬ 
mend. She was fond of chess, and many a happy mo¬ 
ment did he spend while the Countess was engaged at 
her whist. But never, in his eyes, was she so fascina¬ 
ting as when, passing the black ribbon of her guitar 
over her shoulder, she accompanied herself in their 
own beautiful national melodies; her voice was ex¬ 
quisitely sweet and clear; the execution finished and 
graceful. At those moments an exclusive afiinity ap¬ 
peared to exist between them; although there might 
be, and often were, numerous other listeners and 
admirers, it was his eye only that she sought for 
approval. 

They met frequently at public places, and also at 
other houses. Viola was a beautiful dancer, and he 
felt proud (ho knew not why, for it was nothing to him) 
of the admiration she excited. Sometimes he waltzed 
with her, and with a beating heart caught here and 
there a liidf whisper from the spectators; “ The two 
Brazilians—an intwestiug couple, are they not ?” 

It was thought better that Viola, on account of her 
peculiar situation, should continue to observe, al¬ 
though in England, the strict form of her own na¬ 
tional manners. Immediately after dancing, she re¬ 
turned to the side of the Countess, or her chaperone; 
she never went out for exercise except when so ac¬ 
companied, and she never received any visitor except 
in such presence. These arrangements gave great 
satisfaction to Alonzo, (he did not know why, for 
it was nothing to him,) although he frequently suffered 
by them. 

“ Guard your heart !”oonscicnce whispered to Alonzo 
Alas! his heart had escaped,—but he guarded his man¬ 
ners, and they were the next best security; he tried 
to watch even his very eyes; he never flirted, he never 
oomplimented; in fact, be succeeded so well that 
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j the Countess and Mr. Mordaunt appeared to liave no 
I suspicion; but he could not deceive himself, and he 
I was not quite so sure that he deceived Viola. 


! BIOGRAPHY OP ROBERT SOUTHEY.* 
i Paiit I. 

■ BY FKEDEBICK LA WHENCE. 

We have noticed with some pleasure the completion 
of a biography which, apart from its literary value, may 
be regarded as an appropriate tribute rendered by 
filial affection to the memory of a good and great man. 
Such a work is deserving of more than a common 
welcome, and cliallenges from us a few remarks. We 
take it for granted that all who are familiar with the 
works, or any portion of the works, of the late poet- 
laureate, will peruse with some gratilicationthc details 
of his personal history which are to be gleaned from 
these volumes; and, although the lives of literary 
men are but rarely diversified by startling incidents or 
romantic adventures, we believe that wc shall be able, 
from the ample materials before us, to weave a nar¬ 
rative not altogether devoid of interest. 

On the position which Southey filled among the 
literary celebrities of the generation to which he be¬ 
longed, it would be idle for us to dwell at any length. 
As a critic and historian, he was unrivalled for dejjth 
j and variety of iuformatiou, and for his skill in imparting 
that information to others. His prose style was lucid, 

I perspicuous, and always admirably adapted to tlic 
' subject-matter. He managed to hit the happy medium 
; between the appearance of haste and slovenliness, on 
j the one hand, and of pedantic stiffness, on the other. 
!' In his Life of Nelson, and in his other popular prose 
j productions, we arc charmed as much by the easy 
I flow of tlie narration and the absence of all appear- 

I mice of effort, ns by the chastened elegance and 

II correctness of every scutcuce and expression. His 
1 1 elairas as a poet arc more equivoeal. Comparatively 
11 speakiug, his poetical works have made but little ini- 
I pression on the reading public, and it may be safely 
. predicted tliat only a small proportion are destined 

■ to achieve an enduring popularity. Other and abler 
critics have pointed out the faults of his more ambitious 

|i essays in verse; tlie only one to which we tliink it 
I necessary to allude is his tendency to diffuseness, and 
j want of that power of condensation, which is the 
I grand secret of poetiftd excellence. We can scarcely 
1 wonder at, though we have often regretted, the neglect 
j to which some of his longer poems have been con- 
I signed, abounding as they do with imi^es of grandenr 
and sublimity. It must be admitted that the subjects 
which Southey selected, as well as his versification and 
mode of treatment, were not calculated to remove the 
prejudice which existed, and still exists, against all 
modem epics. And when the shafts of ridicule were 
directed against his eccentric productions,—when a 

(1) “ Tlis Eifo fConupandiiaee of the late Robert Souther,’’ 
I Be: Vole. Kditwf JB hit Sou, the Rev. Charlee Cutfabert Southey. 
Loidon ; I3«, 50. , 


noble satirist adroitly applied to them Person’s bitter 
sarcasm—^that they would be read when Homer and 
Virgil were forgotten, bvt not HU then, —a general dis¬ 
position to depreciate them began to prevail, and it 
was only by a select few that their merits were fairly 
acknowledged. 

The biography of Robert Southey now presented to 
the world, commences with some brief recollections of 
his early life, written by himself, in a series of letters 
to his friend, Mr. John May. Before we make any 
extracts from this interesting piece of autobiography, 
we may inform our readers tliat the laureate was horn. | 
at Bristol, where his father carried on the business of | 
a linen-draper, on the 12lli of August, 1774. The re- | 
collections of his childhood commence at the third I 
year of his age, and are thus playfully introduced in j 
one of the before-mentioned letters;— 

“ The popular saint of the democratic cantons in 
Switzerland. St. Nicholas de Had, (to whom I paid my 
respects in bis own church at Saxcin) remembered his 
own birth, knew his mother and the midwife as soon as 
he was born, and never forgot the way by wliich he was 
taken to he christened, nor the faces of the persons who 
were present at the ceremony. But he was on extra¬ 
ordinary child, who, though he neither danced, nor sung, 
nor preached before he was born, (all which certain other 
saints are said to have done,) had revelations in that 
state, and saw the light of heaven before be came into 
the light of day. 11 has pleased the metaphysico-critico- 
pulitico-patriotico-phoolo'philosopher, Jeremy Bentham, 
to designate me, in one of his opaque works by tlie ap- ! 
pellation of 8l. Southey, for which 1 humbly thank his I 
Jeremy Benthamship, and have in part requited him. It | 
would be very convenient if 1 had tlie same claim to this ' 
honour, on the score of miraculous memory, as tho afore- ' 
said Nicholas—^but the twilight of my recolleclion docs ; 
not begin till the third year of my age.” ; j 

Some of the poet’s earliest years were passed under i > 
the roof of a maiden aunt, named Tyler, wiio possessed ’ 
a small independent property. This lady lived on terms 
of intimacy with the daughter of the proprietor of the 
Bath and Bristol theatres, and being herself passion¬ 
ately fond of dramatic representations, and plentifully 
favoured with free admissions, slie often went to the 
piny with her little nephew, upon whose mind, as might 
be expected, the performances made u strong impres 
sion. Long before the child could comprehend the 
meaning of what passed upon 1 he stage, he acquired a 
keen relish for the drama, which ultimately became ! 
the passion of bis boyhood. At the age of six he was 
sent to a day-school in Bristol, kept by a Baptist min¬ 
ister, where lie remained about twelve months, when 
the death of the master caused his father iu remove 
him. It was then decided that he should be sent from 
home, and placed as a boarder in a scliool nine miles 
from Bristol. The sensitive child keenly felt the pang 
of departure, and when, for the first time in his life, 
he saw his mother weeping, the effort which ho made 
to subdue his own emotions long haunted bis remem¬ 
brance, and is alluded to in one of his poems, as— 

“ Tho first grief be felt, 

And tho first painful smile that clothed his front 

With feelings not its own.” 

“ The little exile” felt truly wretched iu the change 
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intuit* in bis condition, and the misery of the first niji'lit 
witicli be passed at schooi is thus described in the same 
poem:— 

" Sadly at night 

I sat mo down beside a stranger's hearth. 

And vhen the lingering hour of rest was come. 
First wet with tears my pillow.” 

The school to which he had been transferred was 
a very indifferent one, and the master, though a man 
of considerable attainments as a matliematician, 
utterly unfit for bis profession. But little attention 
I was paid to the pupils, eithe in or out of school, and 
' the domestic armngementi* were most defective. 

, One of the discomforts of the place made a strong 
' impression upon poor Southey, and is thus spoken of 
; in the letters to his friend May. “ I dreaded nothing 
i so miieli,” he says, “ as Sunday evening in winter; 

I we were then assembled in the hall, to hear the 
I master read a sermon, or a portion of Stackhonsc’s 
' History of the Bible. Here I sat at the end of a 
I long form, in sight but not within feeling of the fire, 

I my feet cold, my eyelids heavy as lead, and yet not 
I daring to close them, kept awake by fear alone, in 
' total inaction, and under the operation of a lecture 
i more soporific than the strongest sleeping dose. 

, Heaven help the wits of those good people who 
i think that children are to bo edified by having 
sermons read to them!” 

! At this school Southey remained another twelve- 
month, when he was removed, and sent on a visit to 
his grandfather at Bcdiniiistcr. This was a delightful 
change. A large garden was attached to his grand¬ 
father’s bouse, which appeared to the emancipated 
school-boy quite a paradise, and in which he spent 
some of the happiest days of his childhood. The 
I poet has favoured us with a minute description of 
. this magic spot, in the course of which he refers to 
’ a constitutional peculiarity in his friend Wordsworth 
which may not be generally known:— 

“ The side of the house,” he says, “ in the forc- 
j court also was covered with an apricot-tree, so that 
1 every luxury of this kind which an English sun can 
ripen, was there in abundance. Just by the orchard- 
|| gate was n fine barberry-bush; and that peculiar 
odour of its blossoms, which is supposed to injure the 
I wheat within its reach, is still fresh in my remem¬ 
brance. Wordmorth has no sense of smell. Once, 
and once only in his life, the dormant power 
awakened. It was by a bed of stocks in full bloom, 
at a house which he inhabited in Dorsetshire, some 
five-and-twenty years ago; and he says it was like a 
vision of paradise to him ; but it lasted only a few 
minutes, and the faculty has continued torpid from 
that time. The fact is remarkable in itself, and 
would be worthy of notice, even if it did not relate 
to a man of whom posterity will desire to know all 
tliat can be remembered. He has often expressed to 
me his regret for this privation. I, on the contrary, 
possess the sense in such acuteness, that I can 
remember an odour and call up the ghost of one that 
is departed.” 


After staying at Bedminster some time, Southey was 
taken home, and placed as a day-boarder at a school 
in Bristol, kept by a Welshman named Williams, 
where he remained between four and five years, 
“which, if not profitably, were at least,” he says, 
"not unhappily spent.” For the first two years of 
this period he lived at his father’s; but his holidays 
were always spent with Miss Tyler at Bath. Upon 
that lady, however, coming to reside at Bristol, he 
took up his abode with her altogether; and his early 
taste for literature was natu^ly directed into a 
dramatic channel from the associations he formed at 
this period. Shakspere was put into his hands as soon 
as he could read, and before he was eight years old 
he had gone through all the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He was likewise, as in the days of his 
childhood, frequently taken by his aunt to the Bristol 
theatre; and in imitation of what he had seen passing 
on the stage, he soon began to compose dramas of 
his own. The first subject he attempted was the 
Continence of Scipio, in which battles were plenti¬ 
fully introdneed, because the battle in Cymbcline was 
then one of his favourite scenes. Of this production, 
his patience only enabled him to finish about an act and 
a half; but he set to work upon other subjects, and 
whilst his dramatic passion lasted, tenzed his play¬ 
mates to engage in the same occupation, and was much 
surprised to find they were not able " to write plays 
as well ns to do their lessons.” 

It had been decided by Southey’s uncle, the Rev. | 
Mr. Hill, that he should be sent to Westminster, as | 
soon as he was old enough to enter a public i 
scliool; but the following incident led to his leaving 
Williams’s scminaiy somewhat earlier, perhaps, than 
he might otherwise have done. “ Williams,” he says, 

“ who read well himself, and prided himself upon it, 
was one day very much offended with my reading, 
and asked me scornfully who taught me to read. I 
answered, ‘ My aunt.’ ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ give my com- j 
pliments to your aunt; and tell her that my old horse 
that has been dead these twenty years could have ; 
taught you as well.' I delivered the message faithfully, I 
to her great indignation. It was never forgotten or 
forgiven, and perhaps it accelerated the very proper 
resolution of removing me.” Upon being taken 
from the guardianship of Williams, he was placed for 
a twelvemonth, under a clergyman named Lewis, at 
whose house he attended for a few hours every day I 
as a private pupil. The profit he derived from this I 
year’s tuition was very small, and it was found at the | 
end that Lewis’s assistance had enabled him to add ! 
but little to his stock of school-learning. On the | 
other hand, aided by solitary and congenial studies, . 
he became conscious of the growth of his intellectual i 
nature, and the poetical spirit, which, like a plant, 

“ required -no forcing, nor artificial culture, only air 
and sunshine, and the rains and the dews of heaven,” 
was gradually maturing itself within him. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of his age, the fi*equcut 
perusal of Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser, had filled his 
mind with visions of romance, which entirely super- 
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seded his dramatic furor. At this period, idso he 
wrote some heroic epistles in rhyme, and made trans¬ 
lations from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace, besides 
projecting more ambitious works in imitation of his 
new models. 

-In his fifteenth year, Southey was placed at 
Westminster, being at the time, as he confesses, in 
every way ill qualified for the discipline of a public 
school. Nor was his career there very fortunate. 
He formed, it is true, many valuable friendships, 
which were of signal service to him in after life, but 
his stay was shortened by a disagreeable occurrence 
which attended his first appearauce in print. With 
some of his school friends, he had joined in the 
publication of a little periodical, nailed “ The 
Flagellant,” which had reached its ninth number, 
when a sarcastic article appeared, on the subject of 
corporal punishment. This paper gave great offence 
to Dr. Vincent, the head-master of Westminster, who 
proceeded so far as to prosecute the printer for a 
libel. Upon this, Southey promptly acknowledged the 
authorship of the article, and offered to make an 
apology; but Dr. Vincent was inexorable, and he was 
in consequence compelled to quit the school. 

On leaving Westminster, Southey returned to 
Bristol, and for some months resided with his aunt. 
Miss Tyler. It had been long resolved to send him 
to Oxford, with the view of his entering the church, 
and accordingly, after some delay, arising out of family 
troubles, he was entered at Balliol College, having 
been previously rejected by the Dean of Christ Church, 
(Cyril Jackson,) on account, it is said, of the part he 
had taken at Westminster in the jHiblicatiou of the 
“Flagellant.” In January, 1793, he began his resi¬ 
dence at the University, with an ardent thirst for 
knowledge, and a genuine taste for literary pursuits, 
but with little prepossession in favour of college 
discipline. Almost immediately on his arrival, he 
thus wrote to a Westminster friend, Mr. Grosvenor 
Bedford. “ Behold me, my friend, entered under the 
banners of science or stupidity, which you please, and 
like a recruit got sober, looking to the days that arc 
past, and feeling sometliing like regret.... I feel 
myself entered upon a new scene of life, and, whatever 
the generality of Oxonians conceive, it appears to me 
a very serious one. Four years hence I am to be called 
into orders, and during iliat time, (short for the 
attainment of the requisite knowledge,) how much have 
I to learn! 1 must ?harn to break a rebellious spirit, 
which neither authority nor oppression could ever bow; 
it would be easier to break my neck. 1 must learn 
to work a problem, instead of writing an ode. I must 
learn to pay respect to men remarkable only for 
great wigs and little wisdom.” 

At this period of his life Southey was an ardent 
and sincere republican. The French Eevolution had 
excited in his young mind feelings of enthusiastic 
sympathy and admiration, and altliough its -excesses 
served to moderate his democratic views, he could 
not easily fopga his early dreams of human perfecti¬ 
bility. His religions views were also unsettled, and 


I were far too widely removed from strict orthodoxy to 
permit him sincerely to entertain the notion of becoming 
a minister of the Church of England. Under these 
circumstances, with little practical knowledge of 
the world, he began to look around for some occupa¬ 
tion'which might famish him with the means of 
subsistence, withont requiring the sacrifice of bis 
opinions. Wiiilst be was making inquiries upon 
this subject, and meeting with disappointment at 
every turn, be made the acquaintance of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, tbea an undergraduate of Jesus 
College, Cambridge; and this incident led to some of 
the most important events of his life. 

At the time that Southey was introduced to 
Coleridge, the latter was on a visit to an old school¬ 
fellow at Oxford. A marked similarity in their 
religious and political views made tiiem close friends 
from the beginning; and whilst they were declaiming 
togcliicr on the abuses in the social system, and on 
the misery and injustice that prevailed in their native 
country, Mr. Coleridge started tlie idea of a new 
scheme of eolonization, to which lie proposed to give 
the name of “ Panlisocracy.” The writings of English 
and foreign socialists liavc made us familiar with 
similar Utopias, and llieir pretensions would now 
appear trite and stale, but in the days of Southey’s 
early manliood such schemes were well calculated to 
attract the attention of tlic earnest visionary. The 
details of the plan were soon arranged, and the co¬ 
operation of some congenial spirits readily promised. 
Among the first converts were Mr. Bobert Lovell, tbe 
son of a rich Quaker, and three of Southey’s fellow- 
collegians, of good family, named Burnett, Allen, and 
Seward. Mr. Lovell, it may be necessary to state, bad 
married a Miss Fricker, of Bristol, and to one of that 
lady’s sisters Southey had recently engaged himself. 
For a lime the young enthusiast contrived to prevent 
the news both of his intended marriage and of the 
scheme of Panlisocracy from reaching the ears of his 
aunt; but at length all was discovered, and a storm 
ensued which rendered him a homeless adventurer. 

Tbe Pantisocratic scheme soon failed, from the vulgar 
want of funds to carry it into execution, and Southey 
and Coleridge found themselves under the necessity 
of doing something for a livelihood. Some literary 
engagements were at lengtJi obtained, and a course 
of historical lectures delivered at Bristol by tlie 
two friends, which proved, it appears, highly suc¬ 
cessful. In his own words, the young |K)et had “cut 
his cable, and was drifting on the ocean of life.” 
Whilst engaged in this manful stru^Ie, the death of 
his friend Seward plunged him into the deepest 
distress, and the mode in which he lamented his loss, 
both in poetiy and in prose, will convey some idea of 
tlie intensity of his sufferings. "Bedford—he is 
dead; my dear Edmund Seward 1 after six weeks’ 
suffering.... In that room where I have so often 
seen him, he now lies in bis coffin! It is like a 
dream, the idea that he is dead—that his heart is cold 
—that lie, whom but yesterday morning I thought 
and talked of as olive—as the friend I knew and 
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loved—is dead!.... There is a strange vacancy in 
my heart. The sun shines as usual, but there is a 
blank in existence to me.*’ From the beautiful poem 
in which, four years later, he commemonted his loss, 
we will extract two stanzas, which from their intrinsic 
excellence are well worthy of quotation;— 

" Often together have we talk’d death; 

How sweet it were to see 
All doubtful things made clear; 

How sweet it were with powers 
Such as the cherubim. 

To view the depth of Heaven I 
O Edmund ! thou host first 
Begun tlie travel of eternity 1 
I look upon the stars, 

And think that thou art there, 

Unl'utter'd as the thought that follows thee. 

* • « « 

Not to the grave, not to the grave, my soul. 
Follow thy friend beloved 1 
But in the lonely hour, 

But in the evening walk, 

Think that he companies thy solitude; 

Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse; 

And though remcmlirancc wake a tear. 

There will be joy in grief.” 

Tlie arrival in England of Southey’s uncle, Mr. Hill, 
wlio hud been long resident in Portugal, and who has 
been mentioned as taking so much iirtcrest in Jiis 
nephew’s education, occasioned a fresh ciiange in the 
fioct’s fortunes. Southey had looked forward with 
dread to an interview with his uncle, but the good 
man treated him with exemplary and unexpected for¬ 
bearance. Finding that his nephew had determined 
not to cuter the church, he pru]X>sed to him to return 
with him to Lisbon for six months, and then, if he 
saw no olijcction, prepiue for the legal profession. 
The generous offer was promptly accepted; but on 
tlic day fixed for his departure, the poet was united 
to Edith Fricker, at Hedcliffe Church, Bristol. The 
young couple parted after the ceremony, and the 
bride wore her wedding ring bung round her neck, 
aud kept her maiden name, till the report of the 
marriage rendered concealment useless. 

Ou his return from Portugal, Southey began to 
think seriously of devoting himself to the study and 
practice of the law. Without abandoning literature, 
he was sanguine enough to hope that he miglit master 
the drudgeries of his new profession. Having for a 
short time established liimseif at Bristol, with his young 
wife, he thus writes to his friend, Mr. Bedford:—“ I 
have told yon what 1 am about; writing letters to the 
world is not, however, quite so agreeable as writing to 
you, and I do not love shaping a good thing into a 

good sentence.Then for a volume of poems, and 

then for the Abridgment of the Laws, or the Lawyer’s 
Pocket Companion, in fifty-two volumes folio! Is it 
not a pity, Grosvenor, that I should not execute my 
intention of writing more verses than Lope do Yega, 
more tragedies than Dtyden, and more epic poems 
than Blackmore ? The more 1 write, the more I have 
to write. 1 have a Ilclicou kind of dropsy upon me, 
and ermit indulgena sibi ". 


2. 


The letten alluded to in the foregoing extract were the 
“ Letters from Spain and Fortn^,” which contained 
the impressions of hu recent tour in those countries. 
At the beginning of 1797, (in tbe twenty-third year of 
his age,) Southey left Bristol, and came up to London 
to pursue his leg^ studies. Having paid the necessary 
fees, he was admitted a student-at-law at Gray’s Inn; 
and, though hating the metropolis with an intense 
hatred, he made up his mind for a time to reside there 
with bis wife. His mornings he resolved to devote to 
law, and his evenings to his poem of Madoc, on which 
he was then hard at work. With noble self-denial, he 
determined to resist the attractions of literary society; 
—paying more regard to the happiness of the woman 
wlio was to siiai'e his home than many in his position 
might have dune. “ I liave declined,” he says, in a 
letter written at this period to Mr. Joseph Cottle, 
“being a member of a Literary Club which meets 
weekly, and of which I have been elected a member. 
Surely a man does not do liis duty who leaves his wife 
to evenings of solitude; and I feel duty aud happiness 
to be inseparable. 1 am happier at home than any 
other society can possibly make me.” 

The poet’s detestation of London increased with the 
length of his acquaintance. Green fields were his 
delight, and bricks and mortar his abhorrence. He 
adopted, as liis favourite quotation, the emphatic words 
of John Donne:— 

“ Sir,—I do thank God for it—I do hate 
Most heartily that city.” 

He found also, after a time, that he could pursue 
his studies with equal or greater advantage in the 
country. It is not surprising, therefore, that he soon 
withdrew from the metropolis, residing in various 
country places which suited his convenience or pleased 
his fancy. In a metrical letter to Mrs. Southey, 
dated June 4,1798, he thus emphatically expresses 
his horror of Loudon life:— 

“ To dwell in that foul city,—to endure 
Tbe common, hollow, cold, lip-intercouise 
Uf life; to walk abr(^ and never see 
Green field, or running brook, or setting son I 
Will it not wither up my faculties. 

Like some poor myrtle that, in the town air. 

Pines ou the parlour window t” 

As may be imagined, tbe study of the law became 
more and more distasteful to him, and, as his literary 
avocations increased. Coke and Blackstone were 
almost wholly thrown aside. About tiiia time, also, 
lie began to suffer severely from tbe results of mental 
labour; and, by way of necessary relaxation, he 
made a pedestrian excursion into Wales, and spent a 
few weeks in Herefordshire. In a letter from Hereford 
to Mr. Wynn, he encloses a curious specimen of 
epistolary correspondence, being the copy of a genuine 
note from a west-country farmer’s daughter to a 
female -acquaintance, which wc cannot resist the 
tcmjitation of transcribing:— 

“ Dear Miss,—The energy of the rac^ss prompts me 
to assure you that my request is forbidden; the idea 
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! of which 1 had awkwardly nourished, notwithstanding 
I my propensity to reserve. Mr. T. will be there; let 
me with confidence assure you that him and brothers 
• will be very happy to meet you and brothers. Us girls 
cannot go for reasons; the attention of the cows claims 
our assistance in the evening. 

“ Unalterably Yours.” 

As literary occupation flowed in upon him, and en¬ 
grossed ail his time, Southey felt himself placed in a 
position of some embarrassment. All his tastes and 
: wishes disposed him to prefer the peaceful cultivation 
of literature to any other employment, and he felt, 
moreover, that bis delicate constitution was unfitted 
to sustain the wear and tear of a lawyer’s life. But 
he still, says his son, thought it right to continue to 
keep bis terms at Gray’s Inn: though every day he 
became more convinced of bis peculiar inaptitude 
for the legal profession. On the 81st of Decemimr, 
1799, he thns writes from Bristol to his friend Mr. 
Bedford: “Grosvenor, 1 have nothing of what the 
j world calls ambition. I never thought it possible that 
: I could be a great lawyer; I should as soon expect to 
I be the man in the moon. My views w'erc bounded 
I —my hopes—to an income of 500/. a-jear, of which 
I I could lay by half to effect my escape with .... 

I am not indolent; I loathe indolence; but, indeed, 

. reading law is laborious indolence—it is thrashing 
: straw. 1 have read, and read, and read; but the 
devil a bit eau 1 remember. 1 have given all pos¬ 
sible attention, and attempted to command volition. 
Ko 1 The eye read, the lips pronounced, I understood 
and re-read it; it was very clear; I remembered the 
page, the sentence,—but close the book, and all was 
gone! Were I an independent man, even on less than 
1 now possess, i should long since hare made the 
blessed bonfire, and rejoiced that 1 was free and cou- 
. tented.” 

: His health continuing ** in a most, unsatisfactory 

; stale,” he now made up his mind to try the air of 
j Lisbon for a short time. Meanwliilc his hands were 
full of work, and his brain constantly employed. He had 
commenced his poem of Thalaba—the most original 
and successful of his poetical productions—and was 
rapidly proceeding with it. He also found time for 
some nobler speculations. Willing to lend his aid to 
any project of practical benevolence, he meditated, at 
the suggestion of a flpend, “ an essay upon tlie state 
of women in society; and its possible amelioration by 
means, at first, of institutions similar to the Flemish 
Beguinages.” . " 'fhe object,” he says, (writing 

to his friend Mr. John May,) “ is to provide for the 
numerous class of women who want employment the 
means of respectable independence, by restoring to 
them those brunches of basiness which the men have 
mischievously usurped or monopolised, when they 
ought ouly to have shared. Oh! what a country might 
this England become, did its government but wisely 
direct tlie stiapffth, and wealth, and activity of tlic 
people! Ever^rofession, every trade is overstocked; 
(this was in February 1800] tliere are more adven¬ 


turers in each than can possibly find employment; 
hence poverty and crime. I)o not misunders^d me 
as asserting this to be the sole cause, but it is the 
most frequent one. A system of colonization, that 
should offer an outlet for the superfluous activity of 
the country, would convert this into a cause of general 
good; and the blessings of civilization might be ex¬ 
tended over tlie deserts that, to the disgrace of man, 
occupy so gieat a part of the world! Assuredly poverty 
and the dread of poverty are the great sources of guilt.” 
This extract—which is as full of good feeling as of 
good sense—shows that the poet was still actuated by 
the same philanthropic ardour and the same earnest 
anxiety for the welfare of his species which, in early 
life, had liurried him into some extravagances. 

In the spring of 1800, Southey departed with his 
wife for Lisbon. A scries of letters wrilleu during 
Ills residence there to friends in England, are included 
in the present biography, and abound with lively and 
interesting descriptions of the place and jicople. The 
following characteristic passages arc from a letter to 
Lieutenant Southey, written May 2.‘ld, ISOO: “Lisbon 
has twice been clean since the creation; Noah’s flood 
washed it once, and the (ire after the earthquake puri¬ 
fied it.Government will neither cleanse the 

city themselves, nor suffer any one else to do it. An 
English merchant applied lately for permission to clear 
the street in wliich he lived, and it was refused. . . . 
No doubt this is a regular government; it is an old ; 
monarchy, and has an established church. ... An ac¬ 
quaintance of mine (Tennant, well known for some 
famous chemical experiments on the diamond) met an 
Irishman in Switzerland, who had been at Rome. He 
said it was the most laineaut government in the world; 
you might kill a man in the streets, and nobody would ' 
take the laid notice of it. 'I'liis also is a laiueaut 
government: a man stubs liis antagonist, wipes the ' 
knife in his cloak, and walks quietly away. It is a > 
pnintof honour in the spectators togive no information. | 
If one servant robs his master, it is a point of honour ! 
in his fellow-servants never to inform of him. Both 1 
these points of honour are inviolable from prudence, ! 
for a stab would bo the consequence. One mctliod of ' 
revenge used in the provinces is ingeniously wicked: i 
they beat a man with sand-bags. These do not inflict ! 
so much immediate pain os a cane would do, hut they | 
so bruise all the Sue vessels, that, unless the poor 
wretch be immediately scarified, a lingering death is 
the consequence.” In another letter to Lieutenant 
Southey, he thus describes some of the drawbacks 
to tbc fine climate of Li.sbon. “ Tlie warm weather 
is come; wo shut our windows to exclude the heated 
air, and our shutters to darken the room; if half 
the money expended upon the souls in purgatory 
were employed iu watering the street, we should be 
relieved from the torment of burning. Yet is the heat 
more endurable than the intense light; this is in¬ 
sufferably painful: the houses are white, the stones in 
the street white, the very dust bleached, and all reflect 
back upon us the scorching sun; the light is like the 
quivering of a furnace fire; it dazzles and makes the 
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I eyes ache, and blindness is very common. . . . Ever- 
I lasting noise is another characteristic of Lisbon. Their 
noonday fireworks, their cannonading on every fool’s 
pretext, their bells to every goat in a flock, and every 
mule in a drove, prove this; above all, their everlasting 
bell-ding-donging,—^for bell-ringing would convey the 
' English idea of music, and here it is only noise.” 

I Having afterwards removed to Cintra, the poet 
! began to feel the good effects of the climate; and 
; tliough longing to see the faces of friends, and hun¬ 
gering after the bread-and-butter comforts and green 
i fields of England,” he was thoroughly enraptured with 
I the luxuries and beauties of this favoured soil. “ The 
I spot I am in,” he says, in a letter to his friend Wynn, 
i ” is the most beautiful 1 have ever seen or imagined. 
; 1 ride a jackass, a fine lazy way of travelling; you have 
I even a boy to beat old Dapple when he is slow. I eat 
! oranges, figs, and delicious pears,—drink Colares wine, 

! a sort of h^f-way excellence between port and claret, 
; —read all I can lay my hands on,—dream of poem 
i after poem, and play after play,—take a siesta of two 
i hours, and am as happy as if life were one everlasting 
j to-day, and that to-morrow was not to be provided for.” 
I Attributing the degraded condition of the mass of 
! the Portuguese nation to the blighting effect of super¬ 
stition, Southey often dwelt, in his letters to absent 
friends, on the absurdities of the Romish faith, and 
i the ignorance and indolence both of the laity and 
clergy. In a letter to his mother, he gives the following 
sketch of a religious drama, designed for the amusement 
and edification of the faithful, which appears to us un- 
paralled by anything we have seen for ingenuity and 
blasphemy;— 

" You like tho Catholics; shall I give you an account 
' of one of thoir Lent plays upon Transubstantiation which 
is lying on the table? It begins by tho Father turning 
Adam out of doors. ‘ Qet out of my house, you rascal! ’ 
Adam goes a-begging, and bitterly does be complain 
that be can find no bouse, no village, nobody to beg of. 
At last, he meets the Fonr Seasons, and they give him a 
spade, and a plough, Ac., but nothing to eat. Then 
comes Ucason, and tells him to go to law with his Father, 
who is obliged to find him in victuals. Adam goes to 
law; an Angel is his counsel, and the Devil pleads against 
him. He wins his cause: and the Father settles upon 
him oil—for extreme unction; lamb; and bread and 
wine. Up comes the Sacrament, and there is an end of 
the play. This is written by a priest, one of the best 
Spanish writers, who has written seventy-two of these 
plays, all upon the body and blood, and all in the same 
strsin of quaint and pious blasphemy." 

To return, however, to the events of Southey’s life. 
In June 1801, be returned to England, and once more 
took up his residence at Bristol. Tbalaba had been 
finished by him during his stay in Portugal, and the 
copyright of the first edition was purchased by ilcssrs. 
Longman for 116/. He had given up all thoughts of 
the law, and his hopes were now fixed on obtaining 
some permanent appointment in a soutliern eliinaie. 
A prospect was opened to liim by his friend Wynn, of 
becoming private secretary to a gentleman who had 
been nominated ambassador to Palermo, and who was 
tlience to proceed to Constantinople. A very small 
salary was attached to the post, but it was thought it 


might lead to a consulship. Southey was pleased with 
the idea; and, in his usual cheerful and playful style, 
wrote to Coleridge to express his satisfaction, and to 
tempt his friend to expatriate Itimself likewise. “ 1 
feci here,” he says, “as a stranger... .What tie have 
1 in England ? My London friends f There, indeed, 

I have friends. But if you and yours were with me, 
eating dates in a garden at Constantinople, you might 
assert that we were in the best of all possible places; 
and I should answer, Amen: and if our wives rebelled, 
we would send for tlic chief of the black eunuchs, and 
sell them to the Seraglio. Then should Moses Icam 
Arabic, and we would know whether there was anything 
in the langui^c or not. We would drink Cyprus wine 
and mocha coffee, and smoke more tranquilly than 
ever we did in the Ship in Small Street.” 

'This scheme, however, came to nothing; but in the 
autumn, Southey proceeded to Keswick in Cumber¬ 
land—destined to be his residence for so many years 
in after life', and Ihe place of his final repose—on a 
visit to liis friend Coleridge. On leaving the Lake 
district,—of which, it appears, his first impressions 
were by no means favourable,—he received intclligerice 
that he had been appointed, through the influence 
of his friend Wynn, private secretary to Mr. Corry, 
then Chonccltur of the Exchequer for Ireland, at a 
salary of 350/. a-year. He immediately repaired to 
Dublin, where he remained only for a short time, as 
the duties of his ofiice required him to reside in liOiidon 
during the winter. His position in life was now 
allured, and lie found many new friends eager to hail 
the dawn of his prosperity. “The civilities which 
have already been shown me,” he says, in a letter to 
Mr. William 'faylor, “ discover how much I have been 
abhorred for all tiiat is valuable in my nature; such 
civilities excite more contempt than anger, but tlicy 
make me tliiuk more despicably of the world than 1 
could wish to do. As if this were a ba]>tism that 
purified me of all sins—a regeneration; and the one 
congratulates me, and the other visits me, as if the 
author of Joan of Arc and Thalaha were made a great 
man by scribbling for the Irish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” 

At the beginning of the following year, the poet’s 
feelings sustained a severe shock from the death of his | 
mother, the last remaining friend of his infancy and 
childhood. A short time after this sad event, he 
resigned his secretaryship. It appears that the specific 
duties of his office were not sufficient to find him 
employment, uiwn which Mr. Carry suggested that 
he siiould undertake the tuition of his son, to fill up 
the time. This Southey refused to do, and gave up 
liis appointment, “ losing thereby,” in liis own words,. 

“ a foolish office and a good salary.” In the autumn 
his first child was born to him, a daughter, whom he 
named Margaret. Naturally enougli, this event made 
him more anxious to settle himself in some permanent 
residence, which he might reasonably call a ho/M. 
At one time his attention was turned to Wales, and 
he was actually in treaty for a house in Glomoiganshire; 
in the Vale of Neath, whica nc considered "one of 
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(lie lovelies6 spots” in Britain; but the uegoliation 
was broken off. A twelvenootb passed, and Ids 
child, to whom he was tenderly attached, sickened 
and died. This circamstauce drove him from Bristol, 
and Coleridge being still resident at Keswick, he was 
attracted thither in his hour of bereavement. The 
grandeur and loveliness of the lake scenery soon began 
to exercise an influence on his poetical tastes, and 
we find him, on the 8th of September, 1S03, thus 
writing to Lieutenant Southey: " Edith suffers deeply 
and silently. She is kept awake at night by recollec¬ 
tions, and I am harassed by dreams of the poor 
child’s illness and recovery; bat this will wear away. 
Would that you could see these lakes and inouutaius! 
how wonderful they are! how awful in their beauty. 
All the poet part of me will be fed and fostered here. 
I feel already in tune, and shall proceed to my work 
with sudi a feeling of power as old Samson had 
when he laid hold of the piliate of the temple of 
Dagon.” 

In the congenial seclusion to which the poet had pru¬ 
dently withdrawn, he appears to have occupied himself 
with more zeal than ever in his varied literary pursuits. 
Few events occurred to vary the even tenor of his 
life, aud his letters breathe a spirit of cheerful con- 
tentednesB. Another daughter w'as born to him in 
April, I 8 O 4 whom he named, after her mother, Edith. 
In the spring of 1805, the poem of Madoc, on which 
he hud been employed at intervals for years, at length 
made its appearance, in an expensive style of typo- 
gnphy. Its success was rather dubious. The critics 
of the Edinburgh were unfavourable, and the poem 
was not calculated to fix popular admiration. But 
the great merits of the work were admitted by a 
discerning few, among whom it is refreshing to find 
the great literary giant of the north. Sir Walter Scott. 
In a letter to Miss Seward, Sir W'alter thus speaks of 
Southey’s epic: "I think Southey does himself in¬ 
justice in supposing the Edinburg Review, or any 
other, could have hurt Madoc, even for a time. But 
the size and price of the work, joined to the frivolity 
of an age which must be treated as nurses humour 
ehildreu, are sufficient reasons why a poem on so 
chaste a model should not have taken immediately. 
We know the similar fate of Milton’s immortal work 
in the witty age of Charles II., at a time when poetry 
was much more fashionable than at present.” 

The intelligent reaifer will find many passages to 
interest him, in the letters written by Southey at this 
period, to his various private friends. Many shrewd 
and humorous remarks are interspersed, and various 
opinions are expressed, which curiously illustrate the 
character of the man. We will make one, and but 
one, more quotation from this portion of the work, 
as a specimen of the material of these familiar epistles. 
Our extract is from a letter to John Rickman, Esq., 
March 22,1805. 

".The abuses, or main abuses, of printing spring 
from one evil,—jialmost immediately makes author¬ 
ship a trade, iilr-sheeting was in use as early as 
Marlin Luther's time, who mentions the price — a 


curious faoL The Beformatioa did one great misehief; 
in destroying the monastic orders, it deprived us of the 
only bodies of men who could not possibly be iqjured 
by the change which literature hod undergone. 'I'bey 
could have no peeulium ; they laboured bara tor amusc- 
meut; the society had funds to spare for printing, and 
felt a pride in thus disposing of them for the reputation 
of their Order. We laugh at the ignorance of these 
Orders, but the most worthless and most ignoiant of 
them produced mure works of erudition than all the 
English and all the Scotch universities since the Itefop- 
maiion; and it is my firm belief that a man at this day 
will find better society in a Benedictine monastery than 
ho could at Cambridge; certainly better than he could 
at Oxford.” 

Having now traced the poet to his comfortable 
retreat at Keswick, it will be convenient for us to 
pause. In a future number we will proceed with our' 
Biography, and in as brief a com|>ass as possible 
present the reader with the remaining incidents in tiio 
life of Robert Southey. 
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BT TiraODOBE S. PAT. 

I WAS passing from niy office one day, to in¬ 
dulge myself with a walk, when a little hard-laced 
old man, with a black coat, broad-brimnicd hat, : 
velvet breeches, shoes and buckles, aud gold-headed ' 
cane, stopped me, standing directly in my path. 

I looked at him. He looked at me. I crossed my , 
bands before me patiently, forced my features into a i 
civil smile, and waited the development of his inten¬ 
tions; not being distinctly certain, from his firm, 
determined expression, whether he was “a spirit of 
health or goblin damned,” and whether his intents 
were “wicked or charitable”—that is, whether he 
came to discontinue or to subscribe, to pay a bill or 
present one, to offer a communication or a pistol, 
to shake me by the hand, or pull me by the nose. 
Editors now-a-days must always be on their guard. 
For my part, I am peaceable, and much attached to 
.life, and should esteem it exceedingly disagreeable 
to be either shot or horsewhipped. I ara not built 
for action, but love to sail in quiet waters; cordially 
eshewiug gales, waves, water-spouts, sea-serpents, 
earthquakes, tornadoes, and all such matters, both 
on sea and land. My antipathy to a horsewhip is 
an inheritance from boyhood. It carried me across 
Cssar’s bridge, and through Virgil aud Horace. I am 
indebted to it for a tolerable uuderstanding of gram¬ 
mar, arithmetic, geography, and other occult sciences. 

It enlightened mo not a little upon many algebraic 
processes, which to speak truth, preseuted, otherwise, 
but slender claims to my consideration. It disciplined 
me into an uniform propriety of manners, and instilled 
into my bosom early rudiments of wisdom, and princi¬ 
ples of virtue. In my maturer years, the contingencies 
of life have thrust me rather abruptly, if not rduc- 
tantly, into the editorial fraternity, (heaven bless them, 

I mean them no disrespect,) and in the same candour 
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I which distingaishes my former acknowledgments, I 
I confess that visions of this instrument have occa¬ 
sionally obtruded themselves somewhat forcibly upon 
! my fancy, in the paroxysms of an article, dampening 
the glow of composition, and causing certain qualify* 

I ing interlineations and prudent erasures, prompted by 
i the representations of memory or the whispers' of 
prudence. The reader must not fancy, from the form 
of my expression, that I have ever been horsewhipped. 
I have hitherto escaped, (for which Itcaven be praised 1) 
although my horizon has been darkened by many a 
cloudy threat, and thundering denunciation. 

Nose-pulling is another disagreeable branch of the 
editorial business. To have any part of one pulled is 
annoying; but there is a dignity about the nose im¬ 
patient even of observation or remark; while the act 
of taking hold of it with the thumb and finger is worse 
than murder, and can only be washed out with blood. 
Kicking, cuffing, being turned out of doors, being 
abused in the papers, &c. are bad, but these arc mere 
minor considerations. Indeed, many of my brother 
editors rather pique themselves upon some of them, as 
a soldier does on the scars obtained in lighting the 
battles of his country; they fancy that, thereby, they 
arc invested with claims upon their party, and suffer 
indefinite dreams of political eminence to be awakened 
in their bosoms. I have seen a fellow draw his hat 
fiercely down over his brow, and strut about, with 
I insufferable importance, on the strength of having been 
I thoroughly kicked by the enemy. 

This is a long digression, but it passed rapidly 
i through my mind as the little, hard-faced old gentle. 

! man stood before me, looking at me with a piercing 
; glance, and a resolute air. At length, unlike a ghost, 

I lie spoke first. 

" You are the editor ?”—&e. 

! A slight motion of acquiesrence with my head, and 
! an affirmative wave of my hand, a lit tle leaning toward 
I the majestic, announced to my unknown friend the 
: accuracy of his conjecture. 

I The little old gentleman’s face relaxed—he took off 
his broad-brimmed liat, and laid it down with his cane 
carefully on the table, then seized my hand and shook 
it heartily. People are so polite and friendly when 
about to ask a favour. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, “ tliis is a pleasure I have 
long sought vainly. You must know, sir, I am the 
editor of a theatrical weekly—a neat thing in its way 
—here’s the last number.” He fumbled about in his 
1 pocket, and produced a red-covered pamphlet. 

” I iiave been some time publishing it, and though 
it is admitted by all acquainted with its merits, to 
be clearly the best thing of the kind ever started 
this side of the Atlantic, yet people do not seem to 
take much notice of it. Indeed, my friends tell me 
that the public are not fully aware of its existence. 
Pray let me be indebted to you for a notice. I wish 
to get fairly afloat. You see I have been too diffident 
about it. We modest fellows allow our inferiors to 
pass us loften. I will leave this number with you. 
Pray, pray give it a good notice.” 


He placed in my hands the eleventh number of the 
” North American Thespian Magazine,” | devoted to 
the drama, and also to L'terature, science, history, and 
the arts. On reading over the prospectus, I found it 
vastly comprehensive, embracing pretty much every 
subject in the world. If so extensive a plan were 
decently Glled up in the details, the “North American 
Thespian Magazine ” was certainly worth the annual 
subscription money, which was only one dollar. I said 
so under my " literary notices,” in the next impres¬ 
sion of my journal; and, although I had not actually 
read the work, yet it sparkled so with asterisks, 
dashes, and notes of admiration, that it looked inte¬ 
resting. I added in my critique, that it was elegantly 
got up, that its typographical execution reflected 
credit on the publisiters, that its failure would be a 
grievous reproach to the city, that its editor was a 
scholar, a writer, and a gentleman, and was favourably 
known to the literary circles by the eloquence, wit, 
and feeling of his former productions. What tliose 
productions were, I should have been rather puzzled 
to say, never iiaving read, or even heard of them. 
This, however, was the cant criticism of the day, which 
is 90 exorbitant and unmeaning, and so universally cast 
in one mould, that 1 was in some tribulation, on reading 
over the article in print, to find that I liad omitted the 
words, “native genius,” which possesses a kind of 
common-law right to a place in all articles on American 
literary productions. Porth, however, it went to the 
world, and I experienced a philautliropie emotion in 
fancying how pleased the little, hard-faced, old gentle¬ 
man would be with these flattering encomiums on his 
“ Thespian Magazine.” 

The very day my paper was out, as I was sitting 
" full fathom five” deep in an article on “The Advan¬ 
tages of Virtue,” (an interesting tliemc, upon my views 
of which I rather flattered myself,) I was startled by 
three knocks at the door, and my “ Gome in ” exhi¬ 
bited to view the broad-brimmed hat of the liard-faced 
old gentleman, willi his breeches, buckles, gold-lieaded 
cane, and all. He laid aside his hat and cane with the 
air of a man wlio has walked a great way, and means 
to rest himself a while. I was very busy. It was one 
of my inspired moments. Half of a brilliant idea was 
already committed to paper. There it lay—a fragment 
—a flower cut off in the bud—mere outline—an 
embryo; and my imagination cooling like a piece of 
red-hot iron in the open air. I raised my eyes to the 
old gentleman, with a look of solemn silence, retaining 
my pen ready for action, with my little finger extended, 
and hinting, in every way, that I was “ not i’ the vein.” 
I kept my lips closed. I dipped the pen in the ink¬ 
stand sever^ times, and held it hovering over the 
sheet. It would not do. The old gentleman was not 
to be driven off his ground by shakes of the pen, ink- 
drops, or little fingers. He fumbled about in his 
pockets, and drew forth the red-covered “ North Ame¬ 
rican Thespian Magazine,” devoted to the drama, &c., 
number twelve. He wanted “ a good notice. The 
lost was rather general. I had not specified its pecu¬ 
liar claims upon the public. I had cogUd nothing. 
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Tltat sort of critique did no good, llo begged mo to 
read this eare/ulljf —to analyse it—to give it a candid 
examination.” 1 was borne down bjr bis emphatic 
manner; and being naturally of a civU deportment os 
wen ns, at that particular moment, in an impatient, 
feverish hurry to get on with my treatise on the “Ad¬ 
vantages of Virtue,” which 1 felt now oozing out of 
my subsiding brain with an alarming rapidity, 1 pro¬ 
mised to read, notice, investigate, analyse to the utter¬ 
most extent of his wishes, or at least of my ability. 

1 could scarcely keep myself screwed down to com¬ 
mon courtesy till the moment of his departure; a pro- ^ 
I ceeding which he accomplished with a most commend- 
! able self-possession and deliberate politeness. When 
lie was fairly gone, 1 poked my head out, and called 
mv boy. 

Peter.” 

“ Sir.” 

“ Did you see that little old gentleman, Peter ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Should you know him again, Peter ? ” 

" Yes, sir.” 

“ Well, if he ever come here again, Peter, tell him 
I am not in.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I re-entered my little study, and closed the door 
after me with a slam, which could only have been per¬ 
ceptible to tliose who knew my ordinary still and mild 
manner. There might have been also a slight accent 
in my way of turning the key, and (candour is a merit!) 

I could not repress a brief exclamation of displcasun: 
at the little old gentleman with his magazine, who 
had broken in so provokingly upon my “ essay on 
virtue.” “ Virtue or no virtue,” thought I, ‘*1 wish 
him to the d—.” 

My room is on the ground-floor, and a window 
adjoining the street lets in upon me the light and air 
through a heavy crimson curtain, near wiiicli I sit and 
scribble. 1 was just enlarging upon the necessity of 
resignation, while the frown yet lingered on my brow, 
and was writing myself into a more calm and com¬ 
placent mood, when—another knock at the door. As 
I opened it, I heard Peter’s voice asserting, sturdily, 
that I had “ gone out.” Never dreaming of my old 
enemy, I betrayed too much of my person to with¬ 
draw, and 1 was recognised and ])ounced upon by the 
little old gentleman, who had come back to Infonu me 
that he intended, as saon as the increase of his sub¬ 
scription would permit, to enlarge and improve the 
“ North American Thespian Magazine,” and to employ 
all the writers in town. “ 1 intend also,” said he, and 
he was in the act of again laying aside that everlasting 
hat and cane, when a cry of fire in the neighbourhood, 
and the smell of the burning rafters attracted him 
into the street, where, as I feared, he escaped unhurt. I 
In many respects fires are calamities; but I never saw 
a more forcible exemplification of Shakspearc’s re¬ 
mark, “ There is some spirit of good in things evil,” 
timn in the relid afforded me on the present occasion. 

1 wrote, after th A, with my door locked. This I knew 
was, from the confined air, prejudicial tc my health; 


but what was dyspepsy or consumption to that little 
hard-faced old gentleman—^to those breeches—to that 
broad-brimmed hat—to those buckles—to that gold 
headed cone ? 

“ llemembcr, Peter,” said I, the second morning 
after the foregoing, “ I have gone out.” 

“•Where have you goneP” inquired Peter, with 
grave simplicity. “They always ask me where you 
have gone, sir. The little man with the hat was here 
last night, and wanted to go after you.” 

“ Forbid it heaven! I have gone to Albany, Peter, 
on business.” 

1 can hear in my room pretty much what passes in 
the adjoining one, where visitors first enter from the 
street. I had scarcely got comfortably seated, in a 
rare mood for poetry, giving the last touches to a 
poem, which, whatever might be the merits of Byron 
and Moore, I did not think altogether indifferent,« 
when I heard the litfle old gentleman’s voice inquiring 
for me. I 

“ I must sec him; I have important business,” it said. | 
“ IIc has gone out,” replied Peter, in an under j 
tnuc, in which I could detect the consciousness that j 
he was uttering a bouncer. | 

“ But I must see him,” said the voice. | 

“ The scoundrel!” muttered I. j 

" IIc is not in town, sir,” said Peter. I 

“ I will not detain him a single minute. It is of ' 
the greatest importance. He would be very sorry, | 
very, should he miss me.” 

1 held my breath—there was a pause—I gave my- . 
self up for lost—when Peter replied firmly, 

“ lie is in Albany, sir. Went off at five o’clock 
this morning.” 

“ Be back soon?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ Where docs he stay ? ” 

“ Don’t know.” 

“ I’ll call to-morrow.” 

I heard his retreating footsteps, and inwardly re¬ 
solved to give Peter a half-dollar, although lie deserved 
to be horsewhipped for his nadiness at deception. I 
laughed aloud triumphantl ,', and slapped iriy hand 
down upon my knee wit? the feelings of a fugitive 
debtor, who, hotly pursuef 6y a sheriff’s officer, escapes 
over the line into another county and snaps his fingers 
at Monsieur Bailiff. I was aroused from my merry 
mood of reverie by a touch on my shoulder. I turned 
suddenly. It was the hard-faced little old gentleman, 
peeping in from the street. His broad-brimmed hat 
and two-thirds of his face were just lifted above the 
window-sill. He was evidently standing on tiptoe; 
and the window being open, lie had put aside the 
curtain, and was soliciting my attention with the end 
of his canc. 

“Ah I” said he, “is it you? Well, I thought it was 
you, though I wasn’t sure. I won’t interrupt you. 
Here are the proofs of number thirteen; you’ll find 
something glorious in that—just the thing for you— 
don’t forget me next week—good-bye. I’ll see you 
again in a day or two.” 
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I sUall not cast a gloom over my readers by dwelling 
upon my feelings. Surely, surely, there arc sympa¬ 
thetic bosoms among them. To them I appeal. I 
said nothing. Few could have detected anything 
violent or extraordinary in my manner, as I took the 
proofs from the end of the little old gentleman’s cane, 
and laid them calmly on the table. 1 did not write 
any more about “ virtue ” that morning. It was out 
of the question. Indeed, my mind scarcely recovered 
from the shuck for several days. 

When my nerves are in any way irritatedj I find a 
walk in the woods a soothing and agreeable sedative. 
Accordingly, the next afternoon, I wound up the affairs 
of the day earlier than usual, and set out for a ramble 
through the groves and along the shore of Hoboken. 
I was soon on one of the abrupt acclivities, where, 
through the deep rich foliage of the intertwining 
branches, I overlooked the Hudson, the wide bay, and 
the superb, steeplcd city, stretching iii alevcl line of 
nmgniGeencc upon the shining waters, softened with 
an overhanging canopy of thin haze. 1 gazed at the 
picture, and coiitempleted the rivalry of nature with 
art, striving which could most deli.nrht. As my eye 
moved from sitip to ship, from island to island, and 
from shore to shore—now reposing on the distant blue, 
then revelling in the nearer luxuriance of the forest 
green, I heard a step in the grass, and a little ragged 
fellow came up and asked me if I was the editor of 

the-. I was about replying to him affirmatively, 

when his words arrested my attention. “A little 
geullcman with a hat and cane,” he said, “ had been 
inquiring for the editor, &c. at the adjoining hotel, 
aud had given him sixpence to run up into f he woods 
and find him.” I rushed precipitately, as I thought, 
I into the thickest recesses of the wood. The path, 
i however, being very, circuitous, I suddenly came into 
I it, and nearly ran against a person whom it needed no 
I second glance to recognise, although his back was 
luckily touard me. The hat, the breeches, tlic cane, 
were enough. If not, part of a red-covered pamphlet, 
sticking out of the coat-pocket, was. “ It must be 
number thirteen! ” I exclaimed; and as the little old 
gentleman was sauntering north, I shaped my course 
with all possible celerity in a southerly direction. 

I In order to protect myself for the future, I took 
1 prcciiutionary measures; and in addition to having 
myself dented, I kept the window down, and made my 
egress aud ingress through a door round tho corner, 
as Pelcr told me he had several times seen the little 
old gentleman, with a package in his hand, standing 
opposite the one through which wc usually entered, 
and looking at the office wistfully. 

By means of these arrangements, I succeeded in 
preserving my solitude inviolate, when, to my indig¬ 
nation, 1 received several letters from different parts 
of the country, written by ray friends, aud pressing 
upon me, at the solicitation of the little old gentleman, 
the propriety of giving the “ Thespian Magazine ” a 
good notice. I tore the letters, each one as I read 
them, into three pieces, and dropped thent under the 
table. Business calling me, soon after, to Philadel- 
VOL. xni. 


phia, I stepped on board the steamboat, exhilarated 
with the idea that I was to have at least two or three 
weeks respite. I reached the place of ray destination 
about five o’clock in the afternoon. It was lovely 
weather. The water spread out like uurippled glass, 
aud the sky was painted with a thousand varying 
shadows, of crimson and gold. The boat touched the 
shore, and while I was watching the change of a 
lovely cloud, I heard the splash of a heavy body 
plunged into the water. A sudden sensation ran along 
the crowd, which rushed from all quarters towards the 
spot; the ladies shrieked aud turn^ away their heads; 
and 1 perceived that a man had fallen from the deck, 
and was straggling in the tide, with only one hand 
held couvulsivcly above the surface. Being a prac¬ 
tised swimmer, I hesitated not a moment, but flung 
off my hat and coat, and sprang to his rescue. 'With 
some difficulty I succeeded in bearing him to a boat and 
dragging him from the stream. I had no sooner done 
so, than to my horror and astonishment I found L had 
saved the little hard-faced old gentleman. His snuff- 
coloured breeches were dripping before me—his broad- 
brimmed hat floated ou tlm current—but his cane 
(thank heaven !) Itad sunk for ever. He suffered no 
other ill consequences from the catastrophe than some 
injury to his gaimenls and the loss of his cone. Ills 
gratitude for my exertions know no bounds. He as¬ 
sured me of his conviction that Die slight ac.quaintaucc 
previously existing between us would now be ripened 
into intimacy, and informed me of his intention to 
lodge at the same hotel with me. He had come to 
Philadelphia to see about a plate for his sixteenth 
number, wliicit was to surpass all its predecessors, and 
to which he would let me have an early copy, that I 
might notice it as it deserved. 

- ♦— 

INVASION OF ENGLAND BY THE FllENCII.' 

En'Glani), we are assured, is in a defenceless state. 
All Europe menaces her safety; France, in particular, 
burning with hereditary hatred of the British Lion, 
is periKstually meditating an invasion of our crowded 
shores. We meanwhile stand in our uiimanlled inno- 
cenee, indulging in deep dreams of- peace, and ready 
to be devoured by our gigantic enemy. Sir Francis 
Head, however, has been favoured with a vision, and 
no doubt most people will consult his pleasant volume 
to learn the particulars of their approaching fate. 
The imagination has magical power, and will create 
for us tho picture of England invaded by a French 
army, of our great roads filled by columns of Gallic 
cavalry, our capital occupied by foreign troops, and 
ourselves overwhelmed in the sack aud slaughter that 
would desolate our wealthy city. 

Suddenly, on a Gnc May morning, the sails and 
smoke of a strange fleet arc observed on the horizon. ‘ 
Steamer after steamer, under convoy of mig^ity levia¬ 
thans, appears in view. A vast armament displays its 
formidable length along the English coast. It ap- 

(1) “The Pefenceleu State ot Great Britalo." By Sir Fiauda. 
Head, Bart. Bondoa. Murray. 1890. 
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proEtches. The scared dwellers on the shore betake 
themselves to flight; the bells ring; stacks are set 
I on Are; beitcons blaze from clilT to cliiT; the alarm 
j runs along the country; and darkness arrives again, 
while the whole land is in commotion, and French 
columns are formed on English soil. 

Some thoughtful patriots fly to the railway station. 
By “ a few quivering motions of two little black 
needles," there appear simultaneously upon “ the 
white dials of all the electric telegraphs in the United 
Kingdom the three words— Mens, Tehel, Upharsi; 
Anglieiy They akb cotUNS! ” 

What sensations would thrill the nerves of all 
peaceful people! The great fearing for their property; 
the bishops for their revenues; the fundholders for 
their dividends; the landlords for their rents; the 
placemen for their salaries; the farmers for their 
crops; the parsons for their tithes; the tradesmen 
for their stocks; and the women for all but them¬ 
selves. Then would the country, in unavailing sorrow, 
repent its niggardly economy. Ifad the proposition 
of Sir Francis Head been adopted, what a splendid 
result 1 Had wc raised and paid a standing army of 
150,000 men, we might set up the British banner, 
spread its folds to the blast, and meet the force of in¬ 
vasion by a shock of tenfold power. Our author draws 
a richly-coloured picture of the scenes that would 
ensue after the alarm was spread through England. 

In our dockyards every ship of war would swarm 
like an ant-hill with labourers. Masts, yards, .sails, 
and riggings, would assume their places as if by 
magic. Guns and powder-barrels would be rolled on 
deck. Trains of hardy tars, ready j)rimed for battle, 
would pour on board; ship after ship would weigh 
anchor, and soon a mighty fleet, with the British ilag 
displayed, would sail forth in search of the impudent 
invader. Next day the town would blaze with 
placards ; — ” Latest Isteeugexce — Half-past 
Five.—Gloeious News—By Electeic Telegiupu. 
Desteoctios of the Feench Fleet off tue Coast 
OP Kent.—Rout of the Isvadees asd Teiumph 
OF THE BErasH Aems !!!” 

With proper deference to the military science of 
Sir Francis Head, wc imagine that if ever our 
neighbours should be so mad as to attempt an inva¬ 
sion of our shores, the newspaper-proprietors might 
print such placards beforehand, and rest certain of 
the receipt of such news. He, however, confides little 
trust to the navy—the sqje and sufficient bulwark of 
our island. From all parts of England he would have 
the red-coated gentry issue in swarms out of their 
barracks to crowd down and defend their coasts. 
Soldiers, nmmed, crammed, and jammed by thousands 
into first, second, and third-class carriages, bullock, 
ballast, c^ and luggage-trucks, “ would, in silent joy, 
tiirongh the verdant fields of merry England be seen 
flying along every railway in the kingdom towards the 
metropolis.” Cheers would welcome them as ilicy i 
passed; the chink of arras; the roll of drums, the 
tramp of feet, and “horses to battle going,” the ex¬ 
citing shout, and all the varied notes of war would 


perpetually .strike the car. All day and all night 
cannon would rumble through our streets, bayonets 
glimmer by myriads along our roads, every ray of 
sunlight be reflected from a sword, and the laud qnako 
under the ceaseless tramp of cavalry. The end of 
all this is most comfortable. The invaders, we are 
told, would be caught in the awkward position of 
having one leg on sea and the other on shore. The 
French officers would have to excite their troops, the 
English to restrain theirs. Ultimately, the Gallic 
host is to be smitten with the edge of the sword, 
routed, scattered, and driven back into the sea with 
awful and unsparing slaughter. 

Next day the enemy would send by electric tele¬ 
graph apologies and proposals of peace. London 
would bo illuminated; John Bull would shed tears of 
joy. Pewter medals would be distributed among the 
soldiers of the line; stars and pensions among the 
officers. The army would then go comfortably into 
peace quarters, and be paid thirty millions a-year for 
standing between the people and their liberties. The 
nation could then express its thanks to Sir Francis 
Head by creating him field-marshal, giving him ten 
thousand a-ycar, erecting him a monument five hundred 
feet high, and getting the great sculptor Baily to 
execute a bust of him for the British Walhalla. 

But supjjosing the French come now, says Sir 
Francis, before my plan is adopted! Ay, there’s 
the rub ! The Queen, he tells us, is to be packed off 
to a fortified dockyard, in a safe conveyance, marked, 
—“ Royalty; with care. This side up.” The army 
is to follow her into close quarters, mid abandon the 
palaces, the Houses of Parliament, the bishops’ castles, 
the Bank, the wealth, the property, not to mention 
the people of London, to their fate. What would 
that fate be? Sir Franeis will explain presently. 
Meanwhile, he tells the reason why the useless and 
costly army wc already have should not fight. If it 
fought and were destroyed, "(he British nation would 
be anxiuilatei); whereas, if London only were to be 
captured, the nation would be nuiNEU, but not 
ANNIHILATED.” The country must wait three years 
to stir its blood up for an assault on the invader! 

As for defending Imndon by an entrenched line of 
positions, it would take a long time, and cost, at least, 
two millions, which Sir Francis hardly hopes w'ill be 
expended on it. Holding it unfortified, would be 
impossible. The cities of Siiain, containing massively- 
built convents, with flat roofs and covered balconies, 
can resist no siege, therefore London could not. 
The reasoning is cogent; but we pass it by. Tho i 
French army is on the march ! It sweeps the country j 
as it goes. Farmhouses, villagc.s, towns, and cities, i 
are devastated by the way, and foreign troops arc 
quartered under every English roof on the road. 
Sir Francis shall carry on the narrative:— 

“ The French army, after leisurely marching towards 
London, through—say Maidstone, Tunbridge, and Chat¬ 
ham, its right resting on the Thames, would probably 
encamp on and in the neighbourhood of Blockheath, 
and here Woolwich, ova itAtH asi> almost only arsghai., 
in which all our brass guns ere made,—the great dSpOt 
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I of guns and ordnance preparations for our navy, as, 
also, for the preparation of our shells, rockets, fireworks, 
and cartridges,—would fall into bis hands! 

" Remaining here for a few days, until hU rear, 
filled np by successire reinforcements from France, 
had increased his force to, say 200,000 men, he might 
then safely inform the French admiral that he 
and his fleet being no longer required, might quietly 
return to Cherbourg; for it is evident that if the French 
army, after reaching Blackheath, were to be conquered, 

: they would neither as corpses, nor as prisoners of war, 

' require their own fleet, and that if they were not 
I conquered, the ships and navy of England would be 
but too happy to take them back to France the instant 
they were disposed to return there. 

“ About a month after the French ships had arrived 
at Cherbourg, there would probably arrive in the 
i Channel in a state of profuse perspiration, caused by 
eager and excessive haste, the British Mediterranean 
fleet, the admiral of which would be apprised by a com- 
mnnication, possibly dated, * Admiralty, London,’ that 
any damage he might do to French coasts or to French 
shipping would, by the French army in England, be 
duly placed to the Dr. side of its account with Qreat 
Britain." 

Though the French general miglit from Blackheath 
dictate terms of submission to the English nation, he 
would probably prefer to imitate that great bully 
Na])oleon, and do so in a conquered capitaL Accord¬ 
ingly, with drums beating, trumpets braying, and 
banners flying, he would marcli into London, and 
there, we are informed, would fix his camps at various 
points. Those that Sir Francis indicates are;— 
St. James’s and the Green Parks, Hyde Park, under 
shelter of Paxton’s glass palace, liegeut’s Park, any 
oiien ground about Hackney and Bow, Deptford 
Dockyard, Clapham, Camberwell, Brixton and Batter¬ 
sea, Highgatc, Primrose Hill: he might emulate the 
ancient Homan camps, and look down uiion London 
in all a conqueror’s pride. It behoves, therefore, the 
dwellers in these localities to consider, whether they 
would not incur the certainly of having their taxes 
doubled rather than run the risk of au event like 
this. 

All large buildings, warehouses, public olllccs, &c. 
would be occupied as barracks or hospitals. It would 
be necessary to provide shelter for the horses, and 
Sir Francis considers churches peculiarly lit for the 
purpose. So all parsons, whether Popish or Puseyitc, 
would have to yield their places and preach in the 
open air. Next to the horses, the officers would 
claim attention. Each of these delicate animals 
would be billeted in a good house, requiring from 
four or five rooms, according to liis rank, and insist 
upon living on free and easy tenns with the family. 

" The interior of the city would, of course, be strongly 
watched by powerful guaras and numerous patrols, sup¬ 
ported by detachments occupying strong buildings, 
either commanding useful positions, or in open places 
such as the squares. For these purposes and for the 
important object of maintaining a communication 
wiu the main forces in the outskirts, a precaution 
always of vital importance, the Millbank Penitentiary, 
the New Houses of Parliament, the Horse-Guard^ 
Whitehall, the Admiralty, up to the National Gallery 
and barraeks aiiyoiuing, and all the other great buildings 
round Trafalgar Square, as well as all the club-houses 
about Watcrloo-l’lace and Pall Mall, would be strongly 


occupied, and to secure a communication from these 
points to Begent's Park, and also to interrupt any hostile 
communication between the eastern and west positions 
of London, the whole of Begent-street would probably 
be occupied. lAstiy, to command the line of the 
Thames, which would, of course, be considered of great 
military importance, troops would hold, in considerable 
force, llungerford Market, Somerset House, the Tower, 
St. Katherine's and the London Docks, the buildings 
of which are admirably adapted for barracks.” 

Having caught his fish, the French General would 
next proceed to dress it. Sir Francis describes this 
process in the language of a true tory. He endeavours 
to damage the liberal cause in this country by insinu¬ 
ating that it is allied with the national enemies, and 
declares that among the " humiliations ” England 
would be compelled to suffer, would be “ Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform,” an equalisation of public burdens 
and public benefits, and the natural adjustment of 
the social machine. The Freucb would, as be terms 
it, “ lubricate the lotoer ordersfirst, and then pro¬ 
ceed to provide for themselves. They would employ 
bauds of renegade citizens (of course, reformers) to 
work out their views. These detestable individuals 
would make the round of the town, visit every 
“ respectable ” bouse, and force from every family, 
say half its wealth. Furniture, wine, plate, pictures, 
horses, carriages, merchandise, &c., would be taken in 
pledge of payment. Tax-gatherers, with bayonets 
fixed, would ransack all our dwellings, and a few 
refractory citizens would be hanged by way of example. 
And the newspapers ? they would fare terribly! To 
every editor a message would be sent that he should 
print nothing disagreeable to the invaders. 

If these orders were not complied with, the unhappy 
editor, says Sir Francis, would have his coat pulled 
off, liis whiskers clipped, his hair cut short, his face 
covered with plaster, and daubed with pitch. He 
would be tortured by the soldiery, perhaps with thumb¬ 
screws, and those delicate inventions of cruelty em¬ 
ployed by tbe Dutch against the English at Aniborna. 
Slionld he remonstrate or cry out, bis mouth might 
be filled with small pica, or visited by the end of a 
brush dipped in hot turpentine. Tltc presses would 
be broken, tbe types confused and scattered, the 
forms dashed to fragments, the offices burned. Pro¬ 
bably, every blank cheque found on the premises would 
be filled up, and presented at tbe banks by men with 
good means of enforcing payment. With thousands 
of riotous soldiers in its streets, London would then 
be a fine place to live in. You could not move without 
being watched—could not cross Regent-street unless 
under surveillance—and would probably be lightened 
of your purse every time you attempted to carry one. 
Should you wish to save your money by hiding it at 
home, you run tlie risk of being shot in revenge by 
a French sentinel. Meanwhile, the invaders would 
make their quarters comfortable. To supply the 
scattered camps, regular forage parties would parade 
the town. Butchers, bakers, grocens, wine-dealers, 

(1) The “ lower ordert" ere Indebted to Sir Francie for thie 
graceful compliment, which we hope our readen of that claiw will 
appreciate. They would lell themaelvea to the French, we believe, 
for a promise of Farliomentary Reform 1 

n 2 
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and venders of provisions in ull varictv, would be laid 
under contribution. London must support its con¬ 
querors. Scenes of debauch, carried to the highest 
point of excess, would multiply in every direction; 
and the ancient metropolis of the British Empire, 
given up to rapine, would suffer the penalty of refusing 
to suijport an idle army of fifteen myriads of men. 
We must be annually ruined to provide against an 
impossible contingency. 

When he had firmly established himself in London, 
the French general, armed with full powers by his 
! grateful and exulting government, would consider 
I what fruit should be reaped after so fine a season of 
I success. In the first place, he would seek to balance 
the heavy humiliations France has, in the course of 
time, received at the hands of England. Every 
banner won on victorious battle-fields would be seized 
and “ trophied in triumphal showall the spoils of 
Trafalgar and Waterloo would be resumed; exulting 
songs would be sung under roofs that never before 
echoed but to the sound of English rejoicing; our 
public buildings, our records, our House of Commons— 
ull that we are proud of—^W'ould be filled by French 
soldiei-s, and guarded as the possessions of an enemy. 
Above all, the venerable flag, rendered sacred by a 
thousand years of glory, would flap its drooping folds 
under the triumphant colours of an invader. Insulting 
proclamations, vaunts, and threats, would be idacardcd 
on the w'alls, and messages would be scut to our 
statesmen, such as would make the blood tingle in 
their veins. The queen, cooped up in a dockyard, 
with Lord John and Sir Peter Laurie, would trem¬ 
blingly await the turning of the tide. Meanwhile, 
Sir Francis Head, being called on to serve his country, 
would prepare a great dose of soldiers for the French, 
and Carlo Napier would exhibit that perfection of 
naval skill to which he so frequently calls our atten¬ 
tion. 

Having in every possible way enjoyed the rich 
feast of Englisli bumiliation, the French would next 
think about the solid advantages to arise from their 
achievement. In the first place, a small slice of India 
would be acceptable—perhaps that little territory 
called Bengal, witli all forts, guns, and munitions of 
war belonging or appertaining thereto. 'J'hen their 
general would suggest that a certain small white 
column, set up, one fine morning, by General Wolfis 
on the Plains of Abraham, in Canada, should be 
removed, and the possessions restored. Thus would 
France be compensated for the shame aud loss she 
suffered on that memorable day. The frowning fortress 
of Quebec, with all the fair and wealthy provinces it 
guards, must be delivered over. After that, an island 
or two in the West Indies would be acceptable. Then 
the little settlement at the Cape, and some good port 
on the Australian coast, might be ceded. Whc;n wc had 
surrendered these, France might let us retain the 
rest of our possessions, if we would only quietly give 
up Gibraltar and Malta, with Singapore, Labuan, and 
Hong-kong, in the oriental seas. As a supplementary 
stipulation, we must recall Sir James Brooke, whose ) 


influence in the Indian Archipelago is rendering the 
English name so popular there that our neighbours 
fear to be wholly forgotten in that quarter. 

Thus shorn of our colonies—for Sir Francis hints 
at no resistance to these demands—we might proceed 
to stipulate as to the amount of ransom to be paid for 
London. Computing its population at two millions, 
and valuing the personal interest of each individual at 
'iol., the sum would amount to 60,000,000/. Add to 
this an equal payment from the public coffers, and 
France might consent to spare LondonforlOO.OOO.OOO/. 
When wc consider that every citizen has already lost 
half his goods, aud been compelled to contribute 
towards the support of the invaders, it may be imagined 
the cockneys would have to pay rather dearly for the 
privilege of entertaining such lively visitors. To be 
sure, a few young ladies, sociably inclined, might learn 
French from the foreign soldiers, aud save their parents 
the expense of a boarding-school education. Wc 
doubt, however, whether this advantage would com¬ 
pensate for the evils of the transaction. 

In addition to these demands, there would be certain 
treaties required to be signed with respect to com¬ 
merce, slavery, the right of scarcli, the limitations of 
the English colonial empire, and favourable terms of 
trade for the French. At length, should we grace¬ 
fully yield, all would be arranged, and the invader 
would return to his capital after a three years’ resi¬ 
dence in the British metropolis. Of course wc must I 
pay his fare back to Paris. | 

Sueh are the humiliations—indicated rather than i 
described—which Sir Francis declares wc must sufler 
when the French choose to invade oar shores. But 
should wc be refractory,—should the English spirit j 
burst forth, and Englishmen fly to arms in defence of ' 
their capital city! Invention faints, fancy is cold, ] 
and imagination is barren, when required to depict i 
the scene that would ensue. London niust expiate | 
in ruin the fanaticism of its citizens! | 

At the signal of havoc, the army would close on ; 
the devoted city. A storm of martial music would ' 
sound around it, and troops would pour in on every 
side, to consumtnale its destruction. Soldiers, frantic 
with rage, would throng its streets; they would set 
the houses on fire, burst open the stores of wealth, 
ransack the dwellings, rob the churches, spoil the 
altars, sack the banks, burn the shipping, invade the 
palace, and trample down the throne. Crown, 
coronet, niilro, aud cardinal’s hat, with all the frippciy 
of greatness, would be tossed into bonfires,—^no place, 
no thing would be spared; no person, from sex, age, 
orstation, would find respect. The more splendid the 
building, the brighter blaze it will make; the more 
“ exalted” the individual, the better object of sport; 
the fairer and more tender the woman, the richer 
the prize for a savage and drunken soldiery. Children 
spitted on the bayoirct; men hewed to pieces, or 
burned; women insulted and tortured—all these, and 
worse, are the honors su^sted by Sir Francis Head 
to accompany his view of the sack of London and the 
) slaughter of its inhabitants -. wc cannot enlarge the 
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sketch. Most readers are familiar with the ideas of 
a city iu sucli a situation; to tliosc who arc not, we 
recommend a perusal of the recent work b; General 
on the Eevolntion in Italy. There we have, 
graphically painted, the most vivid pictures of the 
atrocities committed, by command of the Austrian 
Emperor, upon the brave repnblicans of Brescia. That 
will faintly suggest the idea of such a city as London 
in the handsof invaders, thirsting for blood and plunder. 

At the end of about three years, when England had 
been ruined, an army and fleet might be gathered 
sufiicient to revenge its wrongs. A poor consolation ! 
At any rate, however, when the Prcnoli had anni¬ 
hilated our commerce, stricken our industry with 
paralysis, stopped all the wheels of government, and 
brought eternal infamy on the nation’s name, it would 
be some sutisfaetioii to rout their armies, drive them 
from London, chase them to the borders of the sea, 
hunt them into their ships, and then, with our navy, 
to sweep their fleets off the water, and overwhelm 
them with ruin at a blow ! If this be cold comfort, 
it is all Sir Praneis ITead affords us. 

Now, however, that we have awakened from this 
broken dream of terror, we may leave speculations, 
and c.\aminc some of the facts which alarm Sir 
: Praneis Head. Europe, he reminds us, is conccii- 
j trating enormous masses of armed men, which menace 
I the peace of the whole world. In the event of a 
I gcucral war, our ]X)or armies would stand but a small 
i chance with the giganlic hosts of Prance and Russia. 

! Let us first see what is the force of the English army, 

! and then compare it with those of foreign nations. 

! In England we have about 37,000 men; iu Ireland 
about 21,000; in the Mediterranean, 8,000; in Asia, 

I 30,500 “ royal troops,” with, perhaps, 100,000 in the 
j pay of the East India Company; in Africa, nearly 
. 4,000 ; in the rest of our colonics, 20,000;—making 
a total of about 230,000, besides 30,000 pensioners, 
more or less worn out; 8,000 dock-yard men, occa¬ 
sionally drilled; 13,000 yeomanry (why not 300,000 P) 
and in the Channel Islands, nearly 9,000 effective 
militia. The standing army iu England, in fact, is 
; too small to protect, too large to be supported, and 
, might well be replaced by a comparatively costless, | 
; and infinitely more dignified defence, in the shape of | 
a national militia. 

I In Prance there is a regular army of 488,000 men, 
with a national guard numbering 2,630,000. In 
Austria, during peace, there are 378,552 soldiers 
under arms; but during war, the Landwehr, or reserve 
of the regular army, would raise the total to nearly 
600,000. In Prussia, the regular army, on its war 
footing, is composed of 546,670 men, besides 100,000 
above forty years of ^e, who could be summoned on 
great emergencies. The military forces of Russia 
amount to 950,000 men, so that about three millions 
of enemies may be supposed—according to the 
prophets of evil—^to threaten the sanctity of our sea¬ 
girt isle. But, as we have terrified our friends, let 
us appease their fears by a few facts borrowed from 
an able and well-informed contemporary—the TJnitei 

1 
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Service Magazine. They show the strength of those 
floating fortresses—the sole and sufiicient defence of 
England—which place us beyond the danger of inva¬ 
sion. At the present moment, when war hangs like 
a thunder-cloud on the horizon, such an account is 
peculiarly interesting and valuable. 

The naval force of Great Britain consists of about 
688 vessels, of from 1 to 120 guns each, employing 
45,000 able-bodied seamen, 2,000 lads, and 14,000 
royal marines. This fleet contains 165 war-steamers. 
Our mercantile navy and our fishing marine supply 
additional stores of strength, perfectly inexhaustible, 
and ready trained. 

The French navy consists altogether of about 400 
vessels, manned by 25,000 men. 

The Russian fieets arc composed of ISO ships, 
manned by 42,000 men. The navy of the prosperous 
American Republic, of which England need fear 
nothing, since it is our best friend, contains SO ships, 
manned by some of the finest sailors in the world. 

We have no space to review, as our contemporary 
has done, the causes which contribute to maintain the 
absolute supremacy of Great Britain on the sea. No 
foreign nary approaches hers iu power. As for a 
standing army, wc want none. Sir Francis Head’s 
proposal of a niilitai'y force of 150,000 men quartered 
in the country is monstrous. The experiment would 
sink the country into bankruptcy, or drive it iuto 
revolution. The English fleets, iu case of attempted 
invasion, will protect the English shores. No arma¬ 
ment could ever leave the French coast with less than 
a year’s preparation. Napoleon, with all his genius, 
was com))ellcd to give up the darling scltcme. He 
knew the heart of England was impregnable; and 
what he could not attempt, what man in France could 
iiovv accomplish.^ By the time the invading arma¬ 
ment was ready, our seas would swarm with ships, 
our shores w'ould be covered with men, ready to 
defend their hearths and homes. At the signal, 
“They have set sail!” the whole country w'ould 
awake. Every man w’ould leave his fireside, every 
mother would send her son, every forge in the island 
would glow, and every anvil bear the strokes of 
hammers, shaping iron into pikes and swords. The 
railways would pour myriads on myriads of armed 
men to the scene of danger; the fleet, recruited from 
the mcrchaut navy, would throw itself between our 
cliffs and the enemy’s armament, and, in the words of 
the United Service Magazine, “the sixty thousand 
men would probably thank their stars if wc left them 
a cockboat to paddle back to their native coasts.” 

If we have jested with Sir Francis Head, it has 
been with all courtesy, and with very good humour. 
We relished his book very much. We advise oar 
friends to read it. It is full of a novel ai>d fascinating 
interest, pleasantly written, and, in some parts, abso¬ 
lutely romantic. The ladies, to whom it is dedicated, 
must acknowledge Sir Francis to plead well for their 
protection. He is anxious for their safely- So are 
we. But all the fair ones in the country may rest 
assured, that if wo decline to vote for an array of 
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150,000 men to guard them, it is not from a careless- 
; ness of their safety. On the contrary, we beg all 
terrified damsels to belic'^ us to iiave sueh an opinion 
of Englishmen, that, when the oecasion occurs, we 
would trust to their impromptu valour the defence of 
those who form the richest treasures of the land! 


MY GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK. 

I HAVE a peculiar affection for old clocks; especi¬ 
ally that soW race of puritanical clocks, with long, 
lank bodies, that stand so primly in llie corners of 
rooms, slowly and discreetly ticking away the hours, 
as if it were a sober, solemn business, this disposing 
of time, as In truth it is: and that keep their hands 
always before their pious faces, as if to shut out the 
frivolous forms and fopperies of their later days. 
How impertinently your new-fangled clocks appear 
beside them! With what a rattle-headed jerk they 
tick off the minutes, as if they were impatient to 
come to the striking, and hear themselves jingle in 
their folly! You sec none of this in the good old- 
fashioned time-pieces. I think they abominate 
striking : it gives them such spasms, and they strike 
so slowly and fearfully, that 1 am sure they dread it. 
Tlicn how pertly these new clocks jmt their hands 
before their faces, like silly school girls, tittering at 
everything they sec ! Give me the good old-fashioned 
clocks, in their rich mahogany casings, tliat smack of 
the olden time: the quaint old clocks, that look as if 
they had innumerable stories to tell me of my great¬ 
grandfather, who died an hundred years ago at Salem, 
in “ the witch time.” I hope I am not blinded by 
family prejudice, but T did use to think tliat my grand¬ 
father’s clock was the worthiest clock that ever ran 
up and down in the race with Time. 

I sat by the iiresidc one December night, looking 
full in the face of this old clock, counting its slow 
tickings, aud wondering if it never got tired and stiff, 
standing there so straight and prim, and wishing all 
the while that my grandfather would begin his pro¬ 
mised stoiy. But he seemed in no liaste; for he sat 
in his accustomed corner, quietly smoking his pipe, 
and looking steadily into the glowing cools; peering, 
as I thought, into the changing embers to recognise 
the familiar forms and faces of old comrades and 
friends. 1 ventured to^express this idea in a whisper 
to a little urchin whom my grandfather had under¬ 
taken to " bring up,” and who now sal before the 
ruddy fire, trying on for the fiftieth time his first pair 
of bools. Ho said he " thought it probable that he 
was; ” and further, he “ thought it sensible in the 
old gentlemen to look there, as he knew no other 
place than the fire where my grandfather would be 
likely to find the forms of those old soldier ‘ nobs ’ 
with whom he had caroused in the wars.” Having 
relieved himself of this opinion, he carefully shut one 
eye for the space of half a minute, then opened it 
with a jerk, and went into the leather business with 
renewed energy. X was not a little scandalised at the 


impudeuce of the fellow, so I sat perfectly still, and 
relinquished my idea. 

As I said before, my grandfather seemed in no 
huriy to commence his story, so 1 sat quite quiet, 
communing with my old friend the clock. I don’t 
know tmt I might have continued to gaze at its honest 
face until this time, had it not suddenly stopped 
ticking, and distinctly winked at me! Yes, “ Old 
Knick,” that old clock mnked at me ; not lewdly, os 
is but too common now-a-days, but solemnly and 
drowsily; not once, but twice, thrice, four times; 
and then it nodded; aud what with nodding and 
winking, at length I lost sight of it entirely. 

When I opened my eyes again, methought 1 saw 
a long baronial hall, with a polished oaken floor, and 
quaint oaken panelling, aud thick oaken cornices 
round the ceiling; and then there were huge antlers 
nailed upon the walls, and prim, stately pictures 
starting out from the oaken wainscotting, and a great 
finqilace on one side, with a roaring fire in it, that 
sent dancing and flickering lights and shadows upon 
the polislicd panels, aud played fantastic tricks with 
the old paintings, making them wave and quiver, and 
nod to one another in the most familiar and friendly 
maimer. 1 assure you. Sir, 1 could hardly believe the 
evidence of my own senses when 1 saw that there 
was a goodly company of old-fashioned clucks 
assembled there. There were fat old oaken clocks, 
plethoric geutkmcn, who wheezed and talked with 
diUiculIv, and there were slim maliogany clocks, prim 
stately ladies of the old school, who tossed their 
haughty heads, and “ bridled up,” and made sweeping 
courtesies, when the old gentlemen saluted them and 
facetiously asked “ how time went with ’em.” Aud 
then there were brazen-faced, and solemn-faccd, and 
wooden-headed looking clocks; but they all bustled 
about, and cimtted, and gossiped, in a truly wonder¬ 
ful manner for such ancient people. My grandfather’s 
clock was there, and a gallant sprig of a beau he was. 
His puritanical manner had quite disappeared; he 
talked a great deal, and cut a great many jokes, and 
paid such pouitcd attentions to a blooming widow of 
a clock, that he kept her breast in a continual flutter. 
Ah! his attentions were almost scandalous; such us 
I never should have suspected of the staid old clock 
who used to stand in my grandfather’s kitchen and 
tell the church time on Sunday mornings 1 

Just at this moment there was a great bustle at the 
further cud of the hall, and in stalked a gentleman 
whom I knew immadiatcly by his scythe and grey 
beard, for I bad seen a picture of him in the primer 
only the day before, lie bustled into the centre of 
the hall, and said, in quite a cheerful voice for so old 
a man, “The com|)any mustn’t lose time!”—at 
which pleasantry all the clocks smiled. Then he took 
a bunch of keys from his girdle, and stepping up to 
one of the clocks, thrust it into his breast and turned 
it for some time; at which liberty the clock looked 
indignant, and made a chuckling noise, and seemed as 
if about to strike; but he thought better of it and 
didn’t. When the old gentleman had visited aU the 
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company n like manner, he stepped to one side of 
the room and cried out that “ now they were wound 
up they could go; ” at which all the docks smiled 
again, as if old Time had '* come a good turn” on 
’em. And now there was a great bowing and scraping 
among the clocks, and finally they all took their places 
on the floor and moved slowly off—‘ tick, tick, tick’— 
in the measure of the contra-dance. Forward and 
back, slowly, up and down, stately, via-a-vis, this 
wheezy old gentleman balancing to that tim matron 
opposite, and that sleepy-looking clock at the farther 
end of the room hob-nobbing to himsdf, forgetting 
time and tune. Tick, tick! Malioganies change; my 
grandfather’s clock and the blooming widow down the 
middle and up the outside; down the outside and up 
the middle; bless her! how her heart palpitated, and 
how amorously the old fellow eyed her! Ah, 1 fear 
he had but a sorry character in his youthful days, 
when he was nothing but a watch! Still, up and 
down, over and back (they kept wonderful time for 
such old people), until the Oaks got out of breath 
and the Mahoganies looked red in the face. Then 
they stopped and gathered into little groups, and 
began to be facetious and witty. One old fellow re- 
niaiked that he felt nearly “run down;’’ at which 
the gentlemen siiiotherc'd their laughter, and the 
ladies grew redder in the face, and looked out of 
the window; for it reminded them of “ running 
down at the heel,” and “ heel *’ wasn’t exactly a 
proper word to use in the presence of high-born 
dames. 

After a little lime they took their places for a 
Scotch reel, and my grandfather’s clock was just 
swinging his partuers off in gallant style, when the 
hall door burst open, and in rushed a jaunty rabble of 
modern clocks! 'They came in laughiitg and chatter¬ 
ing like magpies. They all had short bodies and slim 
legs, which they dangled about curiously, looking like 
a troup of modern ballet-dancers. The old clocks 
were quite shocked at the indecent spectacle, and 
with a haughty step they all moved out of the room, 
cxe(;i)t my grandfather’s, who stood looking angrily 
at them. Zounds! what a clatter and bustle there 
was there! How the young clocks ho|>pcd and 
danced through the cotillion. Eight and left, hurry 
and tumble, short bodies and slim legs—how they 
flew round ono another and round themselves! Up 
and down, and off in tangents; and how they giggled 
and tittered, aud couldn’t have stood still if they 
were going to be burnt. And then, when they came 
to the jig, whew! how they “ went it! ’’—rat-a-ta-tat! 
each ono “ going in to win laiid how thw merry bells 
of each one jingled and rattled, keeping tinm to the 
clattering feet on the oaken floor! My grandfatber's 
clock could stand it no longer, so ho strode firmly up 
to the dancers aud exclaimed, “ One! ’’ 

When 1 looked up, my grandfather had his hand on 
the bed-room door-latch. He bad told lus story, and 
1 hud missed it. Header, so have you; but if I'm so 
sleepy another lime, you may call my grandfather a 
tory !— N. Y. Knickerbocker, 


THE PSALMS OP DAVID. 

Amongst all compositions, these alone deserve the 
name of sacred lyrics. These alone contain a poetry 
that meets the spiritual nature lu all its moods and in 
all its wants, which strengthens virtue with glorious 
exhortations, gives angelic eloquence to prayer, and 
almost rises to the seraph’s joy in praise. In distress 
and fear, they breathe the low, sad murmur of com¬ 
plaint ; in penitence, they groan with the agony of the 
troubled soul. They have a gentle music for the 
peace of faith; in adoration, they ascend to the glory 
of creation, aud the majesty of God. For assemblies 
or for solitude, for all that gladdens and all that grieves, 
for our heaviness and despair, for our remorse and 
our redemption, wo find in these divine harmonies 
the loud or the low expression. Great has been 
their power in the world. They resounded amidst the 
courts of the tabernacle; they floated through the 
lofty and solemn spaces of the temple. They were 
sung with glory in the halls of Zion; they were sung 
with sorrow by the streams of Babel. And when 
Israel bad passed away, the harp of David was still 
awakened in the church of Christ. In all the eras 
and ages of that church, from the Iiymn which first 
it whispered in an upper chamber, until its anthems 
filled the earth, the inspiration of the royal prophet 
has enraptured its devotions, and ennobled its rituals. 

And thus it has been, not alone, in the august 
cathedral or the rustic chapel. Chorused by the 
winds of heaven, they have swelled tiirough God’s 
own temple of the sky and stars; they have rolled 
over the broad desert of Asia, in the matins and vespers 
of ten thousand hermits. They have rung through 
the deep valleys of the Alps, in tlie sobbing voices of 
the forlorn Waldcnses; through the steeps and caves 
of Scottish liighlands, in the rude chautings of the 
Scottish covenanters; through the woods aud wilds 
of primitive America, in the lieroic hallelujahs of the 
early pilgrims. 

Hor is it in the congregation, alone, that David has 
given to the religious iicart a voice. He has given 
an utterance, also, for its privacy,—for the low-lying 
invalid,—soothing the dreariness of pain, softening 
the monotony of heavy time, supjflying the prayer or 
the promise, with whieh to break the midnight or the 
sleepless hour: for the unhappy, to give them words 
of sadness, by which to relieve their disquieted and 
their cast-down souls; by wliich to murmur between 
themselves and God, the holy sorrow that heaven 
alone should hear: for the penitent, when the arrows 
of conviction rankle in his breast, when the light of 
grace would se-cm departed, and the ear of mercy 
closed,—then David gives the cry of his own impas¬ 
sioned deprecation, in supplication and confession. 
And when contrition has found repose, and the 
tempest of lamentation been stilled by the assuxanco 
of peace, lie gives the hymn of his exultant and of liis. 
grateful praise. 
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OB, THE BAILHOAH OF IIFE. 

BT THE AUTnOB OF “ FBANK FAIEMOH.” 

CHAPTER 11. 

TIIEAT8 OF A HETAMOBFTIOSIS HOT JIESCBIBEO BT 
OVID. 

We must now request our readers to draw on the 
seven-leagued boots of their imaginations, and, tlius 
accoutred, to stride remorselessly over the space of 
two years. ’Tis soon done;—a slight mental effort, 
an agile hop, skip, .and jump of the fancy, and the 
gulf is passed—time is anniliilatcd. Let us raise the 
curtain, and mark .the changes the destroyer has 
wrouglit. The world goes round much the same as 
it did before; two years make little difference in the 
personal appearance of 'the lifty-cight-cenlurics-old 
planet—^no lack of births, deaths and marriages, to 
regulate the average supply of the huniau race; if 
the diolcra creates a deficiency one year, more poor 
curates marry, and starving Irislimen take unto thcni- 
sclvcs wives, tlie next, and those " beautiful” babies, 
who contrive to turn out such very plain adults, mul¬ 
tiply uixm the face of the earth, and the thinned 
ranks arc replenished. And yet two years cause 
strange alterations, when we dive beneath the surface 
of society, and become cognisant of the fortunes of 
iiidividuids;—smiles have given place to tears, and 
the grief of the mourner has turned to joy; poor 
men have grown ricli, and rich men poor, and the bad 
(with but few, very few, exceptions to prove tlic rule) 
hare become worse, and the good advanced in 
righteousness; and the mass of the half-liearted, 
clinging yet more closely to this earth of which they 
are so enamoured, where their grave is awaiting 
them, see Leaven afar off, and wish feebly, and for a 
shorter time each seventh day, that they were good 
enough to reach it. Tims the passenger train, with 
its cargo of hopes, and fcar.s, and wishes, speeds along 
the Railbuad of Life. 

In a magnificent apartment in one of those Arabiau- 
nigbt-like edifices, a Venetian palazzo, which,—^liaving 
belonged to one of the great historical families of the 
middle ages, whosochief was, by virtue of his position, 
a petty sovereign, was now let for the season to a 
w^thy Englishman,—lounged Charles Leicester, 
whose own surprise at the change of fortune which 
could render such a description of him appropriate, 
had not even yet ceased. On a sofa opposite sat his 
wife, on whose knee was perched a very young gentle¬ 
man, to whom we could scarcely sooner Lave intro¬ 
duced our readers, for the excellent reason tliut he 
had not made his appearance at the Cradle Terminus 
of our Hiiilmad when last we treated of his amiable 
parents. The present phase of tliis extremely young 
aristocrat was, so to speak, one of cx-babyhood; he 
was in the very act of ceasing to be “ the most beau¬ 
tiful creature in the world,” and, as yet, retained 
enough of his pristine loveliness to deserve the epithet 

(I) Continued from p. SM. 


of a really pretty child. Ho exhibited in his proper 
person an instance of that strange plimnomcuun which 
(why, we have either no idea, or, we hope, for the 
sake of morality, a leronff one) always excites such 
extreme astonishment in the minds of all nurses, 
maiden aunts, and female acquaintance,—he was de¬ 
cidedly like his own proper papa and momma. Eor 
the rest, when placed on the caqiet, he preferred a 
quadrupedal to an erect method of progression,—had 
a strange habit of making the rashest experiments in 
gastronomy, by putting everything wrong and dan¬ 
gerous into his mmitii,—never sat still for two minutea 
consecutively,—would, in the same breath, langh 
heartily and bewail himself piteously, from excitiug 
causes, which may be expected to remun a mystery 
throughout all time, and confined his conversation to 
two substantives and a colloquial hieroglyphic—viz. 
“Pap-pa,” “Mam-ma,” and “gib-Tarley,” which last 
was believed to be an infantine-English compound of 
his proper name and the verb " to give,” and signified 
an insatiable desire to render himself monarch of all 
he surveyed by a process of general self-appropriation. 
At the moment in which we shall introduce the reader 
to liie party thus assembled, a servant entered, bear¬ 
ing a packet of letters on a silver waiter, and, banding 
them to Leicester, withdrew. 

" Letters from England, by Jove!” exclaimed 
Charles, untying the string whioli encircled them. 

" Any for me, Cliarley ?” inquired Laura, who, in 
licr position of wife and mother, looked the prettiest 
little matron conceivable. 

" Two for me, and one for you, from Annie Grant, 
if I may judge by the writing,” replied her husband, 
as he rose to hand it to her. 

“ Gib-Tarley, pap-pa! gib-Tarley,” vociferated that 
individual in the prettiest of infantine trebles, making 
insane plunges at the letters. 

Laura, raising her hand above the curly pate of 
her acquisitive offspring, gained possession of the 
interesting missive, then, holdiDg “Tarlcy” out at 
arm’s length, she exclaimed:— 

" Here, lake your boy, papa, be is in a troublesome | 
humour, and I wish to read my letter in peace.” 

Leicester meekly obeyed, muttering as ho did so, 

“ Wide-awake young woman, knows a tiling or two, 
that mamma of yours, master Tarley:” then taking the 
child on his knee, he continued, “ now Tarley means 
to be a good boy, and sit quite still, bceausc papa is 
going to be busy with the affairs of the state.” 

The effect of this exhortation apiieared to be to 
excite, on the part of the young gentleman to whom 
it was addressed, a sudden and violent determina¬ 
tion there and then to convert his lather into an 
extempore high-mdtled racer, which eqnine trans¬ 
formation lie strove to accomplish by placing himself 
astride on the paternal knee, clutching a fragile and 
delicate watch-chain by way of bridle, kicking the 
sides of his fictitious Rosinante with immense 
juvenile vigour, and vociferating at the top of hia 
small voice, “Pap-pa, gcc-gce! pap-pa, gee-gee!” 

Charley cast an appealing glance at hia wife; she 
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appeared hopeiessl; immeraed in her letter, ao reaign* 
ing himaclf to bia fate, he murmured faintly,—" The 
tiiermometer atanda at 75° in the abade, that'a all,” 
and atarted at a briak canter. The progrcaa of the 
ride, however, aerved to exhilarate ^th horae and 
jockey to auch a degree that, ere long, a violent 
; game at rompa waa eatabliahed, which ended in papa’a 
! perching his youthful son on his shoulder, and, still 
{ influenced by the equestrian hypothesis, galloping 
; round the room with him, and clearing the sofa at a 
flying leap in the coarse of their rapid career, to 
: Laura’s undisguised terror. 

“There, my dear Charles, that will do, you will 
break the cliild’s neck and your own also, to a cer¬ 
tainty if you do such wild things; now ring for nurse 
to take him, 1 want to talk to you about this letter.” 

“ Tarley,” however, by no means approving of this 
arrangement, and insisting strenuously upon n pro- 
lougatiou of his ride, his father, who it must be con¬ 
fessed rather s|>oiled him than otherwise, complied 
witli his demand for “Gec-gco more!” by again 
dasliing round tlie room with him, and continuing 
his headlong course till he had dejmsited his rider 
within the august precincts of the nursery, where the 
precocious Ducrow, falling under the baleful glance of 
an autocratic nurse, subsided into a state of infantine 
depression, and was heard no more. 

Leicester, having returned to the apartment in 
which he had left his wife, flung himself, in a state of 
apparent exhaustion, upon the sofa he had lately 
jumped over, exclaiming—“That child will be the 
death of me. I’m certain of it; w here he can got all this 
dreadful energy of character from 1 can’t conceive: 
it must come from the Peyton side, for I’m certain 
that even at his early age, I had a much more clearly 
defined idea of the dolee far nienie than that un¬ 
natural little essence of quicksilver possesses; by 
Jove if he should turn out as fast when he grows up 
us he appears now before he has begun growing at 
all, it will be an awful look out for our grey hairs.” 

“ Nonsense, Charley, you’ve energy enough when 
you care to exert it; in fact it is all your own doing, 

I you know you delight to excite the child. But now 
be sensible, and sit up and listen to me, for I really 
want to consult you about this letter.” 

“As to listening to you, my love. I’m only too 
I jhappy to do so at all times and seasons, and I’ll pro- 
i rlVse to be as sensible as is compatible with my general 
mental capacity, but in regard to the sitting up, you 
really must excuse me. I have a strong idea I 
sprained something in jumping over this sofa just 
now, my back or my shin, I forget the precise spot, 
but I can assure you it requires rest.” 

“Oh, you idle man,” was the laughing answer, 
" how incorrigible you are!” and as Laura pronounced 
this condemnation she seated herself on a footstool by 
her husband’s side, drew out her letter and handing it 
to him, said, “They have consented to my plan, and 
are coming here in the course of the next fortnight; 
but I do not like the tone of Annie’s note, she must 
be much more really ill than I waa at all aware of, 


and there appears throughout a spirit of depression, 
which is so completely foreign to her nature,—1 cannot 
understand it.” 

“I have a despatch from the General,” began 
Leicester, leisurely breaking the se^, “ perhaps that 
may tend to elucidate the mystery; v^at a flat the 
old fellow writes; the letters all hold up their heads 
as if they wore a regiment of soldiers, and his signa¬ 
ture bristles like a stand of bayonets. Oh! he 'hopes 
to be in Venice by Eriday week, if his daught^s 
health, which has given him some little uneasiness 
lately, should permit them to travel with the degree 
of swiftness and punctuality which has appeared to 
him expedient in laying out their intended route.’ 
I’m very sorry dear Annie is ill, what can be the 
matter with her, think you f ” 

“ Who is your other letter from ?” inquired Laura, 
avoiding his last question. 

“ From Belleficld,” returned Leicester, opening it; 
“ he can’t come with the Grants, but he’ll follow them 
before long. He has backed the Dodona colt for the 
Derby, and has got a heavier book on the race than 
he likes; he was hit hard at the last Newmarket meet¬ 
ing, and if anything were to go wrong with the colt, 
and he not on the spot to hedge, on the flrst hint, the 
consequences might be more unpleasant than people 
in general arc aware of. Well! thank heaven, with all 
my follies 1 always contrived to keep clear of the 
betting ring. I don’t like that note of Belle’s; he’ll 
get into some awful scrape if he does not take care.” 

“ For which I shall not pity him one bit,” rejoined 
Laura; “born to a high position, gifted with a 
jirinccly fortune; if he cliooses tp disgrace the one, 
and squander the other by gambling with a set of 
blacklegs, he deserves whatever he may meet with. 
I hope 1 have not pained you, Charley dearest,” she 
continued, observing a slight shade of annoyance on 
her husband’s good-humoured face; “but truth is 
truth; I caiiuot -like 'that man; I wish he were not 
your brother, and, oh! how I wish he were not to be 
the husband of our darling Annie. I say, Charley, 
how came it you never fell in love with her yourself? 
do you know—don’t be conceited now—I think I 
was very lucky to get you under the circumstances ? ” 

A gay laughing answer rose to the lips of Charles 
Leicester, and then the memory of the empty heartless 
life he had led before his marriage, and the deep true 
happiness he had enjoyed since, came across him, and 
drawing his wife towards him, he imprinted a kiss on 
her smooth forehead as he rc]ilied, “ If 1 am, indeed, 
worthy of your affection, darling, it is you alone who 
have rendered me so, for before I knew you, I was a 
mere conceited, idle, frivolous butterfly, spoiled by 
the world, and with just sense enough (like most 
spoilt children,) to despise my spoiler, without 
suflSeient manliness of nature to free myself from its 
trammels by any unassisted efforts of my own.’’ 

What reply Laura made to this speech, if indeed 
she made any, we do not feel ourselves called upon 
to chronicle; sufiSco it to say that she did not, by 
word, look, or deed, evince the smallest symptom of 
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having repented of her bargain. A pause ensued, 
which was broken bj Leicester, who exclaimed, 

“ By Jove! I was very nearly fo^tting all about 
it—what’s o’clock}”’ then drawing out a small 
enamelled watch, one of the relies of former days of 
dandyism, he continued, “half-past three; there is 
just time. I have procured an order to sec the 
pictures Cardinal d’Ancona was telling you about 
last week.” 

" Oh, the two paintings from Lord Byron’s Giaour, 
by the young artist about whom no one knows 
anything, and who is said to be a genius ? I’m so 
glad; when shall we go f ” inquired Laura. 

" Why, it’s a cose of Hobson’s choice,” returned 
I Leicester, “ for it seems the painter was so tormented 
: by idle people coming to liis studio, that he has been 
' forecd to lay down a rule only to admit visitors on two 
! days in the week, from three till five; but the oddest 
! part of the business is that he chooses to be absent on 
I these occasions, leaving an old attendant to play eice- 
rone—in fact, there aj)[)ears to be some kind of mystery 
about the man; however, to-day is (he day, so the 
sooner we’re off ,thc better, more especially as 1 must 
be with the Consul by half-past four.” 

“ I shall be ready in less thau five minute.s,” rejoined 
Laura, “so order round the carriage, and let us prose¬ 
cute this wondrous adventure by all means—a mystery 
I is such a rarity in these matter-of-fact days, that even 
I so small a one as that of a man who prefers avoiding 
j one’s notice instead of seeking to obtrude himself upon 
i it, is interesting.” 

I “When will women cease to be curious?” solilo¬ 
quised Leicester, elongating his body in order to reach 
; the bell-rope without the trouble of rising.—^Another 
quarter of an hour saw them en route. 

In obedience to Leicester’s directions the carriage 
stopped at the door of a small house, at the corner of 
a street turning out of the square of St. Mark’s. On 
presenting the order, an old man with grey hair came 
forward, and ushered the visitors into a room lighted 
by a sky-light, beneath which were arranged various 
pictures, some finished, others in a less forward stale 
of preparation. After csamiiiiug several of the 
smaller sketches, which displayed unusual talent, both 
Leicester and his wife paused with one accortl before 
a large painting. The old cicerone approached them, 
“ 'fhat is the picture,” he said in Italian, “about which 
every one is talking ;4it is very grand, but the com- 
paniou picture is finer; the Signore has refused 800 
guineas for the pair. They are taken from your Lord 
Byron’s poem the Giaour; here is the passage, eceo 
lo As he spoke he pointed to the following stan¬ 
zas:— 

" With sabre shiver’d to the hilt. 

Yet dripping with the blood ho spilt ; 

Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 
Which quivers round that faithless brand; 

Uis turban far behind him roll d. 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold; 

Ills flowing robe by falchion torn, 

And crimson as those clouds of morn 
Tiiat, streak’d with dusky red, portend 
'J’he day shall have a stormy end; 


A stain on every bush that bora 
A fragment of bis palampore, 

His breast with wounds unnumbor'd riven, 

His back to earth, his face to heaven, 

Fall’n Hassan lies—his nnclosed eye 
, Yet lowering on his enemy, 

' As if the hour that seal'd his fate 
Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 

And o’er him bends that foe with brow, 

As dark os his that bled below.” 

The artist had, indeed, well represented the fearful 
tragedy; the principal light in the painting fell upon the 
figure, and especially the face of the prostrate Hassan, 
wliich, convulsed by the death agony, yet glanced with 
an expression of “ quenchless Iiate” ui>on his destroyer. 
The features of the Giaour, owing to the position in 
which he stood, with one foot planted on the breast of 
his fallen enemy, were not visible, but his figure was 
tall and commanding, and his altitude iu the highest 
degree expressive of triumphant power. Leaning 
against the same easel stood the companion picture— 
it contained but a single figure, but it was one which 
having seen, it was scarcely i)ossihlc to forget, such a 
living embodiment did it present of hopeless despair. 
The stony eye, the sunken cheek, the stem yet spirit¬ 
less mouth,—all spoke of one who had indeed “ nothing 
left to love or hate,” all realized the painful description j 
of “ the vacant bosom’s wilderness,” that paralysis of ^, 
the soul in whteh 

“ The keenest pangs the wretched find 

Are rapture to the dreary void, I 

The leafless desert of the mind." | 

In this painting, also, the features of the Giaour 
were partially concealed by the hood of a monk’s 
frock, which threw a deep shade across them, and the 
drooping nerveless figure served iu great degree to 
tell the talc. The two pictures were entitled “Re¬ 
venge and its fruits.” Laura and her husband gazed 
at them long and silently; at length Leicester observed, 
with the air of a man who tries to dissipate a senti¬ 
ment akin to superstitious fear, by listening to the 
sound of his own voice,— 

“ ’Pen my word, they arc very extraordinary pic- i 
turcs; there’s I don’t know what about them—a | 
kind of uncomfortable fascination—they ’re very Lor- ^ 
riblc, but they ’re very clever, ch ? ” 

“Oh! they are most wonderful,” returned Laura, 
in a subdued voice, as if she almost feared to ' 
trust herself to speak; “ particularly the second. 1 
never saw anything express such titter hopelessness 
ns that face and attitude; one feels that active pain 
even would be a relief to the monotony of that dull 
despair. What an uncommon person the artist must 
be; the execution is good, but it is the mind in the 
pictures that is so extraordinary.” 

Leicester, who, during this speech, had been atten¬ 
tively examining tlic face of the prostrate Hassan, 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Yes! of course, now I see who it 
is; look here, Laura, do you perceive a likeness to any¬ 
body you know in Iho face of this floored individual P ” 
'J'lms accosted, Laura, after a moment’s scrutiny, 
replied, “ It is like your brother.” 

“Just wlrntstruck me," returned Leicester; "what 
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a quaint coincidence! I’ve seen some one somewhere, 
of whom the other fellow reminds mo too." 

“ The figure bears a shadowy i^semblance to the 
Signor Luigi liimself, Eccelenza,” obaerred the old 
attendant; “ at least I have always thought so.” 

" He must be rather an alarming, sanguinary kind 
of personage, at that rate; he has not flattered himself, 
1 must say.” 

“ The Signore is tall and dark, but handsome as 
the Belvidcre Apollo—^he is not sanguinary as you 
say. Signore, but of a kindness which touches the 
heart. I am bound to love him, fur he saved me 
from ruin.” 

*' How was that ? ” tell me, asked Laura in a tone 
of interest. 

“My dear Laura, I am grieved to prevent your 
hearing this worthy man’s recital, but unfortunately 
, it ouly wants five minutes of the time at which 1 
promised to be with the Consul.” 

“ How long shall you be obliged to stay with him f ” 
inquired his wife. 

“Less than half an hour, perhaps twenty minutes 
would suffice,” was the reply; “shall I leave you here 
and come back for you before five o’clock ?” 

“ There are several pictures the Signora has not yet 
examined,” suggested the old man. Thus urged, Laura 
consented to remain: an idea which she would not 
confess even to her husband, so wild and fanciful did 
she feel it to be, had taken possession of her, and 
her curiosity in regard to the mysterious artist had 
become redoubled. 

“ You were going to tell me some anecdote,” she 
' observed, as Leicester quitted the studio. 

I The Cicerone, who was a venerable looking old man 
I with grey hair, and a thoroughly Italian cast of fca- 
I turcs, placed a chair for the lady before a view in Ycnice, 
at which she had not yet looked, and then resumed— 

“ Favorisca di tedersi la prego Signora. I was 
going to relate how the Signore, whom 1 serve, gene¬ 
rously rescued me from ruin; but to do so 1 must 
trouble the Eecellcnza with a few particulars of my 
own history. I was originally educated as a painter, 
but although 1 was a correct copyist, and possessed 
some skill in mixing colours, 1 bad not the afflatus, 
the inexplicable, the divine gift of genius, which 
I cannot be acquired. Look at these pictures,” he cou- 
^ tinued, warming into enthusiasm as he pointed to the 
paintings from the Giaour; “ in my prime I could 
execute better than that, my colouring was richer and 
smootlier, my shades less hard and abrupt, though to 
acquire that skill had cost me fifteen years constant 
study; but alas! the mind was wanting. I could 
execute but I could not conceive—my pictures would 
never have entranced any one as you were entranced 
before those great soul-creations! ” He paused, sighed 
deeply, then resumed, “So I grew poor, I had a 
wife and children to support, and I bent my pride to 
become a scene painter at the Fenice Theatre. I 
worked there twenty long years, and tlion from over 
use my eyesight grew dim, and they discarded me. 
After that 1 was employed by the great painter of the 


day. Signore B-elli, to prepare canvass and mix 

colours for the young artists whom he instructed. A 
year and a half ago a pupil came to study with him— 
he was a stranger —" 

“ Of what country P” inquired Laura, eagerly. 

“1 cannot inform the signora. He speaks French, 
German, Italian, and very rarely English, equally well, 
but 1 think he is not a fellow countryman of mine. 

The other young artists, who frequented B-elli’s 

studio, would often tease me for sport, but the 
Signore was always kind, and would not permit them 
to do so when he was present. One day a pupil who 
was finishing the drapery of a Madonna and child, of 
wiiich picture all the more important parts had been 

painted by B-elli himself, called to me to bring 

him some particular colour which he required—^in my 
haste 1 stumbled, and overthrew a flask of oil, which 
fell upon the not yet dry painting, entirely obliterating 
the features of the Madonna. Irritated at the diffi¬ 
culty into which I had plunged both him and myself, 
the student sprang up and seized me by the throat; 
in a moment the Signore Luigi interfered, aud com¬ 
pressing the youth’s arm in his powerful grasp, forced 
him to release me. 

“ ‘ llcracmber. Carlo,’ he said, gently, ‘ AntoncUi 
is an old man.’ 

“ ‘lie has ruined himself and me!’ exclaimed the 

other, clasping his hands in despair; ‘B-elli will 

discharge him without doubt, and me he will refuse 
to instruct any longer.’ 

“ ‘ Ferhaps there is yet an idtemativc,’ urged the 
Signore Luigi; ‘B-elli will not return till to¬ 

morrow morning; much may be done in eighteen 
hours; I will strive to restore the face.’ 

“ He immediately set to work; fortunately he 
paints with as much quickness as skill. When night 
drew near he dismissed ns; through the long hours of 
darkness he laboured incessantly, pausing neither for 
sleep nor refreshment. With the earliest ray of dawn 
1 was again at the studio; he was painting still, calm, 
earnest, grave, as is liis wont, only appearing a little 
paler than usual; but such a work of art had grown 
beneath ids hand, such a marvellous creation! the 
Madonna herself could not have appeared more lovely 
than was that heavenly face. It was completed ere 
B-elli arrived; when he beheld it he was amazed. 

“ 'What inspired band has traced those features?’ 
he demanded. 

“ The history was related to him. He once more 
examined the picture, then turning to the Signore, 
who stood near, with folded arras, gazing on the 
other’s excitement with an air of cold indifference, he 
exclaimed, in a tone of mingled admiration and rage, 
‘ Go, I can teach thee no longer; it is thou shouldst 
bo the master.’ 

“ The Signore look him at his word. He engaged 

these painting rooms, arranged wi(h B-elli that 

I should accompany liim, and is now the first painter 
in Italy as to talent, aud when his e.tecution is a little 
more perfected,—ah! se m sapra qnalche cosa, we phall 
see men will talk of him!” 
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** And the head was verj lovely, was it ? what 
style of face was l^anra. 

“ How «an I tell you ? it was perfection, vi 
bisoffmea tedarla,*' ' was the eutliusiastic reply. 
*' Stay,” he ooBtinoed, glancing at the dock, which 
now wanted only ten minutes of fivfe; “1 have 
an idea; there is yet time, but you must never say 
that you have seen it. Here, follow meand drawing 
out a key, he unlocked a door leading into a smalt 
apartment, eomfortaUy though simply furnished, and 
fitted up with bookshelves somewhat after the fashion 
of an English study; "Jfcco/” resumed Autonclli, 
“he has again sketched the head, but the subject is 
diSerent. He will not allow me to place this picture 
in the studio, though it is such a gem 1 could sell 
it for a large price.” 

As ho spoke, he drew back a curtain, and the light 
fell upon a small picture, painted with greater care, 
and more elaborately finished than any which Laura 
hod yet seen. It represcuted a girl of exquisite 
beauty, in a kneeling attitude, with her arms flung 
sportivdy around the neck of a magnificent dog, her 
golden tresses falling over and mingling with the 
waves of his shaggy coat. 

As Laura gazed, her colour went and came quickly 
and her eyes seemed to grow to the canvass: both girl 
and dog were portraits done to the life, and she recog¬ 
nised each of them immediately—her wild conjecture 
was then the truth!—her detcrmiuatiuu was instantly 
taken. Seating hctseir, as if to examine the picture 
more nearly, she contrived by one or two artful ques¬ 
tions, to set the garrulous old man talking again; and, 
forgetful of the flight of niomeuts, drew him ou to relate 
to her how the Signore had discovered that his youngest 
born, the son of his old age, possessed a talent fur 
painting, and how the Signore was giving him lessons, 
and the talent was daily developing under such favour¬ 
able drcumstances, until tlie old man had begun to 
hope that the boy might succeed better than liis father 
had done, and retrieve the shipwrecked fortunes of 
the Antonellis. 

' While he was yet in the midst of his recital the 
clock struck five, and almost at the same inomcut a 
quick active footstep was heard bouiidiug up the stair¬ 
case, and the deep tones of a man’s voice exclaimed:— 

Jntonelli, AntonelU, dove tei buou' amieo?” 

With a horror-stricken glance at his compauiun, the 
old man was about tea ^h precipitately out of the 
room, when Laura, quietly laying her hand upon his 
arm said:— 

“There is nothing to be alarmed about! lieogna 
eh'io gli parti, —tell the Signore that an old friend is 
waiting to see Itim.” 

As she spoke a tall graceful figure appeared at the 
door of the study, mnd stopped in amazement ou per¬ 
ceiving how it was tenant^ In no way embarrassed 
by the situation in wiiich sbe found herself, Laura rose 
from her scat with the same degree of quiet, courteous, 
self-possession, with which she would have received a 
guest in her own drawing-room, and advancing towards 
the new comer, said, holding out her hand 


“ Your kindness wilFphs4'’®^ the little stratagem by 
which T have sought tq vetify my ebujeoture that iu 
Signor Lui^I shcadd h^-the pleasure of recognising 
an old friend." ' 

“l^ve us, Antoni,” exclaimed his employei? 
sternly; .then oatafn^ closing the door, ho turned 
towards hia guest, nim, bowing coldly, inquired, “ To 
wbat am r^udebted for the honour of a visit from 
Mrs. Leicester P" 

“ To the fi^t that I was vain enough to fancy the 
pleasure I feerM meeting an old friend might be mu¬ 
tual ; and that Jlr. Arundel would not resent the liberty 
I have taken in disregarding the regulations of the 
famous Signor Luigi: if I am so unfortunate as to have 
committed a mistake, it is soon remedied,” she con¬ 
tinued qutekly, finding that Lewis (as we have not 
intended any but the most trauspareut mystification 
in regard to tlie identity of the painter and our hero, 
we may as well call'him by his proper name,) remained 
silent,—as she spoke she rose and advanced towards 
the door. Her look and words recalled Lewis’s wan¬ 
dering thoughts; he took her hand, reconducted her 
to her scat, and then, in a tone of deep feeling, said:— 

“ Eorgive me! but you do not, can not know the 
train of overpowering memories your sudden ap¬ 
pearance called up; indeed I am glad again to look 
upon the face of an old friend, since you accord me 
the privilege of so considering you, glad ns a two- 
years’ exile from all who ever know or cared for him, 
can make a man.” 

“ Is it so long since you quitted England ? ” in¬ 
quired Laura. 

“It is,” was the reply. Lewis paused, and then 
continued, "1 left England under circumstances 
which caused me great mental suflering—suffering, 
which time and a complete change of scene could 
alone render less bitter. I IravcUed for five months, 
passing througli Greece and visiting Constantinople; 
at the expiration of tliat period I wandered thither, 
my vigour of mind and body iu groat measure re¬ 
stored. The wonders of this country revived my en¬ 
thusiasm for art; this, and the necessity of following 
some profession, led me to the idea of adopting the 
career of a painter. Eor a year I worked for ten 
hours daily iu the studio of Signore 13— — elli, at 
the end of that period I quitted him and commenced 
painting on my own account; hitherto my success has 
surpassed my most sanguine expectations, so that 
I trust I have at last hit upon my true vocation.” 

“ I am so delighted to hear it! ” exclaimed Laura, 
warmly; “ but how is it we liave seen nothing of you 
before—did you not hear of our arrival? we have been 
lierc more than a month!” 

Lewis coloured, bit his lip, and then replied, “My 
recollections of England were so painful that I re¬ 
solved, partly for that reason, partly that I might keep 
my mind free from any anxieties which could interfere 
with iny devoting my faculties fully and entirely to 
art, to avoid the society of the few English who were 
likely to come in my way; indeed, my only aasociates 
have been the young'artists with whom I boeame ac- 
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quainted in the stodio (it and iLe family 

the vorthy old' man who ae& aa my aaaiatanl.” 
"But yon will make u^exoeptioIUk40,,the mlc,” 
pleaded Laura; “Charles will be reallyif you 
refuse to come to us.” Lewis paused, lusimptUllse was 
to refuse, but there was a genuine kindness in'Lanra’s 
manner which vouched for her sincerity; had she been 
a man he would have adhered to' his lesdntion, but 
it was not easy to say no to Laura. 

"Forgive my apparent churlishness,’’ he began, 
" but may I ask whether you have anyjif——of your 
English friends staying with you P ” 

“ Not at present; Charles and I arc leading a quiet 
humdrum Darby and Joan life, which need not alarm 
even your hermit-liko habits. You must promise to 
dine with us to-morrow at six.” 

“ You are most good-natured to humour what must 
appear to you my absurd caprices,” replied Lewis, 
touched by her 1 hough! ful kindness. 

“But you will come,” she said, holding out her 
hand to him. 

Lewis look it in his own and pressed it warmly 
as he replied, “Nobody could resist such gentle 
pleading.” 

At this moment the door was flung open, and 
Charles Leicester burst in, looking more puzzled, 
excited and angry, than he had ever been known to 
do in the previous course of his existence; while An- 
toiielli, vociferating eagerly in Italian and broken 
English, was viuiily endeavouring to detain him. * 

Ciumm Lli. 

IS DJXIDIIJLY OIUOISAI,, AS ID DISPLAYS MATllI- 
lUONY IN A noun PAVOLUAULU light TUAN 
tOLHTSHIP. 

Tuh Honourable Charles Leicester was, take him 
all in all, about as easy fenqiered a fellow as ever 
brcafhrd; but when old Aiitonclli informed him that 
his young and pretiy wife was closeted with a 
mysterious stranger, at the same time positively 
refusing to allow him to enter the apartment in which 
they were shut up together, even he considered that 
it was time to exert himself; so seizing the old man 
by the arm, and swinging him round with a degree of 
energy which greatly discomposed that worthy cioerono, 
he threw open the door, and staring with an angry 
and bewildered gaze into the dimly lighted room, disco¬ 
vered, to his horror and disgust, Laura, quietly sitting 
with her hand clasped in that of a handsome young 
Italian, for such did Lewis at first sight appear. The 
period which had elapsed since Leicester liad last 
seen him, had produced so marked a change in his 
appearance, that ineoting him for the first time under 
circumstances so utterly disconnected with all former 
associations, he might well deem he was addressing a 
total stranger. Lewis’s pale features had regained in 
a great degree their look of health, and exposure to a 
southern sun hud converted the delicate complexion 
into a manly brown, while, having allowed his nious- 
taclics and even a short curly beard to grow, the, 
lower part of his face was enveloped in a mass of 


glossy black hair, this, and the stem thoughtfoi ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, caused him to look at 
least live years older^than he really vr^a. rose as 
Leicester entered, and advanced a step towards him; 
then, seeing that the other did not in the slightest 
degree recognise him, he paused and exchanged a 
smiling glance with Laura as he marked Charley’s 
puzzled angry expression. 

Laura, entering thoroughly iuto the absurdity of 
the situation, determined to improve it to the utter¬ 
most; returning Lewis’s glance with a look into which 
she contrived to throw an amount of tenderness that 
by no means soothed her husband’s irritation, sbe 
began,— 

“ Ah, Charles, let me introduce you; you will bo 
delighted to hear that Signor Luigi has kindly pro¬ 
mised to dine with us to-morrow.” 

“ The deuce he lias! ” muttered Leicester to him¬ 
self, “ he might have waited till 1 had asked lum, 1 
tiiiuk;" then acknowledging the introduetiun by a 
freezing little bow, he continued aloud,— 

“ Now, my dear Laura, the carriage is waiting;” 
tlien crossing to the place nherehis wife was seated, 
he held out his arm with the evident intention of 
liuking hers with it and walking her off forthwith. 

But Laura clearly disapproved of such prccipital ion; 
for, without showing the slightest disposition to move, 
she replied,— 

“ Restrain your impatience a few minutes longer, 
Mr. Leicester;—having formed so agreeable an ac¬ 
quaintance,” slie continued, glancing at Lewis, “ yon 
really must allow me time to prosecute it.” 

It was not in Charles Leicester’s nature to be angry 
with any one for five minutes consecutively;. with bis 
wife, whom he idolized, it was utterly impossible; so, 
making up his mind that Luigi was a kind of lion, to 
be regarded in the light of au exhibition, and stared 
at and fed accordingly, and that Laura’s sudden fancy 
for him was only an instance of womanly caprice,— 
“women always went mad about celebrities,” he 
knew,—ho made a short, penitent, civil speech, and 
then flung himself lazily into a chair, with a look of 
haif-bored, half-sulky resignation, which, under the 
circumstances, was perfectly irresistible. 

That his two compauions found it so, was evi¬ 
denced, by their simultaneously bursting iuto a hearty 
fit of laughter, increased to an alarmuig degree by the 
look of utter astonishment that came over Leicester’s 
face, at their incompreheusibie conduct. 

/s soon as Laura could recover breath she began, 
“Why, Charley, you dear, good-natured, stupid old 
thing! don’t you see who it is yet?” 

At the same moment, the Mysterious One ap¬ 
proached him s.xying, “ Have you quite forgotten the 
existence of Lewis Arundel P ” 

For a moment Charley gazed in half-sceptieal 
nsioiiishment, and then seizing his hand, and shaking 
it as if he was anxious to make up for his dulness by 
dislocating his friend’s shoulder, lie exclaimed, “My 
dear fellow, 1 ’m delighted to see you—I really am 
quite ashamed of myself—but ’pen my word yow’vc 
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made younelf bmk so particuladly unldce/^urself; 
and, tim whole altogether is so veiy' strange 
and tinexpected, and nmc likq an incident in a 
novel, than a real bona fide transaction of every day 
life—that yon must hold me excused. My dear 
Laura, I began to think you were gone out of your 
senses, and that I should have to procure a keeper 
for you. Why, Arundel, then you’ve turned out a 
genius after all, a second Michael Angelo, eh! 1 said 
you would, if you remember, that day when you 
painted the cow P ” 

As he spoke, he stooped to pick up his cane and 
gloves, which in the excitement of the dbcovery, he 
had allowed to drop; consequently he did not perceive 
the effect his words had produced upon Lewis. Did 
he remember the incident to which Leicester had I 
alluded F—would to heaven he could forget that which 
was branded on his memory, as with a red-hot iron, 
the fact that on the>day in question, he had for the 
first time beheld Annie Grant 1 He turned pale—the 
blood seemed to rush back upon his heart, and oppress 
him with a feehng of suffocation,—he was forced to 
lean against a table for support. 

These signs of emotion were not lost upon Laura’s 
quick eye; and rising at the moment to divert her 
husband’s attention, she observed, “ Now I have at 
length succeeded in enlightening your understanding, 
Charley dear, 1 am quite at your service, and that of 
the horses.” 

“Como along then,” was the reply; “you’ll dine 
with us to-morrow without fail, Signor Luigi, aliat 
Arundel, you polyglot mystery. ’Pon my word it’s 
the oddest coincidence I ever knew, exactly like a 
thing in a play, where everybody turns out to be 
somebody else—come along, Laura; I must tiy and 
conciliate your old friend the cicerone too, for.'I 
swung him round in my wrath most viciously; I V>pc 
I have not dislocated any of his venerable joints; I got 
the steam up to no end of a height, I can tell you, 
when I fancied I had lost my love. Bye-bye, al pideer 
di rivederla. Signor.” Thus running on, Charley 
Leicester tucked his wife under his arm, and having 
handsomely rewarded Antonelli, departed. 

Ill the course of their drive home, Laura, after her 
husband had again and again expressed his astonish¬ 
ment at the denouement which had just taken place, 
inquired,—“You never clearly made out the reason 
wliy Mr. Arundel quitted Broadhurst, did you, 
Charley P” ^ ' 

“ No! Bellefield hinted in his way, which gives 
one an impression without one’s exactly knowing what 
grounds one has for taking it up, that Arundel had 
misconducted himself in some manner; but the 
General’s letter quite contradict such an idea, and 
spoke of him in the vety higiiest terms. I thought 
nothing of what Bellefield said, for they never liked 
one another, qnd, entre none, I consider Belle behaved 
shamefidly to Wm on one or two occasions.” 

Laura paused for a minute in thought, and then 
inquired, “What did the remark you made about 
sketching a cow, refer to F ” 


“ Oh! did I never tell you ' that P*’ ndumed 
Charles, laughing; “ the* incident ooourred bn &e 
occasion of his first introdootion to the Grant family 
and he then proceeded to give her a full, true; and 
particular account of the interesting adventure, with 
which t^e reader is already acquainted. As he con¬ 
cluded, Laura observed, 

“ In fact then, he beheld for the first time Annie 
Grant. Now I can guess why he turned pale when 
you referred to it: Charley, yon must be v«y 
careful bow you.«By anything about the Broadhurst 
party before him^’,"’^ 

“Eh? and wherefore, oh wise little woman, en¬ 
dowed with an unlimited power of seeing into mile¬ 
stones ?’ was the bantering reply. 

" Well, if I tell you, you must promise never to 
mention the idea, for it is only an idea, to anybody 
till 1 give yon leave,” returned Laura. 

Chwley compressed his lips, and went through a 
pantomimic representation of sewing them together. 

“ Nay, but I’m serious,” resumed Laura; “ if I tell 
you, you must be careful, and not blunder it out in 
any of your absent fits ; do you promise P” 

"I’ll do more than promise,” retunied her husband 
energetically; “Til swear by all 

" The heathen gods and goddesses, 

Without skirts and bodices, 

neve^ to reveal to mortal ear the fatal secret—so let 
us have it!” 

“Well then, if you must know, I suspect Mr. 
Arundel to have had belter taste than you, and not 
to have escaped with a whole heart from the foscinar 
tions of Annie Grant.” 

“ Phew-!” replied Leicester, giving vent to a 

prolonged whistle indicative of intense surprise; “ tliat 
is the state of the case, eh P then my allusion to the 
cow was just about the most unlucky topic 1 could 
have hit upon. I certainly have a genius for patting 
ray foot in it, whenever circumstances afford an 
aperture for the insertion of that extremity. 1 should 
not wonder if that idea of yours, alway.s supposing it 
to be correct, might explain liis sudden departure from 
Broadhurst, and account for this strange freak of ex¬ 
patriating himself, and storting as a second-hand 
modem Michael Angelo. 1 say, Laura, suppose the 
fancy should happen to be mutual, Bellefield may 
have had more cause for disliking Arundel than people 
were aware of.” 

“ She would never have accepted your brother, if she 
knew that another loved her, and felt tliat she re¬ 
turned his affection; Annie is too good and true¬ 
hearted for that,” returned Laura, warmly. 

“Time will show,” replied Leicester. “I only 
hope it may not be so; for, between Arundel and 
Belle, I should not know how to act. Belle is my 
brother, and to Arundel’s good advice I shall always 
consider Inm in great measure indebted for a rortoin 
jilagne of my life—(without whose plagueing the said 
life w'ouldu’t be worth having, all the same;)—the 
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onij course I cns-tH^ if. our snspicious prove kue, 
win be to preserve « strict neutralit;.” 

^'And bow would jtou wish oie to act, Charlej 
dear?” inquired Laura, taking her husband’s fingers 
caressingly between her own soft, wliite little hands. 
! ■" You know, ,I can’t recommend Annie to marry 
yoor brother if she does not love him.” 

"Tojlow the dictates of your own good sense and 
kind heart, darling, and you will be sure to do rightly. 
I have the most perfect confidence in you, and would 
not influence you one way or another, if I could.” . 

The tears rose to Laura’s eyes at this fresh proof 
of her husband’s affection; and as she reflected on 
what he had said in regard to Lewis’s share in bring- 
I ing them together, she inwardly vowed that if ever it 
i lay in her power to do him a similar good turn, she 
would not be slothful in advancing bis interests. 

True to his promise, Lewis dined with them the 
next day; by mutual consent, all reference to tile 
j post was avoided, and no allusion made to any of 
; the Broadhurst party. As soon as Lewis found this 
to be the case, a certain proud embarrassment, ob- 
■ .servablc in his manner, disappeared; and, yielding to 
the delight of again finding himself in congenial society, 
he unconsciously displayed his brilliant conversational 
powers,—relating, with playful wit, or forcible and 
striking illustration, the adventures whicli bad befallen 
, him and the scenery be bad beheld in his late pcdcs- 
I trial! tour, till Charles and Laura, who had only been 
' acquiduted with him when the cloud of his dependent 
position at Broadhurst hung over him and concealed 
his natural character beneath a veil of proud reserve, 

' were equally delighted and astonished; and when, 

' late in the evening, he took his de{)arturc, they vied 
' wil h each other in performing a duet to his praise. 

“ He talks so well!” exclaimed Charley. 

“ He knows so much ! ” cried Laura. 

" lie has been everywlicre,” continued the former. 

" And done everything,” resumed the latter. 

“ He is so clever tmd epigrammatic,” urged the 
geullcman. 

“ And his descriptions of scenery are so poetical,” 
put in the lady. 

“ His figure is so striking,” said the rooster. 

“ And his face so handsome,” rejoined the mistress. 

“ "VVhat a pair of eyes ho has.” 

” And such a sniilo.” 

“ Then his moustaclies and whiskers arc irre¬ 
proachable.” ’• 

“ And his hands whiter than mine.” 

“ In fact he is a stunner!” declared the baritone. 

" Though I detest slang, I must confess that he 
is,” chimed in the soprano. 

" If I were a woman I should be over head and 
ears in love with him,” suggested Charley. 

“ I am both the one and tlie other,” responded his 
wife, costing an arch glance at her spouse, as much 
ns to say, “ how do you like tliat P” which rebellious 
speech her lord and master punished by stopping her 
mouth with—the only remedy wc believe ever to 
Lave been found effectual in such a cose. 
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Erom that time' forth Lewis becatdl^ a constant 
visitor at the Palazzo Grassini, and at last compij|ed 
his triumph over Laura’s (df^tions, by asking, w a 
favour, to be allowed to take a sketch of “T^ey;" 
“ he wanted a study of a child’s head so much;” 
then the sketch was pronoun(%d so successful, that 
nothing would serve but that it must be perpetuated 
in oils, and as the possibility of making “Tarley ” sit 
still long enough for such a purpose, did not exist 
unless Laura sat also, Lewis consented to paint them 
together, although ho had hitherto steadily refused 
to take a portrait, in spite of large sums which had 
been offered him to do so. 

Laura received a second epistle from Annie Grant, 
postponing their visit for another fortnight. Her 
father had all along expected Miss Livingstone would 
accompany them, as a matter of conisc; but when it 
came to tlie point, that redoubtable spinster broke 
into open revolt, asserted her independence, nailed 
her colours to the mast, and determined upon 
death or victory. So resolute was she, that after a 
must obstinate engagement with sharp tongues, which 
followed uixin two days of sulky silence, the General 
w.as forced to make terms, and yield his own will to 
that of a woman; so Minerva remained behind to 
garrison Broadhurst. As, however, the General by 
no means approved of his daughter travelling without 
some female conipauioii, the journey was very nearly 
being given up, when at the last moment, a lady, the 
wife of an Austrian officer quartered at Venice, was 
discovered, who, seeking for an escort to enable her 
to join her husband, was only too happy to be allowed 
to accompany the Grant party, 'rheso delays, how¬ 
ever, would necessarily retard their arrival for at least 
a fortnight. Days passed away; the picture (and a 
very pretty one it was,) of the fair young mother, 
and. her little, rosy, merry child, advanced towards 
completion, and Lewis began to look forward with a 
feeling almost akin to regret, to the time when the 
sittings, and the agreeable friendly conversations to 
which they gave rise, would be at an end. 

Since he bad quitted England his thoughts and feel¬ 
ings had undergone various and considerable changes; 
at first he had striven, in the excitement of active 
adventure, to banish recollection, and after a time he 
succeeded so fai' os to take a lively interest in all he 
saw. The revolutionary spirit, which has since pro¬ 
duced such cliangcs in modern Europe, was then 
beginning to show itself, and he witnessed the out¬ 
break of a rather serious in one of the German 
States, in wliich he contrived to get mixed up, and by 
these means he came in for a couple of days’ hard 
fighting, and a week of intense fatigue and excitement. 
This, paradoxical as it may appear, was of the greatest 
psychological assistance to him; it roused him ef¬ 
fectually, and took him completely out of himself. 
The excitement was kept up for some little time longer, 
for, owing to the partwhich his old student associations 
had led liim to take in the affair, he brought upon him¬ 
self the suspicions of the Prussian government, and 
the next event of his lour was, in fact, a flight to save 
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<t^t. Daring tins period he was aocom- olearl; defined idea how to set about it,” ihtemipted 
by* young German, who, munh more deeply Laura, with a roguish smile, 
j,.. tilpllcated in the affair than Lewis had been, dreaded " Not at all; by no means, my dear,” replied Charley, 
that his capture might lead to his execution; and, un- speaking wRli unwonted energy. “A—in fact, so 
willing to atone for his patriotism with his life, he and strongly do 1 feel that a leoman’s tact is the thing re- 
hia companion hurried from the scene of their quired, and that any interference of mine might ruin 
exploits, experiencing innumerable dangers, difficul- the whole affair, and in short, bring about something 
ties, and hair-breadth esc^s, ere they arrived at very disagreeable, that I have made arrangements 
that sanctuary for political refugees, the city of the which will keep mo from home during the whole 
Sultan. Having by these means regained his energy morning, so as to leave you a clear field.” 
and vigour of mind, Lewis applied himself heart and « Oh, you dreadfully transparent old impostor! 
j soul to the study of bis new profession, and in the a child of five years old could see through you,” ex- 
I interest of the pursuit kept his powers, mental and claimed Laura, laughing heartily at the detected 
bodily, so fully employed as to hold memory at bay, and look which instantly stole over her husband’s visage, 
to require neither society nor sympathy; but now a "Now, if you don’t honestly confess that you have 
change bad again come o’er him; he had in great mea- not an idea how to get over the difficulty,” she con- 
Buro mastered the difficulties of his art, he had solved tinned, " that you dread a scene with a true degree of 
the problem whether by his talent he could secure a masculine horror, and yet have not the most remote 
competency for himself and those belonging to him; notion how to avoid one. I’ll 'make arrangements 
constant and indefatigable labour was no longer an which will take me from home all the morning,’ and 
obligation, and ere the Lciccstcrs discovered him, ho leave you to flounder through the affair as best you. 
had begun to feel, though he would scarcely acknow- can.” 

ledge it even to himself, the want of those social ties “ There is a vixen for you,” exclaimed Charley, ap- 
from which, in his first frenzy of grief, he had volun- pealing to society at large. “ Poor Soemtes! I always 
tarily separated himself. In the society of the Lciccsters had a deep commiseration for his domestic annoy- 


he obtained exactly the amount of relaxation which he anccs when 1 read of them at school, but 1 little 
required,—Laura appreciated and understood him, dreamed that I should live to have personal experience 
Charles, without understanding, liked him—wliile on of the miseries of possessing a Xantippe;” then 
his part, the lady’s society interested and soothed liim, throwing himself into a mock-tragic attitude, ho 
and that of her husband afforded him amusement ai^ ejaculated, “ ungrateful woman! 1 leave you to your 


companionship. 


fate,” and shaking ids fist at her, pressed his hand 


As the day approached on which the Broadhurst to Ids forehead, and rushed distractedly out of the 
parly were expected to arrive, Laura became consider- room—^in less than two minutes he lounged Regain 
ably perplexed as to how she miglit best break the drawing on his gloves. " Wiiat a bore ti|||j|Hove3 
matter to Lewis: she had once, by way of experiment, arc!” he murmured feebly—“ bore, Laura !”||^^^ng, 
mentioned to her husband in Lewis’s presence, the he seated idmself by his wife’s side, langui^|B|id- 
fact that she had received a letter from Broadhurst, ing out his hand, while with the most hclple' 
and the start he gave at the name, the death-like imaginable he allowed her to pull on the refract 
paleness which overspread his countenance, tlie gloves for him, which site did witii a roost amusing 
quivering lip, and clenched hand, told of such deep display of energy and perseverance, 
mental suffering, that, frightened at the effects she had “ Voila, Momieur!” she said; “that Herculean 
produced, Laura immediately changed the subject feat is accomplished. Have you aught else to com- 


and had never again ventured to allude to it. 

The last sitting for the picture chanced to be fixed 


niand your slave ?” 

Charley regarded her with a look of affection as he 


for the very morning before that on which the Grants replied, “ What a blessing it is to have a good, clever 
were expected to arrive. Laura consulted her husband little wife to do all the horrid things for one! Good- 


BS to the affair: Charley stroked his chin, caressed 
hia wltlskers, gazed vacantly at himself in the chimney- 

a a *1_ _AA?__ • _j. _ 


bye, my own! When you have done victimising 
Arundel with your alarming intelligence, ask him to 


glass, and then, puttinga look of sapient self-con- dine with us to-day; 1 want particularly to talk to 
fidmice, in regard to the reality whereof it was clear he him. He knows the people here better than 1 do; 


entertained the strongest misgivings, ho began in a 
thorough master-of-th&d'amily tone,— 

"Why, it seems to me, my love, that the present 


but it strikes me the politics of the place are getting 
into a mess.” 

So saying, he imprinted a kiss upon her brow, 


is exactly one of those emergencies in which a woman’s admired his hand in the new well-fitting glove, and 
tact is the very thing required, I should advise you sauntered out of the apartment as listlessly as though 
to feel your vrsy with great caution, very great can- he were walking in his sleep, 
tion, and when by this means you have ascertained the Punctual to bis appointment, Lewis arrived, looking 
best method of breaking it to him, I should speak at so handsome and animated that Laura felt doubly 
once vfithout any further hesitation, and—and—” grieved at having to make a commanication which she 

“1 think you had better undertake the business was persuaded would tend to renew the memory of a 
yourseli^ Charley ^r, as you seem to have such a ;gricf against which he appeared, to have stcnggled 
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with some degree of snccess. Her task was rendered 
the more difficult from the conricliou that Lewis’s 
intercoujse with her husband and herself hod been of 
great service to him, by insensibly overcoming his 
misanthropic distaste to society. This intercourse, 
she feared, the tidings she was about to impart to him 
would effectually interrupt. 

"Where is ‘Tarley?’’’ inquired Lewis, after ex¬ 
changing salutations with "Im Madre." 

“ In the nursery, adorning for the sacrifice of his 
personal freedom during the period yon may require 
him to remain en posUion” answered Laura; “ shall 
I ring for him ?” 

“ May I fetch him myself? I promised him a ride 
on iny back for good conduct at the last sitting, and 
he must not be disappointed,” urged Lewis, in reply. 

"Agreed,—always premising that you take great 
care not to tumble the clean frock,” returned Laura, 
n ith a gratified smile. “ Who could believe that that 
riiau was the same creature who used to look so stem, 
and cold, and proud ?” she added, mentally, as Lewis 
departed on his mission; “ he Ims as much tenderness 
of nature as any woman. If he really does love Annie, 
and she can prefer Lord Bcllefield,. she deserves all 
the unhappiness such a choice will inevitably bring 
ui)on her s—her greatest enemy can wish her nothing 
worse. Well, ‘ Tarley,’ are you going to sit still, and 
be good ?” she continued, as that self-willed juvenile 
entered, seated iu triumph upon Lewis’s shoulder, 
and grasping a lock of liis horse’s ebon inane, the 
better to preserve liis balance. 

Tarley having signified iu the very smallest broken 
En^ish, his intention to keep the peace to the best of 
LisJlpiiL ability, tiic sitting began in good earnest, 
aiwiMlhinaicd, ns far as that young gentleman was 
aMpnicd, in less than an hour, during which period, 
Bp lic only tore bis mamma’s gown once, made a hole 

the sofa-cover, and bad one violent fit of kicking, 
he may, comparatively, be considered (all things arc 
comparative,) to have kept his word. A few finishing 
touches still remained to complete Laura’s portrait, 
and these Lewis hastened to add. Tiic conversation 
(originating iu Tarlcy’s emtpadei) turned on edu¬ 
cation. 

“ Tlie theory which I hold to bo the true one is 
simple enough,” remaikcd Lewis; "the first tiling to 
inculcate is—oblige me by turning a little more to 
the light—implicit obedience; that once acquired— 
rather more still—you may, as the mind developcs, 
occasionally give a reason for your commands—you 
sec my object is to get a clearer light on the left 
cyc-brow—thank you; don’t move.” 

" But that obedience, to be of much avail, should 
bo founded on other feelings than mere fear of con¬ 
sequences,” returned Laura; "for that in sturdy 
minds produces obstinacy, in weak ones deceit and 
falsehood, and in both cases necessarily loses its effect 
as the pupil advances towards maturity. It always 
appears to me, that in our conduct towards children, 
we sliould strive to imitate (with reverence be it 
spoken,) God’s dealings towards ourselves. We 
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should leach thorn to love and tmatOi^ obcdieuco 
based on affection and faltb, will aur^^aqi^M for 
time or for eternity. Then,” she opntmtaijL aa 
Lewis, bending over his wort Med to reply 
should endeavour to make thek punishmenta appear 
as much as possible the natm^ i^usequences of their 
faults; for instance, I should allqw Uem. to experi¬ 
ence to the uttermost the mental^^i^rmg] roused by 
pride and anger, and in their cooler mmen^' point 
out to them that it may be wise^ M iie]i;>M ^h^ to 
suffer even injustice mildly, rarfrtr jthaio* baw the 
distress of mind a contrary Uno of cduduct Js sure to 
entail. I should impress upon them' the evil; of 
coveting, by denying them the thing they so eagerly 
sought. In fact,” she added, ha^ly, fancying from 
her companion’s silence, that, for some reason, her 
conversation was distasteful to him; “1 havo,a gcrot 
many sapient theoretical ideas in regard to education, 
but how they may turn out when 1 come to put them 
in practice, remains to be proved.” 

Lewis, who during the conclusion of this speech 
bad been painting away as zealously as if his life 
depended upon his exertions, though a close observer 
might have remarked, by his downcast eye and quivering 
lip, the effect Laura’s words produced on him, 
replied earnestly, 

“ Would to heaven all mothers felt as truly and 
wisely as you do about education; were cbildien 
taught such principles of self-government as you pro¬ 
pose, there would be fewer aching hearts among us.” 

Having uttered these words, and sighed deeply, 
he spoke no more until he had finished Laura’s 
portrait. 

“ There,” he said, "I need detain you no longer; 
with the exception of a few touches to the drapery, 
wliich I can do at my own rooms, the picture is com¬ 
pleted.” 

Laura approached and duly admired it, declaring 
the likeness of Tarley to be perfect; but feeling quite 
certain Lewis had flattered her terribly, at which 
little touch of woman’s nature, the young artist 
smiled as he denied the accusation. And now the 
moment had arrived, when Laura must break her 
intelligence to him as best she might. Her straight¬ 
forward simple uature disdained all subterfuge, and 
she began accordingly, 

" There is a topic which, from a fear, perhaps un¬ 
called for, of giving you paiu, Charles and I have 
avoided, but which I am uow compelled to mention 
to you;—^you asked me at our first meeting whether 
we were alone; after to-day, we shall be so no longer, 
and the guests wc expect arc none other than your 
former pupil Walter, General Grant, and his 
daughter.” Laura had purposely placed herself in 
such a position that she could not see her com¬ 
panion’s features, as she made this communication, 
and the only sign of agitation which met her car, 
was the sound of his quick and laboured bFeathipg. 

After a moment’s pause, he said in a hurried^ atera 
tone of voice,—" I cannot meet them ! it Is im¬ 
possible, I must leave this place, directly.” * 

s 
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“ Nay, l^stlrcly is nnnco6ssary, no ona here knows 
you dmelvcs ;• you Iiavo .holy to resume you* 
incogldt^, and in Signor Luigi the Venetian Painter, 
. no one will recognise Lewis Arundel. Wo will keep 
your secret inviolably.” 

" Can I rely on the discretion of Mr. Leicester ?” 

“Perfectly: if he knows you consider the nmtter 
important he will remain silent as the grave.” 

"Beit so, then,” returned Lewis, after a pause. 
Having paced up and down the room, he threw him¬ 
self on a sofa, and covering his eyes with his hand, 
remained buried in painful thought. 

Laura watched him with d'%p interest, till at 
length she could restrain the expression of her 
sympathy no longer. 

" I must speak that which is in my mind,” she said, 
earnestly. “I know that you are good and true- 
hearted, you eoH have done no wrong that you have 
cause to be ashamed of, why then do you fear to 
meet these people ?” 

Lewis started, raised his head, and flinging back his 
dark hair, exclaimed, almost fiercely,—“ Did you snv 
fear ? I fear no living being! There is no man who ciin 
accuse me of evil-doing; my name is as spotless as 
your own pure soul.” 

“ Then why refuse to meet them ?” 

“ Because I fear iny own heart,” was the vehement 
reply, “ because 1 bavo sworu never to meet lier again 
till I have learned to look upon her wit h the iiidilTerence 
Her weak fickleness deserves, and that,” he added bit¬ 
terly, " will not be till grey hairs bring iuscnsibility to 
woman’s love and siicli-likc gilded toys, or till she, has 
crushed out the last germs of my lingering madness 
by marrying the heartless scoundrel to whom she is 
engaged; ” he paused, then continued more calmly,— 
“You ask me why I refuse to meet these people; liear 
the truth, and then judge for yourself whether I can 
meet them; nay, for me, if you will, for I am half- 
frenzied by the anguish I have sulfercd, and am as in¬ 
capable to decide for myself in this affair us a child,” 
(such puppets are wc to our loves and hales);—and 
then, in eager hurried accents, he told her of his love 
for Annie Grant, his strui^lc for self-conquest, his 
signal failure, his fearful hope that she returned his 
affection, the parting, his confession to the Gencial, 
the strange tidings he iiad learned in Loudon, and then 
the cruel paralysing blow of Annie’s engagement, re¬ 
newed the very day after he had left Broadhurst, 
believing, on no slight gkounds, that she loved liim 
and him only. All the burning sorrow, pent for two 
long years within his secret soul, be poured forth before 
her; and Laura listened with glowing cliecks and tear¬ 
ful eyes, and a growing resolve in her brave, pure heart, 
to set aside conventionalisms, and every hollow 
form of society, and if Annie should but prove worthy 
of him, to labour with all tlie energy of lier earnest 
nature to bring these young, sad, loving hearts together 
again. 


Tars first volume of Mias Strickland’s New Series 
of Royal Biographies will bo gladly weloonied by the 
renders of the Lives of the Queens of England, to 
whom the authoress inscribes the work. Tlie merits 
of lier previous book are too generally known to re¬ 
quire specificatiou hero. When a book has attained so 
muoh popularity,—^u'hen it has met with such complete 
succct! (as the phrase is) among all-classes of general 
readers, they constitute themselves its critics; and the 
writer of such notices as the following, would bo 
wasting his own time and that of the readers of 
SiiARPK, by entering into an elaborate account of wliat 
they are as well acquainted with as he is. Saying, 
therefore, little or nothing, on the present occasion, 
concerning Miss Strickland’s qualities as an authoress, 
—leaving her very extensive public to recall to mind 
the diligent research, tlio pereevering industry and 
skill in selecting her materials from heaps of rubbish, 
tlie tliovougli earnestness with which slie throws her 
wliolc miud into her subject, and the cleverness with 
which slic presents it to others,—we pass, at once, 
to what is new to most of our readers, and will 
be undoubtedly interesting to them; viz. the con¬ 
tents of this first volume of the “ Lives of the Queens 
of Scotland,” recently published. Of its outward ap¬ 
pearance a word may he said. It is a handsome looking, 
red volume, with the royal arms of Scotland em- 
blazoned on the cover; and is in size, type, and 
general appearance, uniform with the volumes of the 
“ Queens of England.” Like them, it is cmbcllisl.ed 
with two engravings,—the one a portrait of Magda¬ 
lene of Fi-auce, the first wife of James V.; the other 
a vignette, representing the marriage, by proxy, of 
that monarch to liis second wife, Mary of Guise. 

In her preface. Miss Strickland says, that Iho- 
Life of Mary Stuart will occupy two volumes of this 
fortlicoming scries; and she mentions some facts in 
connexion with the subject, calculated to arouse (ho 
attention and stimulato the curiosity of those who are 
her fellow students in that double puzzle, the life and 
character of tlic lliorougb wonmu and thorough prince, 
—Mary Queen of Scots. Miss Siricklaiid promises 
to publish “ several unedited letters ” of Queen Mary 
which have "escaped the research of rrinceLabanoff;” 
and she also tenders thanks to the Honourable John 
Stuart for favouring her " with the use of Mary’s 
secret correspondence,recently discovered in the family 
archives of the House of Murray.” A secret corre¬ 
spondence of Mary Stuart!—and,—" found in the ar- 
ciiivcs of the house of Murray! ” " Surely, something 
must come out of that! ” say the lovers of revealed 
secrets. But they must bate their curiosity, and bide 
their lime; Mils Strickland’s “ Life of Mary Stnart ” 
is not published yet. In the meantime, those who are 
much excited on the subject, and have not before 
hoard of this secret correspondence, may find favour 
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with the Honourable John Stuart, and get sight of 
these letters of the “ fairest queen on ground,” if 
they can. ‘ 

T)io present rolumo contains the coniplcte bio. 
graphics of two Queens, and the unfinished life of a 
third. 

The first biography is that of Margaret Tudor. She 
was the daughter of Henry VII., and the sister of 
Ileiwy VIII. She was married at the age of tliirteen 
to king James IV. of Scotland, at that time in his 
tliirt 3 ’-firat year. It could scarcely be expected that 
this should be a happy marriage. Margaret’s education 
had been neglected, and even if it had been very care¬ 
fully attended to, it was impossible she could at that 
age be a companion, in any sense of the word, to such 
a husband as James IV. He was an accomplished 
man,—a man of high intellect and fastidious taste; 
—ho was capable of the strongest love for a woman 
of corresponding nature, and lie could brave many 
perils to place her on the throne;—as he had shown 
in the case of the Lady Margaret Drummond, the lovc 
of his boyhood, and of his manhood too. Her cruel 
murder left James in‘*adistractiou of grief such as 
dispositions at once impetuous and alfectionale alone 
can feci,” says Miss Strickland. His daughter by 
tliis private marriage, was brought up at “ Edinburgh 
Castle under the appellation of ‘ the Lady Margjiret, 
the kiug’.s daughter,’ and finally married John, JjorJ 
■Gordon.”—Our authoress goes on to say ;— 

“ She can scarcely be c1a.ssed as an illegitimate child ; 
neither can her uufortuniite mother, a devoted wife to n 
loving husband, be ranked in the meretricious sisterhood 
of royal fareurites. James the Fourth, after his heart¬ 
strings bad been rent by the tragical death of his wedded 
love, became reckless, and unhappily formed illicit tics 
which were productive of much evil both to himself and 
his descendants. But had his second spouse, Margaret 
of England, been nearer the age of her hapless prede¬ 
cessor, or bad ossimutated with his temper and pursuits 
when she grew into companionship with him, perhaps 
his memory would be freer from such reproach.” 

“ The great abilities of James as a ruler, the success 
which attended his plans for civilizing and enriching 
his people, the formidable position assumed by his 
country as a naval power, all obtained for him the admi¬ 
ration of contemporary statesmen. There was likewise 
enough of romance connected with him to attract the 
attention of the classes delighting in the picturesque and 
marvclloua The beauty of his person, the variety of 
his attainments, his skill and taste in music and poetry; 
the wonderful facility with which the hand that struck 
the lute and clavicborcl tastefully, could sway the adze 
of the ship-wright when building his mighty war-ship 
at Falkirk, captivated every one. Likewise, the singular 
penance ho enjoined himself (for haring been brought 
in arms against his father) by wearing an iron cltain 
about his waist, to awake his remembrance of his sin 
when it hart him, was appreciated as a most edifying 
action in that era.” 

A very proper sort of husband to be married, at 
thirty-one, to an ignorant, passionate tempered, spoiled 
young lady of thirteen, whose only recommendations 
were that she promised to be very handsome, and 
" danced with great activity!” He, a sovereign, too, 
accustomed to have every thing made easy for him; 
and, one can imagine, not much used to the society of 


boys and girls, seeing that he could" ooiamand that of 
the flower of manhood and womanhood infilsdminions. 
Yet he seems to havn behaved with great Sjnoiha^ and 
consideration to this mere child. Their first' meeting, 
after her arrival in his dominions, ^(she had previously 
been married, by proxy, in her father’s court,) was one 
planned by him, on purpose “ to relieve his young 
bride from the anxiety of a formal introduction to 
him, in the midst of tedious slate ceremonies, with tlio 
eyes uf a multitude fixed upon them.” Miss Strick¬ 
land proceeds thus:— 

*' He wished to make acquwntanco with her before 
such ordeal commenced; and if bis bride had a heart 
worth the winning, it was evident the King of Scotland 
thought it most likely to be won when they were disen¬ 
cumbered of the stiff stateliness ever surrounding royalty 
on public days. He entered the presence of Margaret 
'ruclor with his hawkiug luro flung over his shoulder, 
dressed simply in a velvet jacket; his hair and beard, 
curling naturally, were rather long, his complexion 
glowing from tho manly exercise he had just been en¬ 
gaged in. He was the handsomest sovereign in Europe; 
~^tbc bl^k eyes and hair of his elegant father, James 
III. being softened in bis rescmhlaiicc to the Uonde 
beauty of bis Dimiah mother. 

“ Sir Walter Scott has drawn James IV.’s portrait con 
amore, and has not exaggerated the likeness. 

“'For hazel was his eager eye. 

And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short-eiirl'd beard and hair. 

Light was bis footstep in the dance. 

And firm his stirrup in the lists; 

And oh ! ho had that merry glance 
\Yhich seldom lady's heart resists.' 

“ The young qnecn met her royal lord at the doorway 
of her great chamber. The King uf Scotland uncovered 
his head and made a deep obeisance to her, while she 
made a lowly reverence to him. Ho then took her 
hand and kissed her, and siiluted all her ladies by 
kissing them. It was noticed tliat he welcomed the 
chivalrous Earl of Surrey with especial cordiality. 
Then the King of Scotland took the queen on one side, 
and they communed together for a long space. She held 
good manner, (was nnembarrassed,) and the king re¬ 
mained b.irc-headcd during the time they conversed, and 
many courtesies passed between them. Incontinent (im¬ 
mediately) the board was set and served. The king ami 
queen washed their hands with humble reverence, and 
after that sat them down at table together. 

“ ‘ After supper they washed again witii the reverencen,’ 
which we opine to have been an elaborate scries of bows 
and genuflexions, performed with due solemnity. 'The 
minstrels began to blow, then Queen Margaret danced, 
accompanied by my Lady Surrey.’ ” 

This meeting took place at Dalkeith Palace, August 
3(1, 1303. The account of it quoted hero is given 
by John Young, Somerset Hcndd, who formed part 
of the English cortdge that brought Mai'garet to her 
husband. Soon after this they were married; and 
after due merry-makings, public and private, her 
English escort returned home, leaving, however, 
twenty-four of their nation as attendants on the 
young queen in her new home. Poor child! in spite 
of all the kindness, and flatteries, and amusements 
provided for her by tho Scottish king and his court, 
she sends a very discontented letter to her father by 
one of the returning ladies. The following is a portion 
of it. The spelling of Margaret’s many letters (for 
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sluj letter-writer .in 4 f(er life) is 

sLMp^rjr bod—so is the haud-wr^ing—and so the 
^piimnisr, very often. The first fuiragra^ is dictated 
to one of her ladies, the other is m her own hand, 
"mine ep»V hand” as she herself calls it:— 

"Sir, as for news, 1 hare none to send, hot that my 
Lord of Surrey is in so great favonr with this king here, 
that ho cannot forbear the company of him at no time 
of the day." 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that tlic king 
should very much prefer ihe company of such a man 
as my Lord of Surrey to that of his childish wife; or 
that she being perfectly unable to comprehend in what 
my Lord Surrey’s attractions consisted, should bo 
displeased at the preference. She goes on with her 
veiy natural grumbling:— 

“ Ho and the Bishop of Murray ordereth everytliing 
OB nigh as they can to the king's pleasure: I pray Ood 
it may be for my poor heart's case in time to come. 
They call not my chamberlain to them, who, I am sure, 
would apeak better for my part tlian any of them that 
be of that council. Bat if ho speak anything for my 
cause, my Lord of Snrrey hath such words unto him 
that he dare speak no further. God send rac comfurb 
to his pleasure, and that I and mine, that bo left here 
with me, may be well entreated.” 

In her own hand is the rest 

"For God's sake, Sir, hold me excused that 1 write 
not myself to your Grace, for I have no leisure nt this 
time; but with a wish I would 1 were with your Grace 
now, and many times more. And for this that I bare 
written to your Grace, it is very true; but I pray God I 
may find it well for my welfare hereafter. No more to 
your Grace at this time; but our Lord have yon in his 
keeping. Written with the hand of your humble 
tlauter. 

“ Makoaret.” 

Miss Strickland says elsewhere, "Ilad Margaret 
Tudor reached one half the age of her spouse, she 
might have had more success in disputing liis iicart 
with the matured beauties of her court; as the casu 
was, it could only be expected that she would grow 
up to womanhood with the passions of anger and 
jealousy in a perpetual state of exercise.” 

As she grew older, Margaret became a handsome 
woman, indeed,—a brilliant beauty, as far as a line 
figure, regular features, a complexion a la Tudor, (all 
lilies and roses,) and a profusion of the finest golden 
hair can make beauty; site had also the additional 
attraction of a clever, qaihk mind, and great vivacity 
and warmth of manner. She was in many respects 
strikingly like her brother Henry VIII. She is at 
times childishlj absurd and wilful—always covetous and 
passionate—full of cunning to gain her ends, yet im¬ 
prudent in the extreme,—a woman of strong impulse 
and no principle; running lieadlong after the gratifi¬ 
cation of her own passions of the moment, with no 
regard of conscqueuocs, and at other times deceitful 
and calculating for petty ends. She is by no means 
an uncommon character; only the generality of such 
women are not so much exposed to public scrutiny, 
or indulged with so much power as queens were in 
those days. 


After making a tremendous fuss about the legacy 
which her brother Henry withheld from her, and 
urglug her husband to engage in a war with England, 
the war was no sooner actually declared than 

"Queen Margaret began to be.excessively full of la¬ 
mentations for the mcasnro she had urged on. Her 
jealousy was excited by the .correspondence Anne of 
Bretagne, Queen of France, commenced with James IV., 
urging him to do bis devoir as chevalier.erTant, by in¬ 
vading England, and marching three days, with banners 
displayed over the Borders. In token that she bad chosen 
him as her knight, Queen Anne sent him a ring of im¬ 
mense value, tidren oiT her finger. 

"James was eager to make a diversion in favour of 
his ally by invading England, hut soon found that hi.s 
wedded partner meant to let him have little quiet in 
consequence, either by day or by night; the cause of 
grievance being that the Qaccn of France had written 
him ‘ane love-kUerJ Common sense might have re¬ 
presented to her that the Queen of Franco was a woman 
dying of decline. She was withal old enough to be her 
mother. King James, however gallantly disposed to 
the French Queen, had never seen her; ncitiicr was he 
likely so to do. The ideas of the disputed jewels, and 
the message of the Queen of France, working together 
in Margaret's irritable brain, cither produced some 
uneasy visions or led her to feign some. The tragical 
events that soon after occurred caused her to give them 
forth as prophetic, in which representation she was sup¬ 
ported by certain grave chroniclers.” 

The dream-s, omens, and oilier supernalurnl oc¬ 
currences which preceded the fatal battle of I'loddcii 
Field, are supposed by many to have originated witit 
Queen Margaret; being devised by her to deter her 
husband from the expedition on which lie was bent. 
They failed to do so; and he set off with his fine army 
for the invasion of England, liaving appointed his 
queen regent of the kingdom during the minority of 
their sun, in case of liis death. If she married a 
second time, she was to forfeit that dignity. All our 
readers are faniiliar with llio dreadful result of the 
battle of I’lodden Field. Margaret was left a widow 
and guardian of the wcll-nigb ruined kingdom in her 
four-and-'twentieth year;—a tembly difliciilt position 
for the wisest and best of womca to maintain, and 
one which it was. not possible such a woman as 
Margaret* Tudor could maintain long without doing 
much mischief. The -powerful Douglas faction soon 
secured her to themselves by means of their young 
and handsome cliicf, the Earl of Angus, with whom 
Margaret fell in love, and contracted a second mar¬ 
riage. From tliat moment there was no peace in 
Sootland, until James the Fifth w'as able to assume 
the government, for Margaret would not yield to tlio 
supreme authority, or the guardinnsliip of tlic young ■ 
king, and the great nobles would not let it remain 
with her, but invited the Duke of Albany to be 
regent. In a short space of time Margaret grew 
tired of the Earl of Angus, (as Mary Stuart did 
Darnlcy, and for tlie same reason; he was weak- 
minded,) and wished to obtain a divorce from him 
that slio might marry the said Duke of Albany, one 
of the best intcUects of the age. After many years 
she obtained the divorce, but instead of marrying 
Albany, who would have nothing to do with so peri¬ 
lous a match, she married Henry Stua.'t, a young 
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lieutenant of her 'son’s guards, afterwards created many illustra^diui ^f that classic axiom. 


Lord Methven. NoUiiug'can exceed the moral in¬ 
dignation of her brother Henry at Margaret’s flirta- 


carried off by.;eqnsi|mption about.a yc^r aTter^t 
marriage, at the age of serentcen. Strange os it intl^ 


tious, marriages, and continual attempts to «btain seem, amid the stern and, hard details of history end 
divorce. The royal Blue-beard is quite shocked- at state policy, the intrigues and conventional forms of 
Margaret’s conduct, and writes edifying remonstrances a court, one comes now and then upon a sweet little 
to her, which contrast strangely with his own matri- bit of romance; and very refreshing" it.is to tlte his- 


moni^ career. 

Margaret Tudor left another child besides James V, 


toxic student to do so, especially-if the student be a 
woman. "^Ve can see that Miss Strickland lias written 


viz. her daughter by the 3'larl of Angus, the Lady the touching story of this young princess non emori. 
Margaret Douglas, who was brought up at the English Women, even wlien they are historical and biographical 
court, and wliosc descendants were again blended with writere, and therefore strive to be impartial, are always 
. our royal family. made partisans by their feelings. It is easy to perceive 

This Margaret Tudor, the first of Miss Strickland’s that our amiable authoress has a strong dislike to 
Queens *of Scotland, is a very important person in the diameter of the uneducated, severely tried Mar- 
our history, being the one from whom the subsequent garet Tudor, but her best sympathies are at once 
sovereigns of Great Britain claim their right to rule roused by the romantic story of the carefully nurtured, 
over the two kingdoms, llcr life was a remarkable untempted Magdalene dc Valois. " Youth, beauty, 
one, and, in consequence of her unprincipled character and dcatli, when found togctiier, are always in- 
and imprudent conduct, she caused much domestic torcsting,” we heard some one say apropos of this 
disturbance in Scotland, doling the iwo or tlircirnext princess. But they are of tenfold interest when we 
rcigus. She .contrived to keep both England and find them adorning a royal love talc. Let us repeat 
Scotland in a state of political ferment as long as she this talc for the benefit of such of our readers as ai'c 
lived. She was a bad wife, a bad mother, and a foolish unacquainted with it. 

wicked woman. In reading her life wc arc forcibly When James V. was a boy, Lis motlier, Margaret 
reminded of Solomon’s words, “ As a jewel of gold in Tudor, entered into a treaty for tlie hand of this 
a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman that is witliout princess for her son. Her brother Homy offering at 
discretion“ Every wise woman biiildcth her house, tlie same time to give his own daugliter, the princess 
but the foolisli pluckcth it down with her hands.” Mary, to the young King of Scots, Margaret dared 
But, though it is impossible not to condemn Margaret not openly refuse that alliance, but kept up negotia- 
Tudor, Jet us not "do .so without considering what tions with both France and England, intending all the 
sort of education she had had, for the situation slie time that James should marry Magdalene, because 
w.as called upon to fill at so cai'ly an age; what sort she knew that Henry was endeavouring to divorce 
of life she was obliged to lead among flatterers in her Katharine of Aragon, and in that case the princess 
liusbiind’s court; the numerous temptations that beset Mary would bo illegitimate.. James was nine ycoi's 
her, and that were double temptations to a weak, older than his unknown afilanccd bride, and was in 
lively mind, and undisciplined feelings. Let all love many times before lie saw her; lie had had, 
mothers and fathers beware lest they indulge their indeed, several illegitimate children. But when it 
darlings loo much, and forget that each one of them came to a question of liis marriage, he determined to 
will be called in time to rule over some kingdom in see the lady before be decided. He travelled to 
this world, great or small, and must be ■ taught in Paris incognito, somewhat in the style of his great 
vifaucy to “ rule their own spirits.” The history of grandson Cliarles I., when he wanted a wife. The 


tliis queen is a-moral lesson to all women of uii- 
disci])liucd nature; such as she is, such (let.them 
not be too incredulous at the comparison,) in corre- 


results to a certain extent were the same. Each 
fell in love with the daughter of the reigning king of 
France, mid married her. There is not, wc believe 


spending circumstances would they be, iicrliaps; for ,,ny reason for supposing that Henrietta Maria “did 
Margaret is by no means a wpnian of extraordinary love for love allow;” at all events, not to llic same 
natural pndowinents, good or bad. If “history be extent that tlie gentle young Magdalene did. She had 


philosophy leaching by examples,” then is thisexampio 
one that we should consider hccdfully, fur wisdom 
calls aloud to us through it. 


had the advantage of a noble, pious, loving training, 
up to the moment when she saw the handsome prince 
whom she had been taught from infancy to consider 


Of a very different iiatui-c is the next biography,— as her future liusband. She was an invalid, and 
that of Magdalene of 1* ranee. She was the first probably spent half her days in a dream of love for 
wife of James V., the sou of Margaret Tudor, and iiJm whose praise was always being sounded in her 
the daughter of the chivalric Eraucis I. of 1'ranee, gars, and when all the circumstances of his visit to 
and had tlie advantage of being brought up by one Pmnee are taken into consideration, it is not to be 
of the best and most accomplished women of that wondered at that Magdalene “ surrendered her heart, 
age, tiie celebrated Margaret, Queen of Navarre, that at once, to the accomplished sovereign to wlioiii her 
jiearl of womanhood; the noble sister of Francis I. band had been pledged in her unconscious childhood.” 
“ Those whom tlio gods love die young,” and the fair -iThe advent of a sovereign like James V.. under 
Magdalene, good as Sire was fair, was one of the ouch circumstances, ci-eatcd a wonderful scnsatiouftieeng 
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th^^liles and' ladiea of the French court, more 
tiilWHiiUy the latter. They mnrrcllcd at his holdnoss 
in undertaking so perilous a voj’agc, in Btormy -weather, 
considering the roughness of the seas and the danger of 
the coast; that he should have ventured upon such on 
expedition without asking for a safe conduct from 
either the King of England or tho King of France; and 
that he should have travelled in a strange land, not 
only -without a military escort for the protection, of his 
person, but attended by so few servants. There was no 
court in Europe where the spirit of knight-errantry 
was so highly appreciated as in that of the chivalric 
Francis 1., no man better qualified, both by nature and 
inehnation, to enact the part of a royal hero of rom.ancc 
than tho fifth James of Scotland. Qay, gallant, beautiful, 
and fiiscinating, he excited the most enthusiastic feelings 
of admiration in every breast, but in none more ardently 
than in that of the young delicate invalid, who had 
l>ecn accustomed to regard him from her earliest recol¬ 
lection, as her afiSanced husband.” 

That she was not ioo much depressed by illness to 
have strong feelings, and a strong will of her own, is 
indicated by these words of Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount. " Yet, notwithstanding all her sickness and 
raalice (mal ease), fra the time she saw the King of 
Scotland, and spake with him, she became so 
enamoured of him, and loved him so well, that she 
would have no man alive to be her husband, but lie 
ttlluHerlie'' meaning him alone. Miss Strickland 
proceeds thus;— 

"There are instances where sicknes.a, instead of marring, 
adds a touching charm to female bcautf, especially in 
curly youth when the malady is of a consumptive or 
hectic character. This was the ease with the Princess 
Magdalene of France, who is described by contempo¬ 
raries as a creature too fair and exquisite for ibis work¬ 
day world, in which she was to have but a brief contin- 
uanco. King James, behoiding in her the realisation 
of his beau ideal of feminine loveliness and grace, 
detsrmined to break through all contracts, treaties and 
entanglements that might prevent their union, and to 
woo and win her for his queen.” 

It was in vain that the French king spoke of 
James’s recent attentions to Magdalene’s cousin, the 
Lady Mary of Vendome, whom he ill-treated by thus 
seeking the hand of his daughter; in vuiu he urged 
the opinion of physicians t hat a residence in so cold a 
climate as Scotland would kill her, “and ofTcred to 
bestow her younger sister Margaret on him instead.” 

"The royal lover would not hear of the exchange; 
but persisted in his suit for Magdalene, who was, 
according to the report of a quaint Scotch chronicler, 

' ane young lady of plciklnt beauty, goodly favour, and 
comely manners, above all others within the realm of 
France.’ King James would have no one but her, sick 
or well, strong or weak ; the Lady Magdalene was the 
mistress of his heart, and the more difficulties that were 
mode, the more eager he was to call her his own. 

"As tc Magdalene, she was deaf to all -a'arnings. 
She had made np her mind to be queen of Scotland, 
were the clime more ungenial than Lapland, and the 
people greater barbarians than Muscovites. She would 
M content to leave her o-wn vine-clad hills, and all the 
refinements and luxuries of her native land, to share 
the fortunes of King James. Love, and the happiness 
of finding herself beloved by the object of that first 
sweet passion that prevailed in her young heart over 
every other feeling, did that for the fair invalid which 
the skill of tho physicians had failed to do—it reified 
her apparently Ur life, and all the hopes and blisaful 


expectations from which she had been previously cat dll 
in the spring-tide of existence.” 

The lovers carried all before them, and were soon 
married, at the French Court. James was twenty-five, 
and ^ugdaleno was sixteen. For the express delec¬ 
tation of our female readers, we proceed to quote 
Miss Strickland’s description of the portrait of 
Magdalene, prefixed to this volume. It has been 
"carefully reduced from the whole-length figure ol 
that Queen, in tlic curious contemporary painiing of 
her marriage with James V., in Lord Elgin’s collectiov 
at 'Broomlioll in Fifeshirc.” 

I 

“Magdalene is very lovely; her features are small 
regular, and delicate; her complexion fair, with (light 
brown hair, which is simply and becomingly arranged 
in curls and plaitn. She wears a smalt round cap, 
formed of a netwoA of pearls and jewels. She is lull, i 
slender, and graceful in stature, with a long throat, 
elegantly moulded. Her countenance is indicative of 
feminine sweetness and scnsibilit}’, and there is some¬ 
thing very maidenly in her attitude, ns she stands with 
downcast eyes, bending her head slightly forward, and 
extending her hand to receive the nuptial ring. Iler 
dress is white damask, embroidered with gold, fitting 
closely to her shape, finished at tho throat with a small 
quilled doubled ruif, parted with a collar of gems. The 
upper part of her sleeves is formed of three full double 
frills or puffings rising a little above the shoulders; 
below these epaulettes tlie sleeves arc tight to the arms, 
and finish with small ruffies and bracelets at tho wrists. 

It is impossible for anything to be more chastely elegant 
and becoming than this costume, which -n-ould not lie at 
all unsuitable for a royal or noble bride of the present 
day.” 

The royal couple spent several months after their 
marriage at the court of Frmico; but, at length, it 
became necessary for .Tames to return to his kingdom, 
and tlicy parted from Francis I. with genuine sorrow 
on both sides. That niouareh loved his daughter, and | 
must hare hud sad forebodings eonccruing her health ; 

1 ) 0 , however, dismissed lier with feasting and mag- 
iiillccnt presents. James, whose marriage had in¬ 
furiated Henry VlII. because his daughter hud bccu 
rejected, and because he dreaded the alliance of 
Seollund and France, which had been always dan- j 
gcrous to England, could not expect that his uncle 
would give him a safe passage through his dominion!:. | 
The jioor delicate girl was therefore obliged to make ji 
the long voyage from Dieppe to Edinburgh, and in Ij 
tempestuous w eather. She had to remain in a storm ; 
all one night, tossing at anchor olT Scarborough ; for ! 
James dare not laud even for a night—the rage of the | 

sea was better to bear than the rage of the Tudor j 
lion. At length, on the fifth day after embarkation 
they arrived at Jjdth. ' 

" They landed at tbc pier ainidat the acclamations of a !; 
mixed multitude of loving lieges of all degrees, who j; 
came to welcome their sovereign borne, and to see their 
new queen. Magdalene endeared herself for ever to the i; 
aficctions of the people by tho sensibility she manifested 
on that occasion; for ‘when she stepped on Suottisii 
ground, she knelt, and bowing herself down, kissed the 
moulds thereof for the love she Iwro the king, returned 'I 
thanks to Ood for having brought the king and her 
safely through the seas, and prayed tor the happiness of 
the country.’ This was, indeed, entering on her high 
vocation, not like the cold state-pnppet of a public > 
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pageant, but in tbe spirit of a queen who felt and un- 
dentood tbo relation in which she stood, both to the 
king and mople of that realm. A touching sight it 
most have oeen to those who saw that young rojral bride 
thus obey the warm impulse of a heart overflowing with 
gratitude to Ciod, and love to all she then looked upon.” 

The "sweet flower of Prance ” lived but forty days 
after this event. Her gracious behaviour, her youth 
and beauty, the king's love for her, and the fact that 
she was likely to bring an heir to the kingdom, all con¬ 
spired to make her death deplored throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Brantome says of 
this princess, (as quoted by our authoress,) “The 
Princess Magdalene married the King of Scotland, 
from which destiny her friends had vainly tried to 
turn her. * Not, certes,’ said tlicy, ‘ but he is a prince 
both brave and beautiful; but then to have to go and 
live in such a barbarous country, and among a rude 
people 1’ ‘ Nevertheless, w'hile 1 live 1 shall be a 

queen, which has always been my wish,’ she replied.” 
Miss Strickland tliinks we should road “hU Queen.” 

“' When the PrinccBs Magdalene was Queen in Scot¬ 
land,’ pursues Brautdme, ‘ she found the country first 
as she hod been previously told, and altogether different 
from our doitce Prance. But Queen Magdalene gave no 
sigu of regret, unless in this one e.\clamatlon, *' 1 would 
be a Queen !" tihe covered her sadness and the fire of 
her ambition with such w^hes of patience as she best 
might. M. de llonsard told me this, and he went with 
her to Scotland, leaving his service as {)age to the Duke of 
I Orleans, who gave him to her, and he went to see the 
world.”’ 

Brunidiiic also says that "she w'as very deeply 
regretted not only by James V., but by all his people, 
for slie was very good, and knew how to make herself 
truly beloved. She had a great mind, and was most 
wise and virtuous.” 

" The first general mourning ever known in Scotland 
was worn for her, and her obsequies were solemnized 
with tbo greatest manifestalion of sorrow of which that 
nation had ever been participant. The lamentations 
for the premature death of the youthful queen, and the 
hopes that perislied with her, of an heir to Scotland, 
appear to have been of a similar character to the 
]iassionatc and universal burst of national sorrow, which 
in the present century pervaded all hearts in the Bri¬ 
tannic empire, for the lo.ss of the noble-minded rrincess 
Charlotte of Wales and her infant. 

" ‘ How many hopes were home upon thy bier, 

0 stricken bride of love!' ” 

Those who know muck of human nature generally, 
and of tlie Stuart family in particular, will not be 
astonished to hear that, sincerely ns James V. mourned 
for Magdalene, he married again, eleven months after 
her dentil. Nor will such persons refuse to believe 
tliat (hat second was a love match, loo, on his side at 
least. 

IVc have now come to the third biography in this 
volume, that of Mary of Lorraine, or as she is more 
commonly called, Mary of Guise. Miss Strickland 
begins thus:— 

" Of all the ladies James V. of Scotland had seen in 
France, with the exception of his lovoly and beloved 
Magdalene, he bad admired Mary of Lorraine, Duchess 
of Imnguoville, the most. Indeed, there is reason to 
believe that tm impression was made on the susueplible 


heart of tbe errant monarch by tbe charms of BUs fair 
duchess, previous to his introduction to the royaf^ower 
of Valois. Drummond of Hswthomden mys, ‘Whilst 
James disported himself in France, be nod made ac¬ 
quaintance with a lady rich in escellencra, who, next 
to Magdalene, had the power of hU affections, Mary of 
Lorraine, sister to Frands, daughter of Claude, Duke of 
Guise, and widow of the Duke of Longneville.’" 

But Mary was not the widow, but the very happy 
wife of the Duke of Ijongucville at the lime; and 
was present with him at the marriage of Magdalene. 
She became a widow a mouth before the death of that 
queen, and very soon after that event, James V. seems 
to have turned his thoughts to her, as a second wife. 
Poor Mary, who was sincerely attacked to her late 
husband, by whom she had two children, (one born 
after his father’s death,) Was by no means disposed to 
listen to any overtures of marriage, and desired only to 
devote herself to her cliildreu. But women in so 
elevated a rank, could not, in those days, dispose of 
tiiemselves. About this time Henry VIII. was a 
widower, by the death of Jane Seymour; and “having 
comminiicaled to Francis I. his desire of choosing a 
princess of liis lineage of his next queen, that mo- 
uarch politely replied, ‘ that there was not a maid or 
widow of suitable degree in France, but should be at his 
choice.’” The royal lady-killer was about fifty-eight 
years of age at that time. No “ maid or widow ” of 
France would he accept, but the young Duchess of 
Longuerille; partly, it seems, because site was tall 
and finely proportioned, and he was pleased to admire 
tall women, and partly out of envy and perversity 
against his nephew James Y., to whom Francis I. had 
promised the lady. Henry was not contented with 
that king’s information that she was engaged to the 
King of Scotland, but sent a {iroposal in due form, to 
the poor duchess herself. She did not reply as that 
other Italian Princess did ou a similar occasion, 
“ that if she had ftco heads she would be most happy 
to place one of them at the disposal of his majesty, 
but that having only one site thought it best to keep 
it on her shoulders;” she simply declined “the great 
honour he was willing to confer on her,” and soon 
after obeyed the commands of Francis, and was 
married to the King of Scots 

“ That Mary had any choice in the matter is doubtful; 
but it appears probable that having previously expressed 
an insuperable reluctance to enter into a second marriage, 
and her acceptance of the King of Scotland being made 
public early in the new year, (153S,) she entered into 
that engagement at last, not only in compliance with 
the will of her own sovereign, but to avert the possibility 
of being, by any change of politics, consigned as a state 
victim to the royal wife-killer of England, who had a 
daughter two years older than herself, and was already 
provided with a male heir to his dominions. 

“ James entered into a lover-like correspondence with 
the fair widow of Longneville, and after many letters of 
princely love and affection had been exchanged between 
them, the articles of marriage were agreed on." 

This marriage could not be without pain to Mary 
of Guise, for she was obliged to leave her darling and 
only child, the little Duke of Longneville, h^nd 
her, and (Frenchwoman as she was,) to go to a imld, 
semibarbarous country, where everything was strange 
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to Uer. However well-disposed site might be to her 
new home, and anxious to do her duty there, we are 
not surprised to hear that when some of the English 
Court asked Madame de Montrieul “How the new 
queen liked Scotland ?" that lady somewhat smiled 
as she answered, “The Queen of Srotland loved 
France the best.” 

James Y. and his second wife led a very happy life 
as far as conjugal affection is concerned, for he was 
passionately devoted to her; but their fdicity lasted 
only for a brief period. The loss of his fine army in 
the Solway turned the king’s brain, and brought him 
to his death-bed, at Falkirk, at the same time that 
hia wife, in a state of great anxiety for him, gave birth, 
at Linlithgow, to a daughter—^the celebrated Mary, 
Queen of Scots. All their other children were dead. 
Here ends Miss Strickland’s first volume; and here 
begin the trials and troubles of Mary of Lorraine as 
Queen Regent of the distracted kingdom of Scotland. 
The next volume will contain much interesting matter. 


THE LAND’S END. 

Heux then we stood, the waves thundering below, 
and before us the Atlantic, without a shore nearer 
than America; the horizon line, not straight, but 
appearing, os it really is, the section of a circle, 
and blending softly with the summer sky;—here, 
amid a convulsion of rocks and precipices that form 
an irresistible barrier to the raging waters, we were 
impressed with the feeling of a position amidst a vast 
solitude, which some speak of experiencing in deserts. 
It is true there were no arid sands here; fur the 
richest heaths, dwarf furze, almost all bloom, only 
three or four inches high, and several kinds of wild 
flowers, of which we did not know the names, enamelled 
the ground beneath our feet; but there was an over¬ 
powering loneliness, a sense of our own insignificance 
compared to what was around us, amidst a silence 
only broken by the hollow booming of a restless sea, 
that broke into the orifices of the cliff far beneath our 
feet, or now and then by the shrieking of a cormorant, 
or the rushing wing of a sea-mew. 

There is a tale related, with the customary exag¬ 
gerations, respecting the fall of a horse over the rocks 
here, and of the narrow escape of the rider, which, as no 
jume is mentioned, (fkry one thinks be may tdl in 
his own way. The officer’s name whose horse thus 
fell over was Captain Arbuthnot, about forty years 
ago, upon the staff of the western district, accom¬ 
panying his superior officer, General Wilford, who also 
liad a command in the same district, to see the Land’s 
End. The general dismounted on the brow of the 
descent; but Captain Arbuthnot, who did not know 
the nature of the ground, rode down some way, when, 
the grass being slippery, and his horse alarmed, he 
dismounted, and flinging the bridle over his arm, led 
on the animal, which, startled most probably at the 
roar of the sea in front, backed himself over the cliff 
which was near in another directiou, and dragged 


Captain Arbuthnot to the edge, before he could dis¬ 
engage his anq, thus narrowly escaping being pulled 
over with him. We must again remark that the 
Land’s End is a low headland, not more than sixty 
feet in ^height, as the ground is all the way a descent 
to its extremity, and the headlands on both sides rise 
to four and five times the elevation; its Cornish 
name is “Penieith, the Headland,”—or " Antyar 
Jkmlh, the Land’s End.” 


THE PAST YE.iR AND THE PRESENT.' 

We gladly welcome a second series of the Illus¬ 
trated Year Book of Wonders, Events and Discoveries, 
the design and execution of which wc had occasion to 
commend hist Christmas. The present volume is 
fully as well executed as its predecessor, and the 
occurrences of the past year which it describes, as 
[ well aa those of the coming one of which it heralds 
[ Ihc advent, confer on it, if possible, a more exciting 
j interest. 

Imagine for a moment a year-book during the reign 
of the Planlagcncts, and such in fact are the romantic 
pages of Froissart. War must have needs been ils 
sole burden, science and literature a mere blank. In 
1357 w'e should have had a lively chronicle of the 
campaigns of the Black Prince in France. In 1830 
wc have Prince Albert establishing the njmthcosis of 
peace, by setting on foot a grand exhibition of the 
works of all nations. Henceforth it must ever be 
one of the principal functions of a year-book to 
record the great feature of our own day—the 
astounding progress of science, and ils application to 
the purposes of liuman life, and to the amelioration of 
our social condition. A few years back, and who 
would have believed in maircls that are now of every¬ 
day familiarity ? The diffichlty seems now to prescribe 
any bounds to the progress of discovery. Evciy 
sea.sou brings its wonder with it: last year it was the 
erection of the Britannia Bridge, this season it is the 
Electric Telegraph, and what it may be Jicxt year 
Heaven only knows. 

But we will not delay onr readers with reflections 
that must arise in every tlioughtful mind; but proceed 
at once to the facts collected in the volume before us, 
and that pretty much in the order in which they arc 
narrated, dweiling first on the lighter and more 
fugitive topics. The first popular rarity of the year 
was unquestionably the first appearance in England of 
a living hippopotamus from the remote shores of the 
Upper Nile. - And here it may be remarked that 
among the many interesting problems that have been 
left for their solution to tlic science and enterprise of 
the present age, is that of the source of this patriarch 
of rivers, and there is at length every reason to 
believe that its discovery is near at hand. In a 
pleasant gbridgement of the recent and arduous 
journey of Dr. Krapf to the mountains of Central 

(!) ** The Yeat-Booh of Bemukoble Oceorreneet and Dlieo- 
veries: Edited by John Timbi." Arthur HaUi Virtue b Co. 
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Africa, we Sad tiiathe succeeded in peuctcatiog to the 
Ticimty of the snow-covered peaks of Kilimanjaro, in 
which the head-waters of the Nile arc to be sought 
for. The animal brought to this country was taken 
from its waters, as we icam, at a distance of tvio 
tkmuand mila above Cairo. 

" The ^ologdcal Society had long been anxious to 
obtain a living specimen of this great amphibious quad¬ 
ruped for their Menagerie. Several attempts with this 
objeet have been made within the last twen^ years, 
but uniformly with ill success: so that the offer of an 
American i^ent at Alexandria to give S,000f. for an 
imimal of t&s species, delivered to him at the above 
city, entirely failed to induce any speculator to en¬ 
counter the risk and labour of an expedition to the 
White Nile for this purpose. The desire of the Zoolo¬ 
gical Society was communicated to Ablias, Viceroy of 
Egypt, by the Hon. Mr. Murray, our excellent Consul 
at Cairo, and an energetic advocate of the interests of 
science everywhere. The Pasha was deaf to Mr. Mur¬ 
ray’s bint; doubtless, seeing the difficulty of gratifying 
the Society's wishes. Hasselquist, on the authority of 
* a credible person,’ who lived twelve years in Egypt, 
states it to have l^cn impossible to bring the living 
animal to Cairo; and Cuvier remarks, the French 
sacans attached to the expedition to Egypt, who 
ascended the Kile above Syenc, did not meet with one 
Hippopotamus; but M. Caillaud asserts that he saw forty 
in the Upper Nile; though, their resort lay some fifteen 
hundred miles, or more, from Cairo. Here they are 
often shot witli rifle bails; but to take one alive was 
a much more difficult matter. However, the requisite 
commands were given by the Viceroy, and the proper 
parties sent in search of the animal. 

“ This was in .lugust, 1849, when the hunters having 
reached the island of Fobaysch, on the White Nile, 
about 2,000 miles above Cairo, shot a laigo female 
Hippopotamus in full chase up the river. The wounded 
creature turned aside and made towards some bushes 
on the island bank, but sunk dead in the effort. The 
hunters, however, kept on towards the bushes, when a 
young Hippopoumus, supposed to have been recently 
brought lortb, being not much bigger than a new-born 
calf, but much stouter and lower, made a rush down 
the bank to the river; it had nearly escaped, owing 
to the slippeiiness of its nuked skin, and was only 
sceurod by one of the men striking the boat-hook into 
its flank, while another lifted it into the boat. The scar 
of the wound is still visible on the left side; but it was 
much nearer the haunch when the animal first arrived 
at Cairo, its relative position having changed with the 
growth of the liody. 

" The wound was of course dressed as soon after the 
capture as circumstances would admit, and the capton 
started with their charge down the Kile. Tho food of 
the young animal was their next anxiety; he liked 
neither fish, flesh, fruit nor grass, and, failing in these 
three courses, the hunters were fldrly puzsled. They 
must, however, have been indifferent observers; else 
milk would at once have suggested itself as the best 
Bust'.nance for a newly-bom mammal. At length the 
thought came; the Imat was stopped at a village, all 
the cows were seised and milked, and'the young charge 
lapped up the produce with alarming celerity. They 
then took with them a stock of milk, but it would nos 
keep; so they were compolled to ‘ take it in’ now from 
the cow; or rather they took with them a good milch 
cow, just as that useful animal is taken on board an 
Indiamau, where, by the wray, a largo number of infan¬ 
tine passengers has made milk as scarce as would our 
Hippopotamus. But in this case, he had all the supply 
to himself; and in this ‘ milky way ’ be reached Cairo 
on tho 14th of November, 1849. The colour of his skin 
at this time was a dull reddish broim. lie was, of 


course, first shown to the Pasha, (an honour clMmed by 
royalty in all cases of prodigies,) the Hon. Mr. Martay 
was apprised of his i^val, and to his residence the 
young animsi was conveyed, with a military escort, uid 
the due form of imperial present-making. So far is the 
Hippopotamus now removed from the observation of 
men, that the present specimen created intense wonder 
and interest in Cairo; gaping crowds filled its narrow 
sandy streets, and a iriule at London Bridge would not 
excite half so much curiosity. 

“ It being thought safer for the animal to winter in 
Cairo than to proceed forthwith on his journey, tho 
Consul had duly prepared to receive the young stranger, 
for whom he haa engaged a sort of nurse, Hamet Safi 
Cannana. An apartment was allotted to the Hippopo¬ 
tamus in the court-yard of the Consul's house, leading 
to a warm or tepid bath: his milk-diet, however, became 
a troublesome affair; his craving for milk whilst under 
Mr. Murray’s care actually created a scarcity of that 
article at Cairo, for the new comer never dnmk less than 
from twenty to thirty quarts doily. 

“ By the next mail after the arrival of the Hippopota¬ 
mus, the Consul despatched the glad tidings to the 
Zoological Society; and great was tho joy at No. 11, 
Hanover Square, and at tho Begent’s Park. Prepara¬ 
tion- were then made for shipping the animal for Alcx- 
andiia. The chosen vessel was the Rijion, one of those 
wul'. appointed steamers which resembles a luxurious 
liotul rather than a sea-going vessel. On the miun deck 
was built a house from which were steps down into an 
iron tank in the hold, containing 400 gallons of water; 
tlM whole being constructed and fitted up at Southamp¬ 
ton, from a plan by Mr. Mitchell, the able Secretory to 
the Zoological Society. Tho tank, used by the Hippo¬ 
potamus as a bath, was filled with freah water every 
other day; for which purpose, in addition to the supplies 
from time to time taken on board, was used the con¬ 
densed water of the ship’s engines, which amounted to 
300 gallons per day. It was proposed to use sea water; 
Imt Mr. Mitchell foresaw that should the Hippopotamus 
toko to salt water, how would he be afl'ected by the 
change on his arrival in tho Begent’s Park, where tho 
siinpiy of the ocean draught might not be compatible 
cvlh with the prospectus of tho lost new Water Com¬ 
pany. 

“ ^rly in May the Hippopotamus left the Consul’s 
hospitable quarters, and was conveyed in the canal-bjat 
with Uamet Bafi Cannana to Alexandria. Here his 
debarkation was witnessed by 10,000 spectatois. The 
Consul accompanied his four-footed inend, and, lor 
safety, applied to tho governor of Alexandria for an 
escort; and a strong body of the Pasha s troops accom¬ 
panied the animal and Hamet to the spot wheie the 
Siimi, was moored. Here he embarked. There were on 
board his Excellency Ueneral Jung Bahadur llaniagce, 
and the Nepaulcse princes, his brothers. The Jtipou 
also took to the Zoological Bociefy a collection of quad¬ 
rupeds and_ binis, among which weie an ibex from 
Mount Sinai, a lion, a leopard, two lynxes, an ichneumon, 
some civet cats, and a variety of serpents, li/,irds, and 
desert rats. A young giraffe was also to have formed 
part of the collection, but it was unfortunately drowned 
in the canal after reaching Alexandiio. 

“ The Hippopotamus bore tlic voyage so well os to in¬ 
crease in fatness; he lived exclnsiiciy on milk, of which 
he consumed daily about forty pints, yielded by several 
cows on board. He was very tame, allowed himsetf to 
be freely handled by his Arab attendant, Hamet, whom 
ho followed like a faithful dog; and who was seldom 
away for more than five minutes without a summons to 
return in the sound of a loud gruut. Hamet slept in a 
berth with the Hippopotamus, strange bed-fellow as he 
w.is; and thua they arrived in the Atpon at Southamp- 
tun, on Saturday, May 2S. He was landed early in the 
morning, sent by special train by the South Western 
Ballway to London, and was safely housed at ten o'clock 
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at. night in the comforlable quarters prepared for him 
in the Itcgenl's Park. Thus the vhole of the arran^ 
menu for his transport from Cairo were most succoesfuh 
and reflect the highest credit on the energy and ability 
of those ooocemed in them. It will readily be under¬ 
stood that no ordinary difliculties had to be surmounted 
in his maintenance at Cairo, in the first instance; and 
afterwards in getting him down to Alexandria, shipping 
him on board the Ripon, supplying him with the vast 
quantities of ficsh water necessary for his bath, trans¬ 
ferring him from the steamer to the railway, and thence 
to the Gardens. It appears, however, that throughout 
the whole of this eventful journey, from the Wand 
where he was captured, everything contributed to a 
favourable issne to the Viceroy's liberal desire to assist 
the Zoological Society in the most interesting and im¬ 
portant enterprise which they have ever undertaken. 

*’ On arriving at the Gardens, Hamct walked first out 
of the transport van, with a bag of dates over his 
shoulder, and the liippo{K>tamtts trotted after him ; now 
and then lifting up his huge grotesque muzzle, and 
snuffing at the favourite dainties; with these he was 
dul^ rewarded on entering the apartment, adjoining 
which had been prepared for him a bath. 

'• Next morning, the Hippopotamus was first seen by 
the members of the Society, when his healthy condition, 
his docility, and attachment to his Arab attendant, and 
the evident enjoyment with which he plunged and 
gambolled in the water, gave satisfactory testimony of 
the care which had been bestowed on him, and tlic 
foresight with which the Society’s arrangements bad 
been laid for his reception. Although yet under a 
twelvemonth old, his massive proportions indicated the 
enormous power to be developed in bis maturer growth; 
and the grotesque expression of his physiognomy far 
exceeded all that could he imagined from the stuffed 
apecimens in museams, and the figures which had 
hitherto been published from the rcminiscenees of' 
travellers." 

So.ircply inferior to the excitement caused by tlic 
Hippopotamus, was the nine days’ wonder caused by 
the aiTival among us of the Nepaulcse Ambassador, 
wlio came from the remotest recesses of the Jlimafira 
to pay ills res))ects to Queen Victoria. Of tJie origin 
Biui antecedents of this prince we arc also furnished 
with a pleasant account, of which vc shall give an 
abridgement. We have no space, however, to enter 
into a detail of the intrigues and chances which have 
elevated him to his present position, and must 
content ourselves with a brief chronicle of his doings 
while in this country:— 

" Within the past year we have had a distinguished 
claimant of this class in Jung lioliailur, the I’rime 
Minister cf Kcpaul, and Itegeiii of the minority in 
the government of that country. In a letter from 
Calcutta, written on AfAril 7, the very day of his em¬ 
barkation for England, he is thus introduced:— 

“' The visit of the Nepaul Minister will be, 1 imagine, 
the most remarkable one you have received lids ceutuiy. 
Hammohun Roy was a clever, quiet, intellectual liengalce 
Hindoo gentleman, who, I believe, turned Unitarian, 
ami died in England. Hwarkanath Tagore, whom the 
good folks at home appeared to think a very great man, 
was a humbug; in fact, he was rich only—or thought 
to iic so. The Pasha of £g>'pt was comparatively next 
door to you, and a Mahommedan; hut our “ Minister 
and Commauder-in-Chief of the HcpauIcse,” fresh from 
hU mountains, is a genuine and most strict Hindoo— 
a uuhlenian of the Eiypoot caste and theGoorka tribe— 
the most valiant, and now nearly sole independent, of 
the native states. As he will probably remain in 
England two or three months, you may perliaps see, 


and will, I am sure, be interested by, him. ITe is 
thirty-two years of age only; rather slight in figiirn, 
but neatly formed; strong, firm, and agile as a hart; 
forming a strong contrast with his two stout, or rather 
fat, brothers, who accompany him. His features are of 
the Tartar cast. He appears to have great physical 
courage. On his way down to Calcutta in the steamer, 
passing through the jungly shores of the Sonderbunds, 
some object of game exciting his attention, regardless 
of tigers and alligators, and to the great alarm of his 
followers, he jumped overboard into the water or mud, 
but returned equally safe and unsuccessful.’ 

“ Then wo read ofanother extraordinary feat performed 
by His Excellency, daring his stay at Patna. The ex¬ 
ploit consisted in riding to the summit of a large 
masonry granary on the back of a bill pony, which 
animal is famous for its sure-footedness; still, a mote 
trying experiment, both to the rider's nerves and to the 
pony's paces can scarcely be conceived; the height of 
the dome is about 200 feet, with two most peculiarly 
awkward and dangerous staircaaes leading to the sum- 
I init.... 

"liis Excellency, Ocneral Jung Bahadnr Koorman 
Ramagee, arrived in the Peninsular and Oriental Com¬ 
pany's steamer Ripon. at Southampton, on Saturdny 
morning. May 25. The Prince's suite consisted of 
twenty-four persons, amongst whom wore bis brothers. 
Colonel Jugget Shumshere Koorman Ramagee, and 
Colonel Dheer Shumshere Koorman Ramagee. The 
General came to this country as Ambassador Extraor¬ 
dinary from the Guvemmeut to the Queen of England ; 
and be was charged with a complimentary letter and 
costly presents for her Majesty: the embassy being also 
acoompauied by Mr. M'Leod, priv-ate secretary to his i 
Excellency, and Captain Cavaiiagh, political agent at i 
Kepaul. : 

“ Jung Bahadur and his suite arc Buddhists; and, on | 
account of their strict notions respecting tiieir religion, | 

diet, and ablutions, and thuir dread of having their 
food, or the vessels which contain it, touched by Chris¬ 
tians, they were compelled to engage the whole of the 
fura-cabins and saloons of the Ripon, in which tliey 
filled up a cooking apparatus, constructed out of a large 
square box made of planks and paddle-floats, filled with 
mud and sand. The fuel they used was charcoal. 
Their principal food on board was poultry, kids, eggs, 
rice, and vegetables. They took in themselves, at each 
port they touclied at, whatever water they used. 

“Jung Bahadur was treated with great distinction by 
the Governor-General of India, having been received in 
full Durbar at Calcutta, and siduted with nineteen guns 
on his arrival and departure. Although so young, he 
has already proved himself a successful warrior, and is 
one of the most perfect marksmen ever seen. He used 
repeatedly to fire at and strike a bottle from the mast¬ 
head of the Ripon during the voyage from Alexandria. 

He was sea-sick after he left Egypt, and so ill that it 
was determined to land him at Marseillea, in order that 
he might reach England through France. He, however, 
through the kindness and attention of all on hoard, got 
better, and was enabled to enjoy the voyage. He was 
very fond of all the amusements and games entered 
into by the passengers during the voyage, and corilially 
joined*in them. He was particularly delighted with the 
music of the Ripon's band, and rewarded the musiciana 
most munificeiitiy. 

“ The Embassy was welcomed in truly magnificent 
style by the Hon. East India Company entertaining 
Jung Bahadur and his companions at a grand banquet 
at the London Tuvera, on Saturday the ISth of June. 

'i'he company included some of the prinoipal function¬ 
aries of state, members of both houses of parliament, 
and a number of gentlemen of eminence connected with 
India and the East India Company." 

Jung Baliadur was now presented to the Queen, 
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and Ids dusky but baudsonie face, and his magnificemt 
costume studied with diamonds, were eagerly sought 
fur aiiioug the fashionable world. He appeared at 
public dinners, frequented the opera, and even at¬ 
tended the conversaziones of the Royal Society. 
When the season was over, he made a tour to our 
principal dock-yards and cities, where he exhibited 
an intelligent appreciation of our national resources, 
gave large orders to our raanufaclurer.s, aud scattered 
his cash and jewels pretty freely about him. It is 
fair to presume that he left our shores deeply gratified 
with his reception among us. He next visited Paris, 
where he was entertained with a grand review, and 
every one has heard of his fastening a superb diamond 
bracelet around the arm of the danseuse Cerito. 
With this exploit vanishes the dusky ambassador 
from our view; and whether we shall next hear that he 
is sovereign of Ncpaul, or that he has been killed in 
some intrigue of the palace, remains to be unfolded. 

Another Indian marvel, destined to make a more 
abiding stay, is the great diamond. Koh-i-noor, or tlic 
mountain of light, which after glittering on the brows 
of a wliole series of Eustem jiotentutca is destined at 
last, througli the fortune of war, to adorn the diadem 
of Queen Victoria. The story of this gem is a perfect 
romance, very pleasantly narrated by our author; but 
with our limited space we prefer to turn to, as a 
notice of the crowning achievemeut of the year, the 
submarine electric telegraph:— 

“ The ^rreatc-st miracle of modern science—the Eiectric 
Telegraph—has, within the past year, acquired a grand 
extension of its working in the first interuliange between 
England and France, destined to form the future key 
for instant uommunication with the European continent. 
This aehievement is inimitably suggestive of griat and 
glorious results to the entire human family. It will do 
more to calm its dissensions than a century of Peace 
Congress sittings; and its increase of lu'ternatioual 
benefits approximates to the promises of iusjiired pro¬ 
phecy. 

“ One of onr most profound electricians is reported to 
have exclaimed, ‘Give me hut an unlimited length of 
wire, with a small battery, and I will girdle the universe 
with a sentence in forty minutes. Yet this is no vain 
boast; for so rapid is the transition of the electric cur¬ 
rent along the lines of the telegraph wire, that, supposing 
it were possible to cariy the wires cigiit times round 
tho earth, it would occupy hut one second of lime ! . .. 

" In 184‘), Horse conceived his subaqueous plan, 
which, in December 1844, he submitted to the United 
Slates' House of Representatives. In the autumn of the 
former year, the Professor, at the suggestion of the 
American Institute, undertook to give tlie public iu 
New York a demonstration of tlio practicability of his 
plan, by connecting Governor's Island with Castle 
Garden, a distance of one mile. For this purpose, lie 
laid his wires, properly insulated, beneath the water. 
He had scarcely begun to operate, and bad received 
only two or three characters, when his intentions were 
frustrated by the accidental destruction of a part of his 
conductors, by a vessel which drew them up on her 
anchor, and cut them off. 

“ In the moment of mortification, be immediately- 
devised B plan for preventing such an accident in future, 
by so arranging his wires along the banks of the river, 
as to cause the water itself to conduct the electricity. 
Morse tested this arrangement across a canal with suc¬ 
cess; and the law of its passage was next ascertained, 


showing that electricity crossed the river, and in quan¬ 
tity in proportion.to the size of the plates in tho water ; 
the distance of the plates on the same side of the river 
from each other, aficcting the results. It was further 
demonstrated that there might he aituationa in which 
the arrangementa for passing the electricity acrew rivets 
might be useful; although experience could alone de¬ 
termine whether lofty spars, on whirii the wires may be 
suspended, erected in the rivers, might not be deemed 
the most practicai. The principle has since been 
applied by Professor Vail, one of Professor Morse's 
assistants, across the Sosquobanna river, at Havre de 
Grace, a distance of one mile, with complete success. 
This plan was next successfully put in practice by the 
Electrio Telegraph Company and Captain Taylor, in 
the submarine telegraph, laid across the English Chan¬ 
nel, by which an instantanoous communication is made 
from coast to coast, across the harbour of Portsmoutb, 
from the house of the Admiral in the Dock-yard, to the 
railway terminus at Gosport. By these means, there is 
a direct communication from I.iondon to the official 
residence of the Port-Admiral at PorUmouth. 

“ Sciiemes for telegraphing across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific were triumphantly expounded to the wonder- 
loving public, soon after Morse's sucress. It was, how¬ 
ever, urged that great difficulty must, unqucstiouably, 
attend the construction of any telegraph over the com¬ 
paratively moderate extent of rivers or lakes, owing to 
the impediments presented l)y anchorings, and the 
passage of vessels; but these became next to insuper¬ 
able, wlien looked at iu connexion with the stupendous 
experimeut of reading oil'continuously wires over thou¬ 
sands of miles of sea, or even of the reading them 
through channels. 

“ The chief ohstnictions that present themselves (said 
the olyectors) occur in tiie physical configuration of the 
sea itself—its rocks, and currents, and the agitation of 
its waves; albeit it is contended by idiilosophers, that 
at certain fixed fathoms down, the ocean ia tranquil; 
and that the water, from its superincumbent weiglit, 
becomes almost solid, so that a wire, when sunk, might 
be looked upon as literally lodged cr imbedded in a 
sort of oceanic cement. Independently, moreover, of 
the physical, let us look at what we may designate the 
coiijccMiral side of tlie affair. Fancy a shark or a 
sword-fish transfixing bis fins upon the insulated wires, 
in tlic middle, perlmps, of the Atlantic, interrupting 
the magic communication for months. Granted that 
ininur fishes would be seared away by shocks of electri¬ 
city through their scales; hut what would ail this avail 
against, the headlong plunge of a whale ! What is to 
he done against the tides, when they deposit their floating 
debris of wrecks and human bodies 1 Even supposing 
you could place your wires at the lowest depth—say 
thirty thousand feet—ever reached by tbe plumb-line, 
would your wires even then be secure]” 

The first experunent in England was made by Mr. 
C. V. Walker, superintendent of telegraph to the 
South Eu-stern Railway, by sinking a portion of tubing 
ill the sea, near Folkestone, on the lOtli of January, 
184:9. At forty-nine minutes past noon, the first 
telegraph despatch was successfully forwarded to 
London. Application being shortly afterwards made 
to the French government, they gave their sanction to 
the scheme of an international telegraph. Meanwliile 
Mr. Brett, tlie inventor of the Patent Printing 
Telegraph, had obtained permission to apply his scheme 
to a submarine communication. 

“ At length, the arrangements for the solution of the 
great problem wore completed. The points of commu¬ 
nication selected by Mr. Brett, were from the beach at 
Dover, nearly opposite the railway terminus, to Cnpe 
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Grins*, at a short distance from Calais; at both irhich 
placQ3 temporary stations were provided. 

“ In the week previous to the experiment, the Goliath 
steam vessel, a very appropriate name for so gigantic 
an undertaking, arrived at Dover, having on board 
about thirty miles of the submarine wire, destined tp 
form the connecting link, which was coiled ‘ midships’ 
upon an immense reel or drum, 16 ft. by 7 ft. The 
copper wire was uuated with gutta porcha, was 9-16tbs 
of an incli in diameter; it weighed about five tons, and 
the cylinder two. 

" The preliminary arrangements of laying down the 
eonnccting wires from the coast at Dover and Cape 
Qrine*, wliich for better protection from the chafing 
of shingle is, to tire extent of about 400 feet, encased in 
lead tubing, having been made, preparations were com¬ 
menced on Tuesday to complete the undertaking; but 
in consequonca of the boisterous weather it was post¬ 
poned until the following day. 

“ On Wednesday, the weather being moderately fair, 
the Goliath was moored off tbe Admiralty Itcfugc Tier, 
and \vns provisioned for the day. having on board a crew 
of thirty men. There wore also on board Mr. Jacob 
Brett; Mr. J. C. Wollaston, C. E.; Mr. F. Edwards, and 
other scientific gentiemcn. The Goliath rode out to 
the Government pier with her telegraphic tackle and 
apparatus on bo;^, under a calm sea and sky, and a 
favouring wind ; and then being fully under weigh, she 
steamed out at the rate of about three or four miles an 
hour into the open sea, in a direct track for Cape 
Grinez, twenty-one miles across channel, the nearest 
landmark to the English coast, and lying midway 
between Calais and Boulogne. The ’vc.sscl was preceded 
by Capt. Bullock, R. N., of 11.51. steam-ship ll7(/;;(’o«, 
who accompanied the experimenters as a pilot;' and 
who liad caused tlm track of tho navigation to be 
marked out by a succession of buoys surmounted witli 
flags on the whole route bclwccn the English and 
French coasts. 

“ There was an anxious crowd assembled on tbe pier 
to witness tbe departure of tbe convoy. About lialf- 
past ten o'clock, the end of the wire on board was se¬ 
curely fastened to the end of tliat from the shore, 
encased in lead, which was connected with a telegraph j 
apparatus temporarily fitted up in a horse box at the 
nulway station, by which the uninjured state of the 
wire during the progress of submersion was tested. 

“ The operation of paying out tho tliirty miles of wire 
commenced on a signal to the sailors to ‘ go ahead with 
the wheel’ and ‘pay out the wire,’ which wia conti¬ 
nuously streamed out over a roller at the stern of the 
vessel; the’men, at every sixteenth of a mile, being 
busily engaged in riveting on to the wire square leaden 
cinmps or weights, of from Ifltis. to ‘J41bs. weight; 
these had the cfleet of sinking the wire in tho bottom 
of the sea, which, on the English coast, has a depth of 
thirt,y feet, and varies from that to 100 and 180 feet. ... 

“ Various interesting salutations were kept up hourly 
during tlic progress of pbmcrgiug the wire, between 
tbe gentlemen on bodha and 51r. J. Brett. The only 
conjectured diiliciilty on the route was at a point in 
mtd-cliannci, a ridge (called by the French Le Cotbart), 
between which and another inequality called tho Varne 
(both well-known and dreaded by navigators) tlicro is 
a deep submarine valley, surrounded by shifting sands; 
the one is seventeen miles in length and the other twelve, 
and in their vortex, not unlike the Goodwin Sands, 
ships encounter danger, and part from their anchors 
and drifts; and trolling-nctsof fishermen are frequently 
lost. Over this physical configuration, however, tho 
wire was successfully submerged, below the reach, it 
was believed, of cither ships’ anchors, sea animals, or 
fishing-nets, though it will be curions to know that it 
withstands the agitation of the wild undcr-ciirrents and 
commotiuns that arc supposed to be the characteristics 
of such lucaliUes. The remainder of the reilte, though 


rougher on approaching the coast of France, was ae- 
compiished cleverly but slowly. 

“On nearing Cape Giinoz, the soundings become very 
rugged, and tho coast dangerous; but by steady and 
cautious manipulation, the Goliath delivered her cargo 
of wire to be safely connected with tho end of the tubing 
which had been laid at Cape Grinez, and run up the 
cliff to a temporary station at its summit. This was 
completed the same evening, and every accommodation 
was afforded by tho persons at the lighthouse, in the use 
of lanterns and lamps, so that at nine o’clock the same 
evening (the 2Sth of August) the following message was 
printed, in legible Roman letters, upon a long strip of 
paper, by telegraph, in tho station on the French coast; 
in the sight of a numerous audience of tbe French offi¬ 
cials and others, amidst tremendous cheers of ail present 
at the success; three times three resounding on ail sides 
for the Queen of Great Britain, and Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the French nation. 

VHS VXSSAO& 

“‘Capi. Gmbxz, Coast op FnANOE, half-past eight, p.it. 

“ ‘ [By Snbmarino Telegraph.] 

‘“The Goliath has just arrived in safety; and the 
complete connexion of tho underwater wire with that 
left at Dover this morning is licing run up the face of 
of the cliff. Complimeutary interchanges are passing 
between France and England uivdcr tbo straits, and 
tbroiigli it for tbe first time. The French mail, ut mos 
est, may not arrive at Dover at the time of going to 
press, but, in a short time, on tlie necessary arrangements 
being complete, Paris news and closing prices at the 
Bourse will be communicated by a mail that sets time 
and detention at defiance.'.... 

“ The Electric Telegraph appears to us more like a 
miracle than any scientific discovery or mechanical 
ucliievcmcnt of our time. Assume the steam-engine, 
and railroads arc a mere question of finance. Even so | 
magnificent an operation as tbe completion of tire I 
tubular bridge across tire Slcnai Straits docs not affect 
the mind willi a sen-satiou of wonder. What power was re¬ 
quisite to raise a given weight) What material conid 
best endure the strain of the tr,affic) How could it be 
most effectually laid down?—how best supported by the 
single arcli or from above I Such a work, is in its way 
no doubt astounding from Die combination of forces 
brought to bear in order to obUiin a certain result, liut 
they are all forces with which wo arc perfectly familiar. 
Now, the introduction of electric communication is but 
of the other day. We had 8c.arcely taught ourselves to 
acquiesce in Die idea that instant.mcous communication 
between two points on solid land was a mere matter of 
course than it was gravely proposed to drop the com¬ 
municating line and transmit intelligence along the 
bottom of the ocean. The jest or scheme of yesterday 
has iiccome the fact of to-day. The wildest c\ag.;cra- 
lion of an Arabian talc has been outdone by the simple 
achievement of modern times. The consequences of 
the electric telegraph must be as important as tbe 
agency by which they are obtained is wuudcrrul. Great 
excitement prevailed throughout Europe when the first 
balloon carried up an adventurer into tho skies. But 
there was no comparison between such an achievement 
and the present. Even tbe most enthusiastic projectors 
must have entertained certain donbla as to the practical 
value of their aeronautic expedition. In the case of 
tbe submarine electric telegraph, the first and obvious 
effect of this instantaneous communication between Die 
tv/o most civilized and powerful nations of the world 
will be to uidte them so closely in community of in¬ 
terests as to secure their co-operation in all designs 
that may promote the advancement of humanity and 
maintain the peace of the world. In a great niexsuie 
this had been already effected by a mode of communi¬ 
cation which required at least a certain number of 
Iiours. But with the clcelric telegraph across tho 
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Channel, communication with Paris is not even a ques¬ 
tion of secouds. At present, no doubt a messaip must 
be first forwarded to Dover; at Dover a delay will take 
place, another at Capo Grinez, and so on through 
France ; but these are mere points of detail now that 
the chain of commnnication has been carried across the 
bed of the ocean. Some few arrangements are all that 
is requisite in order to render a sustained conversation 
between two persons, the one in London, tho other in 
Paris, not merely a possibility but a fact." 

Every one has heard of the breaking of the wire in 
consequence of its casing not being sufficiently strong; 
but tliis is a defect which will be easily remedied in 
future. The success of this marvellous experiment is 
complete, and it will no doubt be applied to au extent 
which it might at present seem visionary to anticipate. 

The present year too will be memorable to the 
Londoners ns that in which the ucw building for the 
British Museum was brought to a conclusion. The 
heavy old chateau which wo all know so well, has 
vanished for ever, and its place is supplied by a mag¬ 
nificent edifice of the Ionic order, chaste and severe 
ill style, and on a scale commensurate with the cver- 
widouing circle of acquisitions in every department of 
science. Perhaps the most striking recent accessions 
have been the Nineveh marbles, .some of the most 
rcm.'irkable of which have been recently added to the 
collection. Here wo may remark that of late years 
antiquarian research has fully kept pace with science, 
auJ opened to our invcsiigafioii vast fields of interest 
both ill the caslcrn and wcsicni world. The whole 
of Nortli America as well as its central and southern 
porlioiis arc found to contain almost inuumcrablc 
traces of early occupants, while ancicut Assyria has 
been disentombed from the obscurity of ages. 

Another pleasing feature of our times, is the popu¬ 
larization of literature by means of cheap pnblicatioiis— 
a work iii which the finest geniuses, a Dickens or a 
Hunt, do not disdain to co-operate. Simultaneously 
with this 1ms grown up a taste for instructive piotorid 
representations. Time was when there was but one 
]iaiiorama in Loudon; now, their name is legion. 
Tliousauds have travelled up the Mississippi into the 
far west, and gazed uimn the monuments of Aiicicut 
Egypt, or tracked tho course of their countrymen to 
the burning clime of India, after this cheap and easy 
fashion. Of these panoramas, our Year Book contains 
some lively and instructive sketches. 

But the great subject of anticipation, durin- the 
latter cud of the past year, was the Great Indiisirial 
Exhibition of tho coming; and to this, as the brief 
months hasten away which intervene before its fiilfil- 
inciit, tho public attention is devoted with an intensity 
which, like Moses’s rod,^ swallows up all inferior 
matters. Received at first by a practical people with 
some degree of doubt and hesitation, and by many 
with sneers of incredulous foreboding, it is rapidly 
becoming ^fait accompli. Even as we write, the vast 
palace, destined to receive the stupendous gatherings 
of a world’s industry, rises like an exhalation; and 
already, from the cast and the west, from tlie north 
and from tho south, the eager nations are preparing, to 


flock to it. While the continent of Europe resembles 
a volcano about to burst forth into destructive fury it 
is our glory—and may it ever remain so—to cultivate 
the spirit and the arts of peace, not in the narrow 
spirit of sclfisli aggrandisement, but with a,generous 
regard for the interests of the whole humanrace. 

A sketch of the rise and progress of this gi'cat 
scheme cannot but bo acceptable to our readers:— 

“ It is right that the credit of originating our grand 
Boheme should be given where it is due. its first an¬ 
nouncement will be found in tho Journal of Design, 
for September, 1849, wherein the Editor observed > 

' Whilst almost every European nation has held exhibi¬ 
tions of its indastrial products, England, as a nation, 
has not yet adopted this beneficial mode of encouraging 
its manufactures, and instructing its people to under¬ 
stand and appreciate them. ' But public opinion in our 
country is at ia-st awakening to a sense of the import¬ 
ance of such exhibitions, and its convictions, aro likely 
to be converted into a praeticai result by the active in¬ 
telligence of ills Boyal Highness Prince Albert. From 
all we hear, wo believe that his Boyal Highness, as Pre¬ 
sident of the Society of Arts, is engaged in organizing 
the means of forming a great collection of the works of 
industry of ail nations, to be exhibited in London in 
1851; and that measures are in active progress for as¬ 
certaining the willingness of our manufiicturcrs to assist 
in this gigantic undertaking. With this view, wo 
believe, his Boyal Highness has authorized two or three 
gentlemen to proceed to the manufacturing dUtricU, and 
collect tlie opinion of the leading manufacturers, and 
evidence of their desire to assUt his Boyal Highness, in 
order that the results of this inquiry may be submitted 
to Her Majesty’s Government.’ 

" In tlie Journal of Design for October, the royal pro¬ 
posal is stated to have assumed thus early the aspect of 
a certainty. The Editor then repeats that the particu¬ 
lar idea was tho Prince’s own: ‘ Now is the time,’ said 
bis Boyal Highness, * to prepare for a great exhibition 
—an cxliiliition worthy of the greatness of this countiy j 
not merely national in its scope and benefits, but com¬ 
prehensive of the whole world; and I ofier myself to tho 
public as their leader, if they arc willing to assist in tho 
undertaking.’ This is true patriotism. 

“ On the 30th of June, the Prince summoned Mr. T. 
Cnbitt, Mr. H. Cole, Mr. P. Fuller, and Mr. J. 8. Bussell, 
members of tho Society of Arts, to Buckingham Palace, 
when his Boyal Highuess proposed that the exhibition 
should consist of raw materials of all kinds, mineralo- 
gical, agricultural, &c.; of machinery and mechanical 
inventions; of the results of these, namely, manufac¬ 
tures; and, lastly, of sculpture and plastic art generally; 
and that the exhibition should be opened to all nations.’ 
At the second meeting, held at Osborn, on July 14, the 
President of the Board of Trade was also present, at 
' which the appointment of a Bnyat Commission was 
decided on; and at the third meeting Mr. Cole, Mr. 
Fuller, and Mr. Bus<>ell, were empowered by tiio Prince 
to travel through tho manufacturing districts of the 
country, in order to collect opinions. 

“ It was at this meeting also, June 30, tliat Prince 
Albert gave to the proposed Exhibition that great 
feature of univeisalily which has ever since formed the 
chief characteristic of his plan. His Boyal Highness 
‘ considered that whilst it appears an error to fix any 
limitation to the products of machinery, science, and 
art, which are of no country, but belong as a whole to 
tho civilized world, particular advantage to British in¬ 
dustry might be derived from placing it in fair com¬ 
petition with that of oilier nations.’. . . . 

" 'Not the least wonderful part of the Exhibition,’ 
says tlie Times, • will bo the edifice within which the 
specimens of the industry of all nations are to be col- 
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looted. Ite magnitude, the celerity with which it ia to 
be constructed, and the materials of which it ia to be 
composed, all combine to ensure for it a large share of 
that attention which the Exhibition is likely to attract, 
and to render its progress a matter of great public 
interest. A buildii^T designed to cover 753,984 super¬ 
ficial feet, and to hare an exhibiting surface of about 21 
acres, to he roofed in and banded over to tho Commis¬ 
sioners within little more than three months from its 
commencement; to be constructed almost entirely, of 
glass and iron, the most fragile and the strongest of 
working materials, to combine the lightness of a con¬ 
servatory with the stability of our most permanent 
structures—such a building will naturally excite much 
curiosity as to the mode in which the works connected 
with it are conducted, and tho advances which are made 
towards its completion. Enchanted palaces that grow 
up in a night arc confined to fairy-land, and in this 
material world of ours the labours of tho bricklayer and 
the carpenter are notoriously never-ending. 11 took 300 
years to build St Peter's at Borne, and 35 to complete 
our own St Paul's. Tho New Palace of Westminster 
has already been 16 years in hand, and is still unfinished. 
We run up houses, it is true, quickly enough in this 
country; but if there 1>e a touch of magic in the time 
occupied, there is none in the appearance of so much 
stucco and brick-work as our streets exhibit. Some¬ 
thing very different from this was promised for the 
groat edifice in Hyde Park. Not only wus it to rise 
with extraordinary rapidity, but in every other respect 
is to be suggestive of “Arabian Nights ’’ remembrances. 
In its favour, the window law has been ignored, and 
900,000 superficial feet of glass, weighing upwards of 
400 tons, used in its. construction. Not a stone or a 
brick has been employed throughout the spacious struc¬ 
ture, which rests upon 3,800 cast-iron columns, and is 
strerrgthened and kept together by 2,224 girders of the 
same material. The plan of it comprises a basement, 
and two upper tiers dimiuishing in area es they ascend, 
and thus securing a gracoful variety of outline; while 
the monotonous effect of a facade 1,848 feet long is 
broken by a spacious transept. This transept, 408 feet 
long and 72 feet wide, is arched, and rises to the height 
of 108 feet, inclosing within it, as in a glass-case, certain 
trees, which respect for tho Park timber has induced 
the Commissioners to spare. The roof of the entire 
building, resting on tbs cast-iron girders, is what is 
technically called " ridge and valley," and looks like an 
undulating sea. the whole being covered with canvass to 
exclude the rays of the summer sun and prevent any 
inconvenience arising from excessive heat; except the 
transept, where the presence of trees renders light neces¬ 
sary, and where, therefore, the arched glass roof will 
remain uncovered. When closed in and completed, the 
view presented by the interior will, it u anticipated, be 
wonderfully graceful and splendid. The centm! avenue, 
with rows of pillars shooting off from it on either side, 
and so arranged that the eye can traverse freely to every 
part of the building, must have a very grand appear¬ 
ance. Care has been tak^ to have the columns upon 
which the whole fabric rests distributed with such 
regularity, that no confusion or forest-like efiect can be 
pi^uced by them. It will be tho same in all the 
avenues as in the central one; although there, from its 
proportions and the entire absence of galleries or upper 
Mooring to break the perspective, the view presented 
will be most imposing.’ ” 

Our space is more than occupied, and we can say 
but a few words in conclusion. The years 1850-1 
will be memorable in the pages of bistory for the great 
impulse given to the arts of peace and the progress of 
civilization by this stupendous Exhibition; and for the 
national protest against the feeble attempts of the 
I’apafy to fasten about us tlic chains wliicb we had 


already broken mid cast aside for ever. On one hand 
we hail the victorious progress of science and 
philanthropy; on the other, we behold in full re¬ 
treat tlie routed forces of priestcraft and supersti¬ 
tion. ■ Would that the correction of our social evils 
kept pace with this encouraging prospect; yet oven 
here are cheering signs of improvement.. 'flie dark 
places of the earth are being ekploi-ed, the haunts of 
misery and crime laid open to the light of day. Men 
of ail ranks are becoming anxious to set their shoulders 
to the wheel of social improvement. Let us hope 
that our religious differences may no longer retard 
the establishment of a system of education for the 
people. Above all, let us look up with thanksgiv¬ 
ing and with hope to that Great Being, tlie march 
of whose bonefieent providence is so evident even 
among the clouds tliat sometimes overcast onr limited 
horizon, and commit to his wise and paternal keeping 
the advancing destinies of our beloved country. 

THE BILLET DOUX. 

ANOTnun charming specimen of the peculiar style 
of Newton. A girl receiving her first hillet-doHx; 
a moment of no small interest, it must be confessed, 
and treated by the painter with exquisite rcliiicmcut 
and delicacy. The beauties are such as the reader 
must detect for himself, for they elude any attcmjit 
at formal description. No one knew so well as this I 
accomplished and unfortunate painter, how “ to catch 
a grace beyond the reach of art.” j 

■■ ■■ ■♦ ■ ■■■ j 

“Olive;” a novel, by the author of the “Ogilvies,” 

3 vols. (Chapman and Uall). We have perused with 
much ])1casurc, and wc hope some profit, this second 
effort of the authoress of the " OgiJvies.” Her 
former work contained, as it appeared to us, in addi¬ 
tion to a degree of performance evincing high talent, 
delicate taste and deep feeling, a promise of better 
things to come. Tiie faults were essentially those of | 
an inexperienced writer—tlie head and front of her 
offending being a bigotted faith in the creed, that 
“love’s young dream” is the aim and end of exist- ' 
ence for all and sundry,—a theory comprising the | 
whole duty of man and woman in a blind worship of 
the sightless god. “ Olive ” has not disappointed us; 
and in no particular does it more clearly indicate 
advance, than in the abandonment of this Thekla-like 
philosophy; altliough it contains good measure of ama- 
tivencss, and sufficient sighing to meet the require¬ 
ments of the boarding-school public. "Ich habe gelebt 
und geliebet,” is no longer the motto; to have “ lived 
and loved,” no more the one thing needful; and poor 
humanity is allowed to eat, drink, and sleep, discourse 
on art, paint pictures, indulge natur^ affection 
towards parents, and cultivate friendship, without the 
constant intrusion of Cupid. Tiie great and especial 
merit of “Olive” lies in the beautiful development of a 
true woman’s nature, portrayed in the cliaractcr of llie 
heroine, whose lively instinct of goodness, strengthened 
and directed by a deep sense of religion, conducts licr 
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throngli the changes and ohanoes of a life of self-renun¬ 
ciation, with a cbeerfnl oaimness, of which the sancti¬ 
fying infiuenoe falls like a blessing upon all who come 
within its sphere. Yet is she neither idealised into an 
impalpable abstraction, which we admire, but feel to 
be impossible, nor made to appear a parson in petti¬ 
coats, whose sermonizing strikes us as equally whole¬ 
some and unpalatable; but with all her excellence and 
superiority, she still remains “ a very woman,” a being 
loving, and to be loved. The main fault of the book 
is a want of self-consistency in the character of tlie 
hero, who, described as a moral Hercules, and placed 
in an equally original and striking position, conducts 
himself with a very “ lady-like ” degree of unreasoning 
vacillation, which in real life would have lost him the 
i respect, though it might not have deprived him of the 
love of his inamorata. Of the other characters our 
limits merely enable us to point out the grand old 
artist, Michael Vanbrugh, in himself a picture well 
conceived and ably executed; his good little sister, iu 
whom affection supplies the want of a mind; “11 arold’s 
mother,” a haughty matron, whose clear head aucl cool 
heart render the deep love which she really feels for 
her son, a most uncomfortable blessing; to whom no 
greater contrast can be imagined than that which we 
find in Olive’s silly, fiiscinating, cliild-liko mamma, 
who, beginning her career by a dislike scarcely natural 
to her slightly deformed, plain little girl, lives to 
I acknowledge iu that daughter’s tenderness her only 

I consolation. I'or the rest (with the exception of an 

episode regarding a certain Ciiristal Manners, with 
which we could willingly have dispensed,) we give 
“Olivo” our warm approval, and cordially recommend 
it to our readers. 

“ Imagination: an Original Poem,” by Spero. 
This pniductiou (which is dedicated by permission to 
Mr. Charles Diekens) is evidently the work of an 
unpractised writer, who is, however, endowed with a 
con.sidcrabic share of the divine faculty which forms 
his theme. Many sweet descriptions and passages of 
great poetical excellence might be selected from the 
poem whicii he has presented to the public, whilst 
the frequent occurrence of liarsh and rugged lines 
seems to prove that it has been vvriltcu in haste, in 
the midst of uncongenial pxirsuits, and that little 
time or care can have been bestowed iu polishing or 
correcting it. The poet tells us iu his preface that 
his life has been jiassed “ in the cold city’s crowd; ” 
that his view of nature’s works has been contracted 

To the same dull walk at morn, at eve— y. 

Then mom and eve again; 1 ■'/ 'f 

that lakps, mountains, and forests are strange to him, 
and that the “ grasp of active, busy life ” has held 
him back “ from the bright longings of his aspiring 
soul.” These cutiumstauoes are calculated to bespeak 
the indulgence, and excite the interest of the reader; 
bnt the work itself is one of considerable merit, and 
indicates a power of fancy and faculty of observation 
which may, in the course of time, achieve still better 
things. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 

Obb readers will be glad, perhaps, to have a few 
words recommendatory of such annuals as we have 
already seen; and we shall, accordingly, give our 
modicum of advice, beginning with the more costly, 
and ending with the more economical, so tliat every 
one may choose what likes him best. Eor haiidsome 
engravings on a large scale, and a world of miscel¬ 
laneous matter connected with the fine arts in general, 
the volumes of the Art Journal are, after all, by far 
the fullest and cheapest that are published; and to 
those who have not the work already in numbers, they 
constitute as handsome a present as can be made. Eor 
novelty and peculiarity of design, two publications by 
Mr. Bogue, of Elect Street, are also well worthy of 
remark:—they are, “ Sketches after English Landscape 
Painters,” by Louis Marvy, wdlh short notioes by W. 

M. Tliackcrav; and another entitled “ Christmas with 
the Poets.” The first is an elegant volume of coloured 
ciigraviugs from the works of our best landscape- 
painters, many of which arc exceedingly beautiful. 
They are accompanied by short notices by the accom¬ 
plished author of “ Vanity Fair,” who has most ad¬ 
mirably discriminated the styles of the respective 
painters. The second is a volume still more to our 
taste,—novel in design, and happy in execution, con¬ 
sisting of a series of engravings on wood in the very 
highest style of the art, to illustrate poems, both 
ancient and modem, on the subject of Christmas. The 
typography and binding are really gorgeous, and the 
originality of the design must secure to these books a 
Large share of the patronage bestowed on works of 
their class. 

Much lower iu price, and less expensive in getting 
up, but full of sterling and val\iable matter, is “ Mrs. 
IlaU’s Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” written with 
great ease and felicity, mid accompanied by a host of 
woodcuts, from the clever pencil of Fairliolt. The 
design of this work, reprinted from the Art Journal, 
and published at a surprisingly cheap rate, is to collect 
the scaltcrnd remnants connected with tlic memories 
of great and good men, and its execution is every way 
successful. 

Those w'ho delight in foreign, rather than domestic 
subjects, may turn to “ Gleanings in the Overland ! 
Route,” by the autlior of" Forty Days iu the Desert,” j 
for a correct picture of our possessions of Mali a aud 
Gibraltar, and other matter connected with the iiiie- 
resting and popular subject of which it treats. This 
book also abounds in iUustration, and is veiy hand¬ 
somely got up. 

Still cheaper than this is the “ Year-Book of Remark- j 
able Occurrences,” of which the liberal use we have I 
made in tins number is the best eulogy we can pro¬ 
nounce. For an elegant present to children we may 
recommend Miss Metcyard’s work, “The Doctor’s 
Little Daughter.” This unpretending story abounds 
in exquisite little episodes and passages of description, 
its fault being, perhaps, the redundancy of matter; j 
which, duly diluted by the regular bookmaker, b equal j 
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to a vfIioIc catalogue of common-place stories. From 
tliese stores of art and poetry, historical illustration 
foreign and domestic, fact -and fictiouj there is abun¬ 
dant room to make a selection. 


SCRAPS. 

GUIZOT. 

Ouli present business is with M. Guizot as a histo¬ 
rian and philosopher; a character iu which he will be 
remembered long after his scrv'ioes to humanity, as a 
statesman and a minister, have ceased to attract the 
attention of men. In those respects we place him 
in the very highest rank among the writers of modern 
Europe. It must be understood, however, in wliat 
his greatness consists, lest the renders, expecting what 
they will not find, experience disappointment when 
they begin tlie study of his works. Ho is neither 
imaginative nor pictoriiil; he seldom aims at the 
pathetic, and has little eloquence. . He is not a Livy 
nor a Gibbon. Nature lias not given him cither 
dramatic or descriptive powers. He is a man of tlie 
highest genius; but it consists not in narrating par¬ 
ticular events, or describing individual achievement. 
It is in the discovery of general causes; in tracing 
tlie operation of changes in society which escape 
ordinary observation; in seeing wheiico man lias 
come, and whither he is going, that Ins greatness 
consists; and in that loftiest of the regions of history 
he is unrivalled. We know of no author who has 
traced the changes of society, and the general causes 
which determine the fate of u.-itions, with such just 
views and so much sagacious disrrimiiialion. He is 
not, pro{)erly speaking, a historian; his vocation and 
object were dillcrent. He is a great discourser on 
liislory. If ever the philosophy of history was em¬ 
bodied in a human being, it is in M. Guizot.—J/r. i 
AlUon's En^ap. 


DIXKEJIS AND DIPLOMACY. 

People possessing but a slight knowledge of diplo¬ 
matic affaiis, can have but an imperfect idea of tlie 
importance of a dinner in arranging international 
diflicultics. Tlie enormous salaries paid to our am¬ 
bassadors and consuls have recently been subjected to 
a severe overhauling, with a view to their rcduolioii. 
A committee of commoners was appointed, before 
which Lord Palmerston, 'hnd several of tlic most dis¬ 
tinguished diplomats in London underwent a cross- 
examination as rigid as that adopted towards equivo¬ 
cating witnesses on a criminal trial. Prom the facts 
elicited, it would appear that dining his rivals is the 
most important and arduous part of an ambassador’s 
duty. We know tliat in oldcii times “ wretches were 
hung tliat jurymen might dine.” That is passed; inde¬ 
cisive juries are no longer starved into a decision, but 
the principle, is carried into a biglier sphere, and now 
nations arc taxed that their representatives may out¬ 
shine rivals in the splendour of their cuisine. 


Sir Richard Pakenbam, the late minisfer to Wash¬ 
ington, averred that good dinners were all-powerful 
agents of diplomatic success, and boasted, with bad 
judgment and worse taste, that when there, his dinners 
were the admiration of all, and that ho gave better 
dinners than the President of the United States. He 
might have seen that it is both extravagant and in¬ 
vidious for any country to allow its ministers Incomes 
that enable them to eclipse in splendour the first 
mi^istrate of the state to which they are accredited. 
Sir George Seymour, who has had thirty-three years’ 
experience in diplomacy, said boldly,—“I consider 
that giving dinners is an essential part of diplomacy. 
I have no idea of a man being a good diplomatist 
who does not give good dinners! ” 

Well, if by feeding ministers national quarrels can 
be accommodated, why should they not bo well fed ? 
History tells from what trivial causes great wars have 
arisen, and why should they not be averted by means 
equally insignificant? Who shall tell how much 
canvas-backs and Champaigue had to do witli the 
settlement of the Oregon question? " Pifty-four 
forty or fight” was a very good cry before dinner, but 
no man with a Christian-like digestion feels like 
fighting in his calm post-prandial moments. We 
understand that some ill-feeling has arisen in Wash¬ 
ington towards Sir Richard Pakenham on account of 
liis boastful confession; but his candid avowal will 
jirobably be one chief cause of removing the evil. 
Palmerston and Pakenham botli allowed that “Ameri¬ 
can ministers are most sncccssfui in diplomacy, tiiougb 
unprovided with tlic means of giving sumptuous cn- 
fcrtaiiimcnls;” and their cross-questioners refused to 
believe that the poor bribe of a dinner can influence 
state affairs. Resides, say they, “if their excellencies 
bo freely regaled ovemiglit, they may think next 
morning, and with a bitterness aggravated by previous 
indulgence.” Tlicy can see no reason, in short, why 
the British diplomatist should be better paid or give 
better dinners than an American minister, who docs 
Ills work equally as well; and the consequence is, 
they recommend a sweeping reduction of the enormous 
salaiics now paid. , 


STATISTICS OP TKAOES. 

Differkut trades and professions seem to suit tiie 
inhabitants of different countries. Li London all the 
milkmen are Welsh; all the sugarbakers arc German, 
and a great many of the tailors. The vast majority of 
the bakers are Scotch, but there is not a Scotch 
butcher to be found. Wliile no theatrical performer 
ever came from Scotland, we have had considerable 
success in medicine and in law. To the literature of 
the country, I trust, it will be allowed that we have 
brought at least our fair contribution, when it is con¬ 
sidered that there are less than 3,000,000 of inhabit¬ 
ants in Scotland, while there are 8,000,000 in 
Ireland, and 14,000,000 in England.— l^d Campbell 
—Uoes of the Chief Justices, Vol. II. 
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TRIUMPHS OP STEAM.* 

Paet IV. 

Having traced the progress and successful establish¬ 
ment of river steamboats in a former paper, let us 
next glance at the early ocean voyages of these con¬ 
nectors of continents and contractors of seas: it 
would scarcely seem extravagant to add, annihilators 
of time and space—when comparing records of 
voyages made less than a century ago, with those 
effected by steam-ships in the present day. During 
Fielding’s voyage to Lisbon in 1754, ihirty day» 
elapsed between embarkation at the Tower Wharf, 
London, and anchoring at Torbay, in Devonshire. 
Compare this fact with the performance of an American 
merchant last year, and judge if the above epithet is 
not almost justiCcd. On the 4tli of April, 1840, this 
gentleman left New York for Canton, and arrived at 
his destination on the 15th of June, after accom¬ 
plishing a distance of nearly thousand miles. 

'i'hns, “in little more than two months, he traversed 
the Atlantic and Indian oceans, and the Mediterranean, 
Red, and China Seas. Starting from the United 
States of America, he called at England, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, in Europe; Alexandria and Suez, in 
Africa; and at Aden, Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong Kong, in Asia. With the exception of passing 
through England and Egypt, tlic whole of his journey 
was performed by water in British ships.” 

Long after Fielding’s time such a change in the 
affairs of travellers was beyond mortal ken or credit. 
Sailors and savans alike decried the feasibility of sca- 
voyages in steamboats. When first it was proposed 
to employ them on the Forth and Tay ferries. Admiral 
Sir Philip Durham declared, “I have viewed the 
matter with a seaman’s eye, and am certain that a 
steamboat can never live on the Forth j” and Dr. 
Lardner, penetrating a kindred subject with a philo¬ 
sopher’s eye, stoked his "reputation and knowledge as 
a man of science,” on the impossibility of any steamer 
crossing the Atlantic Ocean. In 1820, however, 
steamboats attempiwd those very ferries; yet their 
lives escaped the sacrifice considered due to their 
temerity; and, cruelly regardless of the Doctor’s 
“ reputation,” steamers whistle at “ men of science,” 
and paddle across from New York to Livcipool 
in spite of the demonstrated impossibility of the 
thing. Let us seek out and proclaim the daring 
insolent, who first ventured to set at nought the fiat 
of the wise. Bring her forth trembling,—^not from 
contrition for opposing philosophy, but from the pulsa¬ 
tions of that iron heart within, which gave her might 
•to brave and overcome, 

" .... on the Atlantic 
The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the equinox,” 
nnd the raging waves it lashes into being. 

The success of ocean-navigation was confidently 
predicted by Fitch; and it has already been meiitioued 
that to another American, Mr. Stevens of Hoboken, 
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the honour is due of performing tlie first sea-voyage 
with a steamboat, in transferring liis vessel by sea to 
Philadelphia, for the navigation of the Delaware, from 
the River Hudson; in consequence of the exclusive 
privilege then enjoyed by Fulton of navigating this 
river. 

Deep-sea communication by steam-vessels, and the 
establishment of Post-ofiice stcam-packets in Great 
Britain, originated with Mr. David Niq)ier. Tlie 
Bob Boy was built for this gentleman in 1818, 
by Mr. Denny of Dumbarton, a vessel of 90 tons 
burden, with an engine of SO-horse power, with which 
he established regular communication between the 
ports of Greenock and Belfast. Subsequently she 
plied between Dover and Calais. Messrs. Wood 
shortly afterwards built for Mr. Napier the Talbot, 
120 tons, which was fitted with two of his engines, 
each of 30-horse power, supplied from the cele¬ 
brated Vulcan Foundry, Glasgow. “This vessel,” 
says Mr. Scott Russell, “ was in all respects the most 
perfect of her day, and was formed on a model which 
was long in being surpassed.” The Talbot ran between 
Dublin and Holyhead; and steam-packets connecting 
Liverpool, Greenock, and Glasgow, were established 
by the same enterprising gentleman. 

In the following year to that which witnessed the 
successful efforts of the Bob Boy, the Americans 
achieved another triumph by building and equipping 
the Savannah, the first steam-vessel that dared to 
breast the billows of the Atlantic; which, after a 
passage of twenty-six days from the port whose name 
she bore, and without stopping at any intermediate 
station, arrived safely at Liverpool on the 20th of 
June 1819. She was of 350 tons burden, and her 
hold between the main and fore-masts was entirely 
occupied by the coals and the machinery. 'Ihc con¬ 
sumption of coals by this engine amounted to nearly 
ten tons doily. The construction of the paddle-wheels 
was such as to admit of their easy removal in adverse 
weather. Tliey were fitted when in use to a cast-iron 
axle-tree fixed through the sides of the vessel; and 
it docs not appear that it was ever found necessary 
to shelter them from the too-rough treatment of the 
waves. The following most amusing account of her 
first voyage was given in the “ New York Tribune 

" For fourteen days the Savannah on her passage to 
Liverpool went without canvass, depending entirely 
on her steam-power for propulsion, nnd never using 
sails and steam at the same time. Her engine was a 
low-pressure, one of only 80 or 90-horse power, with 
which she could gencr^ly mate eight knots in the 
hour. When the ship arrived off Cape Clear, she was 
immediately telegraphed to Liveqiool as a ‘ship on 
fire,’ and the British Admiral then lying at Cork, 
despatched a king’s cutter to her relief; but the 
officers nnd crew were struck with astonishment in 
being nimble to overhaul a vessel under bare poles. 
However, after several shots had been fired from the 
cutter, the engine was stopped, and tlicy were per¬ 
mitted to come on board, aud were greatly gratified 
ns well as astonished at the marrellous craft. 
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“As slie approaclied Liverpool great sumbera met 
' her in boats, and during ibis time she wore all her 
oolonrs, when a boat from a British sloop of war 
came alongside and bailed the sailing master, then on 
deck, demanding, ‘ Where is your master P’ ‘ I have 
no master,’ was the reply. ‘Where is your captain, 
airf’ ‘He is below, sir.’ The captain then came 
on deck. ‘ Why do yon wear that pennant, sir P’ says 
the officer. ‘ I wear it,’ says Gaptun Bogers, ‘ because 
my countiy permits me to do so.’ ‘My commander,’ 
answered the officer, ‘ thinks that it was done to insult 
him, and if you don’t take it down he will send a force 
that will do it.’ Captain Bogers made no reply to 
this threat, but gave orders to the engineer to ‘get 
ready the hot>water engine.’ Now there was no such 
thing on board, but, n’importe, the order answered the 
object. John Bull evacuated, and no more was heard 
of him. 

“ The reception in Liverpool was a wonderful one; 
the whole city and country crowded to see the strange 
craft; and during her stay she was visited by noble¬ 
men from London, by naval officers, and other dis- 
tingue* in great numbers. 

“ The Savannah then left for Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, where she was visited by the royal family 
and thousands of persons of the highest rank; and at 
the latter place took on board Lord Lyndock, then on 
his travels through the north of Europe, and proceeded 
to Saint Petersburgh, where she was received with the 
greatest ichtt by all classes, and a rich service of 
plate presented to her officers. 

“ The ship reached Savannah after a pleasant pas¬ 
sage of twenty-live days, and afterwards went to 
Washington city, where slie laid up. Captain Bogers 
tells us tiiat the rule was to carry sail while the ship 
would make five knots an hour; and when that speed 
could nut be reached, to take in sail and use tiie en¬ 
gine, there being no difficulty of gettmg fully eight 
kuots out of her.’’ 

The passage of a steamer across the Atlantic was 
a rare feat for the next twenty years. In 1828 the 
Cttrafoa voyaged direct from Holland to Surinam, : 
occupying twenty-four days from off Dover. A British ■ 
steamboat, tlie Sir Lionel Smith, crossed from St. 
Thomas to New York in 1837; and before this the j 
Bogal Willicim, a Quebec Iwat, and the Cape Breton, ' 
built at Greenock, had both crossed tlic Atlantic. Tlie ' 
City of Kingston effected also iu 1837 a British pas¬ 
sage : she put in,^however, at Madeira on her way. 
But the following year witnessed a new era iu Trans¬ 
atlantic navigation. The Great Western and Sirius 
were the practical pioneers of the Canard and Collins 
fleets. 

On the 4th of April, 1838, the Sirius, commanded 
by Captain Boberts, sailed from Cork, iu the face of 
the supposed proof that no steamer could carry suf¬ 
ficient coals for above two-tliirds of the voyage. Alas 
for those cumbrous coals!—to which timid theorists 
have since pointed as abundantly sufficient to muko 
another noble enterprise of travel end in smoke: we 
lejoioe to say, with exactly the some success. “ The 


coals!’’ said the East India Company, in opposition 
to Lieutenant Wagbom’s plan for the “ Overland 
Route,”—“ At Sues they cost us twenty pounds 

a ton!” “ You are mist^en,” said the Lieutenant; 
and by the means he conceived coals were transferred 
from the pit to the steamer for £4 3<. 6<f. per ton: 
and the overland route was established “ in spite of 
the India house,” as he himself declared it s&ould be, 
at the moment of his indignant resignation of the 
appointment he held in their pilot service, iu conse¬ 
quence of the Company’s illiberal opposition to his 
most skilfully devised and nobly executed projects. 
We may well regret the failure of Davy, Faraday, and 
Brunei, in their attempts to employ carbonic acid gas 
as a mechanical agent, and thus supersede tlie use 
of steam,—so immense would liave been the saving 
in space and in expense, had the scheme proved 
practical. 

But we must not leave the Sirius alone on the 
Atlantic. The merchants of Bristol did not leave her 
alone, for they fitted out a second steamer, and three 
days after the sailing of her Cork rival, the Great 
Western started from tbat port where Sebastian Cabot 
was Imm in 1467, and whence he sailed 344 years 
before upon that voyage rendered so memorable by 
its resulting in the discovery of the North American 
Continent; for, on the 24th of J une, 1494, havii^ 
pursued liis course with favourable winds, he first saw 
upon the horizon the land to which be gave the name 
of Prima Fista, since called Newfoundland. 

So the Sirius had the start: she “ ran the race, and 
won it too, for she got first to”—New York. Nine¬ 
teen days after she had left the Emerald Isle, the 
smoke of her funnel is descried in the distance by 
the hopeful and the disbelieving—both alike anxious 
—denizens of that Western capital; presently her 
hull is visible; and at length she gallantly rides into 
the centre of their beautiful liarbour. Was the Great 
Western far behind ? Performing her voyage iu six¬ 
teen days, (thus beating tlie Sirius considerably in 
speed,) she arrived at New York on the evening of 
the same day, St. George’s Day, the 23d of April. 

We can imagine that tlie successive arrivals of these 
two famous vessels were regarded by the throngs who 
crowded the wharves to greet with hearly welcome, 
and gaze upon the half-expected—^yet more than half- 
despaired of—strangers, with feelings somewhat akin 
to those which aniiuated the inhabitants of the town 
of Palos de Moguer, on that rejoicing day when the 
Nina, Captain Christopher Columbus, and, on the 
evening of the same day, the Pinla, Captain Martin 
Piuzou, returned to tliat port after their first most 
adventurous voyage, from which so little sucoess was 
predicted, so much achieved. 

One of the Amcricau Journals thus proclaimed the 
advent of this new era in the intercourse of Great 
Britain and America:—“The permanent establish¬ 
ment of steam-ship lines between New York and 
England, is now pl^d beyond a doubt. The physical 
difficulty has been solved, and the vast accession of 
patronage, already crowding upon both these steamers. 
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almost proves, in advance, that the trade and mter* 
coarse of the tiro countries will be doubled in less 
than five years. England and the United States are 
but parts of the same great empire of mind, peopled 
by the same great and wonderful race, talking the 
same language, thinking the same thoughts, and” 
—(now for the climax) —“ steaming on the same 
principle!” 

Tlio following spirited narrative of the arrival of 
these two ships is extracted from a journal of one of 
the passengers by the Great Western, which was fur- 
nUbed to the Quarterly llcview:—“ From the time 
of crossing the bar of the harbour,” says the writer, 
“ all her * poles ’ were set aloft, and flags gaily stream¬ 
ing at each,—^the foreign ensign at the gaff, and at the 
fore a combination of the British and American; and 
at three p.m.,” the narrative continues, “ we passed 
the Narrows, opening the bay of New York, sails all 
furled, and the engines at their topmost SMed. The 
city reposed in the distance—scarcely mscemible. 
As we proceeded, an exciting scene awaited us: com¬ 
ing abreast of Bradlow’s Island, we were saluted by 
the fort with twenty-six guns (the number of the 
States);—we were taking a festive glass on deck. 
The he^th of the British Queen had just been pro¬ 
posed, the toast drunk, and, amid the cheers that 
followed, the arm was just raised to consummate the 
naming, when the fort opened its fire. The effect 
was electrical: down came the colours, and a burst 
of exultation arose, in the midst of which the Presi¬ 
dent’s health was proposed. The city now grew dis¬ 
tinct : masts, buildings, spires, trees, streets, were 
discerned; the wharves appeared black with myriads 
of the population hurrying down, at the signal of the 
telegraph, to cveiy point of view; and then came 
shoals of boats—the whole harbour covered with 
them; and now the new-comer reaches the Sirius, 
lying at anchor in North River, gay with flowing 
streamers, and literally crammed with spectators—her 
decks, paddle-boxes, rigging, mast-iicad high. We 
passed round her, giving and receiving three hearty 
cheers; then turned towards the battery. Here 
myriads again were collected; boats crowded around 
us in countless confusion; flags were flying, guns 
firing, and bells ringing. Tlie vast multitude set up 
a shout—a long, enthusiastic cheer—echoed from 
point to point, and from boat to boat, till it seemed 
as though they never would have done.” 

The Great Western was fitted with two engines, 
each of 225-horsc power: her burden was 1,340 tons. 
She is now employed in traillc among the West India 
Islands. The Sirim ran for some time between 
Dublin and Cork, and was wrecked on this passage 
in January 1847. In heavy weather, and a dense 
fog, she struck on a reef of rocks in Ballycotton Bay; 
and though she was got off, the damage she sustained 
was so great, that the water rushed into the engine- 
room, and extinguished the fires. The vessel was 
then run ashore, the crew escaping in the boats, but 
the ship went to pieces immediately. 

All honour to her memory for the part she played 
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in that great stride of facilitated intercourse with our 
Western neighbours 1 Till then the proud old Uners 
rode the seas supreme; and gallantly and well they 
did their work, ^rforming their passage home, on 
several occasions, in the short space of fifteen days. 
Their average passage was thirty-seven days home¬ 
wards : outwards, twenty-one. But the length of the 
voyage in these first-class ships—^till 1888 the pride of 
merchant navigation— w'bs extremely uncertain. In the 
winter preceding the first passage of these steam¬ 
ships, thirty Liners out of fifty belonging to New 
York, were supposed to be toiling homewards across 
the Atlantic, and eighteen were due at that city at 
one time. One ship from Liverpool was spoken, fifty- 
five days after sailing, at a distance of 1,000 miles 
from her destined port: and some of these vessels 
were seventy days on the voyage. With sailing ships 
those accidents of wind or stream make the most 
essential difference, which would retard to a very im¬ 
material degree the progress of a steam-packet. Two 
ships, of equal sailing powers, starting even at the 
same moment, may make the most unequal passages. 
The Inconstant frigate sailed from Cork on the 4th of 
January, 1838, voyaged to Halifax, and returned to 
Plymouth, in forty-nine days; the PresidetU left Ports¬ 
mouth six days later, and was fifty-seven days before 
reaching New York; while the Samson, storting on I 
the 5lh of January, occupied sixty-two days on the 
same passage. 

Steam-ships supply no such records,— 

" Nought heedest thou the wind or tide; but onward, 
night and day. 

Unwearied as the waves around, thou marcbest on thy 
way. 

Where mighty ships lie all becalm’d, with sails that 
flap the mast— 

What boots to thee their thousand guns ] thou smilest 
and walkest past” 

Thus it happened to the old Liners; they were an 
easy triumph;—soon were their services doomed to be 
discarded. “ Presently,” prophesied the “ Quarterly,” 

“ they will cease to be named at all. Look at the 
Great Western, the inhuman monster, on her first 
three days out, overhauling a brave old Liner—seaen 
days from Liverpool—with the black ball, ‘ the badge 
of all her tribe,’ in her fore-topsail, under top-gallant 
sails—careering and plunging to a lively foam and a 
fair wind.” Her defeat, and the touching sympathy 
of the narrator, is thus recorded in the passenger’s 
Jounud referred to above. “ This new comer is none 
of your old sort. See how she comes vapouring up, 
flapping her huge wheels like an eagle’s wings, and 
snorting) as it were, with the thought of victory and 
the sight of game. She comes on apace. AH her 
colours are strung out. The ship is almost caught, 
but she leaps ahead and escapes once more. The 
steamer, with a dignified air of conscious supremacy, 
disdaining pursuit, wheels round windward, and passes 
the Liner on the other side, with three ‘ hearty cheers.’ 
'riicn dashing a-head, as if satisfied, she hauls in her 
toggery, and presses her helm hard a-starboard, and the 
Liner—the brave old Liner—is seen no more. Her 
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owners will scarcely know her when she reacliM port 
at lost. She brings no news. She will soon bear no 
' letters—no specie. Nobody will watch for her, nor 
speak of her. Alas! her day is gone by. Who can 
think of her sufferings without a sigh?” 

Hopeless, indeed, would be her race with this new 
rival. Compute the powers of the Great Westeru by 
an average of five years’ performances. In this time 
j she ran twenty-seven voyages to America, at a speed 
I averaging on her outwa^ passage, 193^ miles a-day; 
and homeward, 233 miles a-day;—thus averaging, in 
787 days’ steaming, a speed, per day, exceeding 211^ 
miles. 

Let it be remembered that this is the very voyage 
on which ships have been upwards of six weeks coping 
with easterly winds, yet compelled at last to return to 
the port from whence they sailed. An Irish vessel in 
1838, after having been out two moni/ts, was thus 
driven home again, though she liad reached within 
100 miles of New Brunswick, for which port she was 
bound; and another craft, sailing from Demerara for 
Halifax, was blown instead into Liverpool! Imagine 
the gratification of captain, crew, and especially of 
passengers, at finding themselves separated from their 
desired haven—only by the breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean! But these misfortunes were not the worst 
which befell travellers across those seas. During the 
preceding year, one ship, the Diamond, was exactly 
(me hundred day* on her passage from Liverpool to 
New York. She carried 180 passengers, and the 
scarcity of provisions was such, that before the vessel 
reached land, a sovereign was offered and rejected 
for a roasted potato; and seventeen passengers 
perished from starvation. 

Turn now to the doings of the Royal Mail Steam¬ 
ships only ten years later. These magnificent vessels 
accomplished eighty-eight voyages across the Atlantic 
in 1848, carrying 3,995 passengers. Of these voyages 
that of the Britannia, in boisterous March, was the 
longest, occupying eighteen days and a half; while 
the shortest passages were those of the Europa, in 
October, from Liverpool to Halifax in eight days 
eighteen hours, and to New York in ten days twenty- 
three hours; and those of the America, in June, from 
Liverpool to Boston in ten days six hours, and from 
New York to Liverpool, in November, in eleven days 
eleven hours. 

The Europa excelled in June, 1849, her best passage 
in 1848, makbg the ni^ from Liverpool to New York 
in ten days twdve hours and a half, still bearing the 
palm for speed; but was herself eclipsed this year 
(1850) in September, by both the Asia and the Pacifics 
the former effecting the quickest passage yet per¬ 
formed from New York to Liverpool, occupying only 
ten days seven hours; and the latter, (one of the six 
packets comprising the CoUine line,) the swiftest out¬ 
ward voyage between those ports, accomplishing the 
passage in the short space of ten days and a quarter. 
The wear and tear of these vessels—^not borne on, but 
dwieen through, the waves of the Atlantic—^is tremen¬ 
dous. A passenger has compared his voyage in one of 


them to “ crossing in a diving bell,” the cabin being 
more than half the time under water. 

But the last new ship, and the ninth of the Cunard 
fleet, the Africa, will beat them all; and we may con¬ 
fidently predict that in the wonderful year commencing ' 
the last half of the nineteenth centniy, a. 1 }. 1851, the , 
pleasure trips of brother Jonathan to our palace of 
crystal will detain him under ten days in his floating 
priace of steam. 

The Africa may bear eastward or westward some of 
those very gentry who modestly volunteered, not 
many years ago, to eat that British steam-vessel, her 
cargo, engines, and cools, which should first show her 
figure-head in an American port. It is believed that 
this promise was never literally fulfilled; but that 
instead of feeding upon the coals, these were reserved 
to feed the engine; and in place of eating the engines, 
they ate something more unlikely to lie heavy on their : 
stomachs, (being of considerably less weight)—their jj 
words. j; 

Already the Africa has shown us somewhat of her ! 
powers. Why, on the 5th of November last, while 
busy hands were poking with might and main at the 
appalling bonfires which blazed around the unlucky > 
Tope, the stout stoker of the Africa stirred his fires to ' 
a different purpose,—not for the separation of sects, . 
but for the union of nations; and the mighty engines 
and beautiful ship, travelled three hundred and twenty- 
nine miles that day, the greatest distance yet per- 
■ formed in twenty-four hours. The river steamers of 
the Hudson and Mississippi can of course attain higher 
speed, and have exceeded twenty-five miles an hour, 
though-neither “butcher’s trays,” nor "skimming- 
dishes,” which alone, the “Quarterly” declared some 
years since, could attain the velocity of sixteen miles 
an hour. “ Credat Judmus !’’ said they to an account 
of snch an achievement. 

Communication with our transatlantic neighbours 
will be yet further expedited by the establishment of | 
a contemplated Atlantic station on the western coast : 
of Ireland—say Galway, or Valentia—the construction j' 
of a railroad to the selected port;—and, of course, the | 
electric telegraph. 

Meanwhile, let us turn our attention to what steam 
has effected for us in Eastern intercourse. 

Distant steam voyages were no doubt very much 
discouraged by the ill success of the Enterprise, which 
steamed to Calcutta in 1S2C. Euture enterprises were 
more successful. The Memnon of 400-hor8e-power 
and 1,140 tons, despatched to India in 1842, steamed 
to the Cape of Gfood Hope in 42 days—356 years sub- ; 
sequent to the first discovery of the extreme southern 
promontory of Africa by Bartholomew Diaz, in his 
caravel of 50 tons burden; and 345 years after Gama 
first rounded the Cape, 133 days from the time he 
first weighed anchor in the Tagns. He ommpied six 
months on that part of his return voyage from India, 
two years later, between the Cape and Lisbon. Now i 
we have a regular mail established to that colony by 
screw steam-ships; and thirty dc^e only are required ' 
for the voyage from Southampton. l 

i 
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Here let us glance briefly at this particular class of 
steam-yesseb,—tUe screw-propellers; which are of 
especiu advantage in long sea voyages. Bramah 
patented a submerged propeller so early as 1785; and 
after him Lyttelton and Shorter took out patents for 
inventions of a similar description. But Captain 
J. Ericsson, a Swedish officer, by an original arrange¬ 
ment of Ills own, first successfully employed the appli¬ 
cation of the screw-propeller to practical purposes. 
He was assisted in his experiments by Mr. Francis 
B. Ogden, of New Jersey, and their first boat, named 
after this gentleman, was launched from the bunks of 
the Thames. 

In conjunction with Captain R» F. Stockton of the 
United States' navy, a line of serow steamers was 
established between Philadelphia and Baltimore, vid \ 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, to the great dis¬ 
comfiture of the Railway Company, who had united 
those cities at an enormous expense. 

The most magnificent vessel that has been con¬ 
structed on this principle is the Great Britain, which 
I is one-third longer than any linc-of-battle ship in the 
{ service. Her length aloft is 332 feet; main breadth, 
SO feet 6 inches; depth of hold, 32 feet 6 inches; 

! tounage, 3,444 tons. Her engines arc of 1,000-horse 
I power; and are connected with tlie screw, which 
' revolves at the rate of 25 miles an hour, by an 

I immense chain. This screw is made of wrought-iron, 

and has six arras, each fifteen feet and a half in 
diameter, pitched at an angle of 28 degrees. She is 
I rigged with six masts, and fitted with water-tight 

I bulkheads, which stiffen the vessel and increase her 

j safety. 

The first voyage of the Great Britain across the 
! Atlantic was made in July 1845, and in September 
I 1S4G she was stranded in Dundrum Bay, where she 
remained till the following August, when she was 
brought safely into Liverpool by Mr. Bremucr, of 
, Wick, after nearly twelve months' cxposui-e to the 
i waves; sheltered however, by a breakwater, from the 
I terrific surge of the Irish Sra. Since that time she 
' has remained inactive. 

I There are many advantages derivable from the 
application of the Archimedean screw to steam-ships; 
nor are such vessels deficient in speed. Her Majesty’s 
tender yacht Fairy surpasses in rapidity all 'the 
steamers on the river. The apparatus can be made to 
i ship or unship at pleasure, and can be applied to 
sailing vessels without requiring that they should 
undergo any alteration in their original construction. 
Screw-propellers are particularly adapted for canal 
boats, and—we regret to add—for war vessels. We 
may have reason to regret this circumstance, if we are 
to credit Captain Stockton’s boast tliat “with 20 
steam frigates, on the plan of the Princeton, he would 
take, possession of the British Channel, and blockade 
Loudon itself.” Captain Halsted, B.N. describes the 
advantage of screw over paddle-wheel war steamers to 
consist in the absence of all impediments to the tradi- 
j tional full-armed broadside; the employment of ma- 
chinery entirely protected from shot; the economy of 


using sail power or steam power at option; and that 
the ship herself is a fully furnished and independent 
eailuig ship. There are now on the roll of the Admi¬ 
ralty, 164 screw, or paddle-wheel, steam-vessels; in 
value about eight millions sterling. 

He^ Majesty’s steam-sloop Driver has performed the 
circuit of the globe; starting from England in 1842, 
She left the British shores in March, and called at 
the Cape, the Mauritius, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 
From this island, after steaming from port to port in 
China, and voyaging to Borneo, Bombay, and other 
ports, she essayed the eastern passage to New 
Zealand; but, encountering a typhoon, was compelled 
to make for Sin^pore. When the damages she had 
sustained were Mly repaired she steamed to Fyon; 
and thence to Swan Biver, Hobart Town, Sydney, and 
the Bay of Islands in New Zealand, which she reached 
in 1846. She left New Zealand for lUo in January 
1847, which she gained in 51} days; and arrived from 
that port in England after a further voyage of 48 
days; having travelled 75,696 miles during the five 
years and nine months in winch she was in commis¬ 
sion. 

Bound the “ tempestuous Cape,” whore Diaz lost 
his life, has long since ceased to be the best route to 
India, except for heavy merchandise. A few years 
more, and we shaU as soon dream of " doubling the 
I Cape,” and so more than doubling the distance to our 
Eastern possessions, as of adopting the footsteps of 
Alexander for our pathway to those regions. For 
upwards of 300 years the high-road to India, opened 
up by Vasco di Gama, was the unquestioned course 
pursued, tiU Lieutenant Waghom schemed and ef¬ 
fected his “overland route.” The Portuguese, 
the Cape,Arrived at Calicut in 1498. The British 
Officer, in 1830, reached Bombay via the Bed Sea. 
No comparison is attempted to be instituted between 
the discoveries of these navigators; but each es¬ 
tablished a new path to the Indies: and the Lieu¬ 
tenant’s voyage down the centre of the Bed Sea was 
scarcely less personally hazardous than that of Vasco 
—^ignorant as he was of its dangerous navigation; 
without map or compass; and performing it in an 
open boat, manned by six mutinous Arabs. Not the 
most remote analogy can be detected certainly in 
the respective rewards of these men. The grateful 
Portuguese made Vasco a viceroy and loaded him with 
honours; Waghom with difficulty obtained the con¬ 
ferment of a Lieutenant’s rank: he died in debt, 
incurred in the public service, and left his widow 
destitute. 

The “ overland route ” is a beautiful development 
of steam agency. A weary voyage was the old pas¬ 
sage of 12,450 miles, and sevetM months in duration. 
The present line of travel is 5,238 miles in length, 
requiring less than one month for its accomplishment. 
Francis Xavier was eleven months on the seas between 
Lisbon and Goa—(though we need not go back to him 
for a contrast, as that is sufficiently supplied by our 
own East Indiamen)—the overland mail of the Sth 
of July, 1850, reached Bombay by the steam-padeet 
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Feme, in the unparalleled short space of twenty- 
fire days, seventeen hours. This interesting journey 
is now so familiar to the public that we need not pause 
to describe its details. The East India Cotqpany 
first despatched steam-ships at regular intervals be¬ 
tween Bombay and Suez in 1834: and the combined 
exertions of the French and Egyptian governments 
and the Peninsular Steam Navigation Company, com¬ 
pleted the route in its present excellence: but they 
have not yet exhausted its capabilities of improvement. 
From London to Marseilles the distance is now reck¬ 
oned to be traversed in four days; from Marseilles to 
Alexandria in seven; thence to Suez in three; and 
from Suez to Bombay in fifteen: making in ail 
twenty-nine days; though, as we have seen, it has 
been performed in less. The contemplated railway 
across the isthmus will convert the days occupied in 
tliat portion of the transit into hours; and we may 
expect the time is not far distant, when within three 
weeks of quitting our metropolitan home, wo shall 
land on the shores of neighbouring India. 

But the grand achievement essential to the per¬ 
fection of this route is the Suez sliip-canal, which must 
soon be constructed. England, France, and Austria, 
are combined in the performance of this great under¬ 
taking. M. Ncgrclli is appointed by the la.st-named 
country for the survey of this work: France is re¬ 
presented by M. Paulin Telnbot; and our own 
government has commissioned Mr. R. Stephenson to 
unite with tlie two other gentlemen in preparing 
evidence which shall lead to the final determination of 
the track to be adopted. 

The course indicated by the country as most suitable 
for this canal appears to be the junction of Suez and 
Pelusium at the eastern extremity of lake ^enzaleh. 
Hiis is the narrowest part of the isthmus, which docs 
not here exceed seventy miles in width. The land is low 
and level between these points, and, from the nature 
of the surrounding country, could be easily supplied 
with water. It is not to be supposed in this en¬ 
gineering age that physical obstacles will prevent 
the accomplishment of this long-desired union of the 
seas: nor could it fail to succeed as a commercial 
I speculation. Some difficulties, or at least, misgivings 
j exist from want of faith in the Turkish government, 

I to which that country is subject; but this com- 
j bination of the three great European Powers for the 
i promotion of the enterprise will surely guarantee the 
I fairness and stability kf the stipulations and contracts 
' founded upon their united negotiations. This work 
! completed, all merchandise will be conveyed by the 
same route as the letters, instead of dawdling in their 
wake months after the goods are announced to the 
consignees. No transhipments will delay the pas¬ 
senger and damage the cargo: and, as waiting for 
the ^mbay steamer will be unknown, neither 
pyramids, petrifactions, nor the egg-hatching diSpfit, 
will be in request as a solace for impatient travel¬ 
lers during sometimes days of detention. The 
Mahmoudieh canal; the Boulao omnibuses, with 
their Arab horses, and reckless drivers; the "city 


of Victory;” the journey across the Desert; all 
will be superseded. The pack-camels of the sea, 
(our merchant-ships,) and the outstripping heiriet of 
that element, marked by their ourllng " black baunera" 
longer than their hulls,—ever new, and ever ugly- 
wili alike voyage down the ship-canal to Hindostan: 
and “round the Cape to India” will soon become a 
legend of ancient logs. 

Thanks to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
in forty days we may now exchange ehin-ehins (how 
d’ye do’s) at Hong Kong, with our fellow fan- 
quia, (foreign devils,) as all barbarians are styl^ in 
the polite language of the celestials. This company 
may be regarded as the chief Steam Navigation 
Company in the world. They possess a noble fleet 
of twenty-five steamers. Two vessels ore now building 
on the Clyde, to be called the Ganges and the 
Singapore, which will rival the best employed in the 
celebrated Canard service, and will still further ex¬ 
pedite communication with India. Computing the 
Peninsular Service, the Italian, Constantinople, Alex¬ 
andria, Black Sea, India, and China Services, it is ' 
found that in October last, the aggregate mileage per¬ 
formed by this Company’s vessels extended to 570,867 
miles per annum. Some notion of their expenses 
may be gathered from the fact that repairs alone last 
year (1849) cost them considerably upwards of 
£100, 000. Mails arc conveyed by these packets 
three times a-month from Southampton to Madeira, 
Gibraltar, Lisbon, &c.; once a-month to Malta, Greece, 
the Ionian Islands, &c.; and in conjunction with three 
vessels of the Indian Navy, once a-month to India, 
China, and Ceylon. By separating. the line to . 
Bombay from the contract line to Calcutta, at the sng- 1 
gestion of Mr. Henderson, the present bi-monthly | 
mail was established. 

The packets of the General Steam Navigation j 
Company, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, j 
and the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, convey 
the mails respectively to Holland and Hambuigh 
twice a-week; to the West Indies and Gulf of 
Mexico twice a-month; to New Granada, Cbagres, \ 
Panama, &c., twice a-month; to Valparaiso, and all i 
places south of Panama, once a-mouth. ! 

The system adopted for the rapid distribution of ! 
the mails in the West Indies must not be overlooked. 
Several steamers are engaged in this operation which 
take different directions, the Barbadoes, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and other routes, meeting at Grenada, the 
trysting place where the mails are exehanged. The 
collected mails are brought from Havannab, via the 
Bermudas to Southampton. Mails are conveyed to 
France twice, and to Dublin three times daily. From 
every important port in the world we receive intel¬ 
ligence in London within two months—excepting the 
Australian colonies. Newspapers have arrived from 
California, in October last, only seven weeks after 
publication. But with Australia we have no steam 
communication at all; we have not even a regular 
ship-mail; for the Government contract with Mr. H. 
Toulrain expired in 1848, and has not smoe been 
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renewed, nor bas another been eubstituted. This 
coutmct was abandoned two years ago, that a steam- 
packet mail migiit be established; but, though 
colonists are damoroos. Government is ever tardy in 
its operations. The delay is occasioned, and the 
difficulty comprised, simply in the selection of one out 
of three rival routes;—^that by Singapore, that by 
Fananu^ and the route direct by the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Early in 1850 the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty called for tenders for the monthly convey¬ 
ance of H. M. mails between Singapore and Sydney, 
intimating their willingness to entertain tenders for 
other routes. The response which has found most 
favour with the Government is the offer of the Penin¬ 
sular and Oriental Company to establish a line be¬ 
tween Sydney and Singapore in connexion with the 
Indian mail service. The average time in which they 
would contract to perform the voyage would be 72 
days and a half outwards, and 79 days homewards, 
the distance, via Galle, Singapore, Swan River, and 
Adelaide to Sydney,—^the contemplated route,—being 
12,779 miles. There are two modifications of this 
route, embracing different ports, each of which have 
their advocates. They are briefly as follows;— 

YjI ToBBES SiBAlTS. 

■ ILEi. 

Southampton to Batavia (calling > . 

at intermediate ports) j ' ' 


i Batavia to Oopang.1,000 

! Copongto Ca^ York.1,110 

I Cape York to Sydney.1,800 


ij 12,711 

I ViA Galls abb Westbbh Boctk. 

' UILEI. 

j Southampton to Oalle (calling at Intcrme- 

I diate Ports).6,657 

i Oalle to Swan River.8,046 

I i Swan River to Sydney (calling at Intcrmc- 
Ij diate Ports). ... 2.320 

I 12,023 

i Portions of the Singapore line are already occupied 
by this Company’s vessels: and from the facilities it 
] affords for navigation and coaling, the chances of delay 
are not great. The advantages that would be secured 
by steam communication between Australia and 
' Bengal are of im|)ortant consideration, but there are, 
j nevertheless, grounds of solid objection to this route 
j that must not be overlooked. 

An essential condition of the Oriental Company’s 
tender is the transfer to themselves of llie Bombay 
j and Aden line now worked by the East Indian Govem- 
I ment; but these opposite neighbours refuse to 
j abandon their present contract; and not without 
reason. They have incurred heavy expense in the 
I construction of large and powerful steamers, and in 
forming extensive establishments at Bombay. More- 
] over, that service is valuable to them in the regular 
> routine of duty it affords to their naval force: and 
j should they yield their consent ultimately to the 
desired arrangement, they would mmuitaneously re¬ 


quire to be relieved from the burden of maintaining 
Aden; from which cost the British Government it 
unwilling to absolve them. 

But there are cogent reasons in opposition to this 
route, apart from all interference with the East India 
Company. As it involves a passage through Egypt, 
and, in some measure, through France or Austria, it 
would always be exposed to the contingency of dif¬ 
ficulties which might arise from misunderstandings 
with the Governments of those countries. In addition 
to this contingency there is the actual inoonvenienoe 
of several trans-shipments before the passenger arrives 
at his destination; the needless exposure to the risks 
of a tropical climate; and Isslly, and perhaps chiefly, 
the necessarily heavy expense of the passage. 

The Panama route has been tendered for by the 
“ Pacific Steam Navigation Company,” who offer to 
perform the distance in 68 days out and 66 days home. 
This is slightly the longest voyage of all, as will appear 
from the annexed table. 

Fabama Boutb. 

IIILU. 

Southampton to Ckogres (calling at St. 


Thomas’s).4,753 

Across the Isthmus.60 


Panama to Sydney, calling at Albemarle's 
Island,Tabiti, and New Zeaimd. . . . 6,103 

12,916 

This route would be chiefly advantageous as assist¬ 
ing to maintain a good direct line to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and in affording easy intercourse between 
North America and the Australian colonies. Serious 
obstacles, however, exist to its adoption. As with 
the Eastern route, the Isthmus trans-shipments oppose 
their inconveniences: and the climate of the Caribbean 
Sea and Mosquito Coast is perhaps, of all climates, the 
most fatal to Europeans. Then the space to be tra 
versed across the Pacific Ocean without suitable coal¬ 
ing-places renders the punctuality of the voyage 
extremely dubious; while no porta of importance 
would be connected by the last 8,000 miles of travel. 
Only the Galapagos, the Society Islands, perhaps the 
Sandwich Islands, would benefit by this portion of the 
voyage. 

It only remains for us to notice the third route, 
via the Ca])e of Good Hope, for which the “ General 
Screw Steam Shipping Company” have offered to 
contract, and to perform the journey in seventy days 
each way, inclnding a stoppage of five days at the 
Cape. Most of the objections urged against the other 
two rival schemes are inaj)plicable to the third. The 
Cape route would involve no transhipments, no 
dangerous vicissitudes of climate, no dependence 
upon friendly relatiousliip with foreign powers, and 
is in all respects best adapted for facilitating emi¬ 
gration. Other colonies of iinjjorlaiioe. Cape Town, 
Nat^, and the Mauritius, besides those of Australia, 
will participate in the benefits of sucli an arrange¬ 
ment. Still it must be borne in mind, that this plan 
necessitates the navigation of the most boisteroni 
seas, and that the return passage is especiallj one of 
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considerable diffionltjand danger. In point of distance, 
it stands below both the Singapore and Western ways 
to Sydney, as the following summary enbibits :—‘ 
CiFs Bovia. (Diaxcx.) 

MILKS. 

Southampton to Madeira. 1,294 

Madeira to St Helena.2,983 

St Helena to Cape of Good Hope . . 1,710 
Cape of Good Hope to Port Phillip . 6,104 
Port Phillip to Sydney. 500 

12,631 

One or other of these schemes must speedily be 
selected. Ooveminent is so strongly urged upon this 
subject that indecision or inactivity will not long be 
endured. Emigration to Australia and New Zealaud 
is eminently on tlie increase; the population of those 
colonies already including lialf-o-milliou of English 
residents: and that the outward tide flows freely 
may be gathered from the fact, that considerably up¬ 
wards of 30,000, daring the last year, have joined 
them from the British Isles. At all events, under 
existing dreumstanoes, physically, politically, and 
economically, the Cape route will be the most imme¬ 
diately advantageous, and measures cannot be delayed 
until a Suez Canal, or a Panama Canal, shall obviate 
the Isthmus difficulties alleged in objection to those 
contending tracks; though neither of these great works 
can bo considered as a very remote contingency. The 
, Egyptian Ship-Canal has already engaged our attention, 
and we must not neglect to notice the corresponding 
design contemplated in Central America. 

Before any aquatic junction is effected between the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, they will in all probability 
become connected by a railroad traversing the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Grants have been obtained for the 
construction of this work by a citizen of the Mexican 
Bepublic, from the government of that country, under 
which certain citizens of the United States have en¬ 
gaged to cany forward the enterprise. The govern¬ 
ment of Mexico are not perfectly agreed with this 
company in ail the preliminary stipulations which it 
will be necessary to enforce; but the advantages they 
will derive from the accomplishment of this under¬ 
taking, and the interest with which it is regarded by 
the United States’ government, as expressed in the 
President’s message of December last, justify the 
belief that the negotiation will soon be carried to a 
successful issue. 

Yalaabie as the fulfilment of this scheme will prove 
to the commerce of hU nations, it is still second in 
importance to the noble project of an Isthmus Ship- 
Canal^—a project that in its scientific, commercial, 
and cosmopolitan bearings, has long occupied the 
minds of men of genius, of enterprise, and of world¬ 
wide philanthropy. 

One glance at the globe reveals the tantalising 
position of that narrow ucck of land which unites 
North and South America,” in width so compara¬ 
tively insignificant, that in cliildhood we wondered 
how it was the soutlieru continent had not broken 
away from so slender a suspension. There we 
find it, however, in our maturer days; and the 


conviction has grown upon us that the union will 
continue to subsist till a human arm severs the 
“narrow neck” of that obstacle to which we have so 
long succumbed at the expense of an additional and 
often dangerous voyage round Cape Horn, of 8,000 
mil^, in sailmg to our colonies of the NorUi Pacific. 
The present aspect of Western America has given 
fresh impulse to investigations having for their 
object to dispense with thb costly addition to such 
voyages. Gold-washers of California, agriculturists 
of Oregon, miners of Vancouver’s Island—all clamour 
for oceanic intercommunication separating the Ame¬ 
rican continents. Valparaiso, Chili, Oahu, New Zea¬ 
land, and the South Sea Islands, lend their voices to 
swell the polyglot demand. The vast advantage that 
our extending trade with China would derive from this 
realization of the original scheme born in the mind of 
Columbus—a western route to the Indies—^urges on 
the enterprise. The world’s verdict on the subject 
is, “ If practicable, the work fiaU be accomplished.” 

It M practicable according to the best evidence we 
possess oil the subject — nay, more,—a water-way 
between the oceans /n» ieen efiected. Some natives 
of Central America were induced by a monk in 1783 
I to construct a boat canal, which unites the Hiver San | 
Juan dc Chirambira with the Biver Atrato, and thus j 
channelled the only break of communication by boat I 
from the Eastern to the Western Ocean; a track still 
available to boatmen in the wet season. 

If practicable, i/tia is not the germ even of the 
practical canid which will assuredly become the 
avenue for those future fleets destined, ere long, to 
steam upon the placid waters of the Pacific. Diffi¬ 
culties there arc, and those fur from trivial, which 
oppose the completion of such a path, navigable for 
ships of several hundred tons burden: but apparently 
none that arc insurmountable by the skill, the labour, 
the unprecedented richness of resource, now com¬ 
manded by our engineers. There arc the phydeal diffi- j 
culties of liigh tracts of land, and the liability of these | 
districts to the disturbance wrought by volcanic i 
agency. Then there arc the political difficulties of 
native opposition, and the uncertainty of local govern- i j 
ments. And, in addition, the negative difficulties 
arising from the local absence of the requisite supply j 
of manual labour. These, and other obstacles to 
success, have been fairly considered, and the decree , 
is still, that we have here no exception to the well- | 
known axiom of the ancient sage McXitt; to itw. Do 
we need encouragement from precedents? Where ; 
shall wc find a precedent for a Britannia Bridge ? j 
Yet examples of great hydraulic works are not ! 
wanting. The Languedoc Canal is constructed. The : 
Caledonian Canal is in full operation. There, in the : 
very neighbourhood, exists that monument of human ' 
industry and skill, ilic Mexican “ Desag^,” described 
so fully by Humboldt, a work some miles in extent, , 
for three of wliich it is 200 feet in depth, and at the 
surface, 31)0 feet in width. Surely we need not be 
appalled, deterred, or delayed in tlio accomplishment 
of the desiderated Mid-Columbia Ship-Cmial. 
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I Wbicli is the most judicious route ? occurs as the 
primary questiou: and answers various and conflicting 
have been proposed. Even the Geographical Society 
I ere the reverse of unanimous in their opinions, as the 
discussions over the paper furnished by Captain Pits* 
roy sufficiently display. All decisions must be 
arrived at with reference to such leading considcra* 
tions as,—the best ports afforded on both sides of the 
Isthmus, the climate of the country, the most advan¬ 
tageous situation as regards the chief marts of trade, 
and the intrinsic facilities of construction. Pive 
principal routes have been suggested. Two distinct 
channels taking their rise from the Gulf of Darien; 
that crossing the Isthmus of Tehuanlepeo; another 
traversing the Isthmus of Panama; and the fifth, and 
intermediate route, through the Lake of Nicaragua. 

Tlic proposals for uniting the Gulf of Darien and 
t)>c Atralo River are in the minority, and are virtually 
abandoned. 

I Several important advantages appear to be offered 
; in the course suggested by Don Jose de Garay, who 
i obtained in 1842 a grant of privilege to construct 
\ a canal across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In 
: direct width the land extends to 150 miles; but 
I the plan of his surveyor was to take advantage of the 
I facilities presented by the Coatzacoalcos, a river to 
I some extent navigable for 100 miles, and providing at 
! its embouchure a safe port for shipping. A canal of 50 
I miles in length, 20 feet deep, and 122 feet wide, was 
! to unite this river with the Pacific, and was to ascend 
j to the table-land of Tarifa, 525 feet above the level of 
I the Atlantic; from whence a descent to the Pacific 
I would be required of GGO feet, for which it would be 
. necessary to construct 150 locks. Abundance of ex- 
, cellent timber, fertility of soil, salubrity of climate, 

' and the activity of the population, besides reputed 
mines of tho precious metals among the mountains,— 
all speak greatly in favour of this scheme. The high 
levels of this country, the absence of any good Pacific 
port, and the length of the passage, must be placed 
on the opposite side of the account. The Tehuantepec 
route is not, therefore, most in favour for a cai^; 
though for a railroad it is now the selected line. 

A map-survey points at once to Panama as most 
I worthy of choice; for this isthmus at the narrowest 
: does not exceed 20 miles in width: but maps on their 
I smooth surfaces fail to indicate that heights forbid 
what width or narrowness appears to invite. Here a 
mountain-ridge 1,000 feet above the level of the sea 
has written in legible and gigantic characters—“ No 
thoroughfare.” That part of the isthmus which 
would really admit of transit is wider by 14 miles. 
Messrs. Salomon & Co., merchants of Panama, have 
surveyed and advocated this fourth route. Their 
canal was proposed to be 22 feet in depth, 160 feet 
wide, and extending to the length of 25 miles, re¬ 
quiring to ascend only 33 feet to its highest point of 
l^d. It would unite the rivers Chagi'cs and Trinidad 
with the Earfan, which communicates with the Pacific 
Ocean by the Rio Grande. Less expense would be 
incurred by the Panama Canal than by any of its 


rivals; but nothing can be said in favour of the 
surrounding country: the climate is extremely un¬ 
healthy, and the situation lies too far to the soutli. 

The last passage proposed, by which those mighty 
bodies of water are sought to be connected, whirffi 
lave almost within soui^ of each other the rival 
shores of the western continents, is the route through 
the State of Nicaragua. In 1830 the King of Holland 
favourably entertained this project, but was prevented 
from pursuing it by tho Belgic Revolution; and 
Prince Louis Napoleon subsequently took measures 
for the prosecution of the undertaking. Ascending 
from the Gulf of Mexico the river San Juan, whose 
mouth forms an excellent harbour, the Nicaragua 
Lake is reached after a course of 100 miles. This 
lake is united to Lake Leon;by tite Tipilapa, a river 
20 miles in length. An isthmus litUe more than 
10 miles wide alone divides Lake Leon from the 
River Tosta, which falls into the Western Ocean, and 
at tlie point of communication forms the port of 
Bialcjo. Of the 278 miles thus traversed, 82 would 
require works. Shallows would require to be deepened; 
rapids to be overcome by locks; and drainage (from 
the flow of waters into the Colorado) must be remedied 
by dams. The highest summit-levels do not exceed 
51 feet above the surface of the lakes; but tho 
country is said to be volcanic, a contingency against 
which it would puzzle our most ingenious engineers 
to provide. Not only does this country enjoy a more 
healthy climate, but a saving of 900 miles is effected 
in this route to California as compared with Panama; 
and it is calculated that, when fully organized, the 
transit may be achieved in 24 hours. Yes! the cause 
of Nicaragua versut Cape Horn is equivalent to 24 
hours contrasted with from 1,500 to 2,000, with 
incomparably less uncertainty, less risk, less fatigue, 
less expense, less— everything that can be ima^ned 
as a point of inferiority in rival routes of travel. 
Surveys have been made, and are still in active 
progress under Mr. W. O. Childs, lately Chief En¬ 
gineer of the State of New York. Accurate informa¬ 
tion has been obtained, deserving of complete re¬ 
liance ; aud the result is an absolute determination in 
favour of the project last described. A New York 
Company is formed which has appointed two com¬ 
missioners for entering into negotiations with Rritish 
merchants who may desire to participate in the enter¬ 
prise, which is estimated to require au outlay of 
£4,000,000 sterling. Warmly have our principal 
mercautile firms responded to the invitation thus 
fraukly offered, and Sir J. H. Telly, the Governor of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, has lent his valuable 
assistance to the promotion of this grand and noble 
project, fraught in its successful issue with changes in 
the world’s history too vast to be yet clearly contem¬ 
plated. Treaties are already entered upon between the 
New York Company and the Government of the State 
of Nicaragua. Ratifications hove been exchanged by 
the contracting parties, as President Fillmore an¬ 
nounced in Congress. Progress has been made in the 
preliminary arrangements, aud little more appears to 
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be requiied thau the designation of the free ports on 
either side of the isthmus, and an agreement which 
shall fix the limits of this neutral ground, within 
which it shall be incompetent to ail to carry on opera¬ 
tions of war. 

According to the terms of the charter, in twelve 
years the canal will be completed, which is to bring 
Canton witbiu five weeks steaming of London, and 
to shorten voyages from the United States to China 
and the East Indies by 10,000 miles, and by 14,000 
miles to the western coast of Mexico and California. 

The tide of immigration flowing into this last-named 
State of yesterday, the population of wlticli will soon 
number half a million, adds vastly to the importance 
of the channel. At least 50,000, it is reckoned,— 
some say 70,000—crossed the isthmus on their way 
to share the precious deposits so lavishly spread in 
those regions of almost fabulous wealth. Added 
facilities for reaching El Dorado must be attended 
with an increased rush of colonization; and Nica¬ 
ragua and the adjoining States would soon receive 
a vast influx of settlers to cultivate their fruitful 
soils. : 

None can presume to describe or limit the raagnifi-1 
cent results that must accrue to universal man from 
these highly accelerated means of intercourse, among 
which steam-ships stand forth pre-eminent. Nor is it 
only as mere economists of time that they are to be 
regarded, for these abbreviations create some branches 
of commerce which could not exist without them. 

I Thus, in the conveyance of perishable provisions, 

I fruit, ftc., and live stock, between distant ports, delays 
I would ruin such cargoes. Observe the importance of 
' the steam-tug to sailing-vessels iu towing them nut of 
land-locked harbours, and down winding rivers, into 
the very breeze which is needed to waft them to their 
destinations; where, otherwise, they might have been 
lying wind-bound fur an indefinite time. 

A remarkable use of the steam-tug in fisheries 
demands a brief notice. The shoals of fish which 
pass the English shores on their southward migrations, 
sometimes within a short distance, do not at other 
seasons approach sufficiently near for the rude termi¬ 
nation of their travels by the fishing-boats; as these 
vessels could not, in such cases, return in time to 
dispose of their cargoes wliile fresh. Tliis difficulty 
is obviated by the steam-tug. Sometimes fifty or more 
smacks are towed out%^ a steamer, left during the 
night to net their harvest, and towed to shore again 
in the morning, where the fish are landed : and this 
course is repeated for successive days, till their finny 
prey becomes too scarce to recompense the trouble of 
capture. 

Our slight sketch of Steam Navigation must 
speedily receive its fin.al touch, though its intimate 
connexion with the topic of our succeeding paper on 
Railways will lead necessarily to fresh incidental 
allusions. 'Hie innumerable collateral subjects of 
interest to which it leads, heighten its intrinsic claim 
to study and attention. That the steam-ship is ap¬ 
preciated among nations, the rapid increase of their 


steam-fleets will exhibit. Our own registered vessels 
of this class, in 1849, numbered 1,118: the burden 
of which is reckoned at 151,429 tons. Comparisons 
with earlier dates have already been made. Less than 
three years ago the new Steam Basin in Portsmouth 
Harbour was opened; a magnificent work; the area 
of water in the basin and inlets being 8^ acres: and 
this is but the first of several such, in different parts 
of the kingdom, now required by the increasing im¬ 
portance of our Steam Navy. Prance, in 1835, 
possessed 75 steamers : 279 are now owned that 
nation. In America the fresh and fresh Hues of 
steamers, chiefly for river traffic, follow one another 
with amazing swiftness, in all senses of the expres¬ 
sion. 

Among the secondary sources of the striking changes, 
gradually, but with an ever accelerating rapidity, 
developing themselves upon the surface of onr globe, 
the fleet intercourse attained by the medium of steam 
power must rank foremost in importance. How inter¬ 
communications among men are multiplied by this 
agency, a glance at commercial statistics will reveal. 
This in detail is not our province, but we will present 
one comparison in illustration of the fact. In 1835, 
the letters and newspapers that passed between Eng¬ 
land and Ceylon, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, was 
274,120; as wc learn from Mr. Porter. Ten years 
later, after steam power had been extended to the 
climes of the East, that number was increased to 
1,795,028. When the vast numbers of emigrants 
who annually quit our shores to gain a surer liveli¬ 
hood in newer lands are considered—and who can 
avoid the consideration when the population of the i 
United States alone is augmented yearly by nearly I 
300,000 from the British Isles, luid when every indi- | 
vidual is more or leas connected with the inhabitants j 
of our colonies ?—then the vast value of easy access to i 
these colonies will be readily apparent. It is only by 
means of a vigorous and increasing population, that 
the varied resources can be exhibited of these acces¬ 
sions to our wealth, and advances towards the entire 
civilization of the world. It is a point of view not to 
be overlooked, which regards the relief of anxiety 
afforded by a speedy interchange of communication 
among friends and families. The commercial im|)ort- 
ance of all things tending to this end is too obvious 
to require enlargement. 

But there is one as|)ect of yet more vital consider¬ 
ation, which cannot fail to impress emotions of the 
liveliest hope upon the faithful student of human pro¬ 
gress. We cannot continue to organize our “ pleasure 
trips ” to France, and Norway, and America (as 
spoken of this year), mingling among all peoples; 
and amid these visitings made and returned, still retain 
old national animosities. We cannot establish the 
“ floating bridge between remote lands,” and bind all 
countries in contiguity, without lessening by every 
advanced step, and ultimately destroying, the Hability 
of the scourge of war with all the hideous sins and 
sorrows inseparable from its ghastly train. Bteam 
ships, truly, have been pressed into the service of 
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slangliter; they are so desecrated, and will be, for a 
time; but the end is not yet. 

" Oh I thine might be a blessed power among the sons of 
men 1 

A vanguard leader, like the guide of Israel on their way, 
A living fire to cheer the night, a moving ciond by day. 
Could man’s ambition know control, could angry passions 
cease. 

Or, were thy venturons course confined within the reign 
of peace, * 

Swill in thy fiight, from shore to shore, from dark to 
' sultry skies. 

Welcomed wert thou, in ©very port, with shouts and 
glistening eyes. 

A pledge of amity renew’d each voyage then would be, 
As though the nations stretch'd and shook their hands 
across the sea I” 

But the " reign of peace ” has already commenced 
on the earth. We point with heartfelt gratitude and 
strengthened hope to tliat first neutral territory, from 
which tlie pledge of nations has abolished strife : that 
stipulation in the ?licaragua charter, to which allusion 
has before been niade,and which of all others shines forth 
most radiant tvith bright promise for all nations, and 
kindreds, and tongues. This little bit of ground, won 
from the world’s battle-field, and whence the furies of 
war, of rapine, and of slaughter, arc banished for ever, is 
but the first fruits of extending civilization, and spread¬ 
ing Christianity. As a merely commercial question, 
wheat-fields and vineyards must no more be abandoned 
to the tender mercies of a revengeful soldiery. We 
shall have no room for “ cock-pitswe want to build 
“ Treasuries ” m their stead, as we have already done 
in Downing-street. We shall all have our glass-houses 
soon: England, this year; next year the United States; 
so we must not throw stones—much less bomb-shells 
—at our neighbours. Wo cannot afford to waste our 
precious metals on cannon and shot, which arc not worth 
the powder they consume—they are needed for rails, 
and aqueducts, and viaducts. Mortars must be elabo¬ 
rated into steam-boUer.<i: and twenty-four {munders 
converted into Archimedean screws, for the China 
Express boats, and the California mails. Inch by 
inch—^nay, district by district—^the powers of this 
world, under the influence of Pow’cr Divine, will agree 
to narrow the field of belligerent operations. So sliall 
the “ reign of peace ” be perfected. All mankind 
will become united into one nation, speaking one uni¬ 
versal language—one family, enjoying in harmonious 
intercourse the fruits of universal peace. “ ’I'licn shall 
the earth yield her increase, and God, even our own 
God, shall bless us. God shall bless us, and ail the 
ends of the earth shall fear him.” B. 


THE VALUE OF A WIG. 

I HAVX somewhere read of a traveller who carried 
with him a brace of pistols, a carbine, a cutlass, a 
dagger, and an umbrella, but was indebted for his 
preservation to his umbrella; it grappled with a bush 
when he was rolling over a precipice. In like manner. 


my friend W- , though armed with a sword, rifle 

and hunting knife, owed his existence to his wig. 
He was specimen bunting (for W—— is a fint-rate 
naturalist) somewhere in the backwoods of America, 
when, happening to light upon a dense covert, there 
sprung out upon him—^not a panther or a catamount 
—but, with a terrible whoop and yell, a wild Indian- 
one of a tribe then hostile to our settlers. W——*8 
gun was mastered in a twinkling, himself stretched 
on the earth, the barbarous knife, destined to make 
him balder than Granby’s celebrated Marquis, leq)ed 
eagerly from its sheath. Conceive the horrible 
weapon making its preliminary flourishes and circum¬ 
gyrations ; the savage features, made savager by the 
paint and ruddle, working themselves up to a demo¬ 
niacal crisis of triumphant malignity; his red right 
hand clutching the shearing-knife, his left, the frizzle 
top-knot i and then the artificial scalp coming off iu 

the Mohawk grasp! W-says, the Indian Catch- 

pole was, for some moments, motionless with surprise; 
recovering, at last, he dragged bis captive along, 
tlirough brake and jungle, to the encampment. A 
peculiar whoop soon brought the whole horde to the 
spot. The Indian addressed them with vehement 

gestures, in the course of which W-was again 

thrown down, the knife again performed its cirenits, 
and the whole transaction pantomimically described. 
All Indian sedateuess and restraint were overcome, 
the assembly made every demonstration of wonder, 
and the wig was fitted on rightly, askew, and hind part 
before, by a hundred pair of red hands. Captain Gul- 
liver’s glove was not a greater puzzle to the llouubynis. 
From the men it passed to the squaws, and from them 

down to the least of the urchins; W-'s head, in 

the meantime, fiying in a midsummer’s sun. 

At length the phenomenon returned into the hands 
of the chief—a venerable greybeard; he viewed it very 
attentively, and, after a long deliberation, maintained 
with true Indian silence and gravity, made a speech in 
his own tongue that procured for the anxious, trembling 
captive very unexpected honours. Li fact, the whole 
tribe of women and warriors danced around him with 

such unequivocal marks of homage that even W- 

comprehended that he was not intended for a sacrifice. 
He was then carried in triumph to their wigwams, his 
body coloured with their body colours of the most hon¬ 
ourable patterns; and he was given to understand tliat 
ho might choose any of the marriageable maidens for 
a squaw. Availing himself of tliis privilege, and so 
becoming, by degrees, more proficient in their language, 
he learned the cause of this extraordinary respect. It 
was considered that he had been a great wamor; that 
he had, by mischance of war, been overcome and 
tufted; but that, whctlier by valour or stralagem, each 
equally estimable among the savages, lie had recovered 

his liberty and his scalp. As long as IV--kept his 

own council he was safe; but trusting his Indian De¬ 
lilah with tile secret of his locks, it soon got wind 
amongst the squaws, and from them became known to 
the warriors and chiefs. Then a solemn sitting was 
held at midnight, to consider the propriety of kuodting 
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the poor wig-owner on the head; but he had received 
a timely hint of their friendly intention, and when the 
tomahawks sought for him, he was far on his way, 
with his life-preserver, towards a British settlement. 

- . . 

RECENT RESEARCHES IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

OuB readers may not be aware that the antiquities 
of the Indian tribra of North America have acquired, 
within the last half century, an immense and increasing 
interest. The earliw historians of the continent were 
ignorant or inmedulous as to the existence of any 
such mementos of the past, although the chroniclers 
who followed in the wake of Cortes and other con¬ 
querors, had described them in the most glowing terms. 
At len^^h, by the resenrehes of Humboldt and other 
travellers in Mexico and Peru, especially of Stephens 
and Catberwood in Central America, it has been found, 
that those portions of the continent abound in the 
most magnificent remains. Immense pyramidal 
mounds crowned with gorgeous palaces, or sacrificial 
altars adorned with elaborate sculptures, tablets 
covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions, as yet undeci¬ 
pherable, generally rude, but sometimes elegant in 
idea and execution; sculptures, and paintings, and 
ornaments,—are met with in increasing numbers 
among the depths of the tropical forests, the gorgeous 
vegetation of which invests them, as it were, with a 
funereal shroud, and embraces them iutlie death-grasp 
of final obliteration. It is fortunate, that some 
records of these precious memorials are preserved to 
us by recent explorers. They attest the former 
existence of a race which had attained a fixed state 
of civilization, a considerable knowledge of the arts 
and sciences, with a religious system, of which terror 
1 appears to have been the great principle, human 
I sacrifices forming its conspicuous feature; a state of 
I things indeed in all respects identical with the con- 
j dition of Mexico at the period of its invasion by 
I Cortez, when some of the temples were doubtless 
j destroyed, while others of more ancient date probably 
! were at that period already fallen into ruin. In North 
America, during the period of its first settlement, 
which was confined almost exclusively to the seaboard, 
no discoveries whatever were made; but as the stream 
of emigration, crossing the ridges of the Alieghanies, 
poured down upon the df ississippi and the Ohio, and 
the dense forests and boundless prairies of the west 
were gradually opened and explored, another and very 
interesting class of antiquities began to be disinterred 
from the oblivion of centuries. It was but slowly, 
indeed, as the forest fell beneath the axe of the back- 
woodman, that they came to light; they were for a 
long time but partially uncovered, or so imperfectly 
explored, that, even until a very recent period, they 
were regarded by many as being only peculiarities of 
geological formation, which credulous ^ imagination 
had converted into fortresses, and temples, and sepul¬ 
chres. The recent researches of Squier and Davis, 


accompanied as they are by elaborate surreys and 
drawings, have left no farther room for scepticism, 
and have established, beyond dispute, the interesting 
fact, that the interior of the North American con¬ 
tinent, as well as the southern, was once inhabited by 
an immense and settled population, who have left 
behind them almost innumerable memorials of their 
occupation. 

These remains extend almost continuously over the 
whole interior, from the great lakes on the north to 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and from the sources 
of the Alleghany in western New York, far above a 
thousand miles up the Missouri, and into Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. They are found in far greater 
numbers in the western than in the eastern portion of 
this immense district. They may be traced too along 
the seaboard from Texas to Florida, but are not met 
with any further along the north-eastern coast. They 
are generally planted in the rich vaUeys of the western 
rivers, or elevated above them on commanding natural 
terraces. In the neighbourhood of the upper Lakes 
they assume the singular form of gigantic relievos of 
earthen walls, ofteu covering several acres, tracing 
out upon the soil outlines of the figures of men, birds, 
beasts, and reptiles. Southward of these appear, on 
the banks of the Ohio'and its tributaries, mounds 
aud truncated terraces of immense extent, sustaining 
earthen enclosures and embankments extending for 
entire miles. Of these extraordinary earth-works 
many were evidently fortifications, exhibiting no small 
constructive skill, defended by numerous bastions, 
having covered ways, hornworks, concentric walls, and 
lofty mounds intended as observatories, and mimrrous 
gateways giving access to the immense line of forti¬ 
fied enclosure, with graded roadways to ascend from 
terrace to terrace. Of these defences there appears 
to have been a chain, extending from the head of the 
Alleghany diagonally across central Ohio to the river 
Wabash. 

Not all, however, of these earth-works were in¬ 
tended as fortresses; many are evidently designed 
for relipous purposes. One of the most extraordiMry 
of these is cMled the Great Serpent, on a projecting 
tongue of high land in Adams County, Ohio. The 
head of the reptile points toward the extremity, his 
form is traced out with all its convolutions, and its 
jaws are opened as it were to swallow a large egg- i 
shaped enclosure occupying the extreme point of the 
promontory. Its entire length, if stretched out, 
would be a thousand feet. The serpent and globe 
was a symbol in Egypt, Greece, Assyria, and Mexico; 
and those familiar with English antiquities will no 
doubt remember a similar and still mure gigantic 
instance of a serpent, sacred enclosure, and mound on 
the downs of Avebury in Wiltshire. Of the earth¬ 
works some arc square, some perfectly eircnlar, others 
of intricate and curious outline, while many appear to 
have something .symbolical iu their arrangements. It 
is necessary also to correct a popular mistake with 
regard to their materials, which, it has been affirmed, 
consist exclusively of earth, whereas both stone and 
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nnbaked brick hare occasionally been made nse of. 
The mounds scattered over the western Talleys and 
prairies are almost innumerable, and of infinitely 
TarioQS dimensions, one of the iugest covering six 
acres of ground. These also appear to have been 
appropriated to different purposes, some to sustain 
sacrifioial altars or temples, others intended for sepul¬ 
chres, containing skeletons, with pottery and charcoal 
for consuming the bodies. A remarkabld instance of 
' the latter class is the great mound at Grave Creek, 
which was penetrated by a perpendicular alioft open¬ 
ing into two sepulchral chambers, containing several 
skeletons with pottery and other articles. Within 
! these enclosures and mounds have been discovered 
! numerous stone scnlptures of the heads of men, or of 
; human figures in crouching attitudes; of the bearer, 
j the wild cat, and the toad; of the swallow and other 
; birds; of the heron striking a fish, the last very beau- 
I tifully executed; and of the sea cow, an animal 
] peculiar to the tropical regions. Ornamented tablets 
j have also been dug up, and in some places sculptures 
, of men, eagles, aud elks can be traced on the face of 
' the rocks, with rude attempts to represent hunting 
I scenes. There have also been found instruments of 
I silver and copper, axes, drills, and spear heads, stone 
discs, and instruments for games, with beads, shells, 
ornaments, and pipes, as well as decorated pottery. 

Respecting the whole of these monuments it may 
be remarked, that they arc evidently far ruder than 
those in Mexico and Central America, to which as 
they approach in locality they appear to approximate 
in their character and arrangements; and it is thus 
an interesting question whetlier we are to regard 
them as the original and more ancient works of a race 
who afterwards reached a higher degree of civilization 
further to the south, or whether, on the contrary, 
they present to us traces of a migration fram the 
south towards the north. “ It is not impossible,” 
observes Squicr, " that the agriculture and civilization 
of Mexico, Central America, and Peru, may have 
originated on the banks of the Mississippi.” What- i 
ever may be the result of further researches, one thing 
is abundantly evident, that the great valley of that 
river aud of its tributaries was once occupied by a 
population who had advanced fronj the migratory 
state of hunting to the fixed condition of cultivators 
of the soil, that the population who raised these great 
defensive aud sacred structures must have been dense 
and widely spread, in order to execute works for 
which prolonged and combined efforts were so obvi- i 
ously necessary, and that their customs, laws, and 
religion must have assumed a fixed and definite 
shape. 
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Timb glided by unheeded; the London season was 
near its close, when, one morning at breakfast, Mr. 

(1) Concludsd ttora page S(. 


Mordaunt observed, “Well, Alonzo, time gets on; 
we are now in July, and before the end of October 
yon must be safely landed at Bio. We must secure 
yonr passage in the next month’s pocket” 

All this was well known and fully expmsted, yet 
did the intimation astound Alonzo. “ So soon! can 
it be possible?” 

The same evening they were «» famUe at the 
Countess’s; the whist and chess tables were arranged 
as usual. “ What are you thinking of, Don Alonzo, 
to make such a move as that ?” inquired Yiola; “ you 
are a little absent—out of spirits this evening.” 

“I ought not to be so,” said Alonzo, trying to rally, 
“ for we have been busy all day planning and arrang¬ 
ing about our voyage home.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Yiola. Alonzo thought she sighed; 
certainly, she in her turn made a false move. Soon 
after, a servant entered with a case of jewels belong¬ 
ing to Yiola, which had returned from being repaired; 
while looking at them Alonzo observed, that she was 
not a little envied by the London bcUes for the 
splendor of her jewels. 

“ How comes it,” said she, " that I never see you 
wear any ornaments, not even a ring? Our young 
Brazilian beaux are naturally so fond of these decora¬ 
tions !” 

“ I assure yon,” said Mr. Mordaunt, looking off 
his cords, “ Don Alonzo has one of the most superb 
rings I ever saw—a single yellow diamond, of great 
value.” 

Alonzo felt irritated, he scarcely knew why, and 
replied, in a bitter sarcastic tone, quite unusual with 
him: “ Yes, I have a yellow diamond, indeed, that I 
never wish to sec, or to show to any one else.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
he felt their impropriety. "Draw your card, my lady, 
if you please,” said Mr. Mordaunt. 

“ Check!” cried Alonzo, and with an effort looked 
at Yiola. She was leaning on her hand; and her 
large, black, and brilliant eyes, with their long up¬ 
turned lashes, were fixed on his. ^e started at the 
look—why or wherefore he could not imagine. The 
eyes were withdrawn, and the game continued. 

A few evenings after, he' was leading her from a 
dance to place her, as usual, by the side of the 
Countess; they had to traverse three or four crowded 
rooms before they could reach the one where her 
ladyship was seated at whist; they moved vciy slowly 
and loiteringly along, seemingly in no great hurry to 
arrive at their destination. 

"Are you going to leave us next month, 
Don Alonzo ?” » 

"Really; and you, Donna Yioh^.what becomes 
of you?” 

" I go to Portugal.” 

And there f" said Alonzo in an inquiring tone. 

“ Ob, there we shall not remain long; our Brazilian 
property will require our presence.” 

" Then we shall meet again,” said Alonzo, eagerly. 

" I hope so—I dare say, in a few months.” 

“ Well, tlut is some comfort!”—and be seemed to 


I 
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respire more freely; then, after a pause—“ but, I 
ahall nerer again meet Viola P’ 

“But Viola, Don Alonzo,” she replied, firmly, 
” will meet you as she has always met you; what she 
has been, she will continue to be—your sincere and 
affectionate friend.” 

“ Thank you, Viola, thank you!—but pray do not 
speak another word to me just now.” He placed her 
in her seat, and without looking at her, turned away 
and left the house. 

Mr. Mordaunt had accepted the pressing invitation 
of Alonzo to accompany him to Brazil; their passage 
was taken, and their preparations well forward. 
Alonzo paid his farewell visits, and did all that was 
necessary on the occasion with the most perfect 
oomposurc. 

A passage was also taken for Viola and her suite in 
the iiisbou packet, and the day was fixed for her 
leaving town for ralmouth. The day followhig was 
deoid^ on by Alonzo for the same purpose, but this 
he managed to conceal from her. 

The morning before her departure, he called on 
the Countess. ” You are come to take leave of 
Donna Viola?” said her ladyship. 

“ No, 1 am not; I am come to take leave of you, 
(for I also am on the eve of quitting London,) and to 
thank you for all your kind attention." 

“ But why not of Viola ?” said the Countess; “ she 
will be so disappointed.” 

” It is better I should not.” 

” But what am 1 to say to her ?” inquired she. 

“ Precisely what I have just said—that it is better 
I should not.” 

The Countess returned no reply; and, with ail 
good wishes on each side, they parted. 

The weather was beautiful, and Mr. Mordaunt 
appeared to enjoy his journey exceedingly; but Alonzo 
was absorbed in thought, and it was only now and then, 
when Mr. Mordaunt touched upon his approacliing 
meeting with his father, aud his old llio friends, that 
Alonzo could be roused for a moment. At the inns, 
too, he occasion^ly heard something that attracted 
his silent attention, of the beautiful young foreigner 
who had passed the day before. 

They arrived at Palmouth in the morning to break¬ 
fast. With a beating heart, Alonzo inquired concerning 
the foreign lady aud the Lisboa packet; the lady had 
gone on board the evening before, and the Lisboa and 
Rio packets were to%ail early on the following morning. 

After breakfast, the two gentlemen were engaged 
superintending the embarkation of their servants and 
baggage, and having taken an early dinner went on 
board. 

It was a lovely evening. Alonzo glanced at the 
merry and busy town of Falmouth, the numerous 
vessels, and the broad Atlantic, which lay stretched 
out before him; then his eye fixed, as though tliere 
were nothing else worth looking at, on the small 
vessel that lay nearest to him. He suddenly left his 
station, descended into a boat, and was in a few 
minutes on board. I 


I In the outer cabin he met the duenna, who looked 
very much surprised at seeing him; but, without 
speaking, threw open the door of the after-cabin—he 
entered, aud the door closed behind him. 

Viola lay on a couch, apparently absorbed in read¬ 
ing;, the noise stastled her, and she looked up; but 
nothing can express the astonishment painted on her 
countenance at the sight of Alonzo, who stood fixed 
as a statue before her. She sprang from the couch, 
and evidently her first feeling was to run towards 
him, but probably the strangeness of bis look aud 
demeanour arrested her; for she checked herself, aud 
exclaimed, “ Don Alonzo!” 

“Viola!” said he seizing both her hands, and 
gently forcing her to return to the seat she had left; 

“ Viola!” (the word seemed to choke him,) “ I can¬ 
not live witliout you—you are yet free, have pity 
on me!” 

“ Alonzo,” she asked, in a tremulous voice, “ are 
you free P ” 

“ I am not irrevocably bound.” 

In a moment she seemed to recover her self- 
possession, aud replied, “ Then 1 must tell you, that 
/ am. You are labouring under a fatal error; you 
think I am but engaged— I am married. But stay!” 
she exclaimed, alarmed at the effect of her communica- ' 
tion—“ stay!—one moment!—Alonzo!—I beseech 
you! ” 

It was in vain; he almost shook her off, rushed to 
his boat, aud in a few minutes was on board of his 
own vessel; he pushed by Mr. Mordaunt, and every- | 
body and everything that impeded his way to his I 
cabin, where, locking the door,.he threw himself on 
his bed, in a state of mind not to be described. 

Mr. Mordaunt took possession of the boat Alonzo 
had quitted, went on board the Lisbon packet, imd 
had au iuierview with Donna Viola. 

At day break, the following morning, Alonzo, 
wrapped in a cloak, and his hat slouched over hi.s 
brow, stood on the deck, watching, with gloomy 
composure, the Lisbon packet getting under weigh; 
she soon began to move—a few minutes more, and 
she was dashing through the water close beside liim. 
Desperate thoughts for an instant darkened his mind; 
a feeling of revenge aud despair beset him, and he felt 
a strong temptation to plunge into the wake of the 
flying vessel—when one of the latticed windows of 
the after-cabin was suddenly thrown open; he saw a 
waving handkerchief, and then the form of Viola herself, 
her eyes streaming with tears, kissing both her hands, 
and waving them to him. He had just time to return 
the salutation; his dark purpose vanished, the weak¬ 
ness of his mother came over him, aud he wept. “ She 
loves me!”—that thought alone, single and abstracted, 
brought back the blood in a rush of transport to his 
heart—“ she loves me! and nobly sets me the example 
of a virtuous submission to our fate!” 

A friendly hand at that moment was laid on his; 
Mr. Mordaunt drew him to his cabin. “Alonzo,” he 
said, “ I have been sadly to blame—I oug^it to have 
foreseen and guarded against all this. Donna Viola, 
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whom I saw last erening, bade me gire you this note,” 
puttiug one into his hand. 

Alonzo tore it open“ Alonzo, I conjure you,^ for 
the sake of your father—for my sake—struggle against 
your fatal and hopeless passion! We shall very soon 
meet agun—let us meet in peace, in innocence, md 
friendship! Heaven bless you, and Heaven forgive 
us both, for we have been much to blame!—^Viola. 

Yiola was very inexperienced, and Mr. Mordaunt 
knew very little about love, otherwise Alonzo had 
never received this note, which only added fuel to the 
flame; he kept it next his heart, and read it every 
day during the passage. He questioned Mr. Mor¬ 
daunt closely concerning his interview with Viola the 
preceding evening, and especially inquired whether he 
could give him any information concerning her hus¬ 
band. " I am told,” he said, “ that be is a man of 
high rank, very rich, old, and infirm. He has married 
the orphan daughter of his friend, merely as a safe¬ 
guard to her and her property in these dangerous 
times.” At this intelligence, Alonzo’s heart bound^ 
with secret joy; he became comparatively tranquil, 
but he would not analyse his feelings—he dared not. 

A few weeks brought them to lUo. On entering 
its superb harbour, Mr. Mordaunt was struck with 
admiration at the magnificent and beautiful scenery 
that surrounded him ; but to the heart of Alonzo it 
spoke yet more feelingly, entwined as it was with all 
bis dear and early associations. He could have kissed 
the black and barren rock of the Sugar-Loaf; it was 
passed, and threw open the graceful sweep of the Bay 
of Botafogo, surrounded with its wooded and lofty 
mountains; this too was passed, and the harbour of 
Rio appeared. Great political changes had taken 
place, and the Imperial flag waved upon every fort 
and hill. The visiting boat approached, and by the 
side of the oflicer sat Alonzo’s watchful and expecting 
father, who in a few minutes more was locked in the 
arms of his son. On their landing, friends crowded 
round them ; in the afternoon they visited the good, 
kind Abhoss; and the evening was employed in 
renewing Alonzo’s recollections of his young female 
friends, most of whom had now become wives and 
motlicrs; and those whom he had known as children, 
bad started up into young women, a process remark¬ 
ably rapid in that countiy. He was pleased to 
observe the vast improvement that, even during the 
short period of his absence, had taken place at llio, 
os far as concerned the comforts and refinements of 
domestic life. On the following morning he was 
presented at court;—in short, for two or three days, 
he had not leisure even to look melancholy. 

But one morning after breakfast, (a time univer¬ 
sally agreed upon for making disagreeable communica¬ 
tions,) bis father informed him that, in about a month, 
Donna Isabella might be expected, with her father 
and aunt. “ 1 have taken a temporary residence for 
you, which 1 think yon will like, at Botafogo, (I say 
imporary, for you will soou be offered, what you 
most desire, a diplomatic mission to Europe;) and 
the furnishing and arranging this residence has been 


my hobby for the last six months. If you and Mr. 
Mordaunt have no objection we will ndo to see it 
this afternoon.” “ If you please, air,” was the only 
reply; and, accordingly, at the appointed time they 
set out. The house and situation were both delight¬ 
ful ; the furniture tasteful and costly. The apartment 
peculiarly appropriated to Donna Isabella, and call^ 
her garden-room, opened into a delidous parterre; it 
contained tables for needle-work and drawing, book¬ 
cases filled with a collection in English, French, 
and Italian; there were also a piano, harp, and 
guitar. 

“ Is Donna Isabella such a proficient in music 
asked Alonzo, with a sarcastic smile. 

She is, 1 believe, very fond of it,” quietly replied 
the Marquess. Alonzo, with piuch warmth and sin¬ 
cerity, thanked his father for the kind pains he had 
taken; then sighed, and thought how happy he could 
be here with—certainly not with Donim Isabella. 

After the first novelty of his arrival bad worn off, 
Alonzo relapsed into sadness; a settled gloom was 
gathering on his youthful brow, a sickening indif¬ 
ference to all around was gradually stealing over him. 
His father and Mr. Mordaunt did all they could to 
arouse and distract his attention. Excursions into 
the country were frequently made, especially to the 
botanical garden, about six miles from the city. It is 
arranged with exquisite order and good taste, encircled 
by bold and rugged mountain-scenery, opening towards 
the ocean—reposing in all its richness of flord beauty, 
with its shady and stately trees, its leafy bowers and 
gushing streams, like a gem in the wilderness—like 
the decked and lovely bride of a dark-browed warrior 
in those stern days of “ auld lang syne,” of which 
one loves to dream in spots like these. Water-parties 
to the many beautiful islands—society and study— 
were all tried, and in vain! every day, every hour, 
seemed to increase the despondency of Alonzo; but 
he never complained, never even touched in any way 
upon the subject that caused it. Upwards of three 
weeks passed in this manner. 

Alonzo was fond of the society of the Abbess; 
with the unerring tact of her sox, she managed bis 
present mood; she would sit opposite to him, em¬ 
ployed at her old-fashioned erabroideiy frame, for an 
hour without speaking; this was just what he liked. 
One afternoon he had ensconced himself in his accus¬ 
tomed seat in her little grated parlour; he scarcely 
observed her entrance, but instead of seating herself 
at her frame, she stepped towards him. 

" Alonzo, I am glad you have come, for I was just 
going to send for you.” 

“ To send for me ?” repeated he, listlessly. 

" Yes, a friend of youi-s has arrived at the convent, 
and wishes to see you.” 

” A friend of mine!” 

“ You recollect, I suppose, Donna Viola de Mon¬ 
tezuma P” 

He started from his seat—^the shock was electric. 

•• Viola, did you aay P—Donna Viola;—recollect 
her!—what of her P—what of her'P’ 
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! “ She has becorae a widow.” 

i "Goon!” 

I *' She arrired at Lisbon just in time to receive the 
last breath of her expiring husband. After the funeral, 
she consigned her affairs there into proper hands, and 
delayed not a moment in returning to this country, 
I where they demand her instant attention. She arrived 
yesterday, and remains here for a short time. She 
: wishes to see you.” 

I " I am ready,” said Alonzo. 

The Abbess left the room. "This is too—/oo 
much!” he exclaimed aloud, as he paced the little 
parlour with hurried steps. A slight rustling near the 
; grate arrested him; it was Viola, in deep mourning, 
looking more lovely and interesting than ever. She 
presented him her hand through the grate—he knelt, 

; and pressed it to his lips, to his heart, to his burning 
; forehead. ‘^Alonzo,” she said, in the kindest and 
‘I most soothing tone, " I have heard from the Abbess 
I of your marriage, and I fear that I have innocently 
' contributed to render that, which might have proved 
I! the highest blessing, a source of bitter miseqr. What 
I' can I do but to entreat you to arm yourself witli the 
i resolution of acting right? I confess that your 
I forcing me to lose my esteem for you, would be the 
j greatest pain yon could inflict, even although your 
; affection for me were the cause. Promise me, 
Alonzo—” 

! Ho hastily interrupted her; “ I will promise no- 
i thing—nothing! Heaven grant that I may do what is 
I right, but in the present state of my mind, I will pass 
my word for notbmg.” 

I Viola sighed. " Well,” she resumed, “ I shall see 
' whether AJonzo be really what I believed him, or not. 

: 1 shall see whether he be capable of sacrifleing the 
' happiness of his young and innocent wife, and of his 
j floating father—his own honour and principles, to the 
shadow of a sltade ; for such is all hope of me. Heaven 
bless yon, Alonzo! and support you through this 
trial! You have my prayers, my best, my warmest 
wishes; deserve to be happy, and leave the rest to 
Providence.” 

She disappeared; he still remained kneeling at the 
grate, apparently wrapt in thought. At length, a ray 
of light seemed to break through the darkness that 
surrounded him; a single spark of hope saved him 
from utter despair. He decided that, in' his first 
I interview with Donna Isabella, he would reveal every 
secret of his hearft; he would conjure her, as she 
valued their mutual happiness, to assist him in breaking 
the tie that bad been made between them. He wonld 
recall to her recollection the fatal hour of their union, 
when reluctance on his side, and the necessity of 
absolute force on hers, formed but an evil omen of 
future concord. Since that moment they had never 
met, had never even corresponded; he had formed 
elsewhere a deep and serious attachment, and so 
perhaps had she. As to the debt he lutd incurred 
i towards her and her family, with a little time and 
i indulgence it would be cleared, as the property in 
Portugal was on the eve of being restored to his 


father. Thus, if tliey acted with determination, and 
in unison, there could be no doubt of their succe^iug 
in breaking the galling fetters in which the mistaken 
zeal of their relatives had bound them. " If,” he 
exclaimed, " she be not utterly devoid of the common 
pride and delicacy of her sex, there is but one step to 
take; she will—she must take it—and I shall become 
free and happy!” 

Full of this thought he left the convent; and, on 
his return home, sought Mr. Mordaun., and laid his 
project before him. Mr. Mordaunt listened with the 
utmost kindness and sympathy. He saw but one 
objection to the attempt: if Donna Isabella, in spite 
of all he could urge, should refuse to enter into his 
views, how much wider would it make the breach 
between them! how much would it diminish their 
chance of happiness ! But to this side of the picture : 
Alonzo absolutely refused to turn; and Mr. Moi^aunt, | 
seeing him perfectly resolved, gave up the point; I 
glad, at all events, that Alonzo had even this slight | 
support to lean upon until the crisis arrived. | 

At the top of the Marquess’s small and rather in- , 
convenient abode was a room in which, on account of 
its height and airiness, and the view of the harbour 
it commanded, the gentlemen preferred to breakfast, 
and to spend the morning in; a spy-glass was fixed 
here, to which, of late, the eye of the Marquess had ; 
been often and anxiously applied. One morning, 
about a week after the scenes just described, the i 
Marque.ss seemed more than usually on the alert, j 
w'atching the approach of a fine Brazilian merchant- 
ship. “ Is she near the fort ? ”—“ here she comes ”— ; 
“ she is abreast of it”— " now for it!” and as he I 
spoke, up flew a private signal. The Marquess 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed in a half-whisper, to 
Mr. Mordaunt, “ Thank heaven, thet® they are at last!” 
and the two gentlemen instantly left the room. 

" Well,” thought Alonzo, " I am not bound to , 
know that there they are at lost, until J am informed 
of it;” and he tried again to rivet his attention to his 
study. Three intolerably long hours passed awiiy; a 
note was then brought to him from tlic Marquess: 

“ Donna Isabella, her aunt, and father have arrived, 
and arc now at Botafogo. The two ladies are some¬ 
what fatigued, and prefer not receiving you until the 
evening; therefore, between seven and eight, Mr. 
Mordaunt and the carriage will be at your door.” 

Alonzo sent away his untouched dinner; he dressed 
en grande toilette ; and, taking down Walter Scott’s 
last new novel, strove to fix his attention on its 
delightful pages. Alonzo had generally the power of 
exercising great mastery over his mind; to an indif¬ 
ferent observer he would appear rather cold, reserved, 
and not easily acted upon in any way; but, when his | 
feelings once burst their barrier, it was with a violence ^ 
proportioned to the restraint he had thrown over 
them. 

At hal^pBst seven, the carriage drew up to the door, i 
and Alonzo immediately descended to it. " 1 am glad . 
to see you are quite ready,” said Mr. Mordaunt, os 
he entered; the door closed, and they drove off. 
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“Yoa Lave seen Donna Isabella?” inquired 
Alonzo, 

“ Yes, I Lave,” was tlie laconic reply, with evi¬ 
dently a wish of saying no more. After a considerable 
pause, Mr. Mordaunt asked whether he still kept to 
Lis purpose. 

“ Certainly," stdd Alonzo firmly, and no further 
conversation passed. 

Half an hour brought them to their destination; 
with a throbbing heart Alonzo descended from the 
carriage. They were shown into the grand sala, 
brilliantly lighted. Here were assembled Senhor 
Josef and Senhora Theresa, the Marquess, and the 
Abbess, with an attendant nun; the old lady had not 
left her convent for many years, but on this occasion 
she was determined to be present. 

Alonzo saluted Senhor Josef and his sister with 
gravity, but perfect and sincere kindness; he kissed 
the hand of his aunt; then, turning to his father, 
begged to know where lie might find Donna Isabella. 

“ She waits for you in her garden-room,” replied 
the Marquess; Alonzo bowed, and left the sala. 

He struggled sncceBsfully to continue the same 
appearance of composure, as he passed along the 
corridor which led to the garden-room; the door was 
ajar, he entered and closed it. 

The room was only lighted by a single Grecian 
lamp, suspended from the centre; the latticed doors 
leading to the garden were thrown open, and the 
moonbeams quivered brightly on the rich festoons of 
flowers and foliage that twined around them. Lean¬ 
ing on the harp near the furthest door, stood a lady 
magiiiflcciitly dressed as a bride; one hand liung 
listlessly at her side, in the other were gathered the 
folds of licr veil, in which her face was buried. 
Alonzo advanced, and although somewhat prepared 
for a favourable alteration, he was struck with ast.oni.sh- 
mciit at the c.\quisitely flue and graceful form that 
stood before him. “ Donna Isabella, I believe— 
no reply, and no change of position. He approached 
a little nearer, and ventured to take the unoccupied 
hand, whose slight and delicate fingers were covered 
with gems, but on the arm was only a single bracelet, 
and that was of pink topaz. " Donna Isabella, 1 
venture to claim a few minutes* private conversation 
with you, on a subject that deeply concerns the 
happiness of ns both; permit me to lead you to a 
seat.” He paused—the emotion that visibly pervaded 
her whole frame convinced him that at least he was 
not addressing a statue. Suddenly, she raised her 
head, clasped her hands, and sunk on her knees at 
his feet. Alonzo recoiled, as though a supernatural 
appearance had presented itself, while, with a tone 
that thrilled through heart and brain, she exclaimed— 

“ Alonzo, can you forgive me ?” It was Viola! 
" Can you forgive me, for all the deception I have 
practised, and caused others to practise P May the 
prize .1 strove for—my husband’s heart—plead my 
excuse 1 I know it wiU!” 

While she spoke, Alonzo in some degree recovered 
himself. He reused up the beautiful suppliant, and 
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folding her in silence to Lis breast, kissed her with 
pure, intense, and devoted affection. He could not 
speak; ho thought not, and eared not how it' had all 
been brought about; he only knew and felt that Lis 
wife was in his arms, and that —(hat wife wot Viola. 

The party in the drawing-room, to whom the 
duenna was now added, were in an agony of impatient 
expectation. The Marquess at length fed the way, 
and they all crept softly along the passage: “ May 
we come in ?’’ 

" Come in!” said Alonzo; the first words he bad 
spoken since the denouement. 

Their entrance dispersed, in a great measure, the 
concentrated feelings of Alonzo, and he became at¬ 
tentive to learn the mechanism by which his present 
happiness had been effected. It appeared that the 
prepossession Isabella had conceived for her husband 
at the altar, had produced a striking change on her, 
as love did on Cymon. Ill health, the absence of the 
usual means of education at St. Paul’s, the ignorance 
and weak indulgence of those with whom she resided, 
had allowed weeds to spring up and choke the rich 
treasures of her mind. However, she accompanied 
the Marquess from St. Paul’s, and was placed by him 
under the charge of the Abbess, where, in three years, 
her improvement in health, beauty, and mental attain¬ 
ments astonished all those who observed her. The 
two years she passed jn England, under the most 
judicious care, had brought her to that point of per¬ 
fection to which she had now arrived. 

Alonzo liad not the slightest recollection of any of 
her features except her eyes, which on the day of 
their union had that large size and troubled expression 
which usually attend ill healtli. He could now 
account for the startling recollection that had passed 
over him one evening at the chess-board: the look 
she then gave, and that with which she had impressed 
him on her leaving the oratory, were the same. 

“And you, my grave and worthy tutor,” said 
Alonzo, addressing Mr. Mordaunt, “ did you join in 
this powerful league against me ?” 

" I confess,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “ that I was 
in the service of the enemy; so much so that, on the 
evening you first met Douim Viola, and were intro¬ 
duced to her at the Opera, I knew beforehand that 
such a meeting and such an introduction would take 
place. I take this opportunity, however, of hinting, 
that you may thank your own impetuosity that the 
discovery was not prematurely advanced on board of 
the Lisbon packet; for Donna Viola, terrified at your 
vehemence, would have revealed the whole truth, 
could she but have prevailed upon you to stay and 
hear it.” 

“Alas, for my vehemence!” exclaimed Alonzo; and 
tiying to collect his puzzled thoughts, he turned to 
the Abbess. “ And you too, my dear aunt—you too, 
my Lady Abbess! it is well you have the power of 
absolving yourself for all those little fibs you told me 
the other day.” 

" May Our Lady grant me absolution,” replied the 
good Abbess, devoutly, " for whatsoever stain of rin 

0 
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I may hare contracted by playing a part in this 
masque I” 

“ Sapper I sapper 1” cried out the Marquess, as he 
marshalled them the way. Alonzo seized his Yiola 
(for thus he ever after named her,) as if he dreaded 
that some magical delusion would again snatch her 
from his sight—and never did a set of happier 
creatures meet than those which now encircled the 
sumptuous banquet prepared in honour of his Brazilian 
wedding. 

■ ' ■ 
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BY mESZBlCK LAWilBlICE. 

Pabt II. 

We resume with pleasure the thread of a narrative 
which want of space compelled us to break off rather 
abruptly in a former number. Our readers will re¬ 
coiled that we had traced Southey to his quiet abode 
among the mountains of Cumberland, where he was 
destined to pass the remainder of his life. The situ¬ 
ation of his secluded dwelling-place was well suited 
to his habits and pursuits. The beauty of the scenery 
by which he was surrounded offered an inducement to 
out-door exercise, which his laborious literary occu¬ 
pations rendered absolutely necessary ; and being 
thorouglily domesticated in his habits, ho fully appre¬ 
ciated the advantages of retirement, and the peaceful 
attractions of his home. Having reached the prime 
of manhood, he gave himself up to literature, and 
laboured at it with all his heart, and soul, aud 
strength, " Habitually an early riser,” says his son, 
" he never encroached upon the hours of night; and 
finding his highest pleasure and his recreation in the 
very pursuits necessary for earning his daily bread, he 
was probably more continually employed than any 
other writer of his generation.” By a careful appro¬ 
priation of each moment of his times, and by assigning 
to himself different tasks for each portion of the day, 
he was able to get through a stupendous quantity 
of work, in reviewing, translating, and independent 
original composition in verse and prose. It may here 
also be observed that his opinions, social, religious, and 
political, which, to use his son’s words, had been “ for 
many years in a transition state,” were now gradually 
settling and sobering down. His repubUcauism had 
fled with the enthusiasm of his youth; he had ceased 
to believe in human pefifcctibility; and bis views of re- 
Hgious truth had gradually assumed an orthodox form. 

We hare remarked that Southey’s bodily constitu¬ 
tion was originally weak, and the course of his life 
had been marked, in an unusual degree, by trouble 
and anxiety. The responsibilities which he iiad some¬ 
what imprudently incurred at an early period of bis 
.life, and the harassing nature of his occupations, had 
tM upon his nervous and excitable frame. “ Many 
things,” he says, writing to his friend Wynn, “ make 
me f^ old;—ten years of marriage; the sort of 
fatherly rituation in which I have sto^ to my brother 

(1) Continued from p. 30. 


Henty, now a man himself; the premature sge at 
which I commenced author; tho death of all who 
were about me in childhood; a body not made of 
lasting materials, and some wear knd tear of mind.” 
On the other hand, be possessed wliat he felt to be 
the b^st and bounlifullest gift of heaven,—a happy, 
buoyant spirit,—ever gay and cheerful, and ready to 
be amused by the veriest trifles. “ 0, dear I%ht- 
foot,” he says, in a letter to the Reverend Nicholas 
Lightfoot, (a college friend,) “ what a blessing it is 
to have a boy’s heart I it is as great a blessing in 
carrying one through this world, as to hare a child’s 
spirit will be in fitting us for the next.” 

Having encountered many difficulties in the coarse 
of his career, it must be mentioned to Southey’s 
honour, that lie always regarded the literary aspirant 
with feelings of genuine sympathy and kindness, and 
was ever ready at tho proper time with a word of 
encouragement or advice. Among those in whose 
welfare he had taken a peculiar interest, was Henry 
Eirke White, a volume of whose poems Imd appeared 
in 1804. The Monthly Review h^ noticed this little 
work in the most cruel and insulting manner. ” I 
was provoked,” says Southey, in a letter to Mr. Uuppa, 
“ and wrote to encourage the boy, offering to aid him 
in a subscription for a costlier publication.” Soon 
after this, however, by the kindness of friends whom 
he had won by his talents and piety, Eirke White 
was sent to Cambridge, where he literally killed 
himself with study. “His life,” says Southey in 
another letter to Duppa, “ will affect you, for he fairly 
died of intense application. Cambridge finished him. 
When his nerves were already so over-strained that 
his nights were utter misery, they gave him medicine 
to enable him to hold out during examination fur a 
prize!” After h's death a boxful of his papers was 
sent to Southey for inspection, “ the sight of which,” 
says the poet, “ literally made my heart ache, and my 
eyes overflow, for never did I behold such proofs of 
human industry.” From these papers he was 
enabled to construct two admirable volumes of “Re¬ 
mains,” accompanied with a short Memoir. As may 
be imagined, it was a labour of love; his services 
(though it was a sacrifice of time he could then ill 
afford,) were given to the family of tho deceased 
gratuitously; but he felt an interest in the under¬ 
taking far beyond that of mere literary taskwork, and 
the success of the publication was an ample recom¬ 
pense for his toil. 

In the spring of 1807 a pension of 2001 per annum 
was conferred upon Southey by the government of the 
day. As a timely recognition of his literary services 
and distinguished talent, it will not be denied that this 
was a proper and graceful proceeding. In a pecuniary 
point of view, however, the only advantage it conferred 
on the poet was to relieve him from an oUigation which 
must have been rather galling to his independent spirit. 
Up to this period he had received from his friend 
Wynn an allowance of 160/. per annum, being about 
the sum which the penrion, deducting fees and in¬ 
come-tax, actually realized. Such acts of friendsfa^ 
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are of rare occurrence in the world, uid desenro to be 
recorded. Without this generous assistance, it is 
probable that Southey would have severely felt the 
pressure of pecuniary embarrassment; for his literary 
exertions were, in general, but poorly requited, and 
his expectations of inheriting anything from wealthier 
branches of his family had Wn wofully disappointed. 
The first edition of Madoc produced him the insig- 
ficaut sum of 25/., and though consoled with the idea 
that the merits of the poem would procure him some 
posthumous renown, he liad been convinced by expe¬ 
rience that “drafts upon posterity would not pass 
for current expenses.” He had also found—and the 
discovery was not very agreeable—that “his poems 
had sold exactly in an inverse ratio to their merit," 
and that he could not put himself upon a level with 
the taste of book-buying readers. Under these dis¬ 
couraging circumstances, in order to increase his 
scanty income, he was compelled to give up the prin¬ 
cipal portion of his time to the more profitable em¬ 
ployment of writing for reviews and periodicals,—an 
occupation for which he was admirably qualified by 
his varied information and excellent taste, although 
he felt it to be somewhat irksome. 

The establishment of the Quarterly Review, in the 
autumn of the year ISOS, exercised a considerable 
influence in the direction of Southey’s literary labours. 
Siuoc its establishment, the renowned “ Edinburgh” 
luul assumed a kind of literary dictatorship, which, from 
its open avowal of Whig sentiments, and its decided 
party tone, had become most distasteful to some of 
the leading s|>irits of the time. It wfu now resolved to 
contest the ground with a Tory periodical of a similar 
cliaracter, and Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, had 
been ap]Kiiuted editor. Southey, who had formerly 
refused an offer to become a contributor to the 
Edinburgh, from a dislike to its principles, was soli¬ 
cited, through his friend Air. Bedford, to co-operate 
in the new undertaking. To this request, without 
pledging himself to any particular political views, he 
willingly acooded. Announcing to Lieutenant Southey 
the expected appearance of the new Review, he says, 
“ I think we sli^ do good, and will do my part with 
a hearty good-will. What I said to Bedford was, 
that as long as this government-caravan was travelling 
my road 1 was content to travel with it.... One good 
thing is, that 1 shall be pretty sure of civil treatment 
here, and the Review will carry great weight with it.” 
The anxiously-expected periodical by no means, how¬ 
ever, met with his unequivocal approval. “ I could 
have wished,” he says in a letter to Mr. Gifford—and 
many of our readers will sympathise, we hope, with 
the good feeling of these remark,—“ that this Review 
ha4 less resembled the Ediuburgh in the tone and 
temper of its criticisms. That book of Miss Owen- 
son’e is, I dare say, very bad, both in manners and 
morals; yet, had it fallen into my hands, I tliink I 
could have told her so in such a spirit that she herself 
would have believed me, and might have profited by 
the censure. The same quantity of rain which would 
clear a flower of its blights, will, if it falls lieavier 
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and harder, wash the roots bare, and beat the blossoms 
to the ground. I have been in the habit of reviewing 
more than eleven years; for the lucre of gain, and not, 
God knows, from any liking to the occupation} and of 
all my literary misdeeds, the oqly ones of which I Itavc 
repented have been those reviewals which were written 
with uudue asperity, so as to give unnecessary pain.” 

We have always considered some of Southey’s 
familiar poems to rank among his most successful 
efforts in verae. Of this class we would particularize 
tho “ English Eclogues,” which, in addition to their 
other merits, display considerable dramatic power. 
They were founded upon incidents which fell under 
the writer’s observation, and have an air of truthful¬ 
ness about them which attracts and fixes the reader’s 
attention. The subject of one of them—"'fbe Alder¬ 
man’s Funeral ”—is thus alluded to in a letter to Sir 
Walter Scott, dated July 30, 1809:—“'I’he Eclogue 
which 1 have sent Ballantyuc has suffered a little by 
liaving all it local allusions cut out. . . . The thing 
was suggested by my accideutally crossing such a 
funeral some years ago at Bristol; and had 1 been 
dis{K/Scd to personal satire, the hero of the procession 
woidd have afforded ample scope for it. As soon as 
he knew his case was desperate, be called together all | 
the persons to whom he was indebted in his mercantile ' 
concerns; ‘ Gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ I am going to die, | 
and my death will be an iiiconvciiicncc to you, because i 
it will be some time before you cau gel your accounts | 
settled with my executors; now if you will allow me 
a handsome discount. I’ll settle them myself at once.’ 
They came into the proposal, and the old alderman 
turned his death into nine hundred pounds’ profit.” 

'I'lie sketch of this keen tradesman’s character in 
the above-mentioned eclogue, is a favourable specimen 
of Southey’s vigorous style, and contains some whole* 
some truths:— 

-“This man of half a million 

Had all those public virtues which yon praise: 

But the poor man rung never at his door; 

And the old beggar at the public gate, 

Who, all tho summer long, stands bat in hand. 

He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 
To that hard face. Yet he was always found 
Among your ten and twenty-pound subscribers. 

Your benefactors in the newspapers. 

His alms were money put to interest 

In the other world,... donations to keep open 

A running charity account with heaven. 

• • « • 

Who should lament for him, sir, in whose heart 
Love had no place, nor natural charity t 
The parlour spaniel, when she heard his step, 

Hose slowly from the hearth, and stole aside 
With creeping paceshe never raised her eyes 
To woo kyid words from him, nor laid her head 
Upraised upon his knee, with fondling whine. 

How could it be but thus t ArithmeUc 
Was the sole science ho was ever taught; 

The multiplication-table was his Creed, 

His Fater-Noster, and his Beealogne. 

When yet he was a boy, and should have breathed 
Tho open air and sunsliine of the fields, 

To give his blood its natural spring and play. 

He in a close and dusky counting-house 
Smoke-dried, and sear'd, and abriveird up his brart- 
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So flrom the way in which he was train’d np 
Hie fleet departed not; he toil’d and moil’d, 

Poor muckworm! through hie threescore years and ten; 
And when the earth shall now l>e ehorell’d on him. 

If that which served him for a soul were still 
Within its husk, ’t would still be dirt to dirt.” 

In 1810 “the Curse of Eehama,” upon^which 
Southey had for some time laboured most assiduously 
at such intervals as he could spare from other engage¬ 
ments, was presented to the public. Kutwithslaudiug 
the great merits of this produetiou, like most of his 
other poems it was but coldly received. The oriental 
grandeur of the subject, its pomp of language, mag¬ 
nificent imagery, and occasional passages of sublimity 
and tenderness, were fully appreciated by the critical 
few; but the incidents were in general too wild and 
unnatural to please the ordinary readers of verse. 

Among the most enthusiastic admirers of Sovithey’s 
poetry at this period was the celebrated and unfor¬ 
tunate Percy Bysshe Shelley. He had made a pil¬ 
grimage to Keswick in the wiiitcr of 1811-12, and 
the boldness and extravagance of his sentiments 
forcibly reminded tlie author of “ Wat Tyler ” and 
"Joan of Arc” of the views and opinions which he 
had himself entertained in his early days. The 
following description of Siielley occurs in a letter to 
Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, and is too characteristic for us 
to omit;— 

“Hero is a man at Keswick who acts upon mo as my 
own ghost would do. He is just what 1 was in 1794. 
His name is Shelley, son of the member for Shoreham; 
with 6,0001. a-ycor entailed upon him, and as mucii 
more in hU father’s power to cut off. Beginning with 
romances of ghosts and murder and with poetry at 
Eton, he passed at Oxford into metaphysics; printed 
half-a-dozen pages, which he entitled ‘ The Necessity of 
Atheismsent one anonymously to Coplestone, in ex¬ 
pectation, 1 suppose, of converting him ; was expelled 
in consequence: married a girl of seventeen, after being 
turned out of doors by his hither; and here they both 
are in lodgings, living upon 2001 a-year, which her 
father allows them. He is come to the fittest physician 
in the world. At present he has got to the pantheistic 
stage of philosophy, and in the course of a week 1 
expect he will be a Betkleyan, for I have put him upon 
a coarse of Berkeley. It has surprised him a good deal 
to meet, for the first time in his life, with a man who 

f irfectly understands him, and docs him full justice. 

tell him that all the difierenee between us is that be 
is nineteen and 1 am thirty-seven; and I dare say it 
will not bo vciy long before 1 succeed in convincing 
him that he may be a true philosopher, and do a great 
deal of good with%(,000f. a-ycar; the thought of which 
tronbles him a great deal more at present than ever the 
want of a sixpence (for I have known such a want) did 
me. . . . Qod help us 1 the world wants mending, 
though he did not set about it exactly in the right way.” 

The “Life of Nelson,” which may be fairly de¬ 
signated the most popular production which proceeded 
from Bouthey’s pen, made its appearance in 1813. 
“ It originated," says his son, “ in an Article in the 
fifth number of the Quarterly Review, which was 
enlarged at Murray's request. My father received 
altogether SoOf. for it; 1001. for the Review, 100/. 
when the 'Life* was enlarged, and 100/. when it 
was published in the Family Library.” 

Although tbe subject was not of his own choosing. 


Southey had executed his task eon amore, and a more 
delightful piece of biography was never penned. 
Writing to bis uncle, the ^v. Herbert Hill, on the 
occasion of its completion, the poet says, “ This is a 
subject which I should never have dreamt of touoiiing, 
if bad not been thrust upon me. I have walked 
among sea-terms as carefully as a cat does among 
crockery; but, if I have succeeded in making the 
narrative continuous and clear—the very reverse of 
what it is in the lives before me—t he materials aruin 
themselves so full of character, so picturesque, and so 
sublime, that it cannot fail of being a good book." 

Wo now come to an event of some importance in 
Southey’s life. Tlie office of Poet-laureate having 
become vacant by the death of Henry James Pyc, 
Esq., the dignity (?) was in the first place tendered 
to Sir Walter Scott, and afterwards, upon his 
refusal, to Mr. Southey. In a letter to “ his elder 
brother in the muse,” ^ir Walter explained that he 
had not refused the office “ from any foolish prejudice” 
against it; but rather because being already in the 
receipt of official emoluments, he was unwilling to 
incur censure by engrossing another of the vciy few 
appointments “proper to be filled by a man of 
literature, who bad no other views in life.” Upon 
its being understood tliat the birth-day and occasional 
odes usnuily exacted from the laureate, were to be 
dispensed witli, Southey signified liis consent to 
accept tlie post, and, after some delay, received the 
appointment, and was duly sworn in at the office of 
the Lord Chamberlain. “I swore,” said the new 
Laureate, in a letter to Sir Walter Scott, “to be a 
faithful servant of the king, to reveal all treasons 
which might come to my knowledge, to discharge the 
duties of my oflicc, and to obey the Lord Chamberlain 
in all matters of the king’s service, and in his stead 
the Vice-Chamberlain. Having taken this upon my 
soul, 1 was thereby inducted into all the rights, privi¬ 
leges, and benefits which Henry James Pyc, Esq., did 
enjoy, or ought to have enjoyed.” 

We may here state that the uet emoluments of the 
office did not exceed 90/. a-year, and we believe that 
they have not since been raised beyond that sum. 
“ The original salary,” says Southey, “ was 100 marks. 
It was raised for Ben. Jonson to 100/. and a tierce of 
Spanish Canary wine, now wickedly commuted for 
26/., which said sum, unlike the Canaiy, is subject to 
income-tax, land-tax, and heaven knows what taxes 
besides.” 

Upon being actually installed, Southey announced 
the event to his wife in the following choice lines, 
composed in St. James’s Park, on his way from the 
Chamberlain’s office, after tlie gentleman-usher, “ a 
worthy sort of fat old man, in a wig and bag, and a 
snuff-coloured full-dress suit, with cut steel buttons 
and a sword,” had administered the oath before de¬ 
scribed 

"I have something to tell you, which yon will not he 
sorry at, 

'Tis that I am sworn in to the office of Laurea^ 

The oath that 1 took there could be nothing wrong in, 
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'Tirai to do all the duties to the dignity belonging. 

Keep this, I pray yon, as a precions gem, 

For this is the Lourcat’s first poem.” 

Contrary to his expectations, however, he found, 
after his appointment, that official verses were fre¬ 
quently required from him, and most reluctantly, as 
many of his letters show, ffid he execute his allotted 
tjislf. “When did this fool’s custom begin?”—ho 
writes to Mr. Bedford. “ Before Cibber’s time P I 
would have made the office honourable if they would 
have let me. If they will not, the dishonour will not 
bo mine.” And again, after the lapse of two years, 
he thus addresses the same gentleman. “ 1 have not 
been well used about the Laureateship, 'They require 
task verses from me,—not to keep up the custom of 
having them befiddlcd, but to keep up the task,—in¬ 
stead of putting .an end to this foolery in a fair and 
open manner, which would do the court credit, and 
save me a silly expense of time and labour.” 

On the subject of the protracted contest witli 
France, Southey had for some time felt and expressed 
himself most strongly. When the uselessness of the 
war was insisted on by some, and its hopelessness by 
others, he had not ceased to recommend vigorous 
measures, and to prophesy final success. He appears 
to have regarded the character and policy of Buona¬ 
parte with the most intense abhorrence, and to have 
watched with eager solicitude for the hour of final 
! retribution. When the news of tlie battle of Waterloo 
! reached England nothing could exceed his exultation, 
j He considered it “ the greatest deliverance that 
' civilized society had experienced since the days of 
' Charles Martel.” In honour of the event lie kindled 
; bonfires on the summit of Skiddaw, “ roasted beef and 
, boiled plum-puddings there,” sang “ God save the 
: king,” ^d eannons, and indulged in other manifestu- 
. tions of delight. Before his enthusiasm was sufl'ered 
i to cool, in the autumn of 1815, he started off to 
I beltold the scene of the portentous struggle, faking 
: with him two dear companions. 

I “ So forth I Bgt upon this pilgrimage, 

I And took the {mrtner of my life with me, 

j And one dear girl, just ripe enough of ago 

lietentively to seo what 1 should see; 

That thus, with mutual recollections fraught. 

We might bring home a store for after thought.” 

It was about tlie end of Septemlmr when they 
visited the field of Waterloo, and though so short a 
time had elapsed since tlic battle, the “ fields were 
cultivated again, and wild fiowers were in blossom 
upon some of the graves.” To quote his more elabo¬ 
rate description of the scene is verse 

" The passing soason had not yet effaced 
The stamp of numerous hoofs impress'd by force, 
Of eavaliy whose path might still be traced. 

Yet Nature everywhere resumed her course; 

Low pansies to the sun their purple gave. 

And the soft poppy blossom'd on the grave.” * 

In the spring of the following year the poet was 
overtaken by a severe domestic ^amity. His only 
(1) PUgrinuge to Waterloo. 


boy Herbert, “ in all respects a child after bis father’s 
own heart,” and who given many promising indi-.*. 
cations of intellectual ability and love of study, was 
taken from him by the hand of deidb, in the tenth 
year of his age. It was long before the fond father 
recovered from the effects of this blow, and many of 
his letters indicate tlie severity of bis sufferings. 

“ You more than most men,” he writes to his friend 
Mr. Grosvenor Bedford, “ can tell what I have lost, 
and yet you arc far from knowing how large a portion 
of my hopes and happiness will be laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For years it has been my daily prayer 

that I might be spared this affliction.In his 

desk are the few letters which I had written to him, 
in the joy of my heart. I will fold up these and send 
tliem to you, that they may he preserved when I am 
gone, in memory of him and of me.” As time wore 
on, he endeavoured by religious meditations and con¬ 
stant occupation to assuage the violence of his sorrovr 
—practising, as he observed, wbat be bad preached 
in his poem of Roderick:— 

“ Nature hath assign'd 

Two sovereign remedies for human grief; 

Religion.—surest, firmest, first, and best; 

And strenuous action next." 

As soon as he was able' to treat the subject with 
sufficient calmness he commenced the composition of 
a tributary poem to bis boy’s memory; but the mourn¬ 
ful task was never completed, and the few fragments 
that remain possess but slight interest. 

It was unfortunate for Southey’s peace that bis 
connexion with the “ Qumrlcrly,” and the exigencies of 
the period converted him into a political writer. As 
a politician he had an evident tendency to fall into 
extremes, which arose perhaps from a natural ardour 
of disposition and warmth of temperament. He was 
emphatically a “ good hater,” and a warm partisan. 
Living in strict seclusion, rarely mixing with the world, 
and scarcely ever brought into personal contact with 
a political opponent, his views and opinions were 
never modified by the notions of convenience and ex¬ 
pedience which influence the conduct of more worldly- 
minded men. On the other hand, the violent tone of the 
political articles attributed to him in the “ Quarterly” 
will sufficiently account for the rancour of his opijo- 
nents, especially when we remember that he was re¬ 
garded by them as a secuder and a renegade. His 
early professions of republicauisiu had been too ]mb- 
licly made to be soon lurgollcu; and whilst party 
spirit was at its height an opportunity of annoying 
him occurred, of which his political foes gladly 
availed themselves. In the spring of 181T, to 
his great surprise, he found that “ Wat Tyler, a 
poem by Robert &nthey,” had been advertised as 
“just published,” in the newspapers. Tire history 
of this production belongs, perhaps, moie properly 
to an earlier period of his life. Jt had been throvra 
off in the summer of 1794, when he was in bis 
twenty-first year, and in the height of his den\poratio 
enthusiasm. The MS. was token to London by bis 
brotber-in-lav Lovel, who placed it in tho hands of a 
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bookseller named Ridgeway then imprisoned in New¬ 
gate ; bat the work was not published at that time. 
Eor thrce-and-twenty years the anthor had not heard 
of it, and great therefore was his astonishment and 
I indignation, at seeing it after the lapse of such a 
period, and after such a complete change had taken 
place in his opinions, thus unscrupulously given to 
the world. Of course the publication attracted at¬ 
tention, and called forth many remarks. One of 
I Southey’s most persevering opponents drew attention 
to it in the House of Commons, and quoting from it the j 
following lines, (which we cite as a specimen of its 
style and matter,) inquired why the author was not 
prosecuted for sedition:— 

" My brethren, these are truths, and weighty ones: 

I Ye are all equal; Nature made ye so. 

Equality is your birthright; when 1 gaze 
On the proud palace, and behold one man. 

In the blood-purpled robes of royalty, 

Feasting at ease an<l lording over millions; 

Then turn mo to the hut of poverty. 

And see the wretched labourer, worn with toil, 
Divide his scanty morsel with bis infants, 

1 sicken, and, indignant at the sight. 

Blush for the patience of humanity.” 

To this attack Mr. Southey replied in a spirited 
pamphlet, and by the advice of his friends applied to 
the court of Chancery for an injunction to restrain 
the sale of the poem. The application, however, was 
refused by the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) on the 
ground, *' that as the work was calculated to do an 
injury to society, the author could not recluLm bis 
property in it.” 

We p.ass rapidly on to such other events of Southey’s 
secluded life as appear to us to require notice. The 
Laureateship continued fur many years to be no 
sinecure. He was still required to furnish occasional 
odes, and this tusk-work was tlic more laborious, as 
unlike his predecessors, he was unable to satisfy 
himself with mere repetition and commonplace. The 
death of George III. in January, 1820, seemed, says 
his son, to call fur some more particular cirurt ou his 
part than his previous ollicial verses, and the event 
having been for some time expected, be bad planned a 
poem of altogether novel structure and design. 

More than oucc, it will be remembered, be bad 
attempted to reconcile the English language to the 
classical metres. His early S^ppiies having been 
received with ridicule are now only remembered from 
Canning's witty and a^nirable parody on them in the 
Anti-Jacobin', but -notwithstanding this failure, the 
poet held firm by his theory, and bad frequently in¬ 
dulged the idea of making the experiment on a grand 
scale. Accordingly, having been for some time closely 
engaged on the work, in 1821 he produced the Vision 
of Judgment, in Engbsli He.xameter verse, which, 
notwithstanding the labour it cost him, we must fain 
pronounce the most objectionable and least meritorious 
of all his poetical performances. It must always be 
regretted that he imported the violence of party 

(1) See theKnife-grinder." *' Weeiy knife-grinder, whither 
art thou going t " be. _ 


polities into the most solemn speculations which the 
human mind can entertain; and making all allowances 
for warmth of disposition, and the circumstances of 
the period, it cannot be denied that be laid himself 
open to grave animadversion. Having made these 
remasks on the poem itself, we may add that its pub¬ 
lication brougiit him into fierce collision with one of 
his most celebrated contemporaries. In the preface 
to his Vision, Southey had gone out of his way (though 
certainly not witliout provocation, as the early cantos 
of Hon Juan prove,) to attack Lord Byron, and what 
he designated the Saianie school of poetry. "The 
school,” he said, " which they have set up may pro¬ 
perly be called the Satanic school, for though their 
productions breathe the spirit of Belial in their 
lascivions parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those 
loathsome images of atrocities and horrors which they 
delight to represent, tliey are more especially charac¬ 
terised by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious 
impiety, which still betrays the wretched feeling of 
hopelessness wherewith it is allied.” This strong 
language extorted from loord Byron a reply of a 
virulent personal character, wliich called forth a re¬ 
joinder from Southey in the shape of a letter addressed 
to the editor of tlie Courier newspaper, which con¬ 
tained the following among other equally vehement 
expressions:—“Of tlw work which 1 hate done it 
becomes me not here te speak, save only as relates to 
the Satanic school, and its Coryphtens, the author of 
Don Juan. I have hold up that school to public de- 
testat ion, as enemies to the religion, the institutions, 
and the domestic morals of the country. I liave given 
them a designation to which their founder and leader 
anetcers. I have sent a stone from my sling which 
has smitten their Goliath in the forehead. ] liave 
fastened his name upon the gibbet for reproach and 
ignominy, as Jong as it shall endure. Take it down 
who can!” Upon the appearance of this letter. 
Lord Byron despatched a hostile message to his 
opponent, which urns, liowever, prudently supprcfised 
by the gentleman to whom it was entrusted for 
delivery; and thus ended the affair. 

The productions which during the next few years 
followed each other in quick succession from Southey’s 
pen, were for the most part in prose, and secured a 
wider circle of readers than his poetry had done. 
The Life of Wesley, the History of the Peninsular 
War, and the Book of the Church,—all of them being 
more or lc.ss tinged with his political and religious 
views—belong to this period, and were received with 
rapture and applaa.se by a considerable portion of the 
public. His prose style—originally formed by a 
careful study of the best masters—^liad attained an 
unusual vigour and polish from the constant practice 
of composition, and in the trick of writing pleasantly 
on a given subject he was certainly excelled by no 
contemporary scribe. 

With regard to his personal history at this time, 
we find few incidents worth narrating. He passed 
his days amidst his books, (taking, for health’s sake 
an occasional conntiy stroll,) and it was only at 
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interrals, few and far between, that he permitted 
liimsclf to be drawn from liis aeclnsion. His letters, 
indeed, are full of interesting information on liter^ 
and other topics; but we must content ourselves with 
veiy brief eitracts from them. During a visit to 
London in the winter of 1823-34, in a letter to Mrs. 
Southey, he thus sketches one of the most remarkable 
men of the period—the celebrated Rowland Hill;— 

" Rowland, a fine tall old man, with strong features, 
very like hia portrait, began by r^ing three verses for 
his text, stooping to the book In a very pecullw manner. 
Having done this, he stood up erect and said, ‘ Why, 
the text is a sermon, and a very weighty one too.' I 
could not always follow his delivery, the loss of his 
teeth rendering his words sometimes indistinct, and the 
more so because his pronunciation is peculiar, generally 
giving e the sound of ai, like the French. His manner 
was animated and striking, sometimes impressive and 
dignified, always remarkable; and so powerful a voice 
1 have rarely or never heard. Sometimes ho took off 
his spectacles, frequently stooped down to read a text, 
and on these occasions he seemed to double his body, so 
high did he stand. He told one or two familiar stories, 
and used some odd expressions, such as—‘ A murrain 
on those who preach that when we are sanctified we do 
not grow in grace !’ and again, ‘ 1 had almost said that 
1 had rather see the devil in the pulpit than an Anti- 
nomian I’ The purport of his sermon was good; 
nothing fanatical, nothing enthusiastic, and the Cal¬ 
vinism which it expressed was so qualified as to be 
harmless; the manner that of a performer, as great in 
his line as Kean or Kemble; and the manner it is 
which has attracted so large a congregation about him, 
all of the better order of persons in business.’’ 

At the end of tlic year 1824. Mr. Gilford retired 
from the editorship of tlie Quarferly Review, and it 
was then ])lapcd under I lie nianagoinent of Mr. John 
Taylor Coleridge, (nowMr. Justice Coleridge,) of whose 
judgment and ability bouthey ciitcriaincd n high 
opinion. 'B'riling from Keswick in January 1825, 
he thus counsels the new editor on the conduct of the 
Review:— 

“ The Quarterly Review has been overlaid witii sta¬ 
tistics, as it was once with Greek critici.on. It is the 
disease of the age—the way in which verliosc diilness 
spends itself. The journal wants more of the litera 
humaniorea, and in a huinancr tone tban it has been 
wont to observe. 1 think a great deal ut good may be 
done by conciliating young writers who are going wrong, 
by leading them with a friendly hand inu> the rigtit 
path, giving them all the praise they deserve, and ad¬ 
vising or insinuating raiJicr than reprehending. Keats 
might have been won in that manner, and perhaps have 
been saved. So 1 have been assiircd.... Do not overwork 
yourself, nor sit up loo late, and never continue at any 
one mental employment after you are tired of tf. Take 
this advice from one who has attained to great self- 
management in this respect." 

In the summer of 1825 Southey was enabled to 
carry into execution a design which he had long 
entertained of paying a visit to Holland. Having 
reached Leyden, Lis further progress was for some 
time delayed by a troublesome wound in bis foot, 
which proved to be one of those disagreeable occur¬ 
rences that he could hardly regret, as it introduced 
him to the household of an amiable and accomplished 
man of letters whom lie ever, afterwards held in high 


esteem,—by name Bilderdijk. Borne time before, 
Southey had received a Dntc^ translation of hia poem 
of Roderick, from the pen of Madam Bilderdijk, ao- 
companied by a Latin letter from her hnsbandi and he 
had vbited Leyden principally for the purpose of see¬ 
ing them. Upon his arrival, finding that he was an 
invalid, they insisted on his taking up his abode with 
them. He availed himself of the offer, and remained 
under their hospitable roof tliree weeks, treated with 
marked attention, and becoming eveiy day more at¬ 
tached to tliem. So great was the impression which 
tlieir kindness made upon him, that the next year, as 
he could not prevail on them to visit him at Keawick, 
he undertook another journey to Leyden. In com¬ 
municating this intention to his friend Dr. Jebb, 
(Bishop of Limerick,) in April 1826, he thus speaks 
of the attention he had received in Bildcrdijk’s house. 
“ Here 1 was nursed,” he writes, “ as if 1 had been 
tlicir brother; and thither, as they cannot come and 
visit me, 1 am going to see them once more. Were 
Leyden ten times aa distant as it is, 1 would take the 
journey, for the pleasure which I shall give and receive. 

I knew him only by letter till I was cast upon their 
compassion. But Bilderdijk is one of those men 
whose openness of heart yon perceive at first sight; 
and when 1 rame to know them both, if I had sought 
the world over, it would not have been possible for 
me to have found two persons with whom J. should 
have felt myself more entirely in unison; except 
indeed that my host stands np, like a true Hollander 
of the old stamp, for the-Synod of Dort.” Bilderdijk 
was at this time upwards of seventy years of age, and 
of weakly constitution. His only means of subsistence 
was a pension of about 140/. a-year, and his wife, a 
woman of great talent, was twenty-four years his 
junior. They had one son,—a poor sickly boy of 
twelve,—but a happier family, according to the liBU- 
reate’s testimony, the world never saw. 

During his second absence in Holland a curious 
circumstance took place, which might have had an 
important influence oiT Southey’s fortunes. As he 
passed through Brussels, on his return home, he learnt 
that he had been put iu nomination, and elected a 
Member of Parliament for the borough of Downton 
in Wiltshire. The strange occurrence was partially 
explained by the following note, which he found 
awaiting him in London, and which was afterwards 
discovered to have been written by Lord Radnor 

« July loth. 1826." 

" A zealous admirer of the British Constitution in 
Church and State, being generally pleased with Mr. 
Southey’s ‘ Book of the Church,’ and professing himself 
quite delighted with the summary on the last p^ of 
that work, and entertaining no doubt that the writer of 
that page really felt what he wrote, and, consequently, 
would be ready, if he had an opportunity, to support the 
sentiments there set forth, has therefore been anxious 
that Mr. Southey should have a seat in the ensning 
Parliament; and having a little interest, hai so managed 
that he is at this moment in possession of that seat 
under this aingle iiyunctionUt sustineat finniter, 
Btrenue et eonunno, qum ipso bene docoit ease ansti- 
I aenda.” 
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This unexpected honour Southey had the good sense 
to decline, being well aware that it was a position for 
which his habits and feelings entirely unfitted him; 
and to this resolution he fii'mly adhered, though his 
friends seriously proposed to purchase a qualification 
for him, in the shape of an estate of 300f. a-ycar. 

As we approach the concluding years of Southey’s 
life, we cannot refrain from quoting, as a proper 
introduction, the following summary of his personal 
character by his friend Mr. Henry Taylor, the accom¬ 
plished author of " Philip van Artcreldo— 

“ His sixty summers—^what are they in truth} 

By Providence pecuUarly blest, 

With him the strong hilarity of j'outh 
Abides, despite grey hairs, a constant guest. 

His sun has veer’d a point towards the west, 

But light as dawn his heart is glowing yet,— 

That heart the simplest, gentlest, kindliest, best. 
Where truth and manly tenderness arc met 
With faith and heavenward hope, the suns that 
sever set." 

His industry at this period, we may remark, was 
most exemplary. All liis life long he had leaned on 
literature as his main support; but in the autumn of 
his days his assiduity was greater even than in their 
spring-time and summer. Although “ his whole 
pleasure and happiness was centred in his home,”— 
notwitbstaudmg his thoroughly domestic liabils— 
“bis fanply,” observes the Rev. Mr. Southey, "neces¬ 
sarily saw but little of him. He couid not, however 
ho might wish it, join the summer eveuing walk, or 
make one of the circle round the winter hearth, or 
even spare timo for conversation after the family 
meals.... Every day, every hour had its allotted em¬ 
ployment; always were there engagements to pub¬ 
lishers imperatively requiring punctual fulfilment; 
always the current expenses of a large household to 
take anxious thought for: he had no crops growing 
while he was idle. ‘ My ways,’ he used to say, ‘ are 
os broad as the king’s highroad, and my means lie 
in an inkstand.’ ” It is pleasant to know that he went 
about his daily tasks in a cheerful and unrepining 
mood, and that he regarded a life of toil as a fair 
payment for the many blessings by which be was 
sonounded. His library, which consisted at bis death 
of something like 14,000 volumes, contained nearly 
all tlie works which he required in the course of his 
varied reading, aud it was especially rich in Spanish 
and Portuguese book^ oud MSS. The room wbicli ho 
constantly occupiedSras filled with his handsomest 
and most precious volumes, “ arranged,” says his son, 
“ with much taste, according to his own fashion, with 
due regard to size, colour, and condition; and he 
used to contemplate these, his carefully accumulated 
and mneh prized treasures, with even more pleasure 
and pride than the greatest connoisseur his finest 
speeimens of the old masters; and justly, for they 
were both the necessaries and luxuries of life to him; 
both the very instruments whereby he won, hardly 
enough, his daily bread, and the source of all his 
pleasures and recreations—the pride of his eyes and 
the joy of his heart.” 


We will not attempt to touch on the various topics 
embraced by his correspondence in these later years. 

It is enough to say that some of his letters to his 
intimate friends ^splay his usual playfulness and 
buoyancy of disposition; whilst others abomid with 
shrewd remarks on the politics and literature of the 
period. As a specimen of his later epistolary style, 
we are tempted to find space for the following sketch 
of Barry the painter, from a letter addressed to Allan 
Cunningham, who was then engaged on his “Lives of 
the Painters,” for Murray’s Pamily Library:— 

“ I knew Barry, and have been admitted into his den j 
in his worst (that is to say, in his maddest) days, when ; 
he was employed upon his Paudora. He wore at that j 
time an old coat of green baize, but from which time | 
had taken all the green that incrustations of paint and i 
dirt had not covered. Ills wig was one which you 
might suppose he bad borrowed from a scarecrow; all 
round it there projected a fringe of his own gray hair. 
Ho lived alone, in a house which was never cleaned; . 
and he slept on a bedstead with no other furniture than ^ 
a blanket nailed on the one side. I wanted him to visit j 
me. ‘No,’ he said, ‘he would not go out by day, | 
because he could not spare time from his great pictura; 
and if he went out in the evening the Academicians i 
would w.aylay him and murder him.’ In this solitary, | 
sullen life he continued till he fell ill, very probably for I 
want of food sufficiently nourishing; and after lying ' 
two or three days under his blanket, he had just ; 
strength enough left to crawl to his own door, open it, i 
and lay himself down with a papur iu his baud, on 
which he had written his wish to be carried to the house 
of Mr. Carlisle (Sir Anthony) in Soho Square. There 
he was taken care of; and the danger from which he 
had thus escaped seems to have cured his mental hallu¬ 
cinations. He cast his slough afterwards; appeared : 
decently dressed and in bis own grey hair, and mixed | 
in such society as he liked. 1 should have told you i 
that, a little before his illness, he had with much per- 
sunsion been induced to pass a niglit at some person's ' 
house in the country. When he came down to break- ■ 
fast the next morning, and was asked how he had 
rested, he said, remarkably well; he had not slept , 
in sheets for many years, and really ho thought it was a ! 
very comfortable thing.” 

During a visit to London in the autumn of 1830, 
tempted partly by the stirruig nature of the times, { 
Southey mixed more iu general soeiety than he had [ 
been accustomed to do on similar occasions, and 
was introduced to many distinguished personages. 
Amongst other engagements lie dined with the 
Duchess of Kent, and was much gratified, says his 
son, “ by her bringing forward the Princess Victoria, 
then eleven years of age, to tell him she Imd lately 
read with pleasure his ‘Life of Nelson.’ ” Political 
friends aud political opponents whom he had never 
seen flocked around him, and hastened to do him 
honour. “The Duke of Wellington,” he says, in 
one of his letters, “sent me a card; but I could 
not accept the invitation. But the oddest thing 
that befcl me was that .as I rose from my knee at the 
levee, my hand was unexpectedly caught hold of and | 
shaken by Lord Brougham.” With the latter learned { 
lord, who was then Lord Chancellor, he had afterwards ; 
some interesting correspondence on the expediency of j 
extending a more liberal government patronage to the ! 
profession of literatnre.; I 
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Before we draw this biography to a conclusion, a 
few words may be said respecting the last great work, 
and certamly not the least celebrated, which proceeded 
from Southey’s pen: we allude to “Hie Doctor.” 
This production formed at once the chief recreation 
and employment of his declining years, and was in- 
' tended as a receptacle for all the “ odd knowledge and 
playful fancies ” which he had been unable to embody 
I in any of his former works. The first two volumes 
were published anonymously in 1834, and ^thoi^h 
the secret was known to a few of his most intimate 
' friends, Southey took great pains to conceal^ it even 
' from the members of his own family; and in order 
that his well-known handwriting (which, by the way, 
was neatness and elegance itself) miglit not be do- 
I tected by the printers, tho manuscript was copied by 
i a friend’s hand before it went to press, 
j The poet was enjoying the surprise created by the 
appearance of this strange book, and smiling at the 
comments of his friends, when he was stunned by the 
occurrence of a domestic calamity which summoned 
up all his fortitude. His faithful partner, who, in his 
own words, had been for forty years tlie life of his 
j life, was separated from him by a visitation worse 
than death itself, and his happy home was rendered 
j desolate. 

1 How acutely he felt this calamity, we need not say. 

I For many months he laboured wider the deepest 
j despondency. His mind was unstrung; he was 
“ shaken to the root,” and knowing that his income 
mainly depended on his own exertions, ho became 
seriously anxious about the future. At this juncture, 
he received l)y the post one morning an official letter 
from Sir Robert Peel, who was tlieii Prime Minister, 
olTering him a baronetcy, as a reward for his literary 
exertions, accompanied by a private epist Ic from the 
same distinguished minister, enjoining him to state 
unreservedly whether there was anything that could 
be done for him by the Government which would be 
serviceable or acceptable to him. lu reply to this 
communication, Southey made a frank statement 
of his circumstances and prospects, lie drew at¬ 
tention to the only certain sources of income which 
he possessed, and to the provision which he had made 
for liis family by means of life-a-ssurauees. He stated 
—and truly stated—^that the main dependence of his 
family had been, and must still continue to be, on his 
daily industry. As a literary man he had been 
hitherto not unsuccessful. “But the confidence I 
used to feel in myself,” he went on to say, “ is now 
failing. I was young, in health and heart, on my lost 
birth-day, when I completed my sixtieth year. Since 
then 1 have been shaken to the root. It has pleased 
God to visit me with the severest of all domestic 
afflictions, those alone excepted into which sin enters. 
My wife, a true helpmate as over man was blest with, 
lust her senses a few months ago. She is now in a 
lunatic asylum; and broken sleep and anxious thoughts, 
from which there is no escape in the night season, 
have made me feel how more than possible it is that 
a sudden stroke may deprive mo of those faculties by 


the exercise of which this poor family has been 
hitherto supported.” The baronetcy he, of course, 
entirely declined. 

About three montlis afterwards, Southey received 
another letter from Sir Robert, in which he informed 
him that he had had the gratification of attaching his 
name to a warrant which would add 300f. per annum 
to the amount of his existing pension. Tliis muni¬ 
ficent act was rendered still more graceful and more 
pleasing to the poet’s feelings by the concluding words 
of the letter which communicated the welcome intel¬ 
ligence. 

“I trust you can have no difficulty,” wrote the 
premier, (whose kindness to men of letters must be 
numbered amongst the many virtues for which he is 
held in honour,) “in sanctioning what 1 have done 
with your consent, as 1 have acted on your suggestion, 
and granted the pension on a public principle—the 
recognition of literary and scientific eminence as a 
public claim. The other persons to whom I have ad¬ 
dressed myself on the subject are—Professor Aircy of 
Cambridge, the first of living mathematicians and as¬ 
tronomers,—^the first of this country, at least,—Mrs. 
Somerville, Sharon Turner, and James Montgomery 
of Sheffield.” 

After tliree years of mental alienation, Mrs. Southey 
breathed her last in December 1837. In the following 
summer, to recruit his health and spirits, a short tour 
on'the Continent was proposed to the bereaved 
husband; and in the company of several friends he 
made an excursion through some of the most in¬ 
teresting parts of tho nortVi of France. Only one 
more event of his life remains to be noticed. On the 
5th of June, 1S3U, he was married to Miss Bowles, a 
lady of some literary celebrity. His reasons for 
taking tiiis step arc thus detailed in a letter to his 
friend Walter Savage Landor. “I have now,” he 
writes, in March, 1839, " only one daughter left, and 
my son divides the year between college and home. 

... Reduced in number as my family has been within 
the last few years, my spirits would hardly recover 
their habitual and healthy cheerfulness, if 1 had not 
prevailed upon Miss Bowles to share my lot (or the 
remainder of our lives. Tlicrc is just such a disparity 
of age as is fitting; we have been well acquainted 
with each other more than twenty years, and a more 
perfect conformity of disposition could not exist; so 
that, in resolving upon what must be either the weakest 
or the wisest act of a scxagenariau’s life, I am well 
assured that, according to human foresight, I have 
judged well and acted wisely, both for myself and my 
remaining daughter.” 

From this period, however, his faculties failed him, 
or at any rate, their vigour and activity no lon^r 
remained. A few melancholy signs of his approaching 
disorder had long excited the apprehensions of his 
friends. A loss of memory, “a confusion of time, 
place, and person, tlie losing his w-ay in well-known 
places,” were too faithful indications of the sad blank 
which was doomed to follow. He sank at last into a 
hopeless mental lethargy, which is thus described by 
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his son and biographer. In the earlier stages of his 
disorder, (if the term may be fitly applied to a case 
which was not a perversion of the faculties, but their 
decay,) he could still converse at times with much of 
his old liveliness and energy. When the mind was, 
as it were, set going upon some familiar subject, for a 
little time you could not perceive much failure; but if 
the thread was broken, if it was a conversation in 
which new topics were started, or if any argument 
was commenced, his powers failed him at once, and 
a painful sense of this seemed to come over him for 
the moment. His recollection first failed <is to recent 
events, and his thoughts appeared chiefly to dwell 
upon those long past, and as his mind grew weaker, 
these recollections seemed to recede still further back. 
Names he could rarely remember, and more than once, 
when trying to recall one which he fell he ought to 
know, 1 have seen him press his hand upon his brow, 
while he sadly exclaimed,—^‘Memory! memory! u'licre 
art thou gone?’” 

Such is the gloomy picture presented by his son of 
Southey’s last days. At length, on the 21st of March 
1843, a brief attack of fever ended his mortal career. 
He was buried in Crosthwaite churchyard; Mr. 
Wordsworth being the only intimate friend who, 
besides the members of his own family, followed his 
remains to their last resting-place. I 


BUSH WEDDINGS AND WOOINGS. 

BY MES. TRAILL. 

Author of ** Letteri /rom the Backmood$ of CanadOt the wife 
of a Brttah OJicer." 

I KEMRBiBER being greatly amused by the descrip¬ 
tion of a remarkably juvenile wedding among the 

Yankees, which was sent me by my friend M.- 

some years ago, shortly after her emigration to 
Canada; the parties alluded to being mere boys and 
prls, of thirteen and fifteen, who took into their wise 
heads to show their special love of independence, by 
marrying and setting up for themselves. But in our 
portion of the province the picture is often reversed; 
afiairs matrimonial frequently wear a different 
aspect; many of our Bush marriages being more 
remarkable for tlic antiquity of the bride and bride¬ 
groom than their juvenility. 

It is no unusual thing to sec venerable grey¬ 
beards or ancient graqdsires, without a tooth in their 
heads, hobbling to clKircli, not as might be supposed, 
to bestow their countenance and advice upon their 
blooming descendants on such an occasion, but on 
their own accounts, and, 1 am concerned to say, I 
cannot bear high testimony to the disinterested 
motives that govern many of these unions. 

If a wommi happens to be left in a stale of 
widowhood, with a few acres of land cleared and 
cropped, a yoke of oxen, two or three cows, a little 
poultry, and a fat hog in the stye, there is sure to be 
a general race among the widowers, with or without 
families, and needy bachelors, for her hand and 
worldly possessions. 


Great and assiduous is the court paid to the owner 
of these same goods and chattels; be she ev» so old 
or so ugly, it matters not a rush. The most vixenish 
old scold that ever tormented a worthy, meek-spirited 
spouse to death, will be sure to receive plentr (d* 
offers of marriage. The more important her worldly 
goods, the more numerous and importunate her 
suitors; every cow, or pig, or sheep, outbslanoes 
some notorious flaw in her temper, age, or reputa¬ 
tion. 

It is in fact the age and disposition of her yoke of 
oxen, the size and beauty of her swine, not her own 
size or beauty; the good character of her cows, not 
her own fair name, that is the matter under considera¬ 
tion. I heard of one old lady who received four 
offers in one week, on the reputation of a fine thrifty 
sow of a particular good breed; but, however grati¬ 
fied they may be by the flattering preference shown 
to their antiquated charms, they in their turns are 
apt to become cautious, and those who bid up the 
highest ore sure to carry the day, unless the old fool 
should take it in her head to give the preference to 
some among her younger wooers, and take to herself 
a youthful spouse to tyrannize over her for the 
remainder of her days. 

One buxom widow tliat I knew actually feigned to 
forget how many months she had been wearing her 
weeds for her poor dear husband; she could not tell 
whether she had been a widow six months or four, 
but she thought it must be six. It was barely four; 
but then her new suitor was so urgent to make sure 
of her hand agaiust a host of rivals, and he was 
young and strong, and she thought would carry on 
the labour of the farm for her and her two children 
so nicely, without any trouble on her part, that she 
married forthwith. Like many such speculations, 
hers proved a failure; and. she only secured to herself 
a lazy, selfish tyrant, who came like a locust to devour 
the produce of her land, and lay bis clutches upon her 
little property to the disadvantage of her children. 
Tliis, however, he finds he cannot do. The law not 
allowing the children’s property (and female children 
inherit on equal terms when the father dies intestate) 
to be alienated from them by a second marriage, nor 
can it be shared by the cliildren of the widow by 
another husband. Small harmony, as you may 
imagine, exists between such a couple, and as a house 
divided against it self cannot stand, this most amiable 
husband contemplates leaving his wife to scratch for 
her two chickens as she best can, and returning from 
whence he came. 

Iwas once the unintentional witness to two weddings 
on the same day. It chanced that I was spending 
the morning at the house of the clergyman of ———, 
when two parties of young people came to be married, 
accompanied by their parents and friends. 

The marriage ceremony took place in the sitting- 
room where the family were assembled. I knew 
.something of the first couple that were introduced. 
The bride was a good-humoured, ignorant "Wiltshire 
lass of seventeen, adorned with blushes and grins, and 
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a neat cotton gonm and black bonnet lined with pink. 
By some unaccountable stupidity the young woman 
was placed next to her own brother, a tall sheepish 
lout of eighteen, while the bridegroom stood on the 
opposite side of the room, lost amongst a throng of 
old people and bridesmaids, where he stood twirling 
his hat and looking as if he was marvelling what he 
came there for, Tliis arrangement had the effect of 
producing some ridiculous confusion. The clergyman, 
mistaking the bridesman for the bonny bridegroom, 
proceeded with great solemnity to exhort the young 
people on their duties, and by-and-by to scold the 
aforesaid lout for his backwardness in making the 
proper responses; matters had gone as far as that 
most important question “ Wilt thou take this 
woman,” &c., when the embarrassment of the parties 
increased to a ludicrous degree. Nancy cast an 
imploring look at her lover, but finding the minister 
was growing positive, and convinced by this time that 
all was not right, she began to biusli deeper than ever, 
and at last stammered out, 

“ Bless ye, zur, but that aii’t he that should be 
married to I. That’s brother!” 

Having said this, she danced across the room, and, 
pulling her discomfited spouse elect by the sleeve, 
shoved him into the place her brother occupied, and 
stuck herself by his side, witli an air of self-satisfaction 
at her own management that caused even the grave 
' features of the matron of the house to relax into a 
smile, and brought my risible muscles into play more 
decidedly than strict decorum warranted. I liad, in 
I trutli, much ado not to laugh outright;—1 only needed, 
I assure yon, one glance from your own mischievous 
black eye to have sot me off—the scene was so truly 
comical; for the clergyman, who was a little deaf at 
times, grow confused, and could not at first compre- 
I bend where the mistake lay. And then the poor 
brother of the bride looked so rueful at being nearly 
forced into a maniage with his own sister, and cast 
such sheepish looks at a tall, gawky lass opposite to 
him, dizened out in a fine green-striped gauze frock, 
(some second-hand piece of ball finery,) with fiounccs 

I innumerable, a dirty splashed dimity jictticoat, short 
i enough to display thick homespun worsted stockings, 

I I and clouted shoes, inch thick with mod. 

“ Why did you not place the bridegroom next your 

daughter?” said Mr.- , rather sternly, to the 

bride’s father. 

“ Lawk, zur! vy, it’s zuch a toime zince voife and 
I ztood up together afore the parzon to be married, 
that I vholly vorgot all about un,” said the old man 
“ but I promize your vurzhip I’ll rememlmr better 
next toime.” 

Methought his old dame looked a little sour at this 
declaration of her simple spouse, though, 1 am sure, 
he meant no offence to his worthy partner. 

So ended the first wedding; and, as soon os they 
had departed, in came the second couple. They were 
not quite such a set of ninnies as the former party; 
but the bride looked sad, and the groom grave; and 
they were united without a gleam of the sunshine of 


true love glancing over tlieir faces. I felt mehmcholv 
as 1 contemplated the sorrowful faces of the bride and 
the mother who stood near her; and argued but little 
for her happiness, when 1 saw the air of indifference 
with which the husband left his newly-made wife to 
tread her way through the deep miry streets alone; 
while he stalked on at a quick pace tefore her, appa* 
rcntly unmindful of her, for he never once turned his 
head to see how she made her way along the wet 
rough road. 

1 remember, a few months before my own marriage, 
1 found a wedding-ring lying on the threshold of the 
church porch at Waltham Abbey. 1 tried, witliout 
effect, to discover the owner of the lust ring;—^the 
curate could throw no light on the mystery,—the clerk 
of the parish only answered, with a facetious wink 
and nod,—“Oh! well. Miss, I suppose it is a sign 
you won’t be long without a ring on your finger. 
You may say, you are already provided for;” and he 
cast a sly glance towards the curate as he spoke, who 
chanced to be a single man, and one of the beaux of 
the plac.e, and w'ho, I dare say, was as much annoyed 
as myself at this witticism of the clerk’s. The 
sexton, with a grave shake of his bead, on being 
shown the ring, observed,—“ She was a careless wife 
that dropped that ring; depend upon it, her husband 
will have little good of her.” 

The history of the lost ring haunted my imagination 
for a long time. I often wondered if it had been 
dropped accidentally by some faithful wife, who would 
long deplore its loss, and vainly seek it. Or had it 
been cast away in high disdain % some indignant and 
heart-wounded bride? I could suppose a high- 
spirited young woman treated in the contemptuous 
nmnner of the bride whoso nuptials I witnessed, 
tearing the fetter from her finger, and casting it from 
her in bitterness of spirit. 

There is an evil that is not of unfrcquenl occur¬ 
rence in this country, and is a source of much 
domestic infelicity, besides having a demoralizing 
tendency. It is this-. Many men coming to the 
colony, having previously deserted their wives, or 
been deserted by them, pass themselves off for un¬ 
married persons; and, after having induced some un¬ 
conscious or thoughtless girl to marry them, forsake 
their victim, on the plea of illegality in the marriage. 
1 have met with instances in which the young women, 
with blind infatuation, refused to listen to the warning 
of friends, and have shut their eyes to proofs of 1 he 
most startling nature; and there are not wanting 
instances of clandestine marriages where you would 
least expect to hear of such romantic proceedings— 
among the humbler class of settlers. 

It is not very long ago since a farmer in a neigh¬ 
bouring township, early one morning, saw at his door 
a steed waiting with a side-saddle, and found to his 
utter astonishment it was to convey away his eldest 
daughter,—^liis housekeeper and handmaid, for he was 
a widower. The bride was all dressed for a start, 
when her angry sire intercepted her on her way to 
her lover. The bonny bridegroom contrived, how- 
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ever, to mollify the resentment of the old man, and 
he even accompanied them to church, and gave away 
the bride. So, in this instance, the course of true love 
did mu smooth; but it is a solitary instance, for I 
could record several runaway matches where the 
wrath of tlie parents was scarcely less than that of 
the lather of fair Ellen, the lost bride of Nethcrby, 
in Scott’s ballad. 

Our young people generally marry on pretty equal 
terms. The lass brings for her tocher cows or sheep, 
and often a portion of wild land, or the prospect of 
it. The husband bos generally a lot of land, say a 
hundred acres, a log liousc or a good roomy shanty, 
a yoke of oxen with which to work the land; and if 
lie be active and sober, the axo soon hews them out a 
strait path in the world; and the wife clothes her 
young family, her husband and herself, in warm and 
comfortable homespun garments, dyed by her own 
hands, and often the web is woven in the house, or 
at a neighbour’s. The loom is frequently seen in the 
dwellings of the emigrant, many of wliom had fol¬ 
lowed the craft of weavers in the old country. I 
have liad female servants in my house who could card 
and weave both. As to knitting, it is an accom¬ 
plishment learned by all classes; liere our ladies 
think it no disgrace to bring their balls of yarn, and 
ply their fingers while they chat away. For my own 
port, I envy and admire their skill and usefulness, 
whilst I find myself too stupid to imitate their good 
example. I fancy I could sooner learn to spin than 
shape a stocking. 

No wonder the old-established families of the 
middling class thrive and become prosperous. The 
Canadian housewife turns every thing to account. 
They so contrive to gather up all fragments that 
nothing be lost: even the snips aud shreds of worn- 
out garments arc not wasted, but are cut in strips 
about an inch wide and sewed together. If white, 
these rags are dyed with amotto, Spanish brown, 
butternut bark, the bark of the oak, or with indigo, 
aud many other dyes of native vegetables aud earths. 
These are then wound up in large balls and scut to 
the loom, where they arc manufactured into very 
decent carpeting. 1 have seen them in bedrooms, 
and even parlours, where they looked very neat and 
even gay; besides these economical coverings for the 
floors, the settlers’ wives sometimes spin a coarse sort 
of yarn, which is dyed grey, or some sober colour, 
and is then woven %n'lo very respectable carpeting, 
which resembles a coarse drugget, aud looks quite as 
well. They also have bed-covers m.'ide of the same 
material, but it is more gaily coloured, aud woven in 
patterns. 

The inferior wool is pulled and washed clean, and 
made up into thick warm quilts, one of which, con¬ 
taining from five to six pounds of wool, will be equal 
in warmth and comfort to two pairs of blankets. I’hc 
winter sheets arc often composed of a mixture of flax, 
thread, and wool, such os is usually worn by the men 
as shirts, and the women as petticoats, or-dyed for 
outer garments. When intended to be worn as gowns. 


the wool is either dyed blue, grey, brown, or red, or 
woven in stripes or checks. Sometimes you see them 
made of the native grey of the sheep, which, when 
mixed with white, and striped, looks very well, and 
never changes its colour. 

Tlie couutiy flannel sells from three to four 
shillings a yard. It is full a yard wide; the frilled doth 
is half the width, but, being much finer and thicker, 
is nearly double the price. Sheep arc the greatest 
source of comfort the settler con possess. Let him get 
the length of keeping a small flock, and he will 
never need to go to the store for comfortable and 
decent clothing for his family. Besides the wool, he 
can have fresh meat aud plenty of caudles; a luxniy 
which those who cannot kill sheep or beef must 
either forego, or pay at the enormous rate of a shilling 
a pound for candles half made of lard: if he buj's the 
tailow, he must give scvcnpence and cightpcnce i>cr 
pound for it, and then be at the trouble of making 
them at home. This last, however, is the cheapest 
plan, and I would recommend it as most economical 
to the housewife. 

The resinous knots of the pine and hemlock are 
often the only light the poorest settlers have to do 
their evening work by; a good store of these laid by 
for winter use is no bod thing. 1 have often been 
glad to avail myself of this substitute for caudles; in 
the parlour and in the kitchen no other light is used 
excepting on particular occasions. This is one of the 
many expedients which necessity and want of money 
teaches the emigrant to adopt. 

Many indeed are the useful acquirements of the 
settler’s wife in this country. The young women are 
brought up in the practice of every kind of domestic 
thrifliness; they make the soap soft and hard; the 
candles, the sugar; they spin, they knit, they card 
the wool, they dress the flax, they dye the yam and 
thread—to say nothing of the usual feminine accom¬ 
plishments of pickling, preserving, making butter and 
cheese. They arc their own mantua-makers, and 
their husbands’ tailors; while the men by turns 
follow the various crafts of weaver, shoemaker, boat- 
builder, and carpenter; in short, they ean generally 
I turn their hands to any thing that necessity requires 
! them to make or mind, besides the ordinary occupation 
of the farmer. 

With such habits of industry, no wonder if our 
young couples set poverty at defiance, and become 
independent in every sense of the word, aud after a 
few years of honest struggles and toil acquire those 
substantial comforts that are less frequently to be 
seen in the dwellings of tliosc of the higher order of 
emigrants,—I mean, families of the well-educated but 
poor gentlemen. 

1 have told of the weddings and wooings of some 
of the lower class among us, but you must not take 
them as general pictures, but only as individual 
portraits. As to the young people of the better 
sort, they nsually many and are given in marriage at 
a much earlier period than is customary at home, from 
sixteen to twenty being the common age for our 
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yomg ladies to be wooed and won. I must confess 
I am rather an advocate for early marriages, while the 
young heart’s affections are warm and untainted by 
interested motives; while they arc yet unspotted by 
the world, or corrupted by the worldly and mercenary 
spirit tliat now walks this fair earth amidst the 
haunts of fashion and wealth. There is a spring and 
elasticity in the youthful mind that leads it to con¬ 
form to circumstances, however adverse they may be, 
which enables the young wife and mother to struggle 
more cheerfully against trials which would break the 
spirit of those more advanced in age. Her hope is 
more lively, she looks forward to those years to come 
when the trouble and sorrow of youth shall have 
disappeared or been overcome, and she docs not 
despond. The brigljt light of youth and healfli and 
joy gilds the edges of the dark cloud that hovers 
over her; she hopes to emerge from its obscurity like 
the moon walking in light in the clouded sky. 

Whatever m.ay be the arguments used by the wise 
and prudent against early marriages in Britain, 1 
uphold them ns wise and prudent measures in British 
America; and so, wisliiiig the single nian-ied and the 
married happy, I close my chapter on Weddings in 
the Backwoods. 


A TRANSATLANTIC OPINION OF THOMAS 
CARLYLE. 

(KKDORSED by SIANl’ ON THIS SIDE TUB WATEn.) 

The chief defect of Thomas Carlyle is his lack of 
practicality when writing on practical subjects. In a 
world constructed on different principles he might be 
a very available man; but the planet Earth has been 
set spinning in space, subject to certain conditions on 
the part of its mixed population, which, upon the 
whole, merely for the sake of existence, it is as well, 
perhaps, to obey. In fact, under obedience to the 
gi-e.it laws of tlic universe, there is considerable social 
trimming and shifting of position to be done before the 
complicated mechanism of society can move at all. 
Pure autocratic humanity is at tlie mercy of inferior 
powers. We live dependent upon our own weaknesses 
or inflrmities, and upon the weaknesses or infirmities 
of others. We are sophisticated; and to accomplish 
any good in the world we must remember this, else 
wo arc apt to dwell in abstractions, to be mere iso¬ 
lated speculators upon human affairs, arrogating some 
diviner intelligence than the working men around us; 
while thinking we are gods, accomplishing ourselves 
in the purest vices of devils, unmitigated selfishness. 
The moralist separating himself from the problems of 
active life, with their relative conditions, becomes 
simply a grumbler. In this world we must do the 
best we can, and take what we can get; for the 
greatest misery is to do nothing, and to receive 
something is essential to life. The common sense of 
mankind has bestowed a vulgar epithet upon the 
philosophers whose chief occupation is railing at the 
world, even from the steps of the temple. They arc 
Croakera, Scolds; and at common law, which sup-i 


posed them to be eonffned to the feminine gender, 
when they became insupportable in old English villages, 
they were liable to an ignominious ducking in a horse 
pond. You do not alter the character by changii^ I 
the gender, or giving it the use of type or the freedom ; 
of the London Press. The more conspicuous the I 
stage the greater the nuisance. Wo can only see a 
difference in degree between the virago who annoys a j 
village, or the self-styled philosopher who bores the ; 
world with his fault-finding: if the one should be i 
dipped in a puddle, the other should be drowned in I 
the Atlantic. \ 

Now Carlyle, a Scotchman, of very proud and lofty j 
instincts, undoubtedly, is not exempt from a certain I 
resemblance to the communis rixatrix of Blackstone. ! 
He is for ever huffing and snarling at the world, 
quarrelling with everything but his bread and butter, j 
The politics of tlic world arc all wrong; the kings are 
wrong; tlie democrats arc wrong; civilization is all 
on tlie wrong track,—its manufactures, railways, its 
tliousand means; the Church is all wrong,—a mere 
shabby priestcraft, a system of fraud and delusion. 

Now it is very easy to get one’s opinions unsettled 
upon any of the positive institutions of the world, | 
and we are willing to admit the constant law of change ' 
which governs them, but, for the time being, they are j 
our homes and shelter; and a wise man, we think, | 
will accomplish his reforms through them, not waste ! 
his efforts in unprofitably railing against them. I 

Take the representative system in politics, to which ' 
the world is universally tending in some democratic 
form: it calls for the wisest counsel, the best head, 
and the purest aims to guide it. It is worse tlian idle 
at this time to prate of the superiority of a strong j 
usurpation of a kingcraft, or talk of a theocracy. | 
Undoubtedly, you may find virtues in the latter 
systems, and evils in the existing ones, and you may i 
ring the changes to the end of time. As there is a 
vice of too much confidence in forms, tliere is equal 
evil in a contempt for them. It is a grand defect of 
the railer in snatching after some imaginary good to | 
lose the benefit in his way. So Carlyle attacks the ; 
Church of England as an undisguised mass of insiu- ; 
cerity, though he cannot discover a real evil which is | 
not denounced by its liturgy and pulpits daily. The 
difference between the two is that the Church is a J 
uniform, steady, both conservative and reforming in- { 
stitution, striking at the roots of abuses as they arise, j 
constantly invigorating society, involving the truest ;j 
and purest system of ethics, and the higlicst culture ji 
of the individual, while the new philosophers who |. 
affect to see the world from a loftier point of view, |, 
are driven about in a sea of uncertainty, without j, 
guide or landmark, save their individual will. _ If i* I, 
rested with these various opponents of Christianity, |j 
how long should we see marriage preserved, or the L 
Family, or the State, or a Church ? What would be i 
the state of the world under their government or no , 
government of individual intuitions ? | 

lu writing this we are by no means desirous of , 
undervaluing the force and literary ability of Carlyle’# , 
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style, or even of his pung^t and frequently well- 
applied satire; but we would warn our readers against 
the direct destructive tendencies of bia writings. 
That he is not an ordinary vulgar destructive matters 
little; or that he has certain far-fetched substitutes, 
in his own miud, for he gives us uothing dcGuite in 
his writings, to propose for what he would destroy; 
he may be on that account the more dangerous. Uc 
deals with truths to be sure, but truths are keen 
edged weapons, which may wound tlie handler; and 
the most treacherous falsity, perhaps, is a misapplied 
truth. 

—— 

YOUNG’S BERANGER.' 

To reproduce the lyrics of Berauger in English 
verse, is a hard task; as hard as the traiislatlou of 
the " Pickwick Papers ” into Prencli prose, or Burns’s 
Songs or Elliott’s Com Law Rhymes into French 
poetry. It is a difficult matter fur any one wlio has 
not been bom and bred under the same sunshine with 
the author of tlie " Roi d’Yvetot ” and “ Lo Violon 
Brise,” by any process .so thoroughly to acclimate 
himself to his peculiarities of style and felicitous 
idioms of expression, as to understand their full sense 
and spirit, much more to clothe them in a foreign 
dress. It is as hard a matter to make English verse 
of his songs as it would be to make an Englishitiiui of 
Beranger himself, that Poet of Grisetlcs, of Jm 
G rande Nation, of French Democracy and Parisian 
gaiety, folly and love au Sixteme. Classic authors of 
almost any country, who indulge in an elaborate style, 
and write fur posterity and aciidciuic honours, for 
aught that appears to the contrary in their works, 
might easily be translated, physically and bodily, as 
well as in their writings, into foreign parts, without 
doing much violence to their habits of thought or 
nationality of association. But Beranger out of 
France,—away from the vineyards and the vintage— 
from the tri-colour—from the vill.ig.' fi'tes of Passy 
[ and Tours—from the bachelor com i\ lalitics of Paris— 
would be Beranger no longer, llis nationality and 
his individuality arc the life of his poetry aud his 
poetic fame. At home he is universally known; 
abroad, hardly at all; nor can his genius be pro|)erly 
estimated from the point of view which our standards 
of criticism adopt in judging of the merits of works 
of poetic art. % 

In fact, there was hardly ever an author whose 
literary eminence has been so entirely owing to his 
popularity, in the strictest sense of that much abused 
term, as Beranger. Without a libei'al education, 
without literary counexions, or any profound study or 
appreciation, apparently, of the resources of poetry, 
his natural wit, bis lively perceptions of the ludicrous, 
his strong sympathies w'ith humanity, as such, irre¬ 
spective of caste or class, and his vivid imagination, 
have infused into his lyrics the truest poetic spirit, 

(I) “ Bennger; Two nundred of bli Lyrlcd Poenu done Into 
KngUeb Vetw." Bjr WilUsm Young. New York; Putnam. 
ISSO. 


and made them genuine, powerful productions of 
genius. Their appeal is not to the judgment of critics, 
but to the sensibilities of every man who reads them. 
This is a test to which feW poets would choose to 
bring their works; but with Beranger it has been the 
only test to which he has cared to bring his. He 
sings to amuse iiimself, to entertain the public, to 
please llu! people; and, strange to say, he succeeds 
uot only in a.musing himself, but also in entertaining 
the public, and pleasing everybody. To object to 
his morals, or rather his waut of them—to criticise 
his style, or rather his neglect of style—to lament 
that lie should have wasted his life in writing so much 
that is witty, and so little that is wise—all this 
makes him none the less the most popular song-writer 
of the present age. 

Id spile of his popularity at home, all the greater 
since the last Revolution, whieli the whole political 
tendency of liis writings helped lo bring on, Beranger 
has been but little studied or appreciated out of 
France. One principal reason has been the extreme 
difficulty, already adverted to, of adapting inflexible 
English to the necessities of Lis peculiar and very 
independent style, which generally derives half its 
point and beauty from (he uso of happy expressions 
ill the vernacular, which it is almost impossible to 
render clfectively iu a foreign tongue. The few 
translators who have ventured on the work hitherto, 
have succeeded very imperfectly, and none Jiavc 
attempted more than partial selections. We remem¬ 
ber but three volumes of such translations :—one by 
William Audersou, published in Edinburgh; one from 
tlic press of Pickering, by the “ Author of the Exile 
of Idria,” a poem which never took refuge, to our 
knowledge, in this country; and another, a Phila¬ 
delphia collection, issued in a neat volume, in 1844, 
by Carey and Hart. 

In point of fulness aud faithfulness the present 
translations by Mr Young far surpass the previous 
attempts. He has laboured evidently to reproduce 
Berauger as he really is; and to present the poems 
wliieh have made him famous, as nearly os possible, as 
they really are. The work shows much diligence, 
discrimination, and poetic power. It is uniformly 
careful ill execution, and iu the main very successful. 
By way of comparison with its predecessors, take 
that charming song, “ Ma Vocation,” which opens 
with this simple, compact, and touching slanza;— 

" Jct6 suT cette boule, 

Tiaid, chetif et souifrant; 

Etoufffi dans la futile, 

Faute d’etre assez grand; 
line plainte tuuchantc 
De ma bouche sortit, 

Le bon Dieu me dit: ‘Chante, 

Cbante, paovre petit! ” 

This the author of the “ Exile of Idria ” expands 
into English verso as follows:— 

Squalid, faint, and suffering, hurl'd 
Up and down this wbeeling world. 

Crush’d amongst the crowd of men, 

Myself too weak to press again; 
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I bfeaOitd a deep and bitter sigh, 

That spoke my mirits misery; 

Some Ood (hai heard, sw^gesUd, * Sing, 

And Song shall coTuolatwn bring.’ ” 

The Philadelphia translator goes beyond this, and 
undertakes to make a real lyricd affair of it, e. g .:— 

" Cast on this ball, despised, oppiest, 

No giant at the very best, 

I'm stifled by the throng; 

Whilst in distress for aid I cry 
A voice within me bids me try 
The powers of Lyric song; 

Tes ! 'tis a voice that sweetly cries, 

Rise, hapless Beranger, arise. 

And strike the lyre I ” 

Mr. Young catches the true spirit of this simple 
ode for the first time amongst these translators of 
Beiimger:— 

" Plain, sorry, and sickly 
Adrift on this ball. 

Trodden down by the masses 
Because I’m so small; 

To my lips when a murmur 
Will touchingly spring, ^ 

Qod whispers mo kindly, 

• Sing, little one, sing 1 ’ ” 

A few selections from the volume will give the 
better idea both of the spirit of Beranger and the 
style of the translations. The following version of 
the “ lloi D’ Yvetot,” one of the most famous of all 
the poet’s productions, in which, under a lively ballad, 
a satire upon the extravagant magnificence and 
expense of the imperial court is indulged in, is well 
done:— 

“ LE EOI D’YVETOT. 

" There was a K.ing of Yvetdt once. 

But little known in story ; 

To bed betimes, ami rising late, 

Sound sleeper without glory : 

With cotton nigbt-cap, too, instead 
Of crown, would Jenny deck bis head— 

’Tie said, 

Itat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Ub, what a good little king was that I 
Itat tat. 

" Snug in his palace thatch’d with straw', 
lie eat four meals a day; 

And on a donkey, through his realm. 

Took leisurely his way, 

Frank, joyous, from suspicion free, 

One dog alone his guard to be. 

Had he. 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Oh, what a good little king was that I 
Rat tat. 

" One single onerous taste was his—: 

A somewhat lively thirst ; 

But the king who heeds his sulgccts’ good. 
Must heed his own the first. 

A tax at table to allot. 

Direct from every cask he got 
One pot, 

Rat tot, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Ob, what a good little king was that I 
Rat tat. 

'* Since maidens of good family 
With love he could inspire. 

Ills subjects had a hundredfold 
Good cause to call him sire. 


Four times a yeu the roll was beat; 

His men at targets to compete. 

Would meet 

Bat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Ob, what a good littie king was that I 
Rat tat. 

“ He sought not to enlarge his states. 

To neighbours kindness show'd. 

And, model for all potentates. 

Took plcMurc for his code. 

Thus had his people shed no tear • 

Till, dying, they in grief drew near 
His bier. 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, lat tat. 

Oh, what a good little king was that 1 
Rat tat. 

“ And still of that right worthy prince. 

Oft is the portrait shown. 

The sign of a famous drinking house. 

Through all the province known. 

And many a f6te-day crowds will bring 
To tipple there before the ‘ The King,’ 

And sing 

Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, rat tat, 

Ob, what a good little king was that 1 
Rat tat.” 

In a different strain, and with an equal spirit of 
.sympatliy with tlie masses, Beranger often sang the 
glories of the Empire, the great qualities of Napoleon, 
and the souvenirs of his splendid career. As a con¬ 
trast to tho satirical ballad of the King of Yvetot, we 
extract:— 

“ THE people’s EEMimSCENCES. 

“ Ay, many a day the strtfw-tbatch'd cot 
Shall echo with his glory! 

The humblest shed these fifly years 
Shall know no other story. 

There shall tho idle villagers 
To some old dame resort. 

And beg her with those good old talcs 
To make their evenings short. 

What though they say he did us harm. 

Our love this cannot dim; 

Come, Granny, talk of him to us,— 

Come, Granny, talk of him. 

” Well, children: with a train of kings 
Once he pass'd by this spot ; 

’Twas long ago,—I had but just 
Began to boil the pot. 

On foot he climb’d the hill, whereon 
1 watch'd him on his way: 

He wore a small three cornered hat; 

His overcoat was grey. 

I was half frighten'd till he spoke,— 

‘ My dear,’ says he, ‘ how dol’ 

' Oh, Granny, Granny, did he speak T 
What, Granny 1 speak to you ?’ 

“ Next year, as I, poor soul, by chance. 

Through Faria stroll’d one day, 1 

1 saw him taking, with his court. 

To Notre Dame his way. 

The crowd were charm’d with such a show 
Their hearts were filled with pride ■ 

What splended weather for the t£to I 
Heaven favours him I they cried. 

Softly he smiled, for God hfid given 
To bis fond anna a boy. 

* Oh, how much joy yon must have felt; 

Oh, Granny I how mndi joy.’ 
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" Bot when, at length, oar poor Champagne 
By foes was OTerrun, 

He seem’d alone to hold his ground— 

Not dangers would he shun. 

One night—as might be now—I heard 
A knock,—the door unbarr’d. 

And saw,—Good God !—'iwas he himself, 
With but a scanty guard.. 

Oh, what a war is this, he cried, 

Taking this very chair— 

‘ What! Granny, Granny, there he sat? 

What 1 Granny, he sat there 1’ 

/; " 'I’m hung^,' said he : quick, I served 

I Thin wine and hard brown bread, 

I Ho dried his clothes, and by the lire 

To sleep droop'd down his head. 

Waking, he saw my tears:—‘ Cheer up. 

Good dame,’ says he, ‘ I go 
I ' 'Neath Paris wails to strike for Franco 

I i One last avenging blow 1’ 

I He went; but on the cup be used 

I Such value did I set— 

I It has been treasured,' What! 'till now? 

Yon have it. Granny, yet?’ 

“ Hero ’tis; but ’twas the hero’s fate 
To ruin to be led. 

He, whom a Pope had crown’d, alas' 

In a lone isle lies dead. 

'Twas long denied: No, no, said they, 

I Soon shall he reappear ;— 

I O’er ocean comes he; and the foe 

. Shall find his master here. 

I Ah, what a bitter pang I felt 

I When forced to own ’twas true ! 

‘ Poor Granny ! heaven for this, will look. 
Will kindly look on you.’” 

I Tlie “ Violon Brise,” another of Beranger’s most 
I {rapular songs, is in something of the same style, and 
I is ill the original one of the most touching and 
interesting poems of its class ever written. It loses 
much in translation, but Mr. Young gives it with 
much effect 

“ Tire BUOKEN FIDDLE. 

" Come here, my poor dog, honest beast; 

Munch away, never mind my despair. 

Here’s a morsel of cake for to-day, at the least, 

If to-morrow black bread be our fare. 

" IjO-st night in our valley the foe 
Victors only by trickery—spoke: 

' Play a tune, wo would dance;’ but I boldly said, 

‘ No !’ 

So my fiddle in anger they broke. 

" 'Twaa the villagers' orchestra; now 

Happy days, pleasant fgtes, arc no more ! 

In the shade who can getOiii our dances? or how 
Sliall the Loves be aroused as of yore ? 

“ Its strings, they we lustily plied— 

At the dawn of the fortunate day. 

To announce the young bridegroom awaiting the 
bride. 

With his escort to show her the way. 

" Did the priest give an ear to its touch 
ITc our dance without fear would allow; 

The gladness it spread all around it was such. 

It bad smoothed even royalty’s brow. 

" What, and if it has preluded strains 
That our glory was wont to awake ! 

Could I dream that the foemau invading onr plains 
His revenge on a fiddle would take ? 


“ Come here, my poor dog, honest beast; 

Munch away, never mind my despair, 

Here’s a morsel of cake for to-day, at the least, 

If to-morrow black bread be onr fare. 

" How Jong will the Sundays appear. 

In the bam, or beneath the old tree 1 
Will Providence smile on our vintage this year, 
Since silent the fiddle will be? 

“ How It shorten'd the toils of the poor 1 
How it took the chill off from their lot 1 
For the great, and for taxes, and tempests, a cure 
All alone it enliven’d the cot. 

" What hale it hath served to suppress 1 
What tears hath forbidden to flow! 

What good—all the sceptres on earth have done less 
Than wiis done by the scrape of my bow. 

“ But my courage they warm—we must chase 
Such pitiful foes from our land ! * 

They have broken my fiddle—’tis well—in its place, 
The musket I’ll grasp in my band ! 

“ And the friends whom I quit~a long list— 

If I perish some day will recall. 

That the barbarous hordes I refused to assist 
li^a dance o’er the wreck of our fall. 

" Then come, my poor dog, honest beast; 

^Iiinch away, never mind my dcsp.iir. 

Here's a morsel of aakc for to-day, at the least. 

If to-morrow black bread bo our fare," 

Tlic beautiful illustrations wliicli embellish this 
volume, struck off from the plates prepared for the 
illustrated Paris edition, by Perrotiu (wliich is f/ie 
edition of the poet’s works), and the handsome style 
in which it has been published, makes the book very 
atlraclivc. It will be best appreciated by those who 
best understand Beranger and bis position, social, 
poclicul, and political, and who can enjoy bis humour 
and pathos in the original as well as in the transla¬ 
tion. To others it is an introduction to a man o{ 
great and peculiar genius, which ought to be followed 
I up by an acquaintance with liis works in their 
vernacular. 

—— 

INSTIECl IN A. BIBD. 

Once when travelling in Tennesee, Wilson was 
struck with the manner in which the habits of the 
pennated grouse are adapted to its residence on dry, 
sandy plains.—One of them was kept there in a cage, j 
having been caught alive in u trap. It was observed that 
the bird never drank, and seemed rather to avoid the 
water; but a few drops one day falling upon the cage, 
and trickling down the bars, the bird drank them 
with g^eat dexterity, and an eagerness that showed she 
was suffering with thirst. The experiment was then 
made whether she would drink under other cir¬ 
cumstances, and though she lived entirely on dry 
Indian corn, the cup of water in the cage was for a 
whole week untasted and untouched; but the moment 
water was sprinkled on the bars, she drank it eagerly 
as before. It occurred to him at once, that in the i 
natural haunts of the bird, the only water it could 1 
procure was from He dropi of rain and dew, | 
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TEW TREES. 

It is strange, but no less true, that the origin of 
some of the most widely extended custoins is often 
enveloped in the deepest obscurity. Kot the least 
remarkable of these is the practiee of planting Yew 
Trees in localities devoted to the burial of the dead. 

The custom appears to have been coeval with, if 
not prior to, the erection of churohes themselves. It 
prevailed in Gaul, previous to the Roman invasion; 
and there are well-attested instances of trees in exist¬ 
ence in this countiy, eight, ten, and twelve centuries 
I old. There are several specimens in Kent of great 
size and antiquity: some of which, though still crowned 
with their chaplets of verdure, have become completely 
cavernous, the outward trunks being full of per¬ 
pendicular interstices, tho tree being sustained by a 
cluster of columnar supports, instead of its original 
wood. The churchyard of Upper Hardres, Kent, 
contains two very ancient yews; one of them, however, 
was nearly destroyed by the meinorahle November 
gale some years since; its companion measures twenty- 
one feet in girth, three feet above the soil. 

Braboume churchyard, in the same county, once 
contained, on the authority of Evelyn, a yew tree, 
fifty-eight feet in circumference; the tree has long 
since disappeared. It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that both Mrs. Somerville, and Humboldt, in their 
descriptions of the vegetable world, represent this 
tree as in actual existence. The latter writer, who 
quotes from Dccaudollc, assigns to this identical 
specimen, the Taxus haceata, an antiquity of thirty 
centuries. The age of trees has been a subject of 
much curious inquiry and speculation. Pliny speaks 
of a cypress which was planted at the foundation of 
Rome, and fell through neglect in the last year of 
the reign of the Emperor Nero. Ancient writers 
record the celebrated Lydian plane-tree, which Xerxes 
decorated with ornaments; and the ash at Ephesus, 
venerated by the Greeks. 

The Banyan, Tkm Indica, attains an immense age, 
and as a pjvrticnlar specimen, wc may refer to the 
socred Banyan of Ceylon. 

Yew trees, however, as individuals, are undoubtedly 
the most ancient trees of Europe. The Scotch yew 
of Eortingal was estimated to be from twenty-five to 
twenty-six centuries old, and those at Ripon, in York¬ 
shire, and at Crowhurst in Sussex, ranged from twelve 
to fourteen centuries. Stouting churchyard contains 
a yew tree which, at four feet from the ground, 
measures twenty feet in circumference. In Monk’s 
Horton churchyard there is a tree seventeen feet six 
inches in girth; averaging the same from five to teu 
feet high. There is ,also a fine specimen in EUiam 
diurchyard. 

Ettlichen records a yew at Grassford, North 
Wales, fourteen hundred years old, and in girth, 
fifty-two feet, below the branches; and another tree 
in Derbyshire, is estimated to be two thousand one 
hundred years in age. Tlie auQior of “Physical 
Geography” refers to a tree in Senegal, the Baobab, 
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which from the number of its concentric rings is 
cateuluted to be five tkoosand one hundred and fifty 
years old. Humboldt, however, throws some doubta 
upon the correctness of this mode of redconing; 
still, in his “Aspects of Nature^” in a discussion 
on the longevity of trees, be assigns to Midiel 
Montagne tho merit of bdng the first vegetable 
physiologist who noticed the rdation of the annual 
rings to the duration of the tree. Malpighi also called 
attention to the same subject subaeqnent to 
Montagne. The longevity of the yew-tree u un¬ 
doubted, and there are few, if any, species of the 
vegetable world which can equal it; hence, perhaps 
os a type of immortality, we may imagine why it 
has been planted near religious houses, tmd in 
the receptacles for the dead; It has been a generally 
prevalent opinion, however, that the cultivation of 
this tree was encouraged for tiie purpose of supplying 
the English yeomaniy and archers with bow-staves; 
and that, for greater security and protection, it was 
planted in churchyards. 

From the existence of many statutes on the 
subject, considerable importance was undoubtedly 
attached to the means for obtaining a constant supply 
of yew bow-staves. The attention of the legislature 
was actively engaged respecting tho importation of 
these articles ftom the continent; although we have 
proofs that there were considerable forests of yew in 
Sussex, Buckinghamshire, WcBtmordand,in Scotland, 
and in Ireland, where vast quantities of the wood 
have been found in a fossil state. By one of those 
absurd restrictions too, by which commerce was 
sought to be regulated in former times, a certain 
price was placed upon bow-staves, beyernd which the 
owners were not allowed to sell them; and as if to 
increase the difficulties with which the ancient 
merchant had to contend, he was compelled to pay a 
sort of tax, towards tho defences of the country, by 
supplying so many staves for every butt of bourdeaux 
or sherry that he imported. He was also obliged to 
import four staves of yew for every ton of goods 
shipped from places where these articles were pro¬ 
curable. 

Although the practice of planting yew-trees in 
churchyards has been generally prevalent, we should 
rather trace the custom to superstitious ideas or to 
religious feelings, such as dictated the planting of 
cypresses in the cemeteries of the East. 

The yew was a sacred plant among many nations. 
It had a supposed efficiency in keeping off evil spirits. 
As an evergreen it was a symbol of immortality, and 
consequently was not inaptly planted near the 
sepulchres of the dead. Even now, evergreens are 
borne at processions in some parts of England, and, as 
a type of hope and of eternity, a green sprig or branch 
is thrown into the grave. 

On Palm Sunday, branches of the yew are^ often 
displayed instead of the palm, and Caxton in his 
“Directions for keeping Feasts all the Year," is 
decisive upon this point, alleging, that as we l\ave not 
the olive for an evmgreen, the yew is substituted in 
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its stead. Tliere is sometbiog in the dark foliage 
of the yew, its perennial green, and the nugestic 
moumfoiness of its appearance, that especially 
befits it to illustrate the resting-places of the dead, 
and in the earlier ages of society, among a rude 
people, prone more to cherish appeals to the imagi- 
imtion than to the reason, and whose very religion 
was made up of passionate expressions, and imposing 
ceremonies, who selected the gloom of primeval 
forests for their temples, and worshipped their deities 
in mystery and seclusion,—^this feeling would survive 
after the occasion that awakened it was gone. The 
Celt, or Teuton, when ho,hod become a Christian 
convert,^ would dwell with fondness on the super¬ 
stitions of his race; and as some of the early pro¬ 
pagators of Christianity conformed to many innocent 
customs which fell in with the feelings of their 
disciples, perhaps this planting of the yew-tree by 
the remains of the dead was part of their traditional 
practice. If a superstition, its beauty and its grace¬ 
fulness go far to excuse it, and we trust it may long 
aurvive many others of more equivocal character, 
engrafted at an early age upon our religious obscr- 
Tonces. 

The planting of the yew as a sepulchral emblem 
may also be derived from the Romans, since Statius 
has recorded the fact that liLs countrymen carried 
garlands of this tree in funeral processions. At 
Sparta, soldiers who fell in battle, and women who 
died in childbed, were at their interment honoured 
according to the laws of Lycurgus, with a procession 
of green boughs. Thus was there ever something 
touching, though fantastic in these ancient ceremonies. 

“The Greeks,” as Philiimt informs us, “strewed 
flowers over the urns and repositories of their dead, 
and adorned them with ribands, as they did the urn 
of Philoptemen; but they more particularly affected 
the scattering of myrtle and amaranthus, as the 
Romans did that of the rose. Both these nations, 
however, concurred in the similar composition of the 
funeral pile, which was furnished and made up of 
rosemary, larynx, yew, cypress, and fir, wherein it is 
probable was couched some tacit hint of their sur¬ 
viving hopes, and in wliich mysterious hieroglyphics, 
as being trees which were perpetually verdant, were 
wrapped up the secret inferences of future resur¬ 
rection.” 

Perhaps the wood of the Vi: w might also have been 
nsed for coffins, as .the Athenians, according to^ 
Thucidydes, were accustomed, when burying their 
heroes, to employ cypress wood for the same purpose. 

There is something deeply significant in the various 
uses to which the yew-tree has been dedicated. 
Now, as the emblem of mourning or immortality, 
holding its tenancy for ages in the burial places of 
our forefathers, as generation after generation sported 
around it in childhood, grew up to maturity, and at 
last slept beneath its shade; now, in the gardens of the 
ancient English gentry, in the quaint forms of goblins, 
monsters, and “ pajnins bold,” presiding in gloomy 
state or fiuitastic huipour over high terraced walls,' 


and neat clipped parterres; nay, even this practice 
may have been derived from onr Roman conquerors. 
Whenever they planted a garden, they set np a god, 
and the Termini of their boundaries, or the Friapi or 
Hermi of their pleasure grounds, may after all have 
been the prototypes of those fantastio guardians of 
yew, or box, which seemed to watch in silence and 
precision over the destinies of the vegetable world. 
That world has indeed run somewhat wild, and quite 
outgrown them. 

Opposed as our modem ideas may be to this 
monster peopling of our gardens, with pyramids, 
giants, birds, and dragons, we cannot look otherwise 
but kindly on these sports of the imagination. 
Though vestiges of the olden times, and types of an 
era of much mental darkness, they can never be 
without their interest to succeeding generations. 
Like the fossil remains of a former world, though 
they may appear at first sight to be but so many 
monstrosities, gentler reflections will recall something, 
even in the days of old, akin to what is graceful ami 
beautiful still. They had human hearts, these said 
rough forefathers, gentle affections too, that then as 
now haunted the groves; love found its trysting-plaoc, 
or mused upon its day-dream, beneath the seclusion of 
these garden deities, what time the Norman twanged 
his bow in the New Forest, or the startled deer 
glanced in light and shadow through the glades of 
Sherwood. 

In spite of the innovations of the modern landscape 
gardener, who measures Iiis skill by his power of 
optmal deception, and iliink.s he has achieved an 
intellectual triumph when, by the appearance of a 
lawn of boundless extent, he tempts yon to stumble 
over a ha ha fence into a grassy moat, there arc still 
I many grounds kept up in the old-fashioned style. 

Castles and antiquated halls, nay old trees too, call 
us back to the past, and in spite of the stern realities 
of which history is ever reminding us, that past 
always appears to us like a distant landscape, which, 
however Wren and uninteresting on actual survey, 
is invested through the distance with a thousand 
beiiutiful hues and shadows. A fairy-like haze lies 
over it; tradition, like twilight, has its forms of 
illusion, its deepening gloom and darkness, streaked 
at times with gleams that shed back from the blue 
iuCuitc of the past a thousand spells. 

Virgil has sung of the “ broad spreading beech,” 
Gray has recorded the yew-tree in his “Elegy,” 
and in the ancient British laws, the yew denomi¬ 
nated “sacred” in all lists of trees,was compufed 
to far exceed the oak itself in value. Much is it 
to be regretted that its beautiful wood is not more 
employed for furniture, and articles of domestic use. 
There is no indigenous tree, and few foreign ones, 
more exccDent in grain or colour, and few which so 
roadUy conform to the direction of the turner’s gouge. 

It is to be lamented, too, that this tree is not more 
generally planted, and unless the ancient practice be 
revived, another age or two must sec not only onr 
churchyards, but our gardens, deprived of all successora 
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of this stately and renerablc associate of the oak and 
the holly. Aa a tree, too, it has its 'individual 
interest, its early Englisli recollections, and although 
from its boughs were fashipned the weapons that sped 
the sliofts fatal to three kings of England, Harold, 
Rufus, and Cojur de Lion, it armed the prowess wliich 
raised the shout of victory on the memorable plains of 
Cressy, Agincourt, and Elodden. 

The days of English archery are gone. Erom the 
reign of Elizabeth this pursuit ceased to be aught but 
a pastime, and the practice only remains to vary the 
sports of our boyish days, or to grace the festivities 
of some rural f«ite. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO«. MORE. 

UBEI.LTJ5 A MAKOAHETA MOKE, QTJINDJSCIM AHNOS 
SATA, CUEISEU- ISCEPTVS. 

" Nulla dies sine linea." 

Chelsea, June 18. 

... On asking Mr. Gunnel to what use I s'* put 
this fayr libellua, he did suggest my making it a kindc 
of family register, wherein to note y' more important 
of our domestick passages, whether of joy or griefe— 
my father’s journics and absences—the visits of learned 
men, theire notable sayings, etc. "You arc smart at 
the pen. Mistress Margaret,” he was pleased to say; 
“ and I woulde humblie advise your journalling in y'^ 
same fearless manner in the which you framed that 
letter wliich soe well pleased the Rishop of Ezeter, 
that he sent you a Portugal piece. ’Twill bo well lo 
write it in English, which ’tis expedient for you not 
altogether to negleckt, even for the more honourable 
Latin.” 

Methiuks I am close upon womanhood.... "Hum¬ 
blie advise,” quotha! to me, that hath so oft humblie 
sued for his pardon, and sometimes in vayn! 

’Tis well to make trial of Gouellus his " humble” 
advice: albeit, our daylie course is so methodicall, 
that ’twill afford scant subject for y° pen— VUam cuh- 
linet wia diet. 


... As I traced y' last word, methonghte I heard 
y° well-known tones of Erasmus his pleasant voyce; 
and, looking forlhe of my lattice, did iudeede bcholdc 
the deare little man coming up from y' river side 
with my father, who, because of y' heat, had given 
his olo^ to n tall stripling behind him to bear. 
I flew up stairs, to advertise mother, who was half in 
niid half out of her grogram gowm, and who stayed me 
to clasp her owches; so that, by y* time I had fol- 
' lowed her down stairs, we founde ’em alreadie in y 
hall. 

I So soon as 1 had kissed their hands, and obtayned 
; their blessings, the tall lad stept forthe, and who s" 

J he be but William Roper, returned from my father’s 

II errand over-seas! He hath grown hugelie, and looks 
mannish; but his manners arc worsened insteade of 
bettered by forayn traveil; for, insteade of his old 
franknesse, he hung upon hand till flithcr bade him 


come forward; and then, as he went his rounds, kiss¬ 
ing one after another, stopt short when he came to 
me, twice made as though he would have saluted tne, 
and then held back, making mo looke so stupid, that 
I o'* have boxed his ears for his payns. ’Spccialh’o as 
father burst out a-langhing, and cried, “The tliird 
time’s lucky!” 

After supper, we took deare Erasmus entirely over 
y house, in a kind of family procession, e’en from 
the buttery and sealding-housc to our own deare Aca¬ 
demia, with its cool green curtain flapping in y° even¬ 
ing breeze, and blowing aside, as though on purpose 
to give a glimpse of y' clcore-shining Thames! 
Erasmus noted aud admired the stone jar, placed by 
Mercy Giggs on y* tablc^ full df blue and yellow irises, 
scarlet tiger-lilies, dog-roses, honeysuckles, moonwort, 
and herb-trinity; and alsoe oar various desks, cache 
in its own little retirement,—mine own, in spcciall, so 
pleasantly situate! He protested, with cverie sem¬ 
blance of sincerity, he had never scene so pretty on 
academy. I should think not, iudeede! Bess, 
Daisy, and I, are of opinion, that there is not likelie 
to be such another iu y* world. He glanced, too, at 
y* hooks on our desks; Bossy’s being Livy; Daisy’s, 
Sallust; and mine, St. Augustine, with father’s marks 
where I was to read, and where desist. He toldc 
Erasmus, laying his hand fondlie on my head, " Hero 
is one who knows what is implied in the word Trust/’ 
Dear father, well I may! He added, " there was no 
law against laughing in Ais academia, for that his girls 
knew how to be merry and wise.” 

From the house to the new building, the chapel 
and gallery, and thence to visitt all the dumb kinde, 
from the great horned owls to Cccy’s pet dormice. 
Erasmus was amused at some of theire names, and 
doubted whether Dun Scotus and the venerable Bede 
would have thoughte themselves complimented iu 
being mode name-fathers to a couple of owls; though 
ho admitted that Argus and Juno were goodc cogno¬ 
mens for peacocks. Will Roper hath broughte 
mother a pretty little forayn animal called a marmot, 
but she sayd she had uoc time for such-like play¬ 
things, and bade him give it to his little wife. 
Mclhinks, I being neare sixteen and he close upon 
twenty, wc arc too old for those childish names now, 
nor am 1 much flattered at a present not intended for 
me; however, I shall be kind lo the little creature, 
and, perhaps, grow fond of it, as ’tis both horndcsse 
and diverting. 

To return, howbeit, to Erasmus; Cecy, who had hold 
of his gown, and had alreadie, through his familiar 
kindnesse and her own childish heedlessncss, some¬ 
what transgrest bounds, began now in her mirthe to 
fabricate a dialogue, she pretended to have overhearde, 
between Argus and Juno as they stoode pcarcht on a 
stone parapet. Erasmus was entertayned with her 
garrulitie for a while, but at length gentlie cheekt 
her, with " Love y* truth, little mayd, love y* truth, 
or, if thou licst, let it be with a cirourastauce,” a 
qualification which made mother store and father 
kugh. 

u 2 
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BbjH Ensrana, " ihere is no bsrm ia « &bdla, 
•pologus, orpanbol^, so long u its chanoter be dif* 
tinetlie racogeised for snob, but contrsriwise, maoh 
goode; and y* same batb b^ sanoUcmed, not only bj 
' jr* wiser beads of Greece and Som^ but by our dears j 
Lord bimaelf. Tberefore, Cedlie^ whom I love 
exoeedinglie, be not abasbi child, at my reproof, for 
tby dialogue between the two peacocks was innocent 
no less thbn ingenious, till tbou wouldst have insisted 
that they, in sooth, sayd sometliing like what thou 
didst inrent. Therein thou didst violence to y* 
truth, which St. Paul hath typified by a girdle, to be 
worn next the heart, and that not only conflneth 
within due limits but addeth strength. So now be 
friends; wert thou more than eleven and I no priest, 
thou sbottldst be my little wife, and dam my hose, 
and make me sweet marchpane, such as thou and I 
love. But, oh 1 this pretty Chelsea! What daisies! 
what buttercups! what jovioll swarms of gnats! 
The country all about is os nice and flat as Jitter- 
dam.” 

Anon, we sit down to rest and talk in the 
parillion. 

Sayth Erasmus to my father, I marvel you have 
never entered into the king’s service in some publick 
capacitie, wherein your learning and knowledge, bothe 
of men and things, would not onlie serve your own 
interest, but that of your friends and y" pnblick.” 

Father smiled and made answer, “ I am better and 
happier as I am. As for my friends, I alreadie do 
for them alle I can, see as they can. hardlie consider 
me in their debt; and, for myself, y yielding to 
theire solicitations that I putt myself forward for 
the benefit of the world in generall, w** be like 
printing a book at request of friends, that y* publick 
may be charmed with what, in fact, it values at a 
doit. The cardinall offered me a pension, as retaining 
fee to the king a little while back, but I toldc him 1 
did not care to be a mathematical point, to have 
position without magnitude. 

Erasmus laught and sayd, “ Iwoulde not have you 
y* slave of auie king; howbeit, you mighto assist him 
and be useful to him.” 

“ The change of the word,” saytli father, ** does not 
alter the matter; I shoulde he a slave, as completely as 
if I had a collar ronnde ray neck.” 

"But would not increased usefulnesse,” says 
Erasmus, "make you hazier f” 

" Happier ?” says father, somewhat heating; " hqw 
can that be compoiiscd in a way so abhorrent to my 
genius P At present, 1 live as 1 will, to which very 
few courtiers can pretend. Half-a-dozen blue-coated 
serving-men answer my tom in the house, garden, 
field, and on the river: 1 have a few strong horses 
for work, none for show, plenty of plain food for a 
healthy family, and enou^, with a hearty welcome, 
for a score of guests that are not dainty. The lengths 
of my wife’s train infringeth not the statute; tmd, 
for mysdf, 1 soe hate btavmy, that my motto is, *Of 
those whom you see ia b«^, not one is happy.* 

I have a reg:^ profession, which supports my house. 


and enables me to promote peace and justice; I have 
leisure to> chat with my wife, and sport with my 
children; I have hours for devotimi, and hoars for 
philosophic and y* liberall arts, which are absolutdie 
medi cinatl to me, as antidotes to y* shatpe bnt con¬ 
tracted habitts of mind engendered by y* law. If 
I there be auiething in a court hfe which can compensate 
for y* lease of anie of these blessings, deare Desiderius, 
pray tell me what it is, for 1 confesse 1 know not.” 

" Yon are a eomicall genius,” says Erasmus. 

"As for you,” retorted father, " yon are at your 
olde trick of arguing on y* wrong side, as you did y* 
firstc time we mett. Nay, don’t we know yon can 
declaime backward and forwarde on the same argu¬ 
ment, as you did on y* Venetian war P” 

Erasmus smiled quietlie, and sayd, " What codlde 
Ido? The pope changed bis holy mind.” Whereat 
father smiled too. 

“ What nonsense you learned men sometimes talk!” 
pursues father. "I—wanted at court, quotha! 
Fancy a dozen starving men with one roasted pig 
betweene them;—do you think they would be really 
glad to see a thirteenth come np, with an eye to a 
small piece of y* cracklingP No; believe me, there 
is none that courtiers are more sincerelie respectfull 
to than the man who avows he bath no intention of 
attempting to go shares; and e’en him they care 
mighty little about, for Uicy love none with true ten- 
demesse save themselves.” 

" We shall see you at court yet,” says Erasmus. 

Sayth father, " Then I will tell you in what guise. 
With a fool-cap and bells. Fish I I won’t aggravate 
you, churchman as you are, by alluding to the bless¬ 
ings I have which you have not; and I trow there is 
os much danger in taking you for serious when you 
are onlie playful and irouioall as if you were Plato 
himself.” 

Sayth Erasmus, after some minutes’ silence, "I 
know full well that you holde Plato, in manio instances, 
to be sporting when I 'accept him in very deed and 
truth. Sfeculalmg he often was; as a brighte, pure 
flame must needs be struggling up, and, if it findeth 
no direct vent, come fortho of y* oven’s month. He 
was like a man shut into a vault, running hither and 
thither, with his poor, flickering taper, agonizing to | 
get forthe, and holding himself in readinesse to moke 
a spring forward the moment a door s* open. Bat it 
never did. ‘Not manie wise are called.’ He hod 
clomh a hill in y* darke, and stoode calling to his 
companions below, * Come on, come on! this way lies 
y* east; I am avised we ahall see the sun rise anon.’ 
But they never did. What a Christian he woulde have 
made! Ah! he is one now. He and Socrates—^the 
veil long removed from thdr eyes—are aitting at 
Jeans’ feet. Sanctc Socrates, ora pro nobis 1” 

Bessie and I exchanged glances at this so strange 
ejacnlation; but y* snbjeckt was of such interest^ 
that we listened with deep attention to what followed. 

Sayth father, " Whethra Soorates were whet Plato 
punted him in his dialogues, is with me a great 
matter of donhte; but it is not of moment. When 
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BO many contemporaries eoulde disUngaishe y* fanci- 
fuUe from y* fictitious, Plato's object oonlde never 
hare bsene to deeeite. There is something higher in 
art than gross imitation. He who attempteth it is 
always the leaste successful]; and his failure hath the 
odium of a discovered lie; whereas, to give an avow- 
edlie fabulous ruffrative a consistence within itselfo 
which permitts y* reader to be^ for y* time, volun- 
tarilie deceived, is as artfuUe as it u allowable. Were 
I to construct a tale, I woulde, as you aayd to Ce( 7 , 
lie with a circumstance, but shoulde consider it noe 
comph'ment to have my unicorns and hippogriffs taken 
for live animals. Amicus Plato, anrticus Socrates, 
magis tamen arnica vetitas. Now, Plato had a much 
higher aim than to give a very pattern of Socrates 
his snub nose. Ue wanted a peg to hang his thoughts 
upo n— ■■ ■ ■ * * 

“A peg? A statue by Phidias,” interrupts 
Erasmus. 

*' A statue by Phidias, to clothe in y* most beau¬ 
tiful drapery,” aayth father; “no matter that y* 
drapery was Lis own, he wanted to show it to the 
best advantage, and to y* honour rather than pre¬ 
judice of the statue. And, having dothed y* same, 
he got a spark of Prometheus his fire, and made the 
aforesayd statue walk and talk to the glory of gods 
and men, and sate himself quietlie down in a comer. 
By the way, Desiderius, why shouldst thou not 
submitt thy subtletie to the rules of a colloquy ? Set 
Eckius and Martin Luther by the ears! Ha! man, 
what sport! Heavens! if I were to compound a tale 
or a dialogue, what crotches and quips of mine own 
woulde 1 not putt into my puppets’ mouths! and 
then have out my laugh behind my vizard, as when 
we used to act burlesques before Cardinall Morton. 
Wltat rare sporte we had, one Christmas, with a 
' mummery we called the ' Triall of Feasting I’ Dinner 
I and Supper were brougbte up before my Lord Chief 
I Justice, charged with murder. Tlieire accomplices 
I were Plum-pudding, Mince-pye, Surfeit, Drunkenness, 

I and suchlike. Being condemned to hang by y* neck, 

I L who was Supper, stuft out with 1 cannot tell you 
I how manio pillows, began to call lustilie for a con¬ 
fessor; and, on his stepping forthe, commenct a list 
of all y* fitts, convulsions, spasms, payns in y* head, 
and so forthe, 1 had inflicted on this one and t’ other. 
‘Alas! good father,’ says 1, ‘King John layd bis 
death at my door;->indeede, there’s scarce a royall 
or noUe house that hath not a charge agaynst me; 
and I’m sorelie afrayd’ (giving a poke at a fat priest 
that sate at my lord catdinall’s elbow) ‘1 shall have 
the death of thiU holy man to answer for.’ ” 

Erasmus laughed, and sayd, ‘‘Did I ever tell you 
of the retort of Willibald Pirkheimer? A monk, 
hearing him prtuse me somewhat lavishly to another, 
could not avoid expressing by his looks great disgust 
and dissatisfaction; and, on being askt whence they 
arose, confest he c* not, with patience, heare y* com¬ 
mendation of a man soe uotorioudy fond of eating 
fowls. ‘Does he steal than?’ says Pirkheimer. 
‘Surely no,' says y* monk. ‘Why, then,* quoth 


Willibald, ‘I know of a fox who is ten times the 
greater rogue; for, look yon, he helps himself to many 
a fat hen ^m my roost without ever ofTeting to ]»y 
me. But tell me now, dear father, is it then a ^ to 
eat fowls f* ‘ Most assuredlie it is,’ says the monk, ‘it 
you indulge in them to gluttony.* ‘ Ah! if, if!’ quoth 
Pirkheimer. ‘ If stands stiff, as the Lacedemonians 
I told Philip of Macedon; and ’tis not by eating bread 
alone, my dear father, you have acquired that huge 
paunch of yours. 1 fancy, if ail the fat fowls that 
have gone into it eoulde raise theire voices and cackle 
at once, they woulde moke noise enow to drown y* 
drums and trumpets of an army.* Well may Lather 
say,” contmued Erasmus, laughing, ‘‘that theire 
fasting is easier to them than our eating to us; seeing 
that every man Jock of them hath to bis evening meal 
two quarts of beer, a quart of wine, and as manie as 
he cui eat of spice cakes, the better to relish his 
drink. While I... ’tis true my stomach is Lutheran, 
but my heart is Catholic; that’s as heaven made me, 
and I’ll be judged by you alle, whether I am not as 
thin as a weasel.” 

’Twos now growing dusk, and Cecy’s tamo Ipircs 
were just beginning to be on y* alert, skipping across 
our path, as we returned towards the house, jumping 
over one another, and raysing ’emselves on theire 
hind legs to solicitt our notice. Erasmus was amused 
at theire gambols, and at our making them beg for 
vine-tendrils; and father told him there was hardlio 
a member of y* householde who had not a dumb pet 
of some sort. ‘‘I encourage the taste in them,” he 
sayd, "not onlie because it fosters humanitie aud 
affords harmlesse recreation, but because it promotes 
habitts of forethought and regularitie. No child or 
servant of mine hath liberty to adopt a pet which he 
is too lazy or nice to attend to himself. A little man¬ 
agement may enable even a young gentlewoman to do 
this, without soyling her hands; and to neglocxt 
giving them proper food at proper times entayls a 
disgrace of which everie one of ’em w* be asUamed. 
But, Itark! there is the vesper-bell.” 

As we passed under a pear-tree, Erasmus told us, 
with much drollcrie, of a piece of boyish mischief of 
his,—the theft of some pears off a particular tree, the 
fruit of which the superior of his convent had meant 
to reserve to himself. One morning, Erasmus hod 
climbed the tree, and was feasting to his great content, 
when he was aware of the superior approaching to 
catch him in y‘ fact; soe, quicklie slid down to the 
gi^ound, and made off in y* opposite direction, limping 
as he went. The malice of this act consisted in its 
being the counterfeit of the gmt of a poor lame lay 
brother, who was, in fact, smartlie punisht for Erasmus 
his misdeede. Our friend mentioned this with akiude 
of remorse, and observed to my father,—"Men laugh 
at the sins of young people aud little ehildren, as if 
they were littb sins; albeit, the robbery of an apple 
or oheny-orchard is as much a breaking of the eighth 
commandment as the stealing of a leg of mutton from 
a batcher's stall, and ofttimes with far less excuse. 
Out Chuich tella us, indeed^ of venial sins, such as 
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the theft of aa apple or a pin; but, I think,” Rooking they had beene conversing y* present state of y* 
^ hard at Ceoilie and Jack,) “even the youngest among Church, and how much it needed nmovation. 
us could tell how much sin and sorrow was brought Erasmus sayd, y» vices of y* Clei^ and ignorance 
into the world by stealing an apple.” of y« vulgar had now come to a pqynt, at the which, 

At bedtime Bess and I dfd agree in wishing that a remedie must be founde, ory* whole 6bric w* falle 
aile learned men were as apt to unite pleasure with to pieces. 

profit in theire talk as Erasmus. There bo some that —Sajrd, the revival of learning seemed appoynted 
can write after y* fashion of Paul, and others preach by heaven for some greate purpose, ’twas difflcnJte to 
like unto Apollos; but this, metluuketh. is scattering say how greate. 


seed by the wayside, like the great Sower. —Spake of y* now art of printing, and its possible 

— - . consequents. 

'Tis singular, the love that Jack and Cecy have for —<lf y* active and fertile minds at present turning 

one another; it resembleth that of twins. Jack is up new ground and ferreting out old abuses, 
not forward at bis booke; on y° other hand, he hath —Of the abuse of monachism, and of y evil lives 

a resolution of character which Cecy altogether of convontnalls. In special, of y fanaticism 'and 
wants. Last night, when Erasmus spake of children’s hypocrisie of y Dominicans, 
sins, 1 observed her squeeze Jack’s hand with alle her Considered y* evills of y* times such, as that 
mighte. 1 know what she was thinking of. Having socictie must sltortllc, by a vigorous effort, shake 
bothe beene forbidden to approach a favourite part of ’em off. 


y river baiik which had given way from too much 
use, one or j' other of ’em transgressed, as was 


Wondered at y* patience of the laitie for soe manie 
generations, but thougbto ’em now waking from theire 


proven by y° smatle footprints in y mud, as well ns by sleepe. Tlie people hod of late beganne to know theire 
a nosegay of flowers, tliat grow not, save by the river; physickall power, and to chafe at y' weighle of theire 
to '♦it, purple loose-strife, crcam-and-codlins, scorpion- yoke. 

grass, water plantain, and the like. Hcitlicr of ’em Thoughte the doctrine of indulgences altogether 
woulde oonresse, and Jack was, therefore, sentenced bad and false, 

to be whipt. As lie walked off with Mr. Drew, I Father sayd, that y graduallic iucrcast severitie of 
observed Cecy turn soo pale, that I whispered father Church discipline concerning minor offences liad bc- 
I was certayn she was guilty. He made answer, come such ns to render indulgences }• needfulle 
“ Never mind, we cannot beat a girl, and ’twill remedie for burthens too bcavic to be borne.—Con- 
answer y same purpose; in flogging him we flog demned a Draconic code, that visitted even sins of 
both.” Jack bore the firsie stripe or two, I'suppose, discipline with y' extrcani prnaltic.—Quoted how ill 


well enow, but at lecgthe wo hearde him cry out, on 
which Cecy coulde not forbeare to doe y same, and 
then stopt botlic her cars, I expected cverie moment 


such excessive severitie answered in our owne land, 
with regard to y' civill law; twenty ihieves oft 
hanging together on y' same gibbet, yet robberio noo 


to heare her say, “ Father, ’twas I; ” but no, she had whit abated. 

not courage for that; onlie, when Jack came forthc Othermuoh to same puiqiort, y* which, if alle set 
all smirked with tears,'she put her arm aboute his neck, downe, woulde too soone fill my libellus. At length, 
and they walked off together into tlie nutteiy. Since nnwiHinglie brake off, when the bell rang us to matins, 
that hour, she hath beene more devoted to him than At breakfaste, William and Eupert w ere earncsle 
ever, if possible; and he, boy-like, finds satisfaction with my father to let ’em row him to Westminster, 
in making her his little slave. But the beauty lay in which he was disiucliucd to, as he was for more speeds, 
my fathers improvement of y* circumstance. Taking and had promised Erasmus an carlie caste to Lambeth; 
Cecy on his knee that evening, (for she was not howbeit, he consented that they s^ pull us up to 
ostensiblie in disgrace,) lie beganne to talk of atone- Putney in y* evening, and Wiliiam s'* have y* stroke- 
ment and mediation for sin, and who it was that bare oar. Erasmus sayd, lie must thank y archbishop for 
our sins for ns on the tree, ’Tis thus he turns y his present of a horse; “ tho’ I’m full faine,” he ob- 


daylic accidents of our quiet lives into lessons of deepe served, “to believe it a changeling. He is idle and 
import, not pedanticallik delivered, ex cathedra, but gluttonisb, as thin as a wasp, and as ugly as sin. 
veiling forthe from a full and fresh mind. Such a liorsc, and such a rider!” 

Tins mom 1 had risen before dawn, being minded In the evening, Will and Rupert bad made ’emselvcs 


to meditate on sundrie matters before Bess was up spruce enow, with nosegays and ribbons, and we tooke 
and doing, she being given to much talk during her water bravelicJohn Harris in y* stem, playing the 
dressing, and made my way to y* paviUion, whore, recorder. We had y* six-oared barge; and when 
methought, I s'* be quiet enow; but beholde! father Rupert Allington was tired of pulling, Mr. Clement 
and Erasmus wero there before me, iu fluent and tooke his oar; and when Je wearied, John Harris 
eameste disoourso. I w' have withdrawne, but father, gave over playing y pipe; but Wflliam and Mr. 
without interrupting his sentence, puts his arm rounde Gunnel never flagged. 


me and draweth me to liun, soe there I sit, my head 
on’s shoulder, and mine eyes on Erasmus his face. 
From much th^ spake, and other much 1 guessed, 


Erasmus was full of his visitt to y* archbishop, 
who, as usual!, I think, had given lum some money, 
“We sate down two hunc^ to table,” sayth he; 
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"(here ires flsb, flesb, and foid{ bat Waiebam onlie 
played with his knife, and drank noe wine. He was 
Tei 7 cheerfuUe wd accessible; he knows not what 
pri^ is i and jei^ of how much mighte he be proade! 
What genius! what erudition! what kindnesse and 
modesty! JVom Wareham, who efcr departed in 
sorrow V’ 

Landing at I'ulham, we had a brave ramble thro’ 
y* meadows. Erasmus, noting y* poor children a 
gathering y* dandelion and miUc-^istle for the herb* 
mariiet, was avised to speak of forayn hcrbes and 
theire uses, bothe for food and medicine. 

“ For me,” says father, “ there is manie a plant 
I entertayn in my garden and paddock which y* 
fastidious woulde cast forthe. I like to teache my 
children y® uses of common things—to know, for 
instance, y® uses of y® flowers and weeds that grow 
in our fields and hedges. Manie a poor knave’s 
pottage woulde be improved, if he were skilled in y® 
properties of y® burdock and purple orchis, lady’s* 
smock, brook-lime, and old man’s pepper. The roots 
of wild succory and water arrow-he^ mighte agree* 
ablie change his Lenten diet; and glosswort afford 
him a pickle for his mouthfulle of sdt*mcat. Then, 
there are cresses and wood-sorrel to his breakfast, 
and salep for his hot evening mess. For his medicine, 
there is herb-twopence, that will cure a hundred ills; 
camomile, to lull a raging tooth; and the juice of 
buttercup to cleare his head by sneezing. Vervain 
cureth ague; and crowfoot affords y® leastc painfullc 
of blisters. St. Anthony’s turnip is an emclic; goose- 
grass sweetens the blood; woodruffe is good for the 
liver; and bind-weed bath nigh os much virtue ns 
y® forayn scammony. Fimpemel promoteth laughter; 
and poppy, sleep: thyme givelh pleasant dreams; and 
an ashen branch drives evil-spirits from y® pillow. As 
for roseraarie, I lett it run alle over my garden walls, 
not onlie because my bees bve it, but because ’tis 
the herb sacred to remembrance, and, tberefore, to 
friendship, whence a sprig of it hath a dumb lauguage 
that maketh it y® chosen emblem at our funeral wakes, 
and in our burial! grounds. Howbeit, 1 am a school¬ 
boy prating in presence of bis master, for here is 
John Clement at my elbow, who is the best botanist 
and herbalist of us all.” 

—Returning home, y® youths being warmed with 
rowing, and in liigh spiritts, did entertayn themselves 
and us with manie jests and playings upon words, 
some of ’em forced enow, yet provocative of laughing. 
Afterwards, Mr. Gunnel proposed enigmas and curious 
questions. Among others, he woulde know which 
of y® famous women of Greece or Rome we maidens 
w* resemble. Bess was for Cornelia, Daisy for Clclia, 
but I for Damo, dangbter of Pythagoras, which 
William Roper deemed stupid enow, and thoughte I 
mighte have found as good a daughter, that had not 
died a maid. Saytk Erasmus, with his sweet, inex¬ 
pressible smile, " Now 1 will tell you, lads and lasses, 
what manner of man I w* be, if 1 were not Erasmus. 
1 woulde step bock some few years of my life, and be 
half-iyay ’twixt thirty and forty; 1 would bo pious 


and profbunde enow for y® ebondi, albeit noe ehnn^* 
man; I woulde have a Uythq, sSnisg^ wRb^ 

and half-a-dozen men-ie girls aod b<^ an Eagpah 
homestead, neither haU nor farm, but betweene bo&; 
neare enow to y® eitic for convenience, bat away fnan 
its nbise. I woulde have a profession, Ibat gave me 
some hours daylie of regular business^, that s^ let 
I men know my parts, and court me into pnblick 
station, for which my taste made me rather withdrawe. 
1 woulde have such a private independence, as e* 
enable me to give and lend, rather than b% and 
borrow. I woulde encourage mlrthe without bnf- 
fooueiie, ease without negligence; my habitt and 
table shonlde be simple, and for my looks I woulde be 
neither tall npr shorty fat nor lean, rnbicund nor 
sallow, but of a fayr skin wiih blue eyes, brownish 
beard, and aconntenance engaging and attractive, soe 
that idle of my companie couldc not choose but love 
me.” 

” Why, then, yon woulde be father bimselfe,” cries 
Cecy, clasping his arm in bothe her hands with a kmd 
of rapture, and, indeede, y® portraiture was see like, 
we couhie not W smile at y® resemblance. 

Arrived at y® landing, father protested he was 
wearie with his ramble, and, hia foot slipping, he 
wrenched his ankle, and sate for an iustante on a 
barrow, the which one of y® men hod left with his 
garden-tools, and before he rise or cry out, 
William, laughing, rolled him up to y® house-door; 
which, considering father’s weight, was much for a 
stripling to doe. Father sayd the same, and, laying 
his hand on Will’s shoulder with kindnesse, cried, 
“ Bless time, my boy, but I woulde not have thee 
overstrayned, like Biton and Clitobus.” 

(To be continued.) 


MALTA. 

BT A rKESCmiAK. 

The islands of the Mediterranean present to the eye 
of the voyager as he floats past on some soft breezy 
day nearly every variety of nature! scenery,—green 
valleys, cool forests and blue mountains, with here 
and there, as if to increase the effect of the beautiful, 
naked and arid rocks. Gibraltar, which baa been often 
described, partakes of the latter character, and we 
propose in the present paper to condense the obser¬ 
vations of a recent French traveller upon another 
rock in the same sea, not less remarkable for its 
physical peculiarities, the manners of its inhabitants, 
and the events of which it has been the theatre. As 
our title imports, we allude to Malta; and the 
remarks of a foreigner, upon what he heard and saw 
in the little British dependency, will perhaps posse.ss 
more of piquancy and variety tlian could be expected 
from a native writer. 

This island was first taken possession of by the 
Phoenicians 1519 years before the birth of Christ: 
they heU it for 784 years, when the Greeks, who bad 
just founded one of their most important cohmies at 
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BjoMte, themselTW naaten of the Phoenioiaa 
Mttiefflen^ to vhi^ the/ gave the name of XHUa, 
beeansB of the debaona hone/ obtained there. 
During the vara between CS^hi^ and Borne, the 
fonuer power took the ialand from the Greeks, uid 
was afteiivards in turn driven out bj the Bomans, 
who lost it for a time, bat took permanent poasession 
in the year S16 before Christ. Their domination 
lasted more than six centuries. In the year 58 of 
the Christian era, St. Paul, as recorded in the Acts 
of the Apostles, was wrecked at Malta, and embraced 
the opportunity to make the truths of the gospel 
known to the natives. And it is interesting to know 
that the catacombs yet to be semi at Cito’Yecchia, 
and which hare survived the assaults of the Vandals, 
Goths, and others, who succeeded the Boman^ are 
supposed to be places in which the early Christians 
devoted themselves to the practice of their religion. 

In the year 833, Malta fell into the power of the 
Saraoens. Two hundred years later it was annexed 
to Sidiy, under the government of Boger, youngest 
of the twelve sons of Tanored, who conquered it on 
their return from the Holy Land. In 1194, Henry 
YI. of France took Medta and Sicily from the 
Normans; and afterwards, in 1226, Charles of Anjou 
subjugated the two islands, as part of the conquest of 
Na^es. The Sicilian Vespers, on the 30th March, 
1283, put an end to the French dominion in Sicily, 
winch, with Malta, was seized by Pedro of Arragon, 
and made a dependency of Spain for 246 years. A 
common fate appears to have attended the two islands, 
but in 1526 a career of glory and independence 
opened for the rock of Malta, which thenceforth 
ranked among the most memorable places of the 
earth. In that year the Knights Hospitallers estab¬ 
lished themselves upon the island. 

The Hospitallers was one among the many half- 
military, half religious orders, wlicli originated in the 
fervour and enthusiasm of the middle ages. On the 
expulsion of the knights from Bhodcs, they petitioned 
the emperor Charles Y. to cede to them the island of 
Malta, promising to repress the audacity of the 
African corsairs who then infested the Mediterranean. 
Pope Clement YU. supported their request, which 
was granted after four years’ delay; one of the con¬ 
ditions being that they should present a falcon every 
year to the viceroy of Sicily, in token of homage. 
During the 267 jeara tlmt they held possession of the 
island, the chief authonty was exercised by a sno- 
oession of twenty-eight grand masters, under one of 
vriuMD, Jean de La Yalette, occurred the memorable 
siege of Malts by the Turks, of wltidi it has been 
said that it only required a Homer to become as 
famous as that of Troy: never was human courage^ 
or hnmliu vengeance, carried to a higher extreme. 

In June 1^8 Napoleon stopped at Malta, on his 
way to Egypt with the French fleet, and asked per- 
misrion of ^e grand master, Ferdinand de Hompesch, 
to water the ships. request was refused, and 
the next day the Frendi took possenion of the island, 
and the power of the Hospitidlers was at an end. 


I Some of the aged knig^ remained to die on the 
I scene of their former triumphs, others followed 
I Napoleon’s banner, and the greater nnmber dispersed 
' themselves over Europe. A few weeks afterwards, 
Malta was blockaded by Nelson. The result of this 
blockade is well known. The French garrison capi¬ 
tulated after having lost nearly otw half of their 
number by disease and famine; from which period 
the Midtese liare lived quietly under English rule. 

Seen from a distance, Malta resembles a pedestal 
of while marble, brood oblong, slightly elevat^ above 
the surface of the waves, waiting as it were to receive 
some gigantic statne. On drawing nearer, the im¬ 
mense mass of stone assumes a delinite outline, 
withont losing any thing of its nakedness and angu¬ 
larity, and at length a city of white houses, without 
visible roofs or windows, appears as though excavated 
in the glittering rock. The sun’s rays sparkle on 
the dazzling wedls, whose upper lines cut the deep 
blue sky with a distmetness tliat excites a stranger’s 
astonishment. The newly arrived traveller imagines 
himself approaching one of the often dreamed-of 
Eastern cities, and looks above the ramparts for the 
graceful and tapering stem of the palm-tree, an 
essential accessory ot every oriental landscape; but 
not a tree is to bo seen; no tint of spring relieves the 
dry and monotonous picture. After passing beneath 
some formidable batteries, yon enter the port, and 
find yourself unexpectedly under the guns several 
men of war, lying solemnly at anchqr. Scarcely have 
you recovered from the effect of this first surprise 
than a new one awaits you—a nautical joust. At 
the sight of the packet entering the port, a hundred 
boats of elegant build and brilliant colours, manned 
by rowers in white vests, with scarlet girdles, put off 
from every part of the quays, and oliallcnging each 
other to speed, seem to fly along the water to the 
vessel, round which they are soon congregated. Then 
begins an uproar of which it is scarcely possible to 
give an idea. The swarthy boatmen, with Arab eyes 
and pointed teeth, utter the most extraordinary cries, 
qaarrelling all the while in their vivacious yet guttural 
language, offering their services on every side, careless 
of the unsparing use of a rope’s eud, and at last, in 
spite of opimsition and Britannic gravity, carry you 
off to the shore with bag and baggage. 

The quays are narrow, and to ascend to the dty, 
rising in stages above your head, you are obliged to 
pass through a number of paved and vaulted posterns, 
to cross draw-bridges, and to mount the long stone 
stairs under a scorching sun; whore at every step you 
encounter a tall, pole, lean, stiff, red-coated English 
sentry, or a handsome Highlander with bare legs, 
pacing gravely up and down, musket on shoulder ^ 
claymore on thigh. Every thing betokens the melan- 
oholy and sombre fortress; but, when on the platform, 
you are again in a street full of life, animation, and 
gaiety. The spectacle which presents itself is perfectly 
migm In all that surround yon, yon perceive the 
most singular medley of English luxury and Italian 
misery; northern phl^, and southern vivacity. The 
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•tnet ia broad, atnight, and regular; the hooses are 
all of the aame height and colour, with gay aiiops 
thrown in here and there; and the parement is thronged 
with people. In this crowd the Maltese ladies, with 
their thickly plaited black mantillas, glowing eyes, 
dark hair, and Ajidalnsian feet, elbow the starched 
English iamea, who mdk with downcast eyes, flaxen 
hair, and feet on which you might sleep standing. 
Half-naked Sicilian sailcaa, with every species of arms 
and uniform, Levanters in oriental costume, busy 
merchants, splendid equipages rolling past, magnifi¬ 
cent Arabian horses shaki^ their long manes as they 
gallop, bemut who strut and teggais who skulk,-*«11 are 
mingled, crowded and confused around you. The 
multitude speaks all languages. With the English 
hiss you hear the lively voice of a Frenchman ; and 
an Arab from Tunis discourses gravely by the side 
of an Italian who gesticulates. The shops are filled 
with merchandise from every country; tailors from 
London, perfumers from Paris, ca/etier* from Greece, 
and porters from Smyrna live in mutual good under¬ 
standing in the Grande-Eue. Stately liotels, excellent 
in appearance and well kept, display their rival signs 
on aU sides to the eyes of the traveller.. Life in 
Malta is easy, inexpensive, and carelessly elegant. 
A large number of young and rich English officers 
indemnify themselves there for their expatriation by 
all the enjoyments of luxury, and keep up the jovial 
customs which the knights, for their part, imported 
before them. A multitude of travellers arriving from 
every qnarter of the globe, and obliged to sojourn in 
the island, either waiting for ships, or performing 
qoarantine, create much stir at the hotels, and a great 
sale of all the little indulgences which compensate 
for privations and the ennui of a long voyage. An 
excellent course of geography and commerce might 
be constructed by following carefully the conversations, 
often peculiarly interesting, which take place round 
the tables d’hote at Malta. 

During the ten days that I stayed at Malta, 
waiting for the steam-boat in which 1 intended to 
continue my voyage to Greece, I passed all my time 
in riding about the island on pretty little Arabian 
horses, which may be hired in the city at a cheap rate. 
The country, if such it can be called, presents a most 
extraordinary appearance, being all artificial. On 
going out of the city for the first time, the stranger 
stan^ sUll for an instant with surprise, so singular 
and different from any other landsrape is the scene 
before him. An immense plain of chalk strotdies 
before you, shadowless and without vegetation. Mot 
a tree, not a bunch of verdure, is to be seen on the 
white and desolate plateau, which the sea washes on 
every side. Endless repetitions of dwarf walls are 
the only objects that me^ the eye, with the immense 
clouds of dust which the slightest breath of wind 
raises in every direction. Yet although so arid in 
appearance, the country is far from being unproduc¬ 
tive; by dint of industry the inhabitants of this 
isolated rook have made it, as it were, give nature 
the lie. In certain places, now the most fertile of the 


island, sndi as the Fhniaaeb and the governor’s 
gdrden, not a parthfle of vegetid)le rarth existed; the 
Maltese borrowed sml from Sicily, fetching it fnan 
the environs of Syraetue; and spreading the productive 
layer over the polished surfsM of their rook. This 
process, which could only be successfully accomplished 
by rich proprietors for pleasure-gardens, was too 
costly for the poor peasants, who ^ neither money 
nor vessels, and they effected by ingenuity what 
could not have been realized by any other means at 
their disposaL After tracing out a regular section 
of the surface, they excavate and remove the rook to 
a depth of nearly two feet, with iron wedges; taking 
care to preserve the small portions of earth found in 
the fissurra. When the exeavation is complete, they 
spread alternate layers of this earth and of rock dust 
inside to a thickness of eighteen inches; the whole 
is then watered and left exposed for a year to the 
action of the sun and air. With the pieces of rock 
dug out of the opening they build a wall around it, 
and it is the number and appearance of these walls 
which present so extraordinary a speetacle to a 
stranger. The whole island is covered with them, 
and they protect the little artificial plots from the 
violence of winds and the inundations that frequently 
happen. At the end of the year the owner plouglu 
his land with a little plough worthy the primitive 
times; sometimes drawn by two oxen, but, more 
frequently by two asses. Cotton, wheat, vegetables, 
and particularly melons, are cultivated with success. 

The island supports about half of its population, 
which numbers 114,000. all Boman Catholici^ except 
about 300 Jews and Turks, and the English: the 
latter are in a proportion of one in twenty-five to the 
other inhabitants. Although at first sight Malta is 
entirely bare, it is not altogether deprived of trees. 
Fig, lemon, and pomegranate trees grow here and 
there, half hidden by the walls of the inclosuies: 
neither must the trees be forgotten on which grow 
the ruddy-coloured fruits known as Maltese oranges; 
these are said to be the result of a pomegranate 
grafted on an orange-tree. Without Sicily, the 
Maltese could not exist; and it is a delightful sight 
every morning to sec the arrival of the sferonan — 
little vessels—in the port, laden with Sicilian roses, 
fruits from Catania, or snow from Etna. Notwith¬ 
standing its barrenness, the Maltese call their island 
More del Hondo, "flower of the world.” This affec¬ 
tionate, but somewhat boastful appellation, confirms an 
observation frequently made, yet difficult to explain; 
it is, however, certain, that the poorer a countiy the 
more is it Moved by its inhabitants. Numerous 
examples might be quoted in connexion with the 
wildek mountmns of Scotland, of Switzerland, Au¬ 
vergne, or Limousin, the most arid of the isles of 
Greece, and the most desolate of the steppes of 
Bul^tria; but Malta alone would be sufficient, for no 
place on earth inspires its inhabitants in a higher 
degree with this inexplicable attachment. 

The commerce of Malta is considerable; the 
average »nnn|j amount of imports and exports being 
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63,000,000 franca, 33,000,000 of vhich are impor- 
tationa. Him amount nug be apportioned aa foliowa: 
—En gland , 6,000,000; United Ste^ea, 4,000,000; 
the two SioiiieB, 3,000,000; Auatria, 3,000,000; 
Eranoe, 3,000,000 o^j. Egypt, the Barbary States, 
the Ionian Islands, Bussia, Spain, and Sardinia share 
the remainder. The industry of Malta consists 
principally in the preparation of cotton, and tlie 
Diandfactore of a pr^igions quantity of cigars: the 
latter, vhich are excellent, sell at about five fartliings 
per dozen. England coUects 100,000/. yearly, in 
taxes and imposts at liLdta, which sum is expended 
in the senricea of administration. In exchange, she 
has founded and continues to support several esta¬ 
blishments for the benefit of the population. At the 
Lyceum, children receive an elementary education 
gratuitously. The university, long neglected, has 
been newly organized within tlie past few years, and 
the study of natural hiatoiy facilitated by the esta¬ 
blishment of a botanic garden. To confess the truth, 
however, these institutions have not as yet met with 
any marked success; education, much neglected in the 
towns, is still more so in the country. Of the 114,000 
inhabitants, scarcely 35,000 know how to read and 
write. 

The temperature at Malta is high, with but little 
fluctuation. In summer the mercury stands at 85‘', 
seldom above 90°; rain and clouds are so rare as to 
be phenomenal; the sky is nearly always blue and 
cloudless. The greater part of the houses, built in 
the eastern style, open only on an inner court, often 
filled with flowers. In winter the temperature rarely 
falls below 50°. A white frost is a thing unknown, 
and would be looked upon as a public edamity. It 
is, however, related that one morning at the end of 
lut century, a peasant came in great haste to the city 
to inform the grand-master that he Itad seen whut his 
children called an iee eandh in his field. Tlie'grand- 
master immediately mounted his horse and set out 
with his knights to see the phenomenon; but not¬ 
withstanding their diligence, before they reached the 
fipot, the ice was melted. But the time of my stay 
drew to a close: my friend embarked for Italy, on 
board the Mongibello, and the next day I found 
myself on board another steamer, sailing in an ojipositc 
direction. Malta gradually disappeared behind me as 
a shadow, and after a pleasant voyage of three days, I 
foigot my momentary regrets, and uttered a cry of 
enthusiasm, on seeing for thu first time on the horizon 
the blue mountains of the Peloponnesus. 

—♦— 

THE PIMPERNEL. 

Lmui scarlet Pimpernel, 

None bat thou ean tell so well 
What the weather-change may be. 

None out tell so well as theC, 

All the roving one can see, 

None so wisaW hidf as thee, 

When the vrelnn vapour's i^rond 
Telleth thpe the passing cloud; 

When in East Mio pallid dawn 
Heralds the coming of tile morn. 


Then with joy thon qireadest out 
All thy llttlo fiowenr about. 

Where in holt or upon wMd 
Smllea thv little eye of gold. 

When with douds the heavens frown. 

Then thy little head bends down. 

Little weatherpropbet, say, 

Adr or foul the coming diy I 
For tity eye on sim above 
Is fix’d, like lover on his love, 

Idke supple courtier on his lord, ° 

Like Parsee on Ms god adored. 

Like kneeling Carib on the sun 
Thou gazest till his course is run; 

Ever, ever gazing on. 

Never mnsing but of one. 

Come what seasons there may he. 

Still nndianged thy flower we sec. 

Like a pennon in the wind. 

Fickle as a maiden's mind, 

Ever veereth round thy b^. 

Till in western waves of red 
Thy great monarch sinketh down, 

Then, too, sinks thy tiny crown. 

In thy little flower we see 
Type of fix'd mobility. 

Winds may blow, as they blow now; 

Still for winds what carest thou 1 
Though with fury raging free 
They may shake the giant tree, 

Whatsoever be their power, 

They will spare the little flower. 

E'en the bud that gems the sod, 

Uvorshadow’d is by Hod. 

Little Persian songs of praise 
Do thy flow'rets ever raise. 

To thy God thou ofifrest np 
Drops of dew in ruby cup; 

And when sinks the king of light. 

Thy violet eyes with tears beam bright; 

Till the stars, with softer beam, 

Like the snn's fliir ciiildrcn seem. 

Thine npon the meadow ground. 

Where thy blossoms most abound; 

Or where trailing through the gross. 

All thy snake-like sprays do pass. 

Little scarlet Pimpernel, 

None can tell ns half so well 
What the coming change shall be. 

' None but snch a one as thee t 
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OB, TUB BAILBOAD OF LIFE. 

BT ihe autbob of "fbakk faielkoh.” 

CHAPTER LIII. 

LEWIS ATTENDS AN EVENING TAKIT, AND NABKOWLT 
ESCAPES BEING “ CUT ” BT AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

“Now listen to me, and be good, and sensible, and 
tracUble, for once in your life,” exclaimed Laura, 
when Lewis’s agitation had in some degree subsided; 
“you appear to have acted with more than aofficient 
self-will and impetuosity oil throu^ this affair, and 
the result has not proved so satisfactoiy os to justify 
you in refusing a friend’s advice and assistance. 
Exense my plain speaking,” she continued, with a 
frank smile which would have thawed the morosenres 
of the roost churlish misanthrope who ever reversed 
(1) Contiaued ftom p. SO. 
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the precepts of Christianity by hating his neighbonr; 
“but I must either say all I think, or be wholly 
siluit. Besides, it is no kindness to liide the truth 
ftora you.” 

" What would you have mo do P” returned Lewis, 
sadlyj "believe me, I reproach myself for my past 
folly more bitterly than you could do were you my 
worst enemy, instead of the gentle zealous friend 
you arc."* 

“I would not have yon at present do anything, 
more especially anythmg rash,” returned Laura, “ but 
simply leave the matter in my hands." 

“Projnise me—began Lewis. 

“ I promise you I will do nothing wltich can in the 
smallest degree compromise your honour, or even your 
pride,” returned Laura, with the slightest possible 
degree of sarcasm in her tone, “ beyond this I will 
promise you nothing; aud if you have not sufficient 
faith to trust my friendship thus far, you are less 
worthy of it than I have deemed you.” 

Lewis glanced with mingled surprise and admiration 
at the animated features of liis spirited coniidante. 
Accustomed to Rose’s calm, persuasive reasoning, and 
the half-earnest, half-playful, but whclly-bewitehing 
manners of sweet Annie Grant, Laura’s keen wit, aud 
fearless bearing, surprised and pleased, while at the 
same time they insensibly influenced him. “ I will 
trust you,” he said; “ you have the strong sense and 
bold energy of a man’s mind, united with all the 
gentleness and reflnement which are woman’s especial 
attributes. I will, and do trust you fully;—but, alas ! 
dear friend,” he continued, sorrowfully, “ neither you 
noc any one else can remove the cause of niy un¬ 
happiness. I will not attempt to deceive you, or 
myself; despite my best endeavours to forget her, I 
cannot, and I am miserable;—I, who deemed myself 
so strong, am powerless to cast this affection from me; 
and though 1 despise her for her w'eak fickleness,— 
though 1 scorn her for allowing herself to be con¬ 
tracted to that man of whom 1 never can bear to think 
as the brother of your kind-hearted, liberal-minded 
husband,—yet love her with 1 he reasonless passion 
of an idiot.” 

“You take too gloomy a view of the affair; she 
may not bo so much to blame as you imagine; she 
may yet prove worthy of your affection,” urged 
Laura. 

“ Would to heaven it could be so!” cselaimcd 
Lewis, vehemently. " You bid me consider the matter 
calmly and sensibly,” he continued, after a pause; 
" by doing so I perceive the hopes with which you 
would faiu inspire me, to be unreasonable and delusive. 
Facts speak for themselves; and as they remain un¬ 
alterable, BO must my grief. Either she cannot return 
my affection, and is attached to her intended bride¬ 
groom, or, loving me, she has, with the most culpable 
weakness, allowed herself to be persuaded into an 
engagement with a man every way unworthy of her, 
to whom she is, to say the least, indifferent; and 
this, not in oonsequcnce of a lengthened persecution, 
but within twenty-four hours after I have left her, 


fondly deeming that had fate allowed me to ask |iei 
hand, she would not have refused it." 

“ It is veiy strange, vei; unaccountable," retained 
Laura, musing, "so much sc^ indeed, that I feel sure 
we do not yet know the whole truth, and that tliere 
must be some way of explaining her conduct satis¬ 
factorily.” 

Lewis shook his head mournfully. 

“ Farewell,” he said; “you will soon be able judge 
for yourself, and will find that the view I take of the 
affair, gloomy as it may appear, is indeed the only 
true one." 

“ You will dine uithus to-day P Charles particularly 
wishes it. You must not refuse P—remember, it will bo 
the last time for some weeks that I may have an 
opportunity of seeing you! ” pleaded Laura. 

“I do not know why I consent, except that it 
seems impossible to say no to you,” returned Lewis, 
unable to resist the influence of Laura’s sympathetic 
kindness. “ You will fiud me a dreadful bore,” he 
continued, with a deep aigb, “ for your intelligence 
has completely unmanned me.” 

“ We will take the chance of that,” replied Laura, 
with an incredulous smile; and so, shaking hands, 
they parted. 

The dinner passed off heavily enough. Lewis, 
despite his efforts to the contrary, speared out of 
spirits aud distrait. Charles, having been cautioned 
and tutored, to the utmost extent of female foresight, 
as to what he was to say, and what to avoid, grew 
nervous and puzzle-pated; called Laura, Annie, and 
asked Lewis why lie did not send for Miss Grant 
(mcaniiqj his, Lewis’s, sister Rose) to live with him 
and keep his house; by which blunders he provoked 
Lis wife to such a degree, that ahe could have found 
in her h(art to box his ears for him, without the 
smallest compunction. The arrival of Tarley and the 
desert produced a marked improvement, that young 
gentleman being in the highest possible state of health 
aud spirits, and influenced by a strong determination to 
partfdcc of everything on table, wine included, to 
ignore all established precedents as to eating jam by 
the intervention of a spoon, to consider wabuts 
appropriate missiles to throw at the company gene¬ 
rally, and the cut-glass decanters in particular, to set 
maternal authority at defiance, os evinced by a resolu¬ 
tion to pull off his left shoe aud imbed it in orange 
marmalade, and in fact, to do everything which 
appeared good in his eyes, and naughty in those of his 
ciders, and then and there to make a night of it. 
These little antics, at first amusing, and secretly 
patronised and fostered by Charles and Lewis, soon 
becoming tiresome, and at length unbearable, Laura 
asserted her prerogative, and not without much kick¬ 
ing and an hysterical affection, which was neither 
langhing nor crying, but a compound of the two, suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying away her unruly offspring. When 
the gentlemen wore left to themselves, Leicester, fill¬ 
ing his glass and handing iiie bottle to Lewis, began— 

“ Do yon mix much with the young men of the 
place, so as to judge of their political bias at all P " 
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** I am acquouited with some dozen, or more, young 
artiata, though 1 do not enter much into tbdirtiursmts, 
from vant of iudination; although, at first, they pressed 
me to belong to their dubs;—should saj, however, 
judging from their conversation, that democratic prin¬ 
ciples were rife among them.” 

” 1 fear so; indeed, from information we have 
received, I should not ^ surprised if some attempt 
were Iftely to be made to throw plf the Austriau 
yoke.” 

“Surely tliat would be great folly,” returned 
Lewis; “ with the troops and resources the Governor, 
Count Falfly, has at his command, any popular 
tumult might easily be quelled. It is only from 
cowardice or inaction on the part of the authorities, 
that any of these successes in Northern Italy have 
been acliioved.” 

" Ay, but inaeUon is just what I fear,” rejoined 
Leicestu; “the Austrians will not believe in the 
amount of popular disaffection which exists; they will 
go on ignoring the danger, till the moment at which 
it could be most successfully combated has escaped 
them. Not that I care very mudi about the matter; 
1 am neither Trojan nor Tyrian; but I am anxious to 
gain some certainty as to the cliauco of a popular 
outbreak, that I may take measures to provide for 
the safety of Laura and the dtild: besides, I think 
you are aware we have some guests coming to us; 
had I known this sooner, I should have written to 
them to postpone their visit till some more favourable 
opportunity.” 

" I will investigate the matter,” returned Lewis, 
eagerly, “ and will communicate to you any informa¬ 
tion I may obtain; women should never be exposed 
to the chance of witnessing the horrors of street 
warfare.” 

After conversing on this topic for some minutes 
longer, the gentlemen, being neither of them addicted 
to the practice of wine-bibbing, followed Laura to 
the drawing-room. Lewis appeared silent and de¬ 
pressed, and a gloom hung over the little party, 
which no effort on the part of the hostess could dispel 

Boon after ten o’clock their guest rose to take leave. 

“I shall send Charles to yon very often; and, 
if posdble, without attracting attention, I shall 
occasionally come with him,” observed Laura; “ so 
mind, you are not to freeze up again into a marble 
misanthrope: I consider I have improved you vastly 
since you have been under mj^ijuition, and I by no 
means desire to have laboured in vain.” 

“ You have shown me kindness which I may never 
be able to repay,” answered Lewis; “but to prove 
that I neither foiget nor feel ungrateful for it, I will 
struggle against the faults you so justly reprobate: 
if 1 sometimes fail, you must remember that it is 
difficult to preserve a cheerful, easy manner, with an 
acliing heart, and so pardon me.” 

Having tidccn a oo^al leave of his host and hostess, 
and refused Charles’s offier of walking home with him, 
partly because he knew it would be an act of self- 
deniid in his friend to relinquish his, wife’s society. 


partly because he wished to be alone,—Lewu 
quitted the Palazzo Grasaini, and strolled cm in the 
direction of his own abode. As he passed under the 
Piazza of St. If ark, a particularly buutifnl effect of 
moonlight on the opposite buildings strude him, and 
leaning against one of the columns, he paus^ to 
observe it. ’The plooe where he was standing was in 
deep shadow, and to any one approaching from the 
left his figure was invisible, the massive coliilhn effect¬ 
ually concealing it. Having thoroughly fixed in Ids 
recollection the appearance which had attracted him, 
and which he proposed to transfer to canvass, he was 
about to quit the Piazza, when a figure wrapped in a 
dark mantle advanced with a quick yet stealthy tread. 
As the new comer approached the spot where Lewis 
was stationed, a low whistle pierced the air, and im¬ 
mediately a second figure, also disguised in a dark robe, 
appeared from behind a pillar which had hitherto 
concealed him, and, addressing the other, observed,— 

“ You are late; I have waited for you.” 

“ The delay was unavoidable, Signor,” was the re¬ 
ply; “ I was forced to wait myself for Paulo, as until 
I had seen him, I could not bring you the pass¬ 
word.” 

“And what is itF” inquired the first speaker 
eagerly. The other glanced round with a suspicious 
air, as he replied, “ I Martin di Counza’’ ‘ 

“ Good! ” was the rejoinder; “ and the place of 
meeting P” 

“ The great Hall of the Palazzo ——iani,” naming 
one of the many ruined palaces which are to be found 
in Venice. 

" Wisely chosen,” observed the first speaker, who 
appeared of a rank superior to that of his companion; 
“ the time of meeting must be at baud ? ” 

“ If Vossignoria proceeds thither leisurely, the hour 
will strike os you reach the appointed rendezvous.” 

“ ’Tis well,” was the reply. “ Now leave me; we had 
better not be seen together.” 

The person addressed raised his cap as a token of 
respect, and turning, hurried from the spot,—^his con¬ 
federate paused a moment as if in deliberation, and 
then strolled leisurely away in the direction of the 

Palazzo-^iaui. Lewis waited till the echoes of his 

retreating footsteps died away in the distance, then 
starting in the direction of his own dwelling, he walked 
with rapid strides till he reached the comer of one of 
the less frequented streets; having done so, he struck 
down it, running at a pace which few could have kept 
up with, till he approached his own bouse, when he 
again moderated his speed. Letting himself in with a 
private key, he entered his sitting-room, took a brace 
of small pistols from a drawer, loaded them carefully, 
and concealing them in a breast-pocket, flung a dark 
doak over bis shoulders, and again quitted the room. 
His determination vras taken. Accident having put 
him in possession of the time and place of some secret 
meeting, as well as the pass-word which he doubted 


(1) Tha brathan Baadltn, two routha of high Patrician Vaaa- 
nu daaoeot, wera denouncad to tha Auatrian govaramant, and 
•not ai conapiratoa at Coaoiua, Jana SSth, ISH. 
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not votdd ensore his admission, his lore of adventure 
occasioned him instantly to resolve to be present at it. 
The assembly was doubtless of apolitical nature, and 
besides greUfying his taste for excitement, he might 
obtain some information in regard to the probability of 
a popular insurrection, and thus satisfy Leicester’s 
anxiety for the safety of his wife and child—in which 
(though fewis would not own the motive even to him- 
seU) might be involved that of Annin Grant. That the 
expedition he projected was a dangerous one he was well 
aware, but he trusted to chance and to his own taet 
and presence of mind to save him from discovery, and 
in case of these failing him, he possessed the pistols 
as a last resource. Twenty minutes brisk walking 
brought him beneath the walls of the Palazzo —iani. 

Pausing under the shadow of the building, he 
waited till he had seen two or three persons, carefully 
muffled up, proceeding in a particular direction. Con¬ 
jecturing from their appearance and evident desire to 
escape observation, that they were bound on the same 
errand os himself, he follow^ with a quick but noise¬ 
less step the next man who passed. This person 
walked on rapidly till he reached a small archway; 
here he stopped and looked round as if to assure, him¬ 
self that he was not followed, when, perceiving Lewis, 
he seemed embarrassed, and after a moment’s delibera¬ 
tion, during which he scrutinised the young artist’s 
figure narrowly, he stationed himself in tlic centre of 
the patli as if to intercept Lewis’s further progress. As 
he approached, the stranger advanced a step to meet 
him, observing in Italian,— 

*' The signor walks late, and chooses a strange path; 
may 1 venture to inquire his object in so doing?” 

“ The same as your own,” returned Lewis sternly; 
adding in a tone of command, "We are too late already, 
lead the way.” 

Tlie person thns addressed, in whom, from a slight 
pecnliarity iii his accent, Lewis recognised him who 
had appeared the inferior of the two speakers whose 
conversation he had overheard in the Piazza of St. 
Mark, seemed for a moment undecided how to act; and 
then, either deceived by Lewis’s manner, or purposing 
to postpone any farther investigatiou till he should 
ob^n the assistance of the other conspirators, he 
passed through the archway, and turning abruptly to 
the right hand, ran up a flight of stone steps termi¬ 
nated by a low door closely studded with luge iron 
noil heads. Giving a low whistle, some one from within 
partially opened the door, and the stronger entered, 
follow^ by Lewis. The moment he had done so, the 
door was shat and bolted behind him, and he found 
himself in total darkness, while at the same instant 
he felt his arms pinioned by a powerful grasp, while a 
gruff voice exclaimed,— 

" Give the pass-word! ” 

“ I Martiri di Cotenea,” replied Lewis fimly. 

" Proceed,” was the rejoinder, as the grasp was 
removed from his arms, and the light of a dark-lantern 
was thrown along the narrow atone passage in which j 
Lr' Lewis now found himself. Having traversed thu, a 
I second door opened at his approach, a rush of oeld I 


air streamed upon him, and ho found himself in 
a huge dimly-lighted chamber, in which were assem¬ 
bled Bomewher about thirty persons, who were 
gathered round a long table, at the upper end of 
which stood a man, who, with his arm extended, and 
his whole hearing indicative of strong excitement, 
was addressing the meeting. Drawing the collar of 
his cloak more over his itce, and choosing a spot 
where the shadow of one of the heavy columns which 
supported the roof, served in some measure to conceal 
him, Lewis joined the group. As he did so, the speaker, 
glancing with flashing eyes round the assembly, ex¬ 
claimed,— 

"We are resolved, then—the cup is full to over¬ 
flowing,—we will bow no longer beneath the yoke of 
foreign tyrants. Our brethren in Milan have set 
us a glorious example,—the accursed Austrian already 
trembles before their valour. Italy has shaken off her 
lethargywe have only to be true to ourselves and 
to the glorious cause, and liberty awaits our efforts.” 

A subdued murmur of consent and approbation ran 
through the assembly, and the speaker continued:— 

" Thus agreed, then, it only remains for us to aei, 
and our first duty is to succour those who have suf¬ 
fered for our Bakes. Those heroes, those friends of the 
Venetian people, Daniel Moniu audKiccolo Tommaseo, 
languish in an unjust imprisonment; we will demand 
their liberation, and that with a voice that shall force 
the tyrants to listen—the voice of an awakened and 
indignaul imtion.” 

As tiie speaker ceased, amidst a snbducd buz of 
approbation, a man in the dress of an artisan arose, 
and rolling his fierce bloodshot eyes around theasscmbly, 
exclaimed:— 

" Yes, brothers, we will liberate our brave com¬ 
patriots—^Manin and Tommaseo shall be set free to 
aid in the struggle for our liberty; but we must do 
more, Venice must rise and cast out these foreign 
butchers. A blow must be dealt which shall strike 
terror into their coward hearts; a blow whicli shall 
prove to them the fate they may expect, if they dare to 
oppress and withstand a people struggling for their 
freedom.—And on whom can it so justly fall as on the 
arch-tyrant, sold hand and soul to Austria, thirsting 
only for vengeance and for murder—the base perse¬ 
cutor Marinovich P” 

He paused; there was a moment’s silence, and then 
a low whisper went round the assembly, " Death to 
Marinovich!” There was again a pause, and then men 
began to communicate with one another in deep mut¬ 
tered tones. After a short interval tlie first speaker, 
who had been writing rapidly, arose, and again ad¬ 
dressing them, said :— 

“ We are, then, agreed; and onr first act shall he 
the liberation of Manin and Tommaseo. It is time 
that wo disperse as silently and cautiously as may be; 
we must creep now tliat we may soar hereafter.” 

In order not to interrapt the thread of our narrative, 
we have described the proceedings as they ocenrrod; 
—we must now revert to Lewis. During the deUveij 
of the first speech he observed that the mau who had 
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addressed him as he entered, and vho appeared a tall, brawnj-limbed, raffiahly-Ioddng fellows, who acted in 
muscular young fellow, had contrived to place himself the double capacity of porter and sentry. Their at* 
by his side; and was regarding him from time to time tention, bqwever, appeared solely directed to prevent 
with looks of mistrust and suspicion. At the proposal (ho intrusion of any unwelcome visitant, the advisa- 
for the assassination of Colonel Marinovich, the Com- bility of refusing egress to any one who had already 
mandant at the Arsenal, a man who, though a strict dis- passed their scrutiny never seeming to occur to them, 
ciplinarian, Lewis knew by report to be a brave and This Lewis felt to be the deciding moment of his fate; 
gdlant officer, he had beenmnable to repress some slight once outside the gate he would be in comparative safety, 
sign of disapprobation. As be did so he perceived a Pressing the muzzle of the pistol against the back of 
scowl pass across the features of bis watcher, who took his companion’s neck by way of a gentle hint, he mut- 
the opportunity of drawing yet nearer to him, while an tered, " llememlmr! ” 

accidental movement revealed the unpleasant fact tlmt The young man shuddered slightly as the cold iron 
beheld in. his hand a naked stiletto. As the president touched Mm, but made no reply. As they reached 
ended bis final address, Lewis, who had kept his eye the gateway, the janitor stationed on the left side, 
fixed on the features of his dangerous neighbour, felt addressing Lewis’s companion, made some inquiry in 
convinced that the man onljt awaited the termination a low voice. Glancing round appealingly as if to 
of the business ptooeedings, to denounce Mm to his indicate that he was forced, even for their commbu 
fellow-conspirators. With his usual coolness and deci- safety, to reply, he spoke a few words in a dialect 
sion in moments of danger, Lewis saw that his only Lewis did not comprehend, when the gate-keeper 
chance ofsafetylayintaking the initiative; accordingly, respectfully held the wicket open, and they passed 
catching the man’s eye, he fixed on him a piercing out. And now once again Lewis felt that he was a 
glance, as he said in a stern whisper— free man, and he inwardly congratulated himself on 

“ The first word you utter aloud, you are a dead having escaped so great peril, which congratulations 
roan;” at the same moment he presented the muzzle of were, as the event proved, somewhat premature, 
a pistol within an inch of his car. The man started Having descended the steps, Lewis loosened his hold 
slightly, and attempted to increase the distance between on the stranger’s collar, saying carelessly, as he rc- 
tbem, but Lewis laid an iron grasp on his collar, and placed his pistol in his breast,-— 
detained him; he then stood for u moment irresolute, “There, young gentleman; thanks to your pru- | 
at length he said, in the same low whisper,— dcncc, and my precaution of bringing a brace of pisi ols ' 

“ You are an Austrian spy.” with me, I have drawn my head out of the lion’s 

“I am not,” returned Lewis; “I am an English- mouth without having it bitten off for my p.ains. liut i 
man.” now' I want to have a little serious conversation with i 

The other again started, regarded him fixedly, and yon.” 

then resumed,— “ Wait till we are further from the P.'dazzo-iani, 

" Swear by all yon hold sacred never to reveal that then,” was the reply, in a voice that yet trembled 
which you have learned to-night.” from excitement, or some other deep emotion; “we 

"I will swear nothing, except to blow out your brains may be overheard; keep more in the shade of the 
if yon attempt to speak, or move, without my permis- buildings.” 

sion,” was the stern, uncompromising rejoinder. Suspecting no treachery, Lewis complied; scarcely 

The stranger’s lip quivered, and his grasp tightened had lie done so, however, when he fancied he heard a 
on the stiletto, but he caught the glance of Lewis’s stealthy footstep following him, and turning abruptly, 
flashing eyes, and felt that he was in earnest, and found himself face to face with a tall savage-looking 
that his life hung upon a thread. The members of the ruffian, who, armed with a naked stiletto, was evi- 
secret association were, by this time, noiselessly gliding 
away in parties of two and three, and Lewis, fearing 
if he remained too long he might attract the attention 
of the president, who still continued writing at- the 
table, determined to depart;Accordingly, he said in a 
low whisper,— 

“ Now we will go—precede me; but if I observe 
you attempt, by word or sign, to betray me, that 
moment I shoot you like a dog.” 

The stranger, who seemed by this time sullenly to 
have resigned himself to his fate, or, possibly, to be 
reserving his strength for tlie execution of some scheme 
which he had devised for the future, obeyed in silence, 
and left the vault, closely followed by Lewis, who still 
retained a firm grasp of the other’s collar, although 
the ample folds of his cloak prevented the fact from 
being observed. In this manner they reached the door 
at the top of the stairs, and here were stationed two 


dciitly meditating miscliiet. Confused by Ins sudden 
motion, the fellow stood for a moment irresolute;—not 
so his intended victim. The patli along which he had 
been proceeding, followed the course of one of the 
smaller rii or canals by wliicli Venice is in so many ' 
directions intersected. Availing himself of this cir- 
cnnistance, Lewis rolled bis cloak round his arm, and 
sprang upon his assailant, parrying, with the shield 
thus constituted, a hasty and ineffectual stab which 
the other made at him. Foiled in Ms attempt, the 
ruffian drew back to avoid Lewis’s onset, thereby 
incantionsly approaching too near the bank of the 
canal. His antagonist w’as not slow to perceive the 
opportunity thus aflbnied him. Following up ‘liis 
retreating foe so as to prevent him from turning to 
perceive his danger, lie vtaited till the man reached 
the brink of the canal, then stretching out his foot, 
he tripped him up, and parrying a second slab as he 
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had done the former one, poshed him over the bank, 
which at that part was somewhi^ steep. A heavy 
fall and a load splash in the water announced that his 
stratagem had succeeded, but at the same moment he 
felt his throat compressed by a powerful grasp, a 
naked stiletto flashed before him, and the eyes of the 
young conspirator, burning with hatred and revenge, 
glared at him through the darkness with the ferocity of 
those of some savage animal. Up to this point Lewis’s 
courage and self-possession had never for a moment 
_ failed him, but now a strange wild idea occurred to 
him, and a horrible dread suddenly overwhelmed him: 
his senses reeled, his limbs trembled, and for the first 
time m his life he experienced the mental agony of fear. 
Instinctively he seized the uplifted wrist of his assail¬ 
ant, and gazed with starting eye-balls at his face, on 
which the cold mooulight streamed. Yes I there could 
be no doubt; in the features of the being with whom 
he was engaged in deadly conflict, he recognised a dark, 
shadowy, but most unmistakeable resembliwee toHardy 
the poacher. Was it incipient madness, or was ho 
thus horribly to be convinced of the reality of tales 
which he had hitherto deemed the mere drivelliugs of 
superstition f—could the dead indeed rise from their 
graves to seek vengeance on their slayers ? 

As these thoughts flashed meteor-like through his 
brain, his antagonist made a violent but iiicflectual 
clTort to free his wrist, and this action in great 
measure i-estored Lewis’s self-possession. Ghosts had 
not thews and sinews, and even in that moment of 
peril, a flush of shame at his childish terror spread 
over his brow', and the impulse seemed to lend 
redoubled vigour to his frame. Gousequcntly the 
struggle, though severe, was short. Superior in 
strength to his assailant, Lewis, having succeeded in 
wresting the dogger from his grasp, hurled it into the 
canal, leaving him completely unarmed, and at liis 
mercy. Tlie str^piger was the first to speak. Folding 
his arms across his breast with nn air of dogged reso¬ 
lution, he said, speaking for the first lime in English, 
and without the slightest foreign accent,— 

“ You were wrong to throw away that weapon; it 
would have done your work as eficclually aud more 
silently than the pistol.” 

“ You consider your life as forfeii, then ?” inquired 
Lewis. 

“ I expect you to do by mo as I would have done 
by you,” was the concise reply. 

“ I am no assassin,” returned Lewis, coldly; “ and 
that reminds me of your worthy associate. You 
engaged my attention, so that 1 am ignorant whether 
he sank or swam.” 

“ Never fear for honest Jacopo,” was the answer; 
“he follows the calling of a gondolier, when his 
stiletto is not in requisition, and can swim like a fish. 
Look yonder; he has gained the shore, and is even 
now watching us.” 

As he spoke, Lewis observed a tall figure crouching 
under a projecting portion of tlie bank of the canal. 

“ He will not molest you further,” continued his 
kte antagonist; “once foiled in his spring, like the 


tiger, he will not renew the attack. Had he slain yon 
1 should have paid him five taamigen; os it is, the 
poor fellow will only get his dnokiug for his p^.” 

“ Why did he follow us P’ asked Lewis. 

“ As you entered, 1 gave him a hint not to let you 
pass on your return; h^ he attempted to stop you, 
however, 1 believed you would shoot me, therefore, 
thinking I oould obtain your death or capture without 
losing my own, life, I gave him a glance by wliich be 
I knew he was not to interrupt you. He then asked mo 
in the thieves’ patois of this place, what he was to do, 
and I told him to folloto us, as you were a spy. You 
know the rest.” 

Lewis paused for a moment, and then said abruptly, 
“ Yon are on Englishman?” 

“ I am.” ^ 

“ You will accompany me to my rooms,” rejoined 
Lewis, “ I would question you further.” 

'* For what purpose ?” 

“ That you will learn at the fitting time,” returned 
Lewis. 

" What if I refuse?” 

“ I will summon the police, and if you attempt to 
escape, I will shoot you through the head,” was the 
stem rejoinder. 

“ I will go with you,” replied the stranger; “ but 
I warn you I will not bo arrested—my liberty is dear 
to me, my life I hold chcaji—so cheap that even now, 
unarmed as I am, and unequal to you in muscular 
strength, I am tempted again to rush on you aud try 
the chances of a dealli-struggle.” 

“ I would advise you not to do so,” returned Lewis, 
calmly; “ besides,” he added," I may be more disposed 
to befriend you than you arc aware of—it is with no 
hostile purpose 1 thus force you to accompany me, 
believe me.” 

“ I will trust you,” was the reply. “ Your looks 
and words have, I know not why, a strange pOwer 
over me—^you must possess the gift of the Malocckio, 
which these Italians believe in—it was your glauce, 
far more than your pistol, which kept me silent in the 
chamber of meeting.” 

Duiing almost the whole of this conversation they 
had been walking side by side in the direction of tho 
street in which Lewis’s studio was situated, and in 
anotlier five minutes they reached it. 

“ Have I your word of honour that you will not 
i^ain attempt my life or seek to escape till our inter¬ 
view is concluded ?” asked Lewis. 

“ You have,” was the concise voply: 

“Follow me, then,” continued Lewis; and drawing 
a key from his pocket he unfastened the door, entered, 
closed it again, and accompanied by the stranger led 
tho way through the painting-room into his study;— 
removing his hat and clonk, he signed to bis companion 
to follow his example. As tho other complied with his 
request, Lewis, having lighted n powerful lamp by tlie 
aid of which he was accustomed to paint at night, 
was enabled to take a more particular survey of bis 
new acquaintance than circumstances had yet per¬ 
mitted. He was a tall, powerfully-built stripling, with 
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a daik complexioa and handsome features, Imt 
althooffh he could soarcelj hoTe numbered twenty 
years, his feoe wore a prematurely old tepreasion, and 
there was a wild, reckless lodr in his eyu which told 
of a spirit ill at ease. He wore a sailor’s dress, though 
the materials of which it was composed were of a liner 
quality than ordinary; he coldly refused the chair 
which Lewis offered him, and folding his arms across 
his breast waited to be questioned. Lewis in the mean 
time took his seat at the table, placed the pistols on 
the desk before him, and fixing his piercing glance on 
the bee of his captive began 

" My knowledge of yon is this—find you an 
active and zealous member of a conspiracy to over¬ 
throw the Austrian Government in this city—one of 
a set of conspirators whose first act is to be the 
assassination of Colonel tMarinovich, commandant of 
the Arsenal. As for as I am concerned, you first 
resolved to denounce me to your associates as a spy; 
foiled in that attempt, you incite an acqpmplico to 
murder me, and on his failure, use your best endea¬ 
vours to stab me yourself; in the struggle I disarm 
you, and you find yourself in the power of the man 
for whose blood you have been thirsting. Even allow¬ 
ing, for the sake of argument, that you .were justified 
in seeking the life of one who might betray your 
treasonous designs, you still remain the convicted con¬ 
spirator, and my natural course would be to band 
you over to the police; for your threat of never being 
taken alive is absurd, since, having lost your stiletto, 
I could have captured you at any moment I pleased; 
however, the fact of your being an Englishman in¬ 
terests me in your behalf, and if you will answer my 
questions frankly and truly, I may be induced to let 
you off. In the first place tell me who you are, and 
enough of your former life to enable me to understand 
how 1 find you thus plotting with foreigners with 
whom you can have no feelings in common, for an 
evil purpose.” 

“I can soon satisfy you, if that is all you require,” 
was the reply. *' My life has from its commencement 
been a curse to myself and to others. Wrong has pro¬ 
duced wrong; I was badly brought up, and 1 have 
turned out badly; I am not the first that has done so, 
nor shall I be the last. At the age when most children 
are carefully trained to good, 1 was as sedulously in¬ 
structed in evil. At twelve years old, 1 could swear, 
game, and drink, and m^nstructors laughed to see the 
hoy aping the vices of ue man. My mother died in 
giving me birth; my father, 1 know not why, never 
loved me: he used me haisUy, and I hated Mm for it: 
BO I left my home, and worked for four years on board 
a man-of-war. At the end of that time, the sMp was 
paid off. Seeking pleasure, I fell into vicious company; 
squandered, and was robbed of my pay, and for some 
weeks I wandered a houseless be^;ar through London 
streets. The chance kindness of a stranger rescued 
me from that state of wretchedness a peculiar ex¬ 
pression flitted across the features of his auditor as 
he mentimed the fact of his rescue from beggary; not 
observing it, he continued,—"I then enter^ the 


merchant-service, and speedily rose to the tank 
mate. The miseiy I had undergone zoidered me 
more careful I saved monqy; studied my prefestirm; 
and hoped in time to become a captun (ff a merchant¬ 
man. I embarked the whole of n^ savings in a 
trading speculation, which would more" than have 
doubl^ them, when the sMp containing my property 
was wrecked. I was picked iqi by a vessel bound to 
this port, and was landed here i^ain a beggar; and 
after trying in vain to procure any better situation, I 
have been forced to work in the arsenal as a common 
labourer to save myself from stamdion. But even 
there my ill-fortune and the cruelty and iiyustioe of 
men followed me. Peculation to a great extent was dis¬ 
covered amongst the workmen; 1 was examined before 
Colonel Marinovich; in vain I protested my iunooence. 
God knows I have committed sins enough; but tMeving 
and lying were never among them. However, I was 
condemned to receive forty lashes. Yes, sir; 1, <ua 
Englishman, innocent of the crime of which 1 was 
accused, was beaten like a slave by the orden of a 
tyrannical fereigner; and now, perhaps, you can tell 
what took me to the meeting to-night f It was 
the hoim of revenge, and there were others there with 
the same deadly purpose. The man who proposed the 
assassination of Minovich was innocent as myself, 
and like me had smarted beneath the tyrant’s lash. 
You by revealing tlus plot threatened to cheat us of 
our just revenge, and for tliat reason I would have 
sacrificed your life. And now you know my histoiy, 
what will you do with me ?” 

There was a moment’s pause ere Lewis, fixing his 
eyes on him with a clear penetrating glance, said, 
slowly and impressively, " There arc a few minor 
particulars wMeb appear to have escaped your memory; 
I will try to supply the deficiency. You were bom in 
the village of B-~, in H—shire. Your early in¬ 
structors in evil were the worthless characters who 
accompanied your father on his poaching expeditions. 
You left home because in a dranken mo^ your father 
struck yon, and would not confess afterwards that he 
was sorry for so doing. You would have run away 
sooner, but for your affection for your sister Jane. 
The stranger who rescued you from beggary was a 
young man who met you by chance at the door of a 

house in - Street, Bussell Square, you begged 

of him in Italian; the merchant-ship in which you 
served, to whose commander he gave you an intro- 
duetion, was the ' Beauty,’ of Southsea, Chiptain 
Singleton, and your own name is Miles Hardy. Am 
I not correct in these particulars F” 

When Lewis began speaking, his companion’s at¬ 
tention became riveted. As he proceeded, Ms surprise 
grew deeper and deeper; but when he mentioned his 
name, he sprang forwoid, and, regarding him with 
wildly gleaming eyes, exi^med, "Tell me, what are 
youF man or devil F who thus know eveiy secret oi 
my life.” 

"I am no devil,” returned Lewis, smiling, "but a 
mortal like yourself; yon have seen me before; look 
well at me; do you not recognise me F” 
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ThoB appealed to, the young man oarefoUj acanned 
his features, and then, in a low, hesitating voice, re¬ 
joined, "Ton are, or 1 am much mistaken, the gentle¬ 
man who rescued me from beggaij.” 

"You are right,” was the reply; "wo are both 
much changed since that night, but I knew you at the 
moment you seised me by the throat.” 

“Thank God, I did not succeed in taking your 
life 1” exclaimed Mies Hardy, passionately; “ you arc 
almost the only person who has ever shown me dis¬ 
interested kindness; and how have I sought to repay 
it 1 Oh, sir; can you forgive me ?” 

"The simple fact that you did not recognise me 
exonerates you from the charge of ingratitude, my 
poor boy,” returned Lewis, luadly; “but now sit 
down. Ere I can explain to you how I gained the 
knowledge which has so much surprised you, you 
have a long tale to listen to, and one which will cause 
you much sorrow. You turn pale; wait, I will get you 
a glass of wine.” 

“It is nothing,” was tlic reply; "I have fasted 
long; it will pass away in a moment;” but as he 
spoke he sank heavily into a chair which stood beside 
him. 

Lewis produced from a cupboard food and wine, 
and placing them before him, he induced him to 
partake of some refreshment, and soon hod the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the light return to his eye, and the 
colour to his cheek. Lewis then filled for himself a 
glass of wine, replenished that of his companion, and 
seating himself, hastened to relate to Miles Hardy 
the strange train of events by means of which he had 
become acquainted with so large a portion of the 
young man’s history. 

CHAPTEE LIV. 

WALTEB SUES A GHOST I 

The feelmgs with which Miles Haray listened to 
the account of his unhappy father’s career, and the 
mingled grief and anger with which he heard how the 
heritage of his mother’s shame had descended to his 
unfortunate sister, may easily be imagined. Lewis 
strove with an amount of patient kindness, for which 
those who only knew the fiery side of his character 
would scarcely have given him credit, to soothe the 
passionate emotions which his tale excited in an 
I auditor so neai'ly concerned in the fortunes of those 
to whom it related. After long perseverance his 
efforts were in some degree crowned with success— 
Miles became more calm, and agreed with Lewis 
that his first duty was to seek for, and endeavour to 
reclaim, his sister. His share of the legacy would 
furnish him with funds sufficient to enable him to 
live without the necessity of daily labour, and until 
his right to the money should be established, Lewis 
insisted on becoming his banker. The next question 
was not so easily arranged—Lewis informed Miles 
that in regard to the events of the evening ho had 
arrived at the following determination, vis. to call 
on Colonel Marinovich, make him acquainted with 


the plot against his life, beg him to inform his superiors 
that such a conspiracy was on foot, and explain the 
manner in which he hod become aware of its emstence 
—but as far as Miles was concerned in the affair, he 
would promise to preserve a total silence, on one 
condition: namely, that he. Miles, should withdraw 
from the conspiracy and engag^o keep the peace in 
regard to the commandant of ‘He Ar^al. To this 
proposition the young man demurre(^ 

“What,” ho, said, “give up my* at revenge!— 
submit to undeserved chastisement like a beaten 
hound, and leave it to less tame and slavish spirits to 
punisli the tyrant for his cruelty 1—allow them to meet 
the danger and divide the glory, while I stand by in¬ 
active! Never!” 

“ Believe me, Miles,” returned Lewis, earnestly, 
"revenge, even just revenge, partakes of the nature 
of sin, and brings upon him who obtains it tbc curse 
of an upbraiding conscience. But yours is not a just 
revenge; you have suffered wrong, and tbc sense of 
this blinds your judgment. I know by report the 
ebaracter of this Marinovich; 1 know him to be a just 
and honourable man, though a stem disciplinarian— 
great abuses had existed at the ^ Arsenal, and it was in 
order to reform them that the command was bestowed 
on him; in your individual case he has acted unjustly, 
but in all probability, appearances were strongly against 
you, and he had not sufficient personal acquamtance 
with you to know that amongst such inveterate liars 
as are the majority of the lower order of Venetians, 
your word might be relied on—bis only fault is, there¬ 
fore, that he committed an error in judgment, and 
would you on this account take a man’s life f Besides, 
conniving at assassination is a cowardly proceeding, 
unworthy any Englishman, and especially a brave 
young fellow like yourself.” 

It was evident that Lewis’s reasoning was not 
without its effect on him whom he addressed, for his 
brow contracted, Ms fingers closed and relsaed, his 
mouth quivered convulsively, and Ms whole demeanour 
was that of a person struggling against some powerful 
temptation. At length he exclaimed abraptly— 

I “ I know not how it is, you sway me like a child. 
1 had resolved not to rest till that man had died, but 
I never before saw the matter in tlio light in which 
you have now placed it. 1 believed that his death 
would be an act of justi(», and considered, that in 
order to obtain it, we must take the law into our own 
hands—but I fcM the truth of what you say, that 
assassination is cowardly; I felt it when Jacopo was 
dogging your footsteps, and but for the cause that 
was at stoke, could have found in my heart to warn 
you.” 

" Then you will agree to my proposal P ” inquired 
Lewis. 

“ Yes, I will agree to withdraw from the conspi¬ 
racy, but it is at the risk of my h'fe that I do so; if 
I am found in Venice after my desertion is known, I 
am a dead man. Moreover, I will promise you to 
abstain from secretly attempting Marinovich’s life; 
but if I should ever meet Mm face to free, and hand 
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to hand, I vHl teach him to rmaenber Immg Bogged 
an Eag&Iiman." 

Ijflwia fdt that in ha new characto^ of Mentor be 
ought to combat this openly deelaral resolutioB, but 
he abstaiaed from doing so, partly becanse he felt 
it would be useless, and partly becanse he sjmpa- 
Uiised so completely^ the sentiment, that he codd 
not muster sufficienrtiypoerisy to reprove it. Ac¬ 
cordingly he rfipuned satisded with the concession 
he had gained, and furnishing Miles with all the 
information he possessed in reg^ to lus sister, which 
was but vague and unsatisfactory, (a rumour that she 
had passed some time in Borne, on her first arrival in 
that country, being the only trace he had yet been 
able to discover of her proceedings,) Lewis gave 
him an introduction to an agent whom he had em¬ 
ployed to gain farther tidings, and forcing a sum of 
money upon him more than suiEcient to defray his 
expenses, hastened his departure, ere the brilliant rays 
of an Italian sun bad spread the lustre of the coining 
day tliroughout the picturesque old streets and 
palace-crowned squares of Venice. 

On the followii^ morning, Lewis fulfilled liis 
intention of calling on Colonel Marinovicli, who heard 
his recital in silence, and when ho had concluded, 
thanhed him for his information, said he was aware 
great disaffection existed amongst the men employed 
at the Arsenal, and that energetic measures must be 
taken to prevent its spreading further. Tromised to 
report the discovery of the secret meeting to the 
governor, took ^owu Lewis’s address, and politely 
bowed him out. 

Having despatched a note to Charles Leicester, 
telh'ng him lie wished to see him, Lewis debated 
with himself how much of the previous night’s 
adventure he .should reveal to him, and at length 
decided that it would be more prudent to avoid meii- 
tioning his encounter with, and recognition of Miles 
Hardy, as although he had refused to reveal to him 
the name of the seducer of his sister, yet any refer¬ 
ence to an affair in which Lord Bellefield had so 
singularly misconducted himself must necessarily be 
painful to Leicester. Moreover, altliougb in his 
dealings with Miles Hardy, Lewis had acted justly 
according to the best of his judgment, he was by no 
means clear that the law might take the same view 
of the matter. Charley listened to his friend’s 
occoont—^yawned—wondered why he had such a 
•tnnge predilection formatting his life in danger, 
prophesying that he would do it once too often and 
be Sony for it afterwards-expected there would be 
o shindy k Venice before long—^wished Laura and the 
brat were safe in England, and that the other people 
were not coming—voted it all an awful bore—asked 
Lewis whether he liked foreign tailoring, into the 
merits and demerits whereof he entered at some 
length—yawned again, and patting him affectionately 
on the back, told him to take better care of himseff 
tor the future and bunged carelessly out of the 
atudio. 

' A w.iek passed sway. The Grant party had arrived; 


f Annie, altiiougfa die made s great effort to appeof In 
her former apiiik was eykently kbooring under 
soma ailment, mental or bodily, (O' both oombtoed, 
which was wearing away her youth, and changing her 
whole character. Laura, who watched her ol^ly, 
observed tliat she was unusualfy silent wid abstracted, 
falling into long reveries, from whi^ she would 
awake with a sta^ and glancing round with a half- 
frightened air, would immediately b^n talking in an 
unnaturally excited manner, as if to dp away with 
any suspicion to which her silence might have given 
rise. Her temper also, whieh had remarkable 
for its sweetness, had now become uncertain, and she 
occasionally answered even tlie General with a way¬ 
ward oaptiousness, which surprised Laura only one 
degree less than the preternatural meekness, with 
which that gallant officer submitted to her caprices 
and indulged her every whim; but the fact was. 
General Grant had sufficient acuteness to perceive, 
that for some cause, utterly beyond the scope of his 
philosophy to account for, his daughter was not the 
quiet, gentle, v)ill-les» creature she had been, and that 
if he required her to yield to liim in great matters, 
lie must allow her to rule in small. Moreover, he had 
lately become seriously alarmed about her health; a 
London physician, whom he had consulted on the 
subject, having plainly told him, unless great caution 
was observed she would go into a decline, and warned 
him that the seat of the disease appeared to be in the 
mind, and that anything like harshness or opposition 
should be avoided. Walter, too, was much changed 
during the two years wliici) had elapsed. In appear¬ 
ance, lie was now a young man, tall, and slightly, but 
gracefully formed, with wcll-cut regular features, 
though a want of inlellccluul expression marred 
what miglit otherwise liave been considered a hand¬ 
some countenance. But, considerable as was the 
alteration in his personal appearance, the change in 
his mental capacity was equally perceivable; his powers 
of mind had developed to a greater degree than had 
been anticipated, but alas 1 deprived of Lewis’s firm, 
yet gentle rule, the improvemeut in his disposition 
had by no means kept pace with the extension of his 
faculties. For some weeks after Lewis liad quitted 
Broadhurst, poor Walter coedd not he persuaded but 
that be would come back again, nor was it till the 
arrival of a tutor, recommended by Lwd Belle- 
field, that be.fully realized the fact of his friend 
liaving left him never to return. The first effect this 
conviction produced upon him, was a fit of deep de¬ 
jection ; he refused all attempts at consoktiou, could j 
scarcely be persuaded to take nourishment a^ sat 
hour after hour playing listlessly with the wavy curls 
of Faust’s sha^ coat. At length, k order to rouse 
him. General Grant desired the dog to be taken away 
from him; the remedy proved only too effectual. 
The new tutor, a certak kto. Spooner, who aj^^ieored | 
as if he had been selected because he was k every I 
respect the exact reverse of Lewis, was the person to 
whom the General entrusted this commission. 

Absorbed k his own sad thought^ Walter iffibwed 
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Lira to cotoc tbe dog from his side bj^the aitfacticm of several attempts to pmetnte the veil of reserve vrbidi 
B ^ate of neat, but when he laid his hand ob the hung around Annie Grant; but in vain: with her 
aaioial to buelde a colfair and chain round his neck,, he lightness of heart seemed idso to have departed her 


started np, exchuming, 


openness of disposition, and Laura had too much 


" What are jou going to do with Foust ? he is good taste, as well as too much sjnmpathy with her 
mver tied up; let him alone.” Finding that his re- grief, to endeavour to force her confidence. At length 


monstrance was not attended to, he continued, "Faust! 
Faust! come here, sir, directly.” 


one day, os Laura and Annie were sitting together, 
Laura working sealously at some article of juvenile 


The dog struggled to obey, but Mr. Spooner, having fin^, destined unconsciously to f^tcr the needs of 
fastened tlie chain round his neck, eudeavonred to incipient dandyism already apparent in tlud embiyo 
force him out of the room, and in doing so, stepped man-about-towu " Tarley,” and Annie Ustiessly turn* 
nceid entnll y on Faust’s toes, who uttered a shrill yelp ing over the pages of a novel, from which her thoughts 
of pain. Walter’s eyes flashed— were far away, the elder lady suddenly broke sih^e, 

" You are hurting him,” he cried; " how dare you! ” by observiug, 
and without waitii^ for a reply, he darted across the “ Tarley will be two years old to-raoi row; how the 


room, seized the astonished Mr. Spooner, who, unfor- time slips away, it really seems impossible!” 


tunately, happened to be a small, slightly-framed man, 
by the throat, and shook him till his teeth chattered; 
then suddenly zrleasing liim, he snatched the chain 
from Ids grasp, and lea^ng the dog away, muttered in 
a threatening tone, 

“ Never you touch Faust again; if you do. I’ll 
strangle yoit” 


Annie’s only reply was a deep sigh, and Laura 
continued— 

" Why, Anine, you’ll bo of age in a month—^four 
short weeks more, and you will actually have arrived 
at years of discretion. How wise you ought to 
be!” . 

Finding Annie still remained silent, Laura only 


The results of this scene were twofold; Walter had wiuted till she liad passed some interesting crisis in 


rebelled and gained Ids point, and the person whom 
be had thus conquered had lost oil chance of obtain- 


hcr stitching, and then looked up. To her alarm and 
surprise, she beheld the "big tears” silently coursing 


ing that degree of ascendency over him, without each other down her friend’s pale checks: in an in- 
which his control must become merely nominal, slant she was by her side,— 


This produced, os might be exixseted, the worst 
possible effect upon poor Walter’s disposition. He 


became wilful in the extreme, and Ids tutor, partly to I you? 


"Annie, dearest,” slie said, “you are weeping; 
what is it ? Have 1 said or done anything to pain 


save himself trouble, partly to avoid any outbreak of 
temper, gave way to him, ou every occasion; unless. 


Annie slightly shook her head, in token of dissent; 
and made an effort to check her tears, which proving 


indeed, he had any particular personal interest at ineffectual, eventuated in a bitter sob. Laura could 
when he sought to gain his point by cajolery imt stand the sight of her grief; throwiirg her arms 
fW manocavriag, and being rather an adept in those round her, she said,— 


ingenious arts, was usually successful. 

One new and inconvenient caprice of Walter’s was, 
a dislike which he appeared suddenly to have taken to 


“ Annie, you are miserable; I see, I know you are; 
and your unhappiness is wearing you to death. Why 
will you not confide in me ? Perhaps I might help 


Annie Grant, and which displayed itself in various you. What is it, darling ? will you not tell me ?” 
ways: sometimes he would avoid all intercourse with She paused for a reply, but obtaining none, conti- 
lier, even sulkily refusing to answer her when she nued, “ This marriage with Lord Bellcficld, it is dis- 
spoke to him; at others he would seek her out and tasteful to you, 1 am afraid?” 
endeavour to annoy her by saying what he deemed A slindder, which passed through poor Annie’s 
sharp thinp to her. Occasionally, however, he would frame, as Laura mentioned the name of her intended 
fall into bis old habits, and conGde in her as his play- husband, proved that ou this point her suspicions had 
mate, from whom he wfi sure of sympathy and assist- not erred. Fancying she now saw her way more 
ance; when suddenly, perhaps, even in the midst of clearly,— 


some oonversation with her, he would appear to " Dearest,” she resumed, “ do not afflict yourself 
recoltect his new-born animosity, and bis manner thus; you must not, sliall not marry him. I will 
would entirely alter. One thing invariably excited his speak to the General myself. Charles shall write to 
extreme indignation, and this was any attempt on her his brother; yon shall not be sacrificed.” 
port to caress or notice Faust. Ihe pain this alteied “ Hush! hush 1” interrupted Annie, struggling to 
demeanour caused Annie (perhaps in consequence of recover composure; " you do not know what you say. 
some theory which she had formed as to its origin), I matt marry him; there is no alternative.” 
was known but to her own heart, and could be guessed “ Do not say so, Annie,” retui ned Laura, gravely; 
at merely by her unweaiying eSbrts to conciliate " marriage is a sacred tiling, not lightly to to entered 
poor Walter. Laura, upon, whose quiok-sightedaess into; and in marriage one requisite alone is indispen- 
nothing was lost, osrefolly noted these changes, and sable—^love I Tastes jmay differ, faults of temper or 
made her own private comments upon them. In per- disposition may exist; yet if man and wife truly love 
soaoce of her design of befriending Lewis, she made each other, they will be vciy happy; but to marry 
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withont bve is grierotis sin, and it ent^ its own | Spooner, the usurper, who had dared to suooe^ Jila. 
punishment—vretohedness.” I beloved master, he showed a most immtt^iated on* 

Laura spoke solemnly, and with feeling; and Anni^ tempt, utterly ignoring all his commands, and lesent^ 
as she listened, trembled and turned pale. When she any attempt on his part to enforce his authonty ^ 
had ooncloded, however, Annie merely shook her head, the utterance of a low deep growl, accompanied by a 
I repeating hopelessly— formidable display of sharp white teeth. Towa^ 

“ It matf be—it mutt be!” Annie alone did he evince any great affection, which 

" And pray, why must it be ?” asked Laura, quitddy; he showed chiefly by attending her in hw walks, and 
for she was becoming slightly provoked at that which taking up his position under the sofa, or (dose to tlie 
she deemed Annie’s childish weakness; the only fault, chair on which she was sitting—demonstrations of 
perhaps, with which her clear head, warm heart, and attachment wliicb, as we have already Junte^ wer^ 
earnest sealous nature, uufltted her to sympatiiise— for some unexplained reason, a source of considerable 
** Why, if the thing is WTong in itself, and is to render annoyance to Walter. Daring the (mnversation between 

• It . t K > . 11 , i_A_ __ i__ T_ J a_Ta_i. l._J 1_1.:^^ 


you miserable, must it be ? At all events, let us make 
some efforts to prevent it; suffer Charles and me—” 


Laura and Annie, Faust had been lying unnoticed 
under the sofa, and now finding bis yonng mistress 


Dearest Laura,” interrnpted Annie, mournfully, I alone, and for some cause or other unhappy, (he knew 


" I assure you nothing ean be done; any attempt to 
break off the match now would be unavailing, and 
end in making me still more wretched than 1 am at 
present.” 


that quite well,) it occurred to him that the correct 
thing would be to come out and comfort her, which 
he attempted to do by laying his great rough head in 
her lap, wagging his tail encouragingly, and licking her 


Annoyed alike at her perseverance in that which hand. In her loneliness of heart, even the poor dog’s 
Laura could not but consider a culpable want of moral sympathy (endeared as he was to her by a thonsand 
courage, and at the way in which she still withheld cherished recollections) was a relief to Annie, and 
her confidence, while at the same time the idea oc- stooping down she imprinted a kiss on his shaggy 
eurred to her, though she was vexed with herself for head, whispering as she did so, “ Good Faust,—^yon 
admitting it, that one so feeble-minded was no fitting have never forsaken me! ” At Ibis moment the door 
bride for the high-souled brave-hearted Lewis, the opened, and Waller entered hastily. As his eye fell 
spirited little matron was abont to utter a somewhat upon Annie and the dog, his cheeks fiushed, and he 
sharp reply, when, glancing at Annie’s pale beautifully- exclaimed hustily,— 


formed features, the expression of deep anguish she 
read there disarmed her, and merely saying, ”We 
take different views of this matter, Annie, dear, and 
must talk of it again wlien we ore both more com¬ 
posed,” she rose and left the apartment. 

Annie waited until the sound of the closing door 
assured her that she was alone, and then mnrmariiig, 
“ She too is angry with me, and despises me—nobody 
loves me; oh, that I were dead!” she hid her face in 
the sofa cushion, and gave way to a passionate burst 
of grief. 

Now, there is one of onr dramatis persons for whom 


“ Annie, I wish you’d let Faust alone; how often 
have I told you that 1 won’t have him meddled with! ” 

With a start at this sudden interruption, Annie 
hastily raised herself, and pushing the dog gently from 
her, said,— 

“ Dear Walter, do not be angry; Faust came and 
licked my hand, you would not have me unkind tdl' 
him P” 

“ Oh! its Faust’s fault, is it P” returned Walter 
crossly. “ Faust, come here! Take him to our room, 
Mr. Spooner, and keep him there till I come; he shalt 
not stay in the drawing-room if he is naughty. Faust, 


we have reason to believe many of our readers enter- do you heu me, sirf” 

tain a warm regard, a regard in which we confess ” He will never follow me. Sir Walter; it’s no use 
ourselves fully to participate, of whom we have lately calling him,” remonstrated Mr. Spooner, 
heard but little—of course, we refer to that most “ He will do as I tell him, and so will yon too,” 
“ meritorious individual,” that dog of dogs, dear, returned Walter, imperiously, and twisting bis hand- 
honest old Faust. Since Lewis had quitt^ Broad- kerchief, he tied it round the dog’s neck, led him to 
hurst, Faust’s character, li^e those of his betters, (if the door, gave the end of the leash thus formed to 
mortals are better than dogs,) had in a degree altered. Mr. Spooner, and then fairly turned the pair of them 


The blind unhesitating obedience he had been accus¬ 
tomed to pay to bis master’s slightest signal, he 


oat of the room; having accomplished this feat, he 
strolled listlessly to the fireplace, and amused himself 


accorded to no other person; if Walter called lum, he by pulling about the ornaments on the chimney-piece 
would come, it is true, but he would do so in the calm, for some minutes. At length a new idea seemed to 
leisurely, d^’fied manner in which one gentleman strike him, and turning to his oompanton he said, 
would comply with the request of another; towards ** Do you know why I was so angry with Faust 
the Generd he condneted himself with a degree of just now P’* 

respeetfol hauteur, which seemed to say, *‘Weare not Because I was petting him, I mppose, as yon 
friends, there is no sympathy between na, bnt as don’t seem to like me to do so,” letnmed Annie, 
long as I continne to reside in a family of which yon " Ah! that was not all, though,” rejoined Walter; 
are the head, I owe it to myself to render yon the *' I wanted him particularly to have been with me 
amount of coortesj due to your position.” For Mr. when I ms out walking to-^y, very particularly.” 
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"Tes, and why was tliat?” inquired Annie, who 
always entiounged him to talk to ner, in the hope of 
orercoming the dislike which he bad tidren to her, and 
which, for many reasons, pained her inexpressibly. 
Waltrn: remained for a minute or two sileiit, and then 
coming close to her, he asked in a low whisper, 

“ Annie, do you believe in ghosts P” 

" My dear Walter, what an odd question,” returned 
Annie, in surprise; “ why do you ask it P” 

Walter glanced carefully round the room, to usore 
himself that they were alone, ere he replied, in the 
same low awe-stricken whisper, “Because, if there are 
such things, I think I’ve seen one.” 

“ Silly boy,” rqoined Annie, anxious to re-assure 
him, for she saw that he was r^ly frightened; “ you 
have fancied it—What was your ghost like, pray P* . 

“ Promise you won’t tell anybody.” 

Annie, half amused, half puzzled by the boy’s earnest¬ 
ness, gave the required pledge; as soon as she had 
done so, Walter, stooping down so as to bring his 
mouth on a level with her ear, replied,— 

“ It was the ghost of Mr. Arundel!” 

Overcome by so unexpected a reply, Annie was a 
moment or so before she could find words to inquire, 
“My dear Walter, what could make you imagine such 
a thing P Perhaps you were asleep, and dreamed it— 
when was it ?” 

“ No, I was not asleep; and it was not fancy,” 
returned Walter, gravely; “I was out walking this 
morning early with Mr. Spooner, and we lost our way, 
and after trying for some time to find it, Mr. Spooner 
hired a boat, and told the boatman to set us down 
yicar—near—well I forget, but he meant near here. 
When we got out, we had to go through some narrow 
passages between tho dilTercnt streets, and in one 
of them, which was very dark because of the high 
houses, we mot a figure of a man, very tall and wrapped 
in a long black cloak; it drew back to let us pass, and 
just as I got close to it, it turned its head, and 1 
saw the face; it was stem and dark, and wore a black 
beard, but the beautiful eyes were the same, and when 
I saw them 1 knew it was Mr. Arundel, or,” he added, 
sinking his voice, “ his ghost!” 

As his companion remained silent, ^ continued, 

“ When I saw who it was, I stopped and was just 
going to speak, but at that moment he stared hard at 
me, gave a violent start, and before 1 could do any¬ 
thing to prevent it, vanished through a dark arehway.” 

“ Oh! you must have mistaken some one for him,” 
returned Annie, straggling for composure—“ Mr. 
Arundel is probably in England, and ghosts are out 
of the question; Imsides, there are such things, 
which I much doubt, they only appear after people 
are dead.” 

Walter considered for a minute, and then met the 
difficulty by consolatorily suggesting, “ Perhaps dear 
Mr. Arundel t« dead—perhaps he grew so unhappy 
that he could not live without ever seeing Eanst and 
me, and—Ah! Annie, how could you be so cruel as to 
aend him away f” 

" I send him away, Walter! what can have put 


such a strange notion into yonr head ? ” exclaimed 
Annie, astonished at the accusation. 

"Yes, you did,” returned Walter Tehemently—"he 
went away because he loved you and you would not 
love him—it was very cruel of you, and I hate you 
for it whenever I remember how unkind you have 
been,”—and overcome by his feelings, the poor hoy 
burst into tears. / 

A thousand confused thoughts flashed like lightning 
through Annie’s brain. Whatcould he mean ?—was she 
listening to the mere folly of idiotcy, or had he indeed 
any possible foundation for his assertion F Anxious to 
soothe liim, she laid her hand caressingly upon his, 
while, replying rather to her own heart than to his 
last observation, she said— 

“ No, my poor Walter, he whom you so much 
regret never loved me.” 

“ Ah, but he did, thougli,” returned Walter, posi¬ 
tively, drying his tears—“I know it.” He spoke so 
decidedly, that Annie, despite her reason, could not 
but feel curious to hear more, and turning away her 
head to hide her agitation, she asked in a low voice— 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“ If I tell you, you must never tell the General or 
anybody,” returned Walter—“ people think I’m a fool, 
and I know I am not clever and can’t learn like other 
boys, and sometimes I feel a weight just here,” and 
he pressed his hand to his forehead, “ and then all my 
sense goes out—I wouder where it goes to—Annie, 
do you think it finds wings and flies up to heaven 
among the white angels F 1 think so sometimes, and 
then I long to be a bird and fly with it.” Too much 
interested to allow him to fall into a new train of 
thought, Aunie recalled his wandering ideas by 
saying— 

“ You were talking about Mr. Arundel, Walter 
dear.” 

“ Oh yes, and about you, I remember,” resumed Wal¬ 
ter. “ I knew, at least I thought, he was very fond of 
you along time ago, but I was not quite sure of it till 
one day when I dressed Paust up like a gentleman, 
with Mr. Arundel’s watch, and you took it off the 
dog’s neck, and then you threw your arms round him 
and kissed him as you did just now—that was what 
made me angry when 1 remembered about the first 
time—well, while you were hugging Paust, Mr. 
Arundel came to the door and saw you, though you 
did not see him, and his eyes danced mid sparkled, 
and his mouth melted into such a sweet smile; he 
was so glad to see how fond you were of Paust, and 
then I Iraew he loved you, for if he had not, ho would 
not have cared about it, you know. Then he weut 
away, and left me Paust^ and I thought because he 
had left Paust he was sure to oomc back, but I 
know now that ho left him to comfort me, and went 
away himself all alone. Then that horrid Mr. 
Spooner came; he’s a great friend of Lord Bclleficld’s, 
and one day they were talking together, and they 
fotimad I did not attend to them, but I did though, 
for I knew they were talking about Mr. Arundel Well, 
Mr. Spooner asked why he went away, and Lord 






BeQeiicId replied, 'Why, if the truth met be iold, 
be bad the audacity (vhat does tliat mean ?) to raise 
hit eyn to my oousia Annie.’ Mr. Bpooner questioned 
liim further, and he informed him that Mr. A^dd had 
gone boldly to the General, and said he loved you.” 

“ Told my father so!” exclaimed Annie. 

"Yes, so he said.” resumed Walter; “and the 
General told him you loved Lord Bellefield instead, 
end meant to be his wife; and then poor Mr. 
Arundel said he would go sway, and so he did, but of 
coarse if you had loved him lie would have stayed, 

I and we idiould all have been so happy together. So 
you see, Annie, it va> you that sent him away, and 
since I’ve known that. I’ve hated you, and tried to 
keep Faust from loving yon, only he will, and I can’t 
hate you quite always;—but I never meant to tell you 
all this, and you must never tell Lord Bcllefiuid, or he 
would be ready to kill me.” 

He paused, then, regarding her with a sad regretful 
look, he said, “ But, Annie, is it really true that you 
don’t love dear Mr. Arundel P” 

Poor Annie! affected and excited as she had been 
by the foregoing scene, this last speech was too much 
for her, and throwing her arms about the boy's neck, 
and hiding her burning check against liis breast, she 
whispered, " Dearest Walter, do not hate me 1 i/ou 
Anve no eaiue to do to ! ” 

{To be eontinned.) 

—♦— 

THE BAftONESS VON BECK.* 

“Who is the Baroness Von Beck?” inquires 
some simple-minded English lady or gentleman, not 
accustomed to travel in foreign parts, and having 
but vague and misty notions concerning “ all people, 
nations, and languages,” not British. It would be 
difficult to explain, all at once, who and what this 
famous Barouess is; and yet we think it very much 
worth our while to make an effort in that direction. 
Therefore, after an attentive reading of her book, we 
take {ten in hand and proceed to tell the publio what 
it is dl about, and a bit of our mind on tlie matter, 
into the bargain. 

The Baroness Von Beck is a noble Magyar lady. 
Her husband was killed on a barricade in Vienna, on 
the 28th of October, 184S, fighting on the popular 
side. Since that day, his i^duw has devoted herself, 
body and soul, to the cause of Hungarian indepeu- 
denoe; not with the ordinary, passive, indirect, and 
ornamental flag-working patriotism of her sex, nor with 
that more active kind of patriotism, which animated 
so many Innve and generous women in the late 
European revolutions; andwluch has ever animated 
such woosen, sill national wars, since the Cartha¬ 
ginian ladies cut off tb^ hair to make bow-strings, 
and gave their gold and silver ornaments to be made 
into weapons for use against the Bomans. No, the 
Von Beck’s patriotum has something in it 

' (1) PerMBsl Adventurrt diubiltthe tate Wv of Independence 
in UumtuT- Bnniam Von Book, i vota. pi^t Svo. 
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different &om these, though inidusive of themfor 
she, too, presents colours to re^meuta, gives banquets 
and encouraging words to soldiers, tends the wounded, 
and gives her property to the government which she 
believes to be the only true and lawful one. Her 
patriotism'exhibits itself in energetic deeds, such os 
would do honour to the courage, military knowledge, 
and undaunted resolution, of many a ci^tain known 
to fame. Her state of mind is simply this. Now 
that her husband is dead, (having so childrei^) she 
has no personal tie to this life. She is ready to die 
at any moment; for her own sake, she cares not how 
soon. But there is one idea, for which she will tacri- 
I flee everytliing yet remaining to her; an idea wliioh 
I she firmly believes to be r^izable, aud whicli alie 
can help to realize. Thus, having a distinct object in 
view, a grand and exciting object, (the national 
independence of her country,) and being freed utterly 
from that ignoble fear, the fear of death, it becomes 
easy to understand how she should desire to make 
herself essentially useful to the generals and {loiilical 
leaders in the Hmigariau cause. The detire, it is easy 
to conceive; thousands of women, in a similar position, 
would have a similar desire; but not one in twenty 
thousand would have the ability to gratify it. 
Madame Vou Beck has that ability. To the tact, 
acuteness, ready wit, and general cleverness of a clever 
woman, she joins the fearlessness, the persistency, 
and presence of mind of a clever man. Add to this 
an experience among soldiers and politicians, and a 
familiarity with the engines and the arts of war; and 
it ceases to be wonderful, tliat a woman, a high-born 
lady, should be mixed up with the details of a bloody 
war; passing from camp to ciimp—mixing in military 
councils—the confidaute aud adviser of Kossuth—^tlie 
messenger from one general to another, across districts 
held by the enemy; it ceases to be wonderful, because 
you see that she is admirably calculated for the work, 
and that it has a strong charm for her. The active 
spirit within her could not rest quietly, while all that 
she held dear was being fought fur by others. Tliis 
masculine daring is accompanied by passionate, 
womanly enthusiasm. Had circumstauoes conspired 
to favour the external resemblance, all the world 
would rceo^lse in tliis Magyar lady another Joan of 
Arc. Never was any feeling more tliorougli, more 
entire, than her love for Hungary, and her desire for 
the restoration of its ancient rights. It is a strong 
passion, which no amount of suffering in the cause 
will ever enfeeble. Her perfect faith in, and love for 
Kossuth, is only equalled by her scornful auger at 
Gorgey, and her bitter hatred of the Austrian 
government and its generals. 

This book of hers is remarkable in several ways. 
First, it does not read like a translation, (though 
occasionally we meet with foreign idioms,) but if it 
be written by the Baroness herself in English, it is 
deserving of high praise as a literary produotioi;, and 
we are puzzled to understand how a Magyar lady, 
who bad never been to Euglaad till ahe was driven 
here the other day as an exile, should have leetned 
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to write Engluh more correctly toan many Engliah i 
authors. S^ndly, though an estremoly interesting 
book has been produced, there is cleu evidence 
I throughout, that “ she had no such stuff in her 
thoughts" as literary notoriety. What she states, 
briefly, in her preface, as the reason for writing it, 
cannot be doubted by any one who reads the book. 

“lAlthough a woman,” she says, " 1 have taken the 
moat ardent interest in the contest, having enjoyed 
the confidence of the noble and heroic men who took 
the lead in that national movement. I have stood by 
their side in moments the most exciting—have heard 
their deliberations—^have witnessed their actions; 
and now that the straggle has been terminated by 
treason, I feel it to be a sacred duty to impart to the 
public my own personal knowledge, both of the men, 
and of the object which they strove to accomplish.” 
" Neither female vanity, nor a desire for notoriety, 
has induced me to become an author; it was to satisfy 
a heartfelt impulse, which woi-ns me not to neglect 
the discharge of a solemn obligation.” Thirdly, 
the personal adventures related in this book, are some 
of the most extraordinary that ever befidi a woman; 
and they strike the reader the more tliat they do not 
happen by chance, but seem to be the result of her 
own strong, masterly will. She is not controlled by 
circumstances, but seems to rule her own fate, 
failing in nothiug she undertakes, till Gorgey’s 
surrender; which, according to her view of matters, 
was a shameful act of treason, caused by a mortified, 
selfish ambition, and envy and hatred of Kossuth. 
Making due allowance for the strung, passionate 
feeling, which animates her when she describes 
actions, sketches characters, and attributes motives, 
a very good—^iu fact, a very truthful idea—of the 
Hungarku war may be got from this book. It is 
better worth rcadiug thou fifty impartial accounts bv 
people who could not possibly have seen and known 
half as much as the Baroness V ou Beck. Taken merely 
os autobiography, the volumes are very interesting. 
Uere is the true account of the strmige, romantic 
adventures of a woman of the present day, as strange 
aud full of marvels as the lovers of marvels will 
find, 

" Lone, sitting by the shores of old romance.” 

In their own time did these things occur. If 
ladies and gentlemen in England care to learn how 
their fellow-creatures in Hungary were spending their 
time in 1849—^if they would like something shu’t- 
lingly new and exciting, and yet, full of the common 
newspaper talk—^Ict them get this book. 

We will now give a few extracts. The following 
will convey some notion to the reader of the tort of 
work the Baroness Von Brek was employed in by 
Kossuth and the Generals. Kossuth tells her, that 
he has an important and dangerous mission in which 
he can employ no one but herself:— 

■' I told him I was ready ^ life and by death. He 
then told me it was essential I should visit Qoigey’s 
eamp, whirii was still at Tokay, though it iras afterwards 
removed to Hiszkoloz; not for the purpose of oommu- 


nicatingwiih Qbigw, litom whom the President had 
just reiuroed, and who was expected on avislt to him in 
a few days. I was to remain Ct Tokay till the Hun¬ 
garians hod removed from thence, and the plaoe had 
been taken possession of by tiie Austrians, who were 
already on their march. When they arrived, I was to 
ascertain their strength and dispoeition, with all partieu- 
latB the knowledge of which would be likely to bo 
advantageous to oar cause; from thence I was to proceed 
to Festh, and observe the proceedings of the enemy, and 
communicate from thence all the information I hod 
acquired to Kossuth. ‘ In what manner yon will be 
able to accomplish all this,’ said he, ' 1 must leave alto¬ 
gether to your own resources; I know they will not ftil 
yon. Comfort out true-hearted brethren in Pesth. Tell 
them to bear their present difficulties with patience, and 
to look forward with assured confidence to better times, 
for the Ood of Hungary still lives and will not forsake 
his faithM people. From Pcstb,' he continued, 

* you most proceed to Vienna, and bear a letter to the 

—. - Amljassador, with whom yon are already 

acquainted. I am convinced that your presence there 
will greatly animate and encourage all otir colleagues. 
Tell the gallant Viennese not to despair of the firmness 
and bravery of the Hungarians. We willl yes, we 
will! make thorn yet share in that glorious freedom for 
which we are fighting. From Vienna you must go to 
Prague. There you will find a few members of the 
Austrian Diet, who are native Bohemians. Ascertain 
from them the disposition of the Bohemian people as 
regards Hungary, and the nature of the estimate they 
form of our proc^ings. From thence you must visit 
successively, Dresden, Leipsig, and Breslau.' 'I will give 
you letters relating to the purchase of arms and, their 
transmission to us, which 1 entreat you to deliver care¬ 
fully. It will bo necessary also that you take 140,000 
florins to pay for them, which will he a heavy and serious 
charge for you. The last subject upon which I wi.shecl 
to speak with you, refers to a matter recently brought 
under my notice by yourself. You have informed me, 
and I feel with truth, that wo have been paying ex¬ 
travagant prices for many articles of clothing for the 
army, such as linen, cloth, ticken, and other materials. 
The army must hare lighter clothing for the approach¬ 
ing summer, and I wish much to put your economical I 
hints in practice, so that wo may obtain the various 1 
articles at a more reasonable charge. You will, therefore, 
have the goodness to visit the manufaeturers of such 
fabrics in Moravia on your return, and contract with 
them as yon sec most advantageous for the necessary 
supplies. The manufacturers must engage to deliver 
the various articles upon the Hunmian frontien, where 
they shall he duly paid for in ready cash. I know not 
how the prices of such things range, but yon will receive 
all such information from the Minister of the Com¬ 
missariat. You have now my commission. 1 have 
named everything which is of the most pressing im¬ 
portance; but the whole shall be clearly drawn up in 
writing. It is a fearful undertaking; of that 1 am 
distinctly conscious; but our country r^uires the ser¬ 
vice, and if you cannot accomplish it, it is vain to aak 
any one else.' 

“ I thanked him sincerely for the distinguished con¬ 
fidence ho had again placed in me, and promised faith- 
fhlly to accomplish everything as ho had directed. 
Indeed his slightest wishes were sacred to me, for I 
have never known him form a desire or a hepo for 
himself alone; all was for the fatherland. I regarded 
him with a species of superstition, as I would look upon 
its guardian genius. At his oommand, I could at imy 
time have ji^Uy laid down my life for the promotkn 
of our great cause." 

Her reverence for Kossuth is very strongly exptesMd 
tliroughont; and her opinions about the other leaders 
are clearly set down, except in the case of Klapka. 
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She ipeaks coolly of him, without 811:0115 bkme or 
praise; thinks he onglit not to have surrendered 
Komom; and that if he did surrender it, that he 
should have made better terms. She was with him 
at Eomorn; aud, indeed, seems always to have been 
in every place, where anything of importance to the 
Hungarian cause was going on. Of qpurse she docs 
not speak with much gentleness of the Austrien 
generals. She is delighted when she tricks them, as 
she often does, and in the most daring manner. Her 
disguises and various rutet tig guerre, are not a whit 
less amusing for being very dangerous. She tells the 
following anecdote of Jellachicb, the celebrated Ban 
of Croatia, with manifest pleasure aud contempt:— 

“ When he entered Pestb, he heard that the young 
Countess Karolyi possessed a palace there in which she 
was then residing. The fame of her beauty and amia¬ 
bility had been long known to him; and be thought 
this a &vonrable opportunity of recommending himseif 
to her notice. He therefore quartered himself at her 
residence, and strove with all his power to make himself 
agreeable to her, without success. 

" He had the most profound faith in his personal 
charms, and helieved that such an Adonis as he must 
prove irresistible. Ho could not understand, therefore, 
why the young countess did not surrender at discretion; 
but he was utterly confounded when, wishing to hare 
an interview with her one morning, he received a 
message that the conntess was not at homo to him. Ho 
went at once to the Tiger Hotel, bursting with mortifi¬ 
cation ; and to revenge himself, sent for his ‘bill,’ that 
he might pay the beautiful Karolyi for his board and 
lodging. She saw his meaning, and instead of taking 
offence sent him actually an account, in which every 
thing ho had had at her palace was charged for at a 
monstrous price. So far the exchange was, perhaps, 
only fur; but the Croat could not digest the indignity 
put upon his self-esteem, and all his loro for Karolyi 
tamed into a desire for vengeance, which he gratified 
by filling her palace with common soldiery Thus 
ended the renowned Ban's first love-adventure in Pesth, 
to the inextinguishable mirth of the worthy citizens." 

It is difficult to select passages from these pages 
that would give, in a short space, a fair idea of the 
real eloquence of the work. Out of the fulness of 
the heart her mouth hath spoken. ludignatiou 
sometimes makes verses, aud good verses too; in¬ 
dignation has made an eloquent prose-writer in these 
pages. A noble indignation it is; there is nothing 
selfish in it. Never were the horrors of war more 
vividly depicted! She who holds war to be right in 
such a cause as that in wliich she is engaged, de¬ 
nounces it solemnly in any ot^ier cause. The truthful 
pictures she draws of the battles she has witnessed,— 
the awful misery of towns delivered up by Austrian 
generals to bo pillaged for tia hours by a brutal 
soldieiy,—-the havoc and ruin wrought in besieged 
and bombarded cities,—are all enough to make the 
reader’s blood boil or freeze as he reads. The fol¬ 
lowing is one of the least horrible,of these scenes 
from her every-day life. Buda had been taken at last, 
after a brave defence by Henzi, the Austrian general, 
whose fidelity to his treacherous government, and 
wlioso noble character, she records, as well as his 
dyiug words to herself, when she went to visit him, 
“I wot betrayed!". He bad been commanded to 


defend Buda till snocours came, which were never to 
be scut. 

“At seven o’clock, all was still; Buds had fallen. 
Coariers were issuing from the town to bear the intelli¬ 
gence in every diroclion. I was anxious to see tlie state 
of the fort^ss after so desperate a siege, and ordered 
my carriage to be driven thither. I entered at the 
Vienna Gate, where the battle had raged with exceeding 
fierceness. The scaling ladders by which our troops 
had mounted the walls and entered the fortress, were 
still in the positions in which they had been placed. 
Behind the gate the street had been barricaded, and the 
effect of this fresh obstacle was plainly visible in the 
heaps of Hungarian dead which lay before it. iiy 
carriage could not pass on account of the barricade. I, 
therefore sent it back, and determined to proceed on 
foot. 

“ I ascended the walls, but they had been so damaged 
that it was dangerous to walk on them. I persevered, 
however, till I got into a position in which I could 
neither go forward nor retire without danger; from this 
awkward predicament I was rescued by Colonel Keueli. 
It is impossible to form an adequalo idea of the ruin 
and destruction which lay around on every side. It was 
horrible, thrice horrible ! The smell which arose from 
the blood and the dead bodies tliat choked the streets, 
was the most fearful and unnatural sensation I have 
ever experienced. The Austrians had not had time to 
bury those that bad fallen during the latter part of the 
siege, and the bodies lay about in every stage of de¬ 
composition, and were preyed upon by dogs and vermin. 
The Croats had crawled into the cellars, where numbers 
of decaying bodies had been hastily thrown, and, upon 
being discovered, I am sorry to narrate, were slaughtered 
without mercy. The hatred of tho Hungarian soldiers 
against tho Croatian troops was intense, and well had 
they merited it by the wanton cruelties and abomina¬ 
tions of which they were guilty towards our people. 

“ Their officers were sent under an escort to a place 
of safety to save them from the fury of the populace, 
whom they had shamefully mishandl^ and dishonoured 
daring their possession of the fortress; but the private 
soldiers fared, I fear, very dreadfully, for the crowd were 
infuriated beyond measure. They rushed up and down, 
armed with, paving-stones and clubs, to wreak their long 
pent-up vengeance upon those heartless robbers and 
cold-blooded murderers. But the sight of so much 
unmitigated evil and terror was too much; I began to 
sicken at it, and departed to my lodgings with a feeling 
as if I myself had arisen from the dead, and carried 
with me still tho odour and impression of mortality." 

All the adventures in the book are not so grave and 
heartrending os the above. Comedy mingles occa¬ 
sionally for a moment with the fiery epic, and softens 
its terror. Gorgey’s surrender to the llussiaus, and 
his previous falling away from her party—lliat is, the 
Hungarian party, headed by Kossuth,—is told with 
every appearance of its being truth;—^truth in that 
sense which means that which the speaker trmoeth. It 
will be cosy for tlie reader to conceive her rage and dis¬ 
appointment, and her subsequent anguish, after reading 
the following account of the surrender of Gorgey’s 
army at Villagos; she and tho troops, all, or nearly 
all, believing firmly tliat if Gorgey had allowed them, 
they could yet have retrieved the ill-fortune of the 
war. Nearly all the ill-fortune she attributes to 
Goigey’s treachery; but, by her own showing, the 
government, of which Kossuth was tho actual liead, 
caused a great deal of it by the nominatiou of in 
efficient commanders-in-ebid in place of Gorgey. 
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It was unsafe to irritate a vain and ambitious man. 
Madame Yon Beck must have been a sharp thorn in 
Gorgey’s side during the few weeks preceding the 
accompanying scene. He had ordered her to quit his 
camp; but she seems to have been indiiferent to the 
mandate, staying just as long as slie chose, and going 
about in it as she chose. She treated him with 
contempt as a traitor; which was a daring thing to do 
before his overt act. 

“ At length, the 13th of August, the dark day of^ 
Hungary, arrived. The drums were beaten, and the 
troops got under arms. 1 hastened to see the last of my 
biave countrymen, who had so often scattered before 
them the very men to whom they were now about to 
yield. Gdrgcy rode at tbe head of the column ; his brow 
was still bound up, as he had not quite recovered from 
the wound he bad received at. Komom. His staff rode 
with him, accompanied by a largo number of Bussian 
officers. 1 drove out too; 1 was determined to sec the 
tragedy to an end, though my heart sliould break the 
moment after. The sky Wiis cloudless and the sun 
shone brilliantly. I found our troops already drawn up 
before the encampment, between Villagos and Ssiiltl^ 
Hear the latter place was a stream crossed iiya bridge, 
on the other side of which the liussians were drawn up 
in order of battle. Unr troops marched in companies 
to the bridge and laid down their arms, which were 
immediately taken possession of, and carried across the 
bridge by the liussians. It was a most piteous and 
affcciing sight; our soldiers wept like children. The 
houned kiased his musket, pressed it to his heart, and 
laid it down like the rest. The huszar dismounted from 
his horse, the beloved companion of his marches and 
his battles; the faithful friend that had never failed him 
in time of need, with whom lie bad shared his last crust, 
and his straw bed, in the wild bivouac. Ho knew not 
liow to part with liim; he embraced him and kissed his 
lips, ho sobbed upon his neck, aud wotted it with his 
(cars; he repeated all the endearing names which he 
had given ilia charger, whilst the spirited and sagacious 
animal looked round as if trying to comprcliend his 
master's agitation, and whinod in response to his 
caresses. This was a scene painfully touching, and can 
be understood by those only who know the marvellous 
attachment that springs up between the huzzar, and his 
horse: to deprive liim of his horse, was to take away 
from the huzzar .a portion of his own existence. When 
ho gave up the animal to the Russians, and returned to 
his ranks, he was a broken-down and disconsolate 
man. 

*' The artillery was next delivered up; the gunners 
speaking to tbe different pieces and bidding them 
farewell, os if they bad been living creatures. Qorgey 
stood by the bridge, surrounded with Russian officers. 
No tear fell from his eyes—no emotion was visible upon 
his countenance. He looked as cold and motionless as 
marble, betraying bynowordor movement anysympathy 
with the manifest pain of the gallant warriors who had 
fought beneath his orders on so many battle-fields, and 
who were ever so fearless aud devoted. 

“ A low murmur of rage and vengeimce against him 
rose from the Hungarian ranks, which he pretended for 
a time not to hear; but by-and-by it became too evident 
to remain unnoticed, and he rode away yritk the Russians 
into their encampment. Those who up to the last moment 
had believed him true, now condemned him for a traitor. 
By two o'clock in the afternoon, ten thousand men had 
laid down their arms. 

“ Tlie consequences are known to tho world. Why 
repeat the often told tale of horror 1 the torrents of 
l)lood that were shed 1 tlie frightful violation of all the 
laws of heaven and earth! tho bloody and dishononred 
graves, and tho long catalogue of crimes, which have 


made Austria and Hi^nan words of reproach among all 
the nations of the earui.’’ 

Her subsequent adventures in Hungary and Austria 
are full of mournful interest. She makes her way to 
London—where she writes this book; and whence 
she Lopes to make a journey to rejoin Kossuth. Sl:c 
closes her eloquent work with the following words; 
they come direct from the heart, and speak to it 

*' And the true children of my country, where are 
they t What nameless suffering do they endure because 
they were faithful to tbe last! Borne have carried their 
sorrows to the primeval forests of America; there, at 
least, they will bo free. Borne, and amongst them him 
whose lofty soul, adorned with more than human excel¬ 
lence, should have called forth the reverence of all who 
admire genius adorned by goodness, receive from tbe 
hospitality of tho Mussulman tbatrefugc which Christian 
Europe denied, lest it should thwart the murderous in¬ 
stinct of a power claiming the name of the Redeemer. 
Some have gone to lay down thoir lives in the struggle 
against Scandinavian Inst of po^cr,- others wander 
throughout the cities of continental Europe in misery 
and sorrow, or stalk through the streets of mighty 
London, wondering all day at its wealth, its power and 
liberty, and retiring at night to their miserable garrets, 
to dream of the past, and to die in anticipating the 
future.—Our sun rose brightly, it sunk In storms and 
blackne.ss; yet it was but one day in tho cycle of time. 
That sun shall rise again, though we are forgotten; and, 
in tbe consolation of this hope, 1 cease from complain¬ 
ing, and at length lay down my pen." 
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BY GKOUGE GILFIXLAN. 

It is not long since a review of the “Literaiy 
Portraits ” of this author appeared in the columns of 
our JounNAr. ; he now essays a loftier and more 
perilous flight, lu his present volume there is llio 
same “merciless cleverness“ that characterised the 
former; the same continued outpouring of glowing 
plirascology, the same want of simplicity and con¬ 
densation of style. Both sentiment and expression 
are, to our thinking, often exaggerated; yet we think 
that our readers will acknowledge that none but a 
man of genius could have written passages like the 
following;— 

TUB HBBEEW PEOPHBT. 

“ The Hebrew prophet, in his highest form, uas a 
solitary and salvage man, residing with lions, when 
he was not waylaying kings, on whose brow tho 
scorching sun of Syria had characlered its fierce and 
swarthy hue, and wliose dark eye swam with a fine 
insanity, gathered from solitary commuuings with the 
sand, the sea, the mountains, and the sky, as well as 
with the light of a divine afiiatus. lie liad lain in 
the cockatrice’s den; he had put liis hand on the 
hole of the asp; he bad spent tlie night on lion- 
surrounded trees, and slept and dreamed amid their 
hungry roar; he had swam in the Dead Sea, or 
haunted, like a ghost, those dreary caves which 
lowered around it; he had drank of the melted snow 
ou the top of Lebanon; at Sinai, he had traced and 
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trod oa tile barning footprints of Jcliorab ; be bad 
heard messages at midnight, vhich made his hair to 
ariset and his skia to creep; lie had been wet with 
the dews of the night, and giii bj the demons of the 
wilderness; he had been tossed up and down, like a 
leaf, upon a stroi^ and veering storm of his inspira¬ 
tion. He was esseiitiallj a louelj man, cut off, bj 
gulph upon gu4>h, from tender ties and human as¬ 
sociations. He had no home; a wife he might be 
permitted to many, but, as in the case of Hosea, the 
permission might only be to him a curse, and to his 
people an emblem, and when (as in the case of 
Esekiel) her death became necessary as a sign, she 
died, aud left him in the same austere seclusion in 
which he bad existed before. The power which came 
upon him cut, by its fierce coming, all the threads 
which bound him to his kind, tore him from the plougli, 
or from the pastoral solitude, and hurried him to the 
desert, and thence to the foot of the throne, or to 
the wheel of the triumphal chariot. And how 
startling his coming to crowned or conquering guilt! 
Wild from the wilderness, bearded, like its lion-lord; 
tlie fury of God glaring m liis eye; his mantle heaving 
to his heaving breast; his words stern, swelling, 
tinged on their edges with a terrible poctiy; his 
attitude dignity; his gesture power—how did he 
burst upon the astonished gaze; how swift and solemn 
his entrance; how short and spirit-like his stay; how 
dreamy, yet distinctly dreadful, the impression made 
by his words, long after they had ceased to tingle on 
the ears; and how mysterious the solitude into which 
he seemed to melt away ! Poet, nay prophet, were a 
feeble name fur such a being. lie was a momentary 
incarnation—a meteor kindled at the eye, aud blown 
on the breath, of the Eternal.” 

CBKIST’s solace in KATDIUX BEAUTY. 

“The manner of Christ’s life, as he uttered his 
parables and other sayings, was in the highest degree 
poetical. It was the life of a stranger on this earth, 
of a wanderer, of one who had no home but the house 
not made with hands, which he had himself built. 
Hence we identify his image with nature, and cver 
see him on lonely roads, midnight mountains, silent or 
stormy lakes, fields of com, or the deep wildernesses 
of his country. Every step trode by the old seers, 
was retrode by him, as if to efface their fiery vestiges, 
and make the regions, ove^ which they had swept like 
storms, green again. He was only sent to the lost 
sheep of Israel, but he more than once approached to 
the very boundaries of his allotted field. We iiud 
him, for instance, in the imighbourhood of Tyre and 
Sidon, straying by a mightier sea than that of Tiberias, 
and lifting lib eyes to a loftier summit than that of 
Tabor. ‘He must needs’ see Lebanon, as well as 
pass through Samaria. Hb were not, indeed, journeys 
of sentiment, but of mcrey; and yet, why sbonld he 
not have gazed with n^ure upen the peaceful, the 
pure, and the lofty, in ^ works, while he did the 
will, of God ? Tlib was, peradventure, the chief 
source of hb solace amid suffering and weariness. 


He was. not recognised by mmi, but the lilies of the 
field lookbl up meaningly in his face, the ‘ waters 
perceived him—^Ihey saw him well,’ the winds lin¬ 
gered amid hb hair, the sunbeams smiled on hb brow, 
the landspape from the summit seemed to crouch 
lovini^y at his feet, and the stars from their fat 
thrones to bend him down obeisance. I/e, and He 
alone, ^ ail men, felt at home in nature, and able loiee 
it, and call it, 'My father's lume' He felt not 
warmed by, but warming the sun—not walking in the 
light of, but enlightening the world, and could look 
on its great orbs as but the ‘ many mansions’ lor his 
spiritoai seed. Of all men he only (mentdiy and 
morally) stood erect, and this divine uprightness it 
was which turned the world upside down. The 
jtoetieal point of view of nature, is not that of distant 
admiration or of cold inquiry, it is that of sympathy, 
amounting to immersion; the poets soul is shed, like a 
drop, into creation ; but this process was never fully 
eompleteii, sure t;i one—in him who uttered the Sermon 
on the Mount.” 

THE PABABLES OP JESUS. i 

” Let US glance, first, at his parables, which arc a 
poetry in themselves. Truth, half betrayed in beauty, 
half shrouded in mystery, is the essence of a parable. 
It is the truth wishing to be loved, ere she veutures 
forth to be w'orshipped aud obeyed. The multitude 
of Christ’s parables is not so wonderful us their | 
variety, their beauty, their brevity, aud the sn ect or 
fearful pictures which they paiut at oucc and for ever 
upon the soul. Here we sec the good Samaritan 
riding toward hb inn, with his wounded brother i 
before him. There, lingeringly, doubtingly, like a ; 
truant boy at evening, returns the prodigal son to his 
father, whose arms, at his tlireshold, stretched out, . 
seem wbhing for wings to expedite the joyous . 
mectiug. In that field stalks the sower, graver than 
sowers arc wont to be in the merry season of spring. 
On the opposite side, tlie fisherman, with joyful face, 
is drawing ashore his heavy-laden net. With yet 
keener ecstacy depicted on hb countenance, you see 
the merchantman lighting on a pearl of pearls, while 
across from him b the treasure-finder, with circum¬ 
spective aud fearful looks, hiding his precious prize. 
Aud, lo! how, under the dim canopy of night, 
shadowing the toely-buddiug field of wheat, steals a 
crooked aud winged figure, trembling lest the very 
darkness see him —the enemy —scattering tores in 
huddled abundance among the wheat. The moniing 
comes; but, while revealing the rank tares growing 
among the good seed, it reveals also the large mustard- 
tree which has shot up with incredible swiftness, * so 
that the fowls of the air do build in the branches 
thereof.’ Here you sec a woman mixing leaven with 
her meal, till the whole lump b leavened; and there 
another woman, sweeping the room. Low fast, yet 
intensely, for her lost piece of silver. There the 
servant of the marriage-host is conijiclliog the wan¬ 
derers from the hedges to come in, his face all glowing 
with amiable anger and kindly coercion; and yonder, 
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in the distance, with anxious eye and crook in bis 
hand, iiies tlie shepherd into the twilight desert, in 
search of bis * lost sheep.’ And, bark; as the 
marriage-feast has begun, and the song of holy 
merriment is just rising on the evening air, there 
comes a voice, stmugely concerting with it, hollow as 
the grave—a whispered thunder. It is tlic voice of 
Dives, saying—‘ father Abraham, have mercy ou me, 
and send Lazarus, that he may dip the tip of his 
finger in water, and cool my tongue, for I am tor¬ 
mented in this flame* In such figures Jesus [has 
cxJiausted life, earth, eternity.” 

XJIE rOUTENESS OE FAUL. 

An old poet has quaintly called Jesus ‘ Tlie first 
true gentleman that ever breathed.’ Paul’s politeness, 
too, must not be overlooked, compounded as it was 
of dignity and deference. It appeared in the mildness 
of the manner in which he delivered his most startling 
and shattering messages, both to Jews and heathens; 
in his graceful salutations; in his winning reproofs— 
the ‘excellent oil which did not break the head;’ 
in the delicacy of his allusions to his own claims and 
services; and, above all, in the calm, self-possessed, 
and manly attitude he assumed before the rulers of 
his pco])le and the Ilomau aulhorilics. In the 
language of Peter and John to their judges, there is 
an abruptne.ss savouring of their rude ri.shcrinau life, 
and fitter for the rough echoes of the Lake of Galilee 
than fur the tribunals of power. But Paul, while 
equally bold and decided, is far more gracious, lie 
lowers his thunilerbolt before his adversary ere he 
lauiielu'S it. llis shaft is ‘poli.shed,’ n.s well ns 
powerful. Ills words to King Agrippa—‘ 1 would to 
God, that nut only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost and altogether such us I am, 
except these Imuds’—are the most chivalric utter¬ 
ances recorded iu history. An ungel could not bend 
mere gracefully, or assume an attitude of more 
exidted courtesy.” 

8nAKSP£.Ut£, GOETME AND THE BIBLE. 

“ Shakspeare—^nature’s favourite, though imhaptizcd 
and unconseciatcd, child — luis derived less from 
Scripture tlian any other great modern author, and 
afiords fewer points of comparison with it. lie was 
rather a piece of nature than a prophet, llis real 
religion, as expressed iu the words, ‘ We arc such 
stuff os dreams arc made of, and our little life is 
rounded with a sleep,’ seems to have been a s}>ccies 
of ideal Pantheism, lie loved the fair face of nature; 
he saw also its poetic meaning; but did not feel, nor 
has expressed so deeply its undcr-curreut of moral 
law(?); nor the sublime attitude it exliibits, as 
leaning upon its God. Hence, while the most wide 
and genial, and one of the least profane, he is also one 
of the least religious of poets. His allusions to 
Scripture, and to the Christian faith, are few and 
undecided. Ho has never even impersonated a 
character of high religious enthusiasm. He never, 
we think, could have written a good sacred drama; 


and liad he tried to depict a Luther, a Knox, a Savo¬ 
narola, or any character in whose mind one great, 
earnest idea was predominant, he had failed. The 
grey, clear, catholic sky behind and above, would have 
made such volcanoes pule. Had he written ou Knox, 
Queen Mary would have carried away all his sym¬ 
pathies; or, on Luther, he wonld have been more 
anxious to make Tctzel ridiculous, than the llefonAer 
reverend or great. Shakspeare was not, in short, an 
earnest man, hardly even—strange as the assertion 
may seem—an cutliusiast; and, therefore, stood iu 
exact contrast to the Hebrew bards.... 

“Goethe, we know, admired the Bible as a com¬ 
position, took great interest in its geography, and had 
llis study hang round with maps of the Holy Land. 
But even less than Shakspeare did he resemble its 
poets. Universal genius bred in Shakspeare a love 
for all things which he knew, without much enthn- 
siasin for any in particular. An inferior, but more 
highly cultured degree of the same power, led Goethe 
to univjirsal likinff, which at a distance seemed, and 
iu some degree was, indifference. His great purpose, 
after the fever of youth was spent, was to build up 
his Ego, like a cold, majestic statue, and to surrouud 
it with offerings from every region—from earth, 
heaven, and hell! lie transmuted all things into ink ; 
he ana!used his tears ere suffering them to fall to the 
ground; his tortures he tortured iu search of their 
intuosi meaning ; his vices he rolled like a sweet morsel, 
that he might know their ■ultimate flavour, and what 
legaeg of lesson thrg hud to leave him ; his mental 
battles he fought o’er again, that he might become a 
mightier master of spiritual tactics; like the ocean, 
whatever came within his reacit was engulphcd, was 
drenched ill the main clement-of his being, went to 
swell his treasures, and generally 'suffered a sea- 
change,’ into ‘somethuig’ at once ‘rich,’ ‘strange,’ 
and cold. This was not the manner of the rapt, 
God-filled, self-emptied, siu-dcuouuciug, impetuous, 
and intense bards of Israel. Could we venture to 
conceive Isaiah, or Ezekiel, entering Goethe’s chamber 
at Weimar, and uttering one of their divine rhapsodies 
—how mildly would he have smiled upon tlic fire-eyed 
stranger—how attentively heard him—^how calmly 
sought to n.easure and classify him—how punctually 
recorded in liis jounml the appearance of an ‘ex¬ 
traordinary human meteor, a wonderful specimeu of 
uncultured genius’—oud how complacently inferred 
his owu superiority!” 

CHAIUCTEU OE ABKAUAM. 

“ The great charm of Abraham’s character, is its 
union of simplicity with groudeur. He rises like one 
of those great stones which are found standing alone 
iu tlie wilderness, so quiet in their age, so uaique in 
their structure, and yet on which, if tradition bo 
believed, angels have rested, where sacrifices liave 
been offered up, and round whieli, in other days, 
throngs of worshi|ipers have assembled. His prayers 
pierce the heavens with the reverent daring of one of 
the nmuiitaiu altars of nature. He is at oace a 
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shepherd and a soldier. He is true to the liring, and ; at their variety; thirdly, at the delicacy vith irhioh 
jealous of the honour of the ashes of the dead. He they are discriminated; fourtlily, at the manner in 
is a plain man, dwelling in tents, and yet a prince which they are exhibited—so artless, brief, and 
with men and God.” masterly—not by analyses or descriptions, but by 

actions ^nd words; fifthly, at the great moral and 
iNDiviDUAWTr OP THi CUAEACTEES IN THE ACTS emblematical lessons which they teach; siathly, at 
OP THE APOSTLES. the fget t|mt the majority of these characters have 

“ The Book of Acts presents us with a great many left duplicates to this hour; seventhly, at the honesty 
characters, of whom, besides the apostles, the rapt of the writers who record them; and, lastly, at this 
Stephen, the Ethiopian Eunuch, the brave Comelitts, significant fact, there is one character who appears 
the most marked are unhappily evil. Barnabas, Ana- transcendant above them all, at onco m parity, power, 
nias, Philip, Aquila, Miak, Silas, Timotheus, and and wisdom.” 


Luke himself, luve not much that is individual and 
distinctive. The sameness of excellence attaches to 


them all. It is very different with the others. Their estimate of the beauties and faults (if such, indeed, 

^11 .S_1_ 1_A- _1l .A _ Al_*_*_X-J tsA I ft 


shades are all dark, but all strikingly disoriminated. 

“ There is, for example, Simon Magus, the begetter 
and name-giver to a distinct and dreadful crime 
(Simony), an original in wickedness, a genuine and 
direct * child of hell.* No mistake about him. He 
thinks every thing, as well as every person, ' has its 


see him retiring from Peter’s scorn and curse, blasted, 
cowering, half-ashamed, but unconverted.... 

“ Then there is Gallic, another great original in the 


speaks; and whose character may be studied as re¬ 
presenting, in a full and ideal manner, all courtly 


beginning to end, with unflagging interest, and for the 
general truthfulness of which those of us who have 


pleaders who have since appeared, as well as many visited America can personally vouch. Pitch where 


who have pled in nobler causes. 


we may, we arc pretty sure to light upon something 


“Then there is Felix, whom one trembling has clever, pointed, and characteristic. Take the following 
immortalised. Bude tlic lyre; but a great master sketch, for example, of the “ Great Barnnm — 
stood once before it, and it vibrated to his touch. “ Bamum is not an ordinary showman. He is not 
Even nettleshade has sometimes been made musical in one who will be handed down to posterity, only on the 


the blast. 

“Then there is Agri^, the ‘almost Christian 


strength of the objects which he has exhibited, or 
the curiosities which he has brought to light. He 


—one of thousands who, were Christianity and the stands alone. Adopting Mr. Emerson’s idea, I should 
thrill produced by eloquence the same thing, would say that Bamum is a representative man. He repre- 
bc believers; but who, as it is, will lose heaven by a sents tbe enterprise and energy of his countrymen in 


hair’s-breadth, and feel little sorrow! 


the nineteenth century, as Washington represented 


Then there is Featus, the emblem of the cool, their resistance to oppression in the century prcced- 

ilAA4*«a1 awkAM fiirsA^a avt Aaas An1it4tn»t faw 4 Ka in#* Hv ^ ^ 4n a*. ^>.4— l.fJl _A- _ 


intellectual man, who finds an easy solution for the 


going-a-head * to an extent hitherto un¬ 


problem of earnestness, or genius, or enthusiasm, or precedented in his trade—devoid of any absurd 
religion—a problem which, otherwise, would dbtress delicacy as to the means by which the oii^ are to 
and disturb him—in the cheap cry,‘It is madness— be accomplislicd—he has endeared himself to the 


Paul, Burke, Chalmers, and Irving, were mad.* 


middle and lower ranks of his countrymen, and seems 


“We close this raind glance at Uie more peculiar to stand forth proud and preeminent as their model 
and striking of Scripture characters, by expressing of a speculator and a man. I firmly believe that there 
our amazement: Pint, at their multitude; secondly, are few commercial people in tbe United States who 


These extracts will enable the reader to form an 


he consider them) of Mr. Gilfillou’s volume. 

THE BORE RUSHING UP THE HOOGLEY. 
This engraving, though small in scale, may be 


pri;.* i^rwrulTbrbe th; yZ “ T of the m^erpmccs of our English 

RPP. I.im fmm PpW» P„r.P landscape sohool. It wiU bear the closest and most 


critical inspection. The subject is one which it 
required tbe baud of a master to treat. It represents 


world of evil, the first represenUtivc of a large class “P 

who. in aU ages succeeding, have thrown tl.c chill of Calcutta, accompanied by a heavy gale. Tl.e efl-cct is 

I their careless and enttmg sneer upon aU that is 0“ ter beam 

earnest and lofty in nature or man, in life or in re- freak of hglit; the waving 

liirion trees, and the distressed boat in the foreground, are 

“Tiien there is the town-clerk of Ephesus, one of ‘“.^•‘® ***^'®®‘ feeling of art, and executed 

those persons who substitute prudence for piety, and a precision an poaer o c urm never, per- 
who find a sun in the face of a time-piece-lwho tell ^“P®®®®'*- 
men when they are not to act, but never when the ■ - 

hour of iwtiou has fully come, and when delays arc as „„„ _ „ 

contemptible as they are dangerous. AuHUba IRli ATLANTIC. 

“ Then there is TertuUus the tool, scn'ilc, wiry. This is the taking title of a right lively and hu- 
Accommodating, plausible; who talks, but never morons little book, which will bo perused, from 
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would not look upon Bamum as a congenial, thou|^ 
a snperior spirit; or at all events who do not feel a 
pride, albeit a secret one, in his exploits. 

“ The rise of tliis illustrious person, like that of 
some of his fellows, would seem to be veiled in ob¬ 
scurity. Whether he rose to fame on a fabulous 
griffin, or reached the wished-for goal on the back of 
an eight-legged horse, must remain matter of conjec¬ 
ture. His more recent exploits are well known. 
They are, Firstly.—^The discovery of an extraordinary 
fish (if I remember aright). Secondly.—^The produc¬ 
tion of a Quaker giant. Thirdly.—Of a giantess to 
match, who married the giant. Fourthly.-^f an old 
black woman, either a nurse or an attendant of some 
sort on General Washington, who related anecdotes 
of the patriot in infancy. Fifthly.—Of Tom Thumb. 
Sixthly.—Of Jenny Lind. Seventhly, Eighthly, and 
Ninthly.—Of a giantess and ^iont boy; some Chinese 
gentlemen and ladies of liigli rank; and a negro who 
has discovered a process of turning his skin from 
black to white by means of a herb, which process he 
is now undergoing. Independently of which, I have 
heard that Mr. Barnum has a third share of some 
ghosts, who are now showing off their ‘ mysterious 
rappings’ to enthusiastic audiences.” 

Dinner in England and America is amusingly con¬ 
trasted ns follows:— 

“ Amongst the upper-middling, and mercantile and 
professional classes of English, dinner is the great 
event of the day; the hospitable port to which our 
morning and afternoon toils and labours arc insensibly 
wafting us; the peaceful vale into which we descend 
after having borne the brunt of the mid-day sun. 
With it commences a new era. Papa returns from 
Wcstminslcr-hall or the city, Julia and Angelina from 
their drive with mamma in the Park, Cudwallader 
from his club. It is a mystery and a solemn rite, to 
the due celebration of which a total change of toilet, 
and the assumption of evening costume, arc necessary. 
We devote the rest of the day, in a certain sense, to 
recreation, and banish business from our minds till 
the ensuing morning. So that the English merchant’s, 
or lawyer’s, day admits of these two principal divi¬ 
sions, to wit, the anteprandial and the post-prandiol 
hours. 

“ Dinner in the bosom of an American family can 
only be compared to n rcligiou.s rite or ceremony in 
this respect, that every one is anxious to get through 
it ns soon as possible. Occurring in the middle of the 
day, it is so far from being the optata meta of our 
daily exertions, the bar and hindrance to the transac¬ 
tion of all further business, that it may be looked 
upon merely as the connecting link between the 
I writing of two commercial letters, the drawing up of 
two conveyances, the overhauling of two Iwles of 
goods. Papa rushes in from his office or his chambera, 
Homer and Otis from somewhere else; they all sit 
down in tlatn quo. In an hour the affair is over, and 
every one at his business again. It is fearfnl to see 
so great a meal made so light of, and divested of the 
hdo of poetry, which more civilised nations have 


succeeded in throwing over it. Of the two theories 
with regard to this, the prince of repasts, I own 
myself a humble adherent of the C^Atlantic or 
British.” 

Perhaps the reader would like to peep into a conrt 
of Law in Now York:— 

” Notwithstanding that I was a little sick of 
Blackstone and Fcarne, I attended the CoUrt of 
Common Pleas, whilst in New York, thinking that it 
would furnish me with as favourable a specimen of the 
superior law-courts of the country, as I could hope to 
find. It was a square, while-washed apartment, not 
much larger than a bar-room at one of the hotels. 
Under a red canopy, on a bench slightly elevated 
above the rest, sate the Judge, a respectable and in¬ 
telligent-looking man. An insurance case was going 
on. A barrister was addressing the jury, with much 
earnestness and gesticulation, and, it must be owned, 
with that sharp nasal twang which is so universally 
prevalent in this country. Around him sate the 
members of the bar, some in brown holland blouses, 
some with huge imperials on their chins, some balan¬ 
cing themselves in their chairs against the railings 
which divided them from the spectators, and hanging 
their legs over the backs of other chairs, nearly all 
intent on getting rid of their saliva, and imprinting 
the wet seal of the Mepublie on eoery object in their 
oicinitg. In this national pastime, (which is too well 
known to need further comment) the Judge displaged 
a laudable profieieney. Two gentlemen (apparently 
reporters) seated at a tabic to the left of the bench, 
the jury, and half-a-dozen idle spectators like myself, 
completed the assemblage. Tlie jury were arranged 
in two rows, and before each row were placed two 
spittoons, so that »o gentleman had to expectorate 
a greater distance than past three of his fellow jurymen 
—a wise precaution, providing against the incapacity of 
a bad shot. 

" A glance at such a scene was sufficient to show 
that there was a total absence of dignity about it. A 
stranger would, indeed, have sought in vain for the 
stateliness of a Denman, or the melodious tones of 
a (Thesiger, in an assembly where all appeared to be 
pretty much on a level (as, perhaps, in a Hepublic they 
should be), and you might have mistaken the crier of 
the court for the Judge, and the Judge for the crier. 
But to argue from this circumstance that a fair trial 
cannot be hod in the United States, that the Judges 
are not sound lawyers, and the barristers gi'cat advo¬ 
cates, would be a' most lame and impotent conclu¬ 
sion.’ ” 

“ Members and Government ” in England and 
America:—, 

“By becoming Members of Parliament, we rise 
from our insignificance into public life; we become 
public men; we gain a locus standi, ns well as a 
scat; it is our object to sit in the one, and to stand 
in the other, as long as we can. Our names soar up 
to the top of subscription lists, with the two magical 
letters tied to the end of them, like a taiL Good 
dinners are ours—'Uot paid for by ourselves, but 
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[ fi'nn to bj people in Beber Street and Tiiubiii; 
^nare.—and we idee good dinners. Our appendage 
acts like Onaetanr’s eresnuff upem tbe Tision of 
some of our friend*, wLo used alwars to be nibbing 
tboM organa with a podict<faaDdkerBlilef as we passed. 
They no longer mb them now; they see us. 1 riiould 
electrify mj little ebop-house in the Strand, where 1 
I now sit down to the joint without making any man- 
1 ner d sensation, if 1 were one day to atalk in as the 
Member for Guttleborough. ‘ bid you see that 
gentleman sitting at No. 7, air?* the waiter would 
ask, as soon as 1 had left. ‘ That is none other than 
Mr. Sueb-a-one, i\ie Member of Parliament.’ And lie 
would begin telling lies about me. These are tlie 
considerations which draw the sportsman from his 
hounds, the Scot from his manufactory, and the 
Irish prince (if he had his rights) from his mud castle, 
and pop them all down a heterogeneous mass within 
the walls of St. Stephens. 

" In America, the case is entirely dilTercut. There, 
the rich merchant, or the barrister in good practice, 
or the man of wealth and influence, in such cities as 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, would, by ac¬ 
cepting a seat in the legislature, be making as great a 
sacrifice for tlie good of bis oourtiy as I should, by 
refusing one, for mine. To jtpprcciote this, only 
consider the consequences which, in that great Bc- 
public, accrue to the victim who suffers himself to be 
dragged down from private into public life. He 
leaves his comfortable house in New York, or his villa 
on the Hudson, the elegant society by wiiicli lie has 
been surrounded, and (dearer than all) tlie privacy 
which be Las hitherto enjoyed. tYhat does lie get 
in exchange? He is compelled to reside in a mise¬ 
rable, unhealthy, unfinished town, for nine months in 
the year, without any objects of interest around 
him, without recreations of any kind, without any 
society to speak of. He is forced to drop his ‘aristo¬ 
cratic’ airs, and to stand up aud drink a cocktail 
with any drunken coustitneut who pursues him to 
the bar of his hotel. He is forced to sit next to, and 
to converse familiarly with, persons wliom lie has 
hitherto only read of in newspapers mid novels, as we 
read of the ‘ Tipperary boys ’—savages from Iowa and 
Wisconsin, whom the unsettled jiopulalions of those 
districts have sent up to represent them—stump- 
orators, who have not won their places by underhand 
dealing, by bribery and cArruption, but have rushed 
in upon their opponents, and gouged them, like men. 
When he goes back, he finds that his bouse is no 
longer his own. Nothing is his own. He himself no 
longer bdongs to himself—he belongs to the people. 
All day long, he is employed in shaking han^ with 
Gener^ and Judges, and other dirty persons. As 
for any credit attaching to the position of a member 
of the Lower House, I should think it must act rather 
as a bar to yonr introduction to decent society. You 
are a delegt^, not a representative—a flunkey, not a 
man. A constituency of so many thousands meet 
and prodaiffl, by a majority of so many hundreds or 
thousands, t^t such and such ore their opinions. 


; Now, then, who’U cany ont opinions up to Wash¬ 
ington f Como, the place » vacant. Who offers 
himself for the plush and sbooldeivkiut?’ or, ‘Who’ll 
be our errand-boy ?’ ‘ Pkau, genUemcn. I will,’ cry 
half-a-dozen. Homer Smith, or Artaxerxes Brown, 
or Nidimn Kobinson, as the cose maybe, is the chosen 
one. ‘ Now, sir, you go up and deliver this parcel, 
and mmd what you are about, do you hear?* You 
have twenty-thousand masters. You are lervant^f- 
aU-work to a vast constituency, with every individufd 
member ringing bis bell for yon at one and the same 
time, llcspcctable men will not, for the most paii, 
accept this kind of position. They prefer looking 
on.. 

“It is worth observing, too—when a man gels 
upon political topics, tlicrc is no stopping him—it is 
worth observing the different impression produced in 
your mind, iu England and America, by one and the 
same word, the word ‘ Government.’ 1 am not about 
to indulge in a comparison between the licpublican 
and tlie Monarcliical furiiis of Government; sucb a 
discussion would ill suit these trifling jiages, and. 
indeed, would be rather stale anywhere. What I 
! mean to say is tliis. When yon hear of Goverment 
doing so and so—Government is about to erect a 
Lunatic Asylum in Downing Street—Government is ' 
on the point of increasing our si cam navy—Govern- j 
niciit will scarcely permit this and that—Bob has got | 
a situation under Govcmmciit, and so on, what do ' 
you understand? You lose, don’t you, all idea of ' 
any particular person, such as Itussell, or Wood, or ; 
Palmerston? They are merged in the notion of a | 
collective body, solemn and mysterious, holding its I 
deliberations somewhere—at AV'uidsor, or in Downing ; 
Street, or iu Chesliam Place—iierliaps, nowhere at all, 
but arriving at a determination, by communicatiug 
with each other through the medium of the penny 
post. Does the Queen say aiiytliiiigP W'but dues 
H.II.H. do ? Docs he sometimes favour us with a 
law on real properly or Irish afl'uirs, on the sly, just 
as, openly, he has conferred upon us the boon of a 
national exhibition? When we, of the middling 
classes, have one of the ministers pointed out to us, 
rolling down W'hitchall in his carriage, or rattling up 
Rotten Row on his cob, we look upon him with an 
undefined awe, as a being quite separated and apart 
from ourselves. W'hat is he thinking about now? 
Pray, Heavens! he may not be about to tax me 1 A 
veil of mystery cusbrouds that man. I shall, perhaps, 
never see him again—I shall only feel him. If 1 
wished to sec him, how many usliers, clerks, rods, 
wands, passages, and waiting-rooms, should I liave to 
undergo, before looking upon his august face! 

“ Now, at W’ashington, the snialhiess of the town, ' 
and the absence of ranks and grades, and the tiny | 
space in which business has to be transacted, brings | 
home the idea of Government to the bosom of every 
one as a familiar and well-known object. We can 
almost see the ordinary springs by which the political 
machine is put in motion. We may sit next to the 
Secretary of War at dinner, every day at our hotel; 
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«• mlk i^ut Brm-in>iirm with tha Seeretu^ of 
Bomething else; we htob-a-nob with a third great 
man; we take our evening cigar with a fourth. We 
meet them at dinner in little bock-kitchens, and see 
basins of broth sent out to tl)em. They are but men. 
There is no more mystery hanging over their delibe¬ 
rations, than there is over those of the vestry in a 
country town. We are as famih’ar with the every-day 
life of the Prime Minister, as we are with that of the 
Mayor. If I want to talk on business with the 
highest personage in the country, 1 knock at the door, 
ask if Mr. Fillmore is at home, and, if he is, put down 
my pipe and walk in.” 

Tlic following observations appear to be singularly 
judicious and impartial, and worthy of acceptance on 
both sides the Atlantic 

“ In adverting, however, to the absence of refine¬ 
ment, so clearly disccniiblc in American men, it would 
be unpardonable to omit one consideration, which has 
not been sufiicicntly taken into account by English 
travellers. The Government of the United Slates is 
a popular Government, their institutions are po]>uiar 
institutions, the spirit whieh presides over the man¬ 
ners and customs of private life, is a spirit springing 
directly from tlic masses, and which looks to the 
welfare of tlic ma-sses ns its sole and legitimate 
end and object. If, then, there bn wanting that 
highly refined and polished class of gentlemen, whicli 
is to ho found in England, on the other hand, you 
would search in vain for anything corrcsiiondiiig to 
the semi-harbarian class of peasants, that some of our 
counties exhibit. Men arc more upon a level; if 
there be very few who cultivate the graces of external 
deportment, on the other hand, (to their lasting glory 
be it said,) there arc venr few that cannot read and 
write. And while the English traveller is fully 
justified in enjoying a good-huuionred laugh at their 
neglect of the forms and decencies of life, an American 
traveller would be equally entitled to dwell upon onr 
shortcomings, whieh if not so ludicrous in their nature, 
arc, perhaps, after all, more disastroiis in tlieir effects. 
The only difference would be in tlie result. Whilst 
the British Lion would snore contentedly (or, still 
better, rouse himself to effect some improvement,) 
under the influence of their remarks, the featlicrs of 
the American Eagle are rulHed by the slightest brcatli 
of cciisnre. Such a touchy people surely never 
existed. When they have accomplished somctliing of 
which they can rea.soiiahly Im proud, this absurd 
thin-skinnedness will be no longer discernible. 

" Talking of the touchiness displayed by our Trans¬ 
atlantic cousins, I may bo permitted to advert, once 
more, with regret, to the cirauinstance that the works 
of Hall, Troliojm, Dickens, and other travellers, arc 
looked upon by them as studied and malicious libels 
upon tiieir national character. I once heard an 
American, at Washington, make the following remark, 
‘ I was in Cincinnati for six months, and I do not 
think, that throughout the whole of that time, I 
met with three gentkmen' The New York Hotel,in 
New York, lias been recommended to me by another 


American, on the ntprtn gnmnd, that 'it is not 
frequented by tlioM vulgar Wertem peojfie.' I have 
heard, over and over again, at Fhikdeiphia, and else¬ 
where, tlmt * the Western Slates are inliahited by a 
fine population, but if you were to go there with the 
expectation of finding many men with gentlemanly 
manners, you would be disappointed. Yon would 
meet with some curious specimens, down tlicre Sir.* 
Americans themselves have repeatedly be^d me to 
wait and go West. ‘ You would be so much amused 
at the fellows you would meet with on the steamers, 
down there,’ they have said. And yet, when Mr. 
Dickens, after passing through the Eastern cities, 
(the state of society in which, he, for the most part, 
eulogises,) comes to exhibit a good-natured imrtrait, 
or even caricature, of some of these peculiar person¬ 
ages of Ohio and Missouri, a hundred reviews and 
newspapers bristle up to fling the lie in his teeth. 
This is very absurd. Besides which, the Bostonian, 
or Baltimorean, who, in speaking of the Down Wester, 
tells you, very reasonbly, that tlic same refinement 
cannot be expected in a new and unsettled country, 
as is to be found in cities of longer standing, (Boston 
and Baltimore for example,) sliould remember that the 
very .same remark, though in a modified form, is ap¬ 
plicable to the manners of his own city and state, 
when compared with those of Europe.” 

As full of light reading, but not without sterling 
sense, as well as playful humour, of pointed hut not 
malicious satire, proof enough has been given that no 
one will be likely to yawn over this book, or lay it 
down until be has done with its contculs. 


Turning from prose to poetry, wliot s.ay our readers 
to the following picture of a baby culled from a recent 
volume of poems by W. C. Bennett. Nothing more 
difficult, as painters know, than to catch on canrass 
the evanescent graces of cliildhood—to fix its rapidly 
fleeting and alternating images -, nor docs it require less 
the hand of a master to translate them into verse. 
From two or three, all equally beautiful, we take llic 
following:— 

“ BABY MAT. 

“ CnxEKB as soft as July peaches: 

Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness; round large eyes 
Ever great with new surprise; 

Minutes filled with shadeless gladness; 

Minutes just as brimm’d witli sadness; 

Happy smiles and wailing cries; 

Crows and laugiis with t^rful eyes; 

Lights and shadows, swifter burn 
Than on windswept Autumn corn ; 

Ever some new tiny notion. 

Making every limb all motion; 

Catching up of legs and arms ; 

Throwings liack and small alarms; 

Clutching fingers; straightening jerks; 
Twining feet whose each toe works; . ! 

Kickings up and straining risings; 

Mother’s ever new surprisings; 

Hands all wants and looks ail wonder 
At all things the heavens nnder; 
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Tiny Monu of uniled nproringa 
Tint hsTO more of love than lovings ; 
Misohieft done with such a winning 
Atchness that we prize each sinning; 
Breakings diie of plates and glasses; 
Graspings small at ail that passes i 
Pullings off of all that’s able 
To be caught ikom tray or table; 

Silences—small meditations 
Deep as thoughts of cares for nations; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongne that nothing teaches; 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing; 
j Slumbers—such sweet angel-seemings 

I That we’d ever have such dreamings ; 

I Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 

And we’d always have thee waking; 

Wealth for which we know no measure; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure; 

Gladness brimming over gladness; 

Joy in care; delight in sadness; 

Loveliness beyond completeness; 

Sweetness distancing all sweetness; 

Beauty all that beauty may be;— 

That’s May Bennett; that's my baby.” 

THE VINTAGE. 

Stotitaed was certainly the prince of book illus¬ 
trators, and his graceful and dassic pncil never, 
perhaps, realized anything more beautiful than the 
group before us, conceived in the very spirit of 
Haffaelle, yet with an originality peculiar to the 
painter. Stothard is not to be rated so much for the 
accuracy of his drawiug, as for the feeling which runs 
through all his works. Others may surpass him in 
the correct rendering of mere form; but where, now 
that he is gone, shall we look for that living grace 
and beauty that gives a charm to even the humblest 
effort of his pencil P 

—♦— 

SCRAPS. 

DimCtrLTlES Of KAEBIAG2 IK OEEMAST. 

Ajcokgst the better classes in this country, such 
things as elopements ar^j^ldom or never heard of. 
No such thing as getting married here without the 
consent of parents! Certain prescribed forms must 
be gone through, or the marriage is null and void. 
The proposal Iwing formally made and accepted, then 
comes the verlobung, or betrothaL This takes place, 
for the most part, privatdy; shortly after which, the 
father of the bride (as she is then called) gives a 
dinner or supper to the families and the most intimate 
friends on both sides, when the fact ia declared, and 
leave given to pnblah it to the world, who, however, 
has generally bm fortnaate enongh to anticipate the 
information. Hhs carda of betrothal are then circu¬ 
lated amongst tbdr ftiends and acqnaintance, and, as 
it may interest some of my fair readers to see how 


these things are managed in Germany, here Mows 
one:— 

Tiikodiir Hotu Kliis Ukukman 
Pfairer 

j_ Verlobte. 

When the day is fixed, (and in this country they 
do not brook delay,) then follows the protocolling, or 
whatever else they call it; and the testimonials on 
both sides, required by the government, afford a 
beautiful specimen of ceremonious legislation. We 
copy from the printed form lying before us what these 
certificates are expected to show, and what must of 
uecessity be established ere a marriage licence can be 
obtained. The king, as a careful father of his people, 
does not like to have unhealthy children. The first 
thing, therefore, is to prove that you have .been vac¬ 
cinated. Then comes the “week-day school ticket,” 
in testimony of a regular attendance there; also a 
“ Sunday-school ticket.” A " certificate of attendance 
upon a religious teacher,” and another of “ confirina- 
tiou” is also required. Then a “conduct certificate,” 
a "service book,” a “ wandcrbuch,” (this refers to the 
compulsory travels of their Handwerks’-burschen.) 

An “ apprentice ticket ” must also be exhibited, and 
a “statement made and substantiated as to property,” 
which, if not considered to be satisfactory, according 
to circumstances, destroys the whole thing. The 
"permission from the parents, on both sides,” must 
be likewise produced. A " residence permission 
ticket,” a "certificate as to the due performance of 
militia duties,” an “ examination ticket,” and also one i 
as to “ business, trade, or occupation ” at the time, j 
Those in a higher class of life, besides (with a few 
natural exceptions) the above, have yet other things j 
to do, proofs to make, and cautions to give ere the | 
knot of matrimony con be tied. As one instance, it i 
may be mentioned that every Bavarian officer, without ! 
distinction, must deposit in the hands of Govemmeut j 
such a capital (by way of. guarantee) as, at 4 per 
cent., shall produce annually, at the least, 400fiorius! > 
Without this, or the king’s dispensation, which is ! 
seldom, or now never, obtained, the permimon to many j 
IS withheld. The capital, once deposited, is intangible, i 
being intended as some provision for the wife and | 
family after his death.— Pieturee of Nuremberg. j 

Ok telling Socrates that such a one was nothing ^ 
improved by his travels,—“ I very well belieee it," | 
said he, '‘for he look himeelf along with him." ! 

The smallest and slightest impediments arc the ' 
most piercing; and os little letters most tire the eyes, | 
so do little affairs most disturb ns. i 

There is no so good man, that so squares all his ! 
thoughts and actions to the laws, that ho is not faulty ! | 
enough to deserve honging ten times in his life. j! 

Aristo used to say that neither a bath nor a ' 
lecture did signify onyiiiing, unless they scoured and i 
made men clean. 

The want of goods is easily repaired; the poverty i 
of the soul is irreparable.—i j 











ATEICA. 


AFRICA. 


Tub past year has been remarkable os a year of 
progress. In many cases tlie results hare not ap- 
])ea^, but great niovemeiits are ripening towards a 
catastrophe under the genial Influence of an educated 
public opinion. Among the imimrtant acliicvemeuta 
of the period arc tlie plans maturing for a more com¬ 
plete conquest of tlie ocean, and the subjugation, for 
the use of man, of the three elements—fire, air, 
and water. We have just receired accounts of the 
assembling of the forces, os we may term them, whicli 
arc to liow down the great barrier between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. The Isthmus of Panama will 
soon bo traversed by tlio railway train, and the Nica¬ 
ragua canal will afterwards unite tliQse mighty waters. 
The first sod of railway in India has been turned. A 
link of steam will also be laid down between England 
and her flourisliing settlements in Australia. Active 
'-^prc])arations arc making for opening a cltanncl for 
coiuiiicrcc from the Mediterranean into the lied Sea, 
and as a guarantee that these arc not ideal projects, 
never to he realised, a great triumpli has been actually 
iiccomplishcd, aud arrangements made for a line of 
steamers between England and the Ca])e of Good 
Hope. 

Great Britain and Africa will, witliiii a few weeks, 
have approached within thirty days’ journey of each 
other. A new bond has s])rnug up between them; a 
>icw era lius opened on the dark old coiitiiieut, for tlie 
more at tciil ion is bestowed on it, tlie sooner will the 
day of its deliverance arrive. The country has reason 
to be well satisfied ^'ith tliis |ihin. It is cscellentiy 
conceived, and we coulidciitly trust to its being well 
carried out. A ucw impulse will thus be given to 
civilisation on the African coast; comincrcc will be 
extended i mutual relations strengthened; our colonics 
advanced, and tlie general sum of human prosfierity 
inerrased. For whatever tends to bring countries, 
as well as iiidivlJuids logclhcr, serves to subdue their 
barbarism, and to develop in tlic one instance the 
riches, ns in the other the qualities, of wliicli each 
may liappcii to be possessed. Therefore, as we look 
upon the esiublishiiient of steam coniiiiuiucation with 
the Cape us the commcncemeut of a new era in the 
history of Africa, we intend to devote a few pages to 
a subject which will henceforward possess an increas¬ 
ing interest. 

Third in size among the great divisions of the glolie, 
Africa has long been among them the least civilized, 
and least useful to tlie rest of the world. Regions 
discovered since this vast continent had lost in anti¬ 
quity the account of its first intercourse with Europe, 
h.avc risen to the first rank among civilized states. 
While their sliores arc covered w'ith cities, their lands 
|)opulous, and their |)orts crowded with commerce, hers 
arc chiefly ruled by savage native kings or still more 
savage conquerors; her once fertile tracts are deserts, 
and many of her harbours receive and dismiss fleets 
laden ouly with slaves. It is as though a curse rested 
on the soil. Some geographers maintain that Africa, 


exhausted and useless, will one day be engulfed among 
the united waters of the Atlantic, Indian and Southern 
Oceans, while the ever-growing islands of the Oriental 
Arcliipclago and the Pacific will gradually increase 
until the whole tract appears above water and forms 
a more fortunate aud mightier continent, sitting above 
tlie line, in place of the sunken deserts of Salmra and 
Libya. 

“ But where is Africal I seek in vain 
Her swarthy shore along its native main 1 
Methinks 1 hear a wailing in the wild 
As of a mother weeping o’er her child ! 

Her fate lies buried in mysterious night 
Where the wide waters of the globo unite. 

And where the moonlight paved her hills with 
smiles, 

The billows moan amid a hundred isles! 

Tin's theory, however originated by grave geogra¬ 
phers and favoured by the fancy of the poet, should 
by no means place Africa beyond the sympathies of 
philanthropy. Whatever she may be now, she once 
enriched the world, and will again be received into the 
comniuuiou of civilization. Her situation is admirable 
fur intercourse with all other countries. With the 
map of the world spread before us, we find Africa in 
the centre of the three other quarters. The Mediter¬ 
ranean, w’hich bounds its northern const for almost a 
tliousaud miles from cast to west, separates it from 
Europe by a distance at one place of not more than 
ten, seldom a hundred, aud never three hundred miles. 
The Red Sea, dividing it on the north-east from Asia, 
is one of the narrowest on the globe. By one slight 
neck of land, soon to be pierced by a canal, it is con¬ 
nected with Arabia and Palestine. To the west it is 
throughout its extent opposite America, while on the 
cast, the richest sliores in India may be reached within 
thirty days. England will shortly be within a month’s 
voyage. What the north-west passage would give 
to Great Britain, Africa possesses as commanding the 
approaches from Europe to the “ exhaustless cast.” 
llcr mighty coast-line of fifteen thousand miles 
embraces an area of fourteen millions, extending from 
north to south 1,1101! miles, and from cast lowest 4,127. 
Tbus it stretches through the whole of the torrid 
zone, and includes williin its borders 11" lat. of the 
southern, and 14'* of the northern temperate zones, 
enjoying some of the finest climates and most pro¬ 
ductive soils on the'face of the earth.’ 

When commerce flourished in its vigorous infancy 
at Tyre, ships soiled from that opulent city in search 
of the rich products of Africa. When Judoca was a 
wealthy kingdom, Solomon sent vessels to range tlie 
shores of Tarshiih, once supposed to indicate a single 
province, but now admitted to have been applied to 
the whole continent. The gold of Ophir, believed by 
some to have been brought from the Malayan Penin¬ 
sula, was collected on the eastern coast. Thus the 
most famous cities of ancient times opened the in¬ 
tercourse with Africa, which the Plinmicians, the 
mariners of Carthiqcc, and the merchants of Greece 

#|\ Hervey. 

(2) Tlite U esperuUIy true ot the Valley of the Nile. 
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to cany on» until tha splmuUd .njMMiD 
’ ^tealinB4 and left to Borne a task wliidi Obe ^m# 
neglected to perform. We ieara that the tradeis 
. JUhens procured from the great Feniasala gold in 
dust aed ingots, blooka of ebony and ifOiy from a 
fj siounlrj wluin it mta so plentiful that the cattle-sheds 
' wen eadoaed with pslings made of elepbanta* teeth- 
Blade tJares, linen, medicinal roots, perfumes and 
aromatic spices, djM rivaUing io depth and brilliance 
the purple of Tyre, kermes, dried Iwusts as niaicria 
medica, with alum, salt^ cinnabar, and many precious 
Slones, were bron^l lo Uie naru of Greece. Ost rich 
feathers, to adorn the crests of helmets; slabs of 
citron-wood, for the making of tables ; beautiful 
marbles, many gums, oils, roots, and otiier com¬ 
modities, too various to enumerate, ministered to the 
wonts and lusuries of wealtliy Greece. [Egypt was 
her granary; but that superb kingdom, with ail others 
op the shores of Africa, was swallowed up by the 
enormous conquests of tlie Botnans, and a vast blank 
in history succeeds this memorable period. 

When the democratic institutions of the ancient re¬ 
publics degenerated into aristocracies, and, ultimately, 
were degraded by the change to inqrerialism, civiliza¬ 
tion appears to have sunk to sleep, and not to have 
awakened until the revival of letters in the fourteenth 
century. Commerce, under the same baneful iuUacuce, 
became iuactire, and, although still carried on, dis¬ 
played little of the lustre which once rendered Car- 
tlui^ though an African slate, the dangerous com¬ 
petitor of liome. 

The conquests of the Mohammedans, indeed, spread 
over Africa, and enterprises were undertaken by the 
adventurous to imuctrate its mysterious depths, and 
lay down the outline of its enormous coasts; but 
the continent still stretched as thougli interminably 
to the south, and was lost in mystery. W'lieu 
printing was discovered, aud men were opening 
their minds to knowledge, the rortiigucse com¬ 
menced the grand career of discovery, which adorned 
the fifteenth and sixleeuih centuries with an un¬ 
fading lustre. The Cape, named “Non," from the 
belief that it forbad tlic sailor’s advance, was at 
length ]iussed. The mariners pursued the shore, still 
lengthening as they sailed, aud Cape Bojador, 160 
mites southward, was readied. Its asjiect appeared 
to warn them from further adventure, but in 1433 the 
formidable promontory was doubled, and the navigators 
entered the tiopics. I^arly forty years elap.'ted 
before they crossed the Line, and sailed into Itiose 
seas supposed by the ancients to boil under the fervour 
of the sun. In less than thirteen yc^ from that date 
they advanced fifteen hundred miles beyond the 
Equator. The Cape was discovea-d, Lopes were 
excited of finding a passage to India, aud at length, 
in 1197, Vasco di Gama reached the gates of the 
Lust, aud blucred through the stormy ocean that 
breaks round the Cape of Good Hope :— 

“ O’er India's sea, wing’d on by balmy gales. 

That wnisper’d peace, soft sweil'd llio Htcady saila"' 

(1) Ciuuullit. 


Bat alter this hapi^ dui^very kimaue blndn 
remained on the map; afiS the enterprise of Enrope 
was for ages enga{^ ia tiuoing the course of rit;ers, 
Jayii^ dawn the windings of the coast, and mcploriag 
tile kingdoms of Africa. America, indeed, possessing 
the powerful attraction of novelty, diverted the at- 
tention of the world, mid k>^ intervals ■‘l« p«H 
between the fils of English enthuawam. Many tra¬ 
vellers, nevertheless, set out on journeys; some to 
explore the course of the Niger, others to traverse 
the desert, others to examine the resources of the 
coast. Many fell victims to disease, and were buried 
on the banks of the Black Jliver; others were killed 
by tbe natives, and left their bones to bleach on the 
caravan-routes across the wastes of Sahara. Tbe 
names of Jobsoii, Stibbs, Bruce, Ledyard, Lucas, 
Ben All, Houghton, Mungo Park, Bornemann, Nichols, 
Bros'ue, Bociitzeii, Biirckliardt, Tuckie, Peddie, 
Campbell, Slokoe, Gray, Bitcliie, Lyon, Denham, 
Clappertou, Uiidncy, and the faitliful Ijandcr, are all 
those of famous wanderers through the African con¬ 
tinent. I’ark, the solitary {icdestrian, discovered the 
mysterious Niger, flowing tlirougli countries hitherto 
unknown, willi a stream as broad iis tlie Thames at 
Westminster; and Clappertou and Oiidney, two un¬ 
pretending young men, commitling themselves in a 
frail canoe to its waters, were borne by a strange 
current tlirongli 600 miles of a savage region to 
its loiig-souglit termination in the sea. 

Clapperton was told by Bello, Sultan of the Fulalis, 
Filatahs, or Fellahs, that in the eastern |>(irt of Sudan 
dwell a race so attached to the sound of the letter F 
that the names of iiinety-niiic niountaiiis began wifli 
it. Tlirec of tlicra were Fastuglu, I'affiiklu, and 
Fundufiu. Upon this, two lereul travellers ‘ indulged 
in the following extravagant but pleasant conceit:— 

It is funny that these Fellahs arc so fond of the 
letter F, but unfui-tunatc for folly that they could not 
furnish fuller facts fur the tullowiiig frivolous iliglil of 
fancy:— 

“ Fish, flesh, aud fowl, and fruitful fields^ 

Fur fortune’s iavourile, irieud or loe, 

Fazuglu finds, Fandufliu yields. 

Where Furzi, Furdo, Faff’kiu flow, 

They fecundate to furnish food 

For far-famed Fellahs, first who fought 

For fierce Dan Fodio; ’ free of thought, 

Or fill full fast from foaming flood, 

Foul feral Fitre lever fr-aught.” 

Gradually settlements were formed on the Western, 
Eidtern and Southern coasts, where the English, 
Dutch, and Portuguese established themselves to 
carry on traffic with the native princes. They found 
the country to be inhabited by seven races sf people; 
the Hottentots at the Cspc, the Kaffira their ueigh- 
liuurs, the Abyssiniaus in their hilly country on tiie 
east, the Numidians, a race apparently created to be 
conquered,thcNubiaiisinhabiting all the regions spread 
round Abyssinia, the Egyptians on the banks of the 
Nile, and tlie Negro family scattered over the vast 

I (I) TliomfMon and Allan. . 

I (j) Au aJiuaiuii to ud evont in native history. 
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Oraet Beaert, as fitf as SO^* of atmtA latEude. In 
what Bumbras, howerer, these natioiis exkt »o ime 
Juiows. That oar iguorance is oomplete« may be 
shown by the faot, tlmt one estimate allows sixty, 
another seventy, another more thm a liundred millions 
as the population of the continent. 

Wh^ the Europeans, however, looked for at first 
was ivory, with preoious metals, and spices} they found 
elephants’ teeth, gold, and other v^uable commodi¬ 
ties, wliicU rendered the possession of an African 
colony important to a trading nation. 

Into the details of vicissitudes suffered by Africa 
and the pretenders to the possession of her soil, our 
limits will not allow us to cuter. They belong to 
general history, and the reader may look far to find 
them completely described in any single work. We 
want a history of Africa, as much as one of Insular 
Asia. At present, however, we may offer a sketch of 
the recent progress of discovery, and follow it by a 
view of the jn-eseul as{)cct of the slave trade, the 
state of commerce, and the condition of the English 
settlements at the Cape and on the Coast. 

Among the great problems wbicli Imve peqdexed 
geographers, the sources of the Nile and the Niger 
have been ampng the most interesting. The great 
river of Egypt is the traveller’s Mecca. Tor I he 
empire that flourished on its banks, for the beautiful 
relics of art, and the magnificent works of industry, 
bequeathed to us by the pride of that fallen power, it 
possesses a perpetual claim on our attention, but also 
for the mystery which still hides the remote springs 
that pour their tribute iulo its citanucl. The dis¬ 
covery of the source of the Uluc River, by Bruce, was 
once aeec)>ted as (he solutiuu of the question; but 
the Rcstem branch, or \t hite Nile, wliich is an 
infinitely larger stream, still remains unexplored to its 
birthplace among the interior mountains. Traveller 
{ after tmvciler lias complacently announced himself as 
I the great discoverer, whose star had outshone that of 
Bruce, but further cxaniiuatiou has, in all cases, 
shown that ike main stream had not been traced to 
its fountain bead. From the days of Alexander to 
our own time the uiquiry has been curried on, and it 
is still iucoinplcte. The last attempt was set on foot 
by Mohammed Ali, the late able and ambitious, but 
ferocious Viceroy of Egypt. The result of the 
expedition may be briefly described, to show that the 
honour is even now reserved for some future explorer, 
to connect his name for ever with the source of the 
Bahr cl Abiad. 

Eerdinaud AVeme commenced bis journey in 1540. 
He was sent, not to find the source of the Nile, but 
to aid science in the interest of avarice, by opening 
an easy roule to the famous gold countries beyond 
the Mountains of the Moon. Erom the junction of 
the Blue with the AVhite Nile, be sailed with his 
i comimny -in large river vessels. The stream was 
broad and beautiful, .bordered by an undulating 
woody country, and spangled with tlie farilliaut white 
lotus. Vast tribes of barbarians inhabit the borders, 


dw^ing k sillagSB/vlikA lolldtr e«eb otfaflr k n|dd 
Bucoession along the course the rim. At ik>*s 
the stream contracted and ndled npidly along} at 
times it expuided k vast lakes, and was lost to right 
on either side, while in some plsoes its hroad surlk^ 
glittering with lotuses and studded with green islands, 
was bounded by low forests or broken lines of hills. 

At sunset the travellers enjoyed a prospect almost 
equal in beauty to any presented among the islands of 
the East. The wide stream, glowing like liquid geld, 
rippled softly along, darkening as the sun bid itself 
behind the Amskol, and the slender sickle of the 
moon shone clearer in the west, with Venus in an 
unclouded sky. The islands stood out, with their 
thick groves, from the tranquil water; and, on the 
other bide, the tapering peaks of the mountauis grew 
dun in the deep blue, behind a line of dusky woods. 
On the shore the crews crowded nmnd the bright 
fires: some cooking, some singing songs in chorus; 
others dancing or leaping in the glare of the flames. 
Jjong streaks of light fell front tlie rising blazes over 
the river, and the vessels lay under the shadow of the 
banks,—tl.e only sign of civilization in lite whole savage 
scene. Gradually the light thickens, the deep flush of 
sunset disappears, the while rays of the moon silver 
the hills, woods, and the stream; the revel ceases, 
and the landscape becomes as still as thougli its 
silence had never been disturbed since tiuj day of 
creation. 

Througb such scenes the explorers proceeded for 
hundreds of miles, passing out of one kingdom into 
another, leaving the inhabited for the uninhabited, the 
woody for the naked, the level for the hilly country. 
Erom the *' land swarming with gnats ” they passed 
into the “ Region of Lakes,” peopled by a gigantic 
race of men. After many adventures, which we 
cannot now pause to describe, they reached the far- 
famed Mountains of the Moon, lung supposed to lie 
beyond the sources of the Nile. Beyond these a bar 
of rocks obstructed their progress, and they were 
com})ellcd to return. Here, however, they were 
beyond the Mountains of the Moon. The last map of 
Africa, constructed on a magnificent scale, *' according 
to the latest authorities,” traced the Nile within seven 
degrees of the Equator. Twenty years before it was 
carried wiiliiii twelve degrees,' so that although Weme 
failed in his great object, be actually visited the 
Mountains of the Moon, and has reported to Europe 
the important fact that within four degrees, or about 
two hundred and eighty miles, of the central line which 
encompasses the glolm, the mighty and mysterious 
stream still flowed with majestic breadth, and was 
navigable for vessels of considerable size and burden. 

Next to tlie Nile, the Niger is the most interesting 
of African steams. Like the great river of ^ypt, it 
is influenced by a periodical rise, whicli, indeed, visits 
all the rivers of Abyssinia, the Blue and the AVhlte 

(I) We teierra a detailed notice of the varloue attenpta mode 
todiecoveT theae mvaterioiis founteiiia, with the numeraus tbenriei 
concerning them, for a separate paper, to be written by a gentleman 
DOW balking in the lun of Egypt, on the boiom of Old Nile. 
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Nile, the Seucgal, with all its ifibutorics, tho Joliba, 
Uie Coi^o, and the Zambazcc. 

For many ages tho curiosity of the srorld was 
excited to discover tlio sources of the Niger, and 
some of the most famous travellers’ names arc as¬ 
sociated with the enterprise. So lately, however, has 
any real information been obtained, that we find in a 
work written little more than llfly years ago that it is 
“ a great river of Africa, supposed to have its original 
near that of the Nile.” According to our present 
ideas, more than 2,000 miles of solid land, embracing 
many kmgdoms, intersected by vast streams, and 
ridged by high chains of mountains, lie between. 
From the same account, published csfmeially fur the 
ediScation of geographers, we learn that this, the 
Black River of the ancients, rises near the conGnes of 
Upper Ethiopia. It then runs “ a prodigiously long 
course,” from cast to west, some 3,000 miles, and 
after approaching within four miles of the " Western 
Ocean,” turns to the south, Gows some eighty miles 
in that direction, and enters the sea near the sjiot 
where the Senegal p.-iys its tribute to the Atlantic. 
So much for the geography of fifty years ago. 

But while this account was concocting, Mungo 
Park was wandering on foot through the kingdom of 
Bambara, where his hopes were crowned, and he 
saw “the long-sought majestic Niger, glittering in 
the morning siui, ns broad as the 'i'humes at West¬ 
minster, and Gowing slowly to the eastward.” 

From that period discovery proceeded, but much 
in connexion with the mighty river remains still 
doubtful. From all that we know, it is supposed to 
rise in the Snowy Mountains, on the borders of 
Ganora, about two hundred and Gfty miles from the 
Ivory Cout. It Gows Crst to the north-west, thence 
to the north-cast, continues in that direction as far as 
the long-sought and fallen city of Timbuctoo, makes 
a complete curve there, rolls in a broad and deep 
stream south-east, changes to due cast, receives the 
waters of the Chaddo, and then Gows through many 
channels into the Gulf of Guinea, after a course of 
more than 2,500 miles. 

For soma of these details we still rely on the 
reports of native travellers and conjectures based on 
a comjiarisoii of their theories. There is still, there¬ 
fore a great task unperformed, which it is left for 
some explorer to achieve. The last expedition to the 
Niger was singularly fruitlbu of results. It sailed iu 
1840, and proposed to explore the stream, to moke 
treaties wiUi the savage kiiiglings inhabiting its banks, 
to plant the inQuence of England in the interior, and 
establish a model farm; to discourage the slave-trade, 
and open a commerce with the native rulioiis. The 
end was melancholy. The river fever struck great 
numbers of the adventurers, and many who had left 
England full of heart and hope, were laid in their 
graves under a lonely grove on the island of Fernando 
Fo. Tho native kings, in some instances, accepted 
treaties, but aftervrards exercised the royal prerogative 
of breaking faith. The model farm was abandoned, 
partly from the hostility of the people, but paUly also I 


from the mismauageroont of its founders. Altogether 
the expedition, which set out with Gourishing auspices, 
accomplished little save proving the deadly nature of 
the climate at the borders of tho Niger. Every pro- 
I caution was adopted, but in vain. The steamers 
proceeded a few hundred miles, and wero compelled 
to return, and in melancholy dejection our countrymen 
gave up the project. 

A general view of the condition of our knowledge 
of Africa, though it must be of the slightest kind, may 
still be interesting. Few regions in their outward 
aspect offer so much to tlic curious observation of 
man. The great desert, whose hut and barren soli¬ 
tudes arc traversed by the native traders in tlusir 
annual caravans, presents au invincible barrier against 
tho march of armies across its centre from west to 
cast. A line of oiiscs, indeed, refreshed by copious ! 
springs, lies like a chain along its arid surliice, from 
the great Lake Shad to tho foot of the Bhick Moun¬ 
tains. Scattered at intervals few and far hotween 
over the viist Sahara, arc wells surrounded by small 
patclics of green, to which the fancy, fainting after 
the weary travel of tho desert, imparts a magical 
beauty. Eastward lie— 

" The tufted isles 

That verdant rise amid the J.iliyan wild 

but with the exception of tliosc happy spots—-the 
stars, as it were, that lighten up the gloom of the 
desert—one mighty waste is spread from the Atlantic 
to the Valley of the Nile, and beyond it to the borders 
of the Red Sea. From the mountains which shut it 
in on the north, descend many rivers whose waters, 
after a course of from one to two hundred miles, arc 
swallowed u|) by the thirsty sand. 

Thus the mighty tract, beautifully compared by 
ancient poets to a leopard’s skill, extends fiom nortii 
to south about eight hundred, and from cast to west 
more than three tlioiisiuid miles, varied only by the 
fertile valley of Egypt, the oiiscs of Libya, and the 
“ Isles of the Blessed,” which form the only smiles on j 
tho frowning face of the Saharan desert. Tho most ! 
recent explorer of this region was Bieliardsoii, who is j 
now engaged iu pcuclialiug to the centre, and acijuir- J 
ing a complete knowledge of the routes from one side , 
of the coutiueut to the other. I 

South of the desert lies an immense )x>puIous (rnet : 
watered by many rivers, very fertile, but covered 
eliicGy with woods. Several of the numerous ter 
ritorics into winch it is divided, arc tingciiial to the 
Euroixtaii coiistiluliou, and all arc iuliahiteil by bar¬ 
barous races of men. There is the great Geld of | 
slavery. Over these two thousand miles the degcuc- 
nitc savages arc scatlerod, iu suiijection to lieutheii 
kings,—curses of the earth—who revel in their sub¬ 
jects’ blood, aud draw I heir resources from the sale of 
the unhappy people. Here humanity is seen iu its 
uncoulhest form. Human sacriflccs, of fearful extent, 
bloody slave hunts, abominable orgies in the name of 
religion, the lowest aud the basest su])crstitioii, with 
customs loo horrible and fill by to describe, prevail 
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among millions of beings. The earth is poorly tilled, 
j and vast tracts of it arc left totally \vild. Mines re- 
! main unworked, and immense natural treasures wholly 
i undeveloped. Rivers, towns, tribes, hills, lakes, and 
even kingdoms exist here unknown to Europeans, and 
only described in the reports of the barbarian traders. 
It is evident that civilization has found few resting- 
places on this “ wild and swarthy shore ” 

On the bordcra of the Atlantic and the Eastern 
Oceans, tim Red and the Mediterranean Sca-s, as well 
as around the Nubian Deserts, lie kingdoms which 
I we cannot cnnmcratc. At the extreme south is our 
;j flourishing and important colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whose prosperity will shortly receive 
such an impulse from steam communication with 
; Great Britain. Rounding the famous pronmntory of 
j Rums, and sailing northward, we reach the newly 
I settled district of Natal. Of the.se settlements we 
, shall have more to say, csiiecially of the latter, which 
has recently been much misrepresented, 
j On the shores of the Mediterranean lies Algeria, 

' the scene of Prcnch comiucst, which presents some 
i curious facts fur our contemplation in miothcr notice. 

At a few other points on the coast European ihigs 
!' have been fixed, but principally as naval stations. It 
will be remembered tliat Gordon Gumming, who di.s- 
i played so much manly valour in his conflicts with the 
j, gazelles and giralfes of South Africa, penetrated 
i further into the countries beyond Kallirland than any 

■ jirevious traveller, lie crossed c.xtcnsivc tracts 
I north of tlie Bamangwato hlount.ains, among the 
I boundless cleph.ant forests. He round them inhabited 
I by numerous tribes, and densely swanning with the 
1 nobler orders of llie animal creation. Many other 
I gentlemen have, within a few years, visited diflerent 

parts of Africa, obtaining a knowledge of their re¬ 
sources and their social state. One has just returned 
I with an interesting picture of life in Dahomey, 

■ another has deseribud his visit to Algeria, anotlier has 
accoii.paiiicd a Prcnch ex[icdition among the wild 
tribes of tlie Kabylic. Mr. Ricbanlson, with several 
companions, is, ns we have said, exploring the interior. 
Jiaylc St. John lately visited the liUlc-kiiownOiuses of 
Garah and Siwaliah, and is now pnisccuting his re¬ 
searches on the banks of the Nile, though wc know 
not whether he may be enabled to reach the White 
River and explore it even so far as Wenie, went. 

tVilh tills sliglit glance at the aspect of Africa, and 
the recent endeavours to improve our knowledge of 
its geography, we conclude our first notice of Die 
great continent. Wc sliall next sketch, briefly, the 
present state of the siave li'adc, Die foreign and do¬ 
mestic commerce, tlie condition of our settlements, 
and the Preiich possessions. A plan has been pro¬ 
posed for extirpating by tlie roots the inhiiman traffic 
in negroes. This wc shall briefly describe and sub¬ 
mit it to discussion. Many projects have been started, 
but all liavc, liitlicrto, jailed, tlioiigli our African 
squadron docs good servlco by cliccking what it 
cannot destroy. It will bo a niehmclioly day for 
Africa, if ever this check should be withdrawn. "Wc 


arc advancing towards success in the great object 
which humanity lias in view, and it will be poor policy 
now to abandon the African coasts to Die undisputed 
reign of slavers, that they may run riot in their 
bideons occupation. The Americans are anxious to 
abolish the vile traflic. Let it be remembered we gave 
it to them. It is an inheritance they received from 
Great Britain, but their landed proprietors, the aristo¬ 
cratic lords of the soil, in the southern states, cling to 
it, and it is only by civilizing Africa that we can cut 
off their supply of slaves. 


LOVE GIFTS. 

(raoil TUB ITALIAS) 
nr S. LEY WOLUEB. 

Two gentle lovers to an absent friend 

Some gifts of love's remembrance fain would send. 

The youth an olfring of a rose-bud bore. 

The damsel on her breast a lily wore: 

This rose, he said, her clustering hair shall deck, 
.\nd this fair gum shall sparkle on her neck. 

And 1 this lily scud, the girl replied ; 

My chasleu'd flower shall be thy rose's bride. 
Sweet love, the youth replied, Oh ! never spare 
From thy fair breast the lily—guard it there. 
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BENJAMIN rUANKLIN. 

EvEilTBonT Ims heaitl of I’lMijamin Franklin, bow 
from a jtoor printer’!, Imy he raised himself, by follow¬ 
ing out his on It maxliiis of thrift ami pei-scvcranec, to 
be one of flic flrst rilizens of I’hil.'idelpliia; that lie 
took an Important part in tlie struggle which ensured 
the independence of America, became lier repre¬ 
sentative in foreign courts, and died full of years 
and honours, embalmed in tlie lieurls of his cminlry- 
men, and vcuer.it ed by Die whole civilized world, lii 
Die intervals of leisure be left behind him an Auto¬ 
biography, certainly one of Die most delectable as well 
as the most iiistniclivc ever penned by mortal. As 
file whole m.ny now be bought for a sliilling, we sbail 
allow ourselves but a few racy extracts, which will 
serve however to convey a distinct idea of the moral 
idiosyneiwey of the man. 

Ill proposing to write bis memoirs, Pranklin sets 
out in the peculiar vein of |)lcasaiitry that runs 
tlirougb .all Ills writings:— 

*' 111 thus employing myself, I slinll yield to the in¬ 
clination so natural to old men, of talking of themselves 
and their own actions; and I shall indulge it without 
being tiresome to Diose who, from respect to my age, 
might conceive tlicmselvcs obligial to listen to me, 
since they will be always free to read mo or not. And, 
lastly (I may as well confess it, as Die denial of it 
would bo believed by nobotly), I shall, perhaps, not 
a little grat ify my own vanity. Indeed, I never heard 
or saw Uio introductory words, ‘Without vauity Imay 
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say,’ &o., but some va'm thing immediately followed. 
Most people dislike vanity in others, whatever share 
they have of it themselves; but 1 giro it fair quarter 
wherever 1 meet with it, being pereuaded that it is 
often productive of good to the possessor, and to others 
who are within his sphere of action; and therefore, in 
many cases, t/ ttmltl not be altogether abenrd, if a man 
mere to thank God far hi* oanitg among the other com- 
fori* of his life" —P. 2. 

After tracing the events of liis early youth—his en¬ 
gagement as a printer in his brother’s office at Boston 
—we come to iiis departure for Pliilndel]diia, with but 
few dollars in his pocket, but a fund of self-reliance 
whereon to draw for success. On his voyage, he tells us, 

“ Being becalmed off Block Island, our crew em¬ 
ployed themselves in catching cod, and hauled up a 
great number. Till then, I had stuck to my resolution to 
eat nothing that had had life; and ou this occasion 1 
considered, according to my master Tryon, the taking 
every fish as a kind of unprovoked mui^cr, since none 
of them had, or could do us any injury, that might 
justify this massacre. All this seemed very rea.sonable. 
But I had been formerly a great lover of fish, and 
when it came out of the frving-pau it smelt admirably 
well. 1 balanced some time between principle and 
inclination, till, recollecting that when the fish wcie 
opened 1 saw smaller fish taken out. of their stomachs, 
then thought I, ‘If you eat one another, I don’t see 
why we may not eat you ;’ so 1 dined u|)on cod very 
heartUv, and have since coutinui'd to cat as other 
people, returning only now and then occasionally to 
a vegetable diet. So conreiiient a thing it is to be 
a reasonable creature, since it enables one to find or 
make a reaton for everything one has a mind to do.” 
—P. 33. 

Franklin, at first, got on but slowly in Philadelphia, 
and went over to England to try his fortune. While 
here be lets us a little into his religious views. Hap¬ 
pening to meet with some arguments meant to refute 
infidelity, they produced in him the very opposite 
effect to that intended by the writer, and he became 
a confirmed Deist 

" My arguments perverted some others, particularly 
Collins and Ralpli; but, each of tliese having wnmgcd 
me greatly without the leiist compunction, and recol¬ 
lecting Keith’s conduct towards me., fwho was another 
freethinker,) and my own towards Vernon and Miss 
Read, which at times ga\c me. great troiihle, / began 
to *u»peet that this doctrine, though it might be true, 
sea* tut verg useful. My Ijondoii pamplilet, printed in 
1725, whidi liad for its motto tliesc lines of Dryden: 

* Whatever is, is right. But purblind man 
Bees bat a part o' the chain, the nearest links; 

His eyes not carrying to that equal beam. 

That poisea all aimve 

and vriiich, from the attributes of God, his infinite 
wMoni, g^ness, and power, coneinded that nothing 
eoittld possibly be wrong in the world; and that vice 
and virtue were empty distinctions, no such things 
exbting; appeared now not so clever a perfomiamw 
H 1 once tiiought;it; and 1 doubted wj^ether some 


error had not insinuated itself unpeneeived into my 
argument, so u to infect all that followed, as is com¬ 
mon in metaphysical reasonings.”—Pp. 63, 64. 

Uninfluenced by Christianity, as a vital principle, 
Franklin nevertheless strenuously endeavoured to re¬ 
gulate his life by tlie principles of virtue. In Mowing 
out this plan, he went to work witli that method and 
system that distinguished all his nctions 

” 1 made,” he tells us, ” a little book, in which I allot¬ 
ted a page for each of the virtues. 1 ruled eacli page 
witli ret) ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a letter for 
the day. 1 emssed these columns with tliirteen red 
lines, marking the beginning of each line with the first 
letter of one of the virtues; on which line, and in its 
proper column, I might mark, by a little black spot, 
every fault I found upon examination to have teen 
committed respecting that virtue, upon that day. 

“ I determined to give a week’s strict attention to 
each of the virtues successively. Titus, in the first 
week, my great guard was to avoid every the least 
offence, against I'emperaure; leaving the other virtues 
to their ordinary chance, only marking every even¬ 
ing the faults of the day. Thus, if in the first week 
I could keep my first line, marked T, clear of simts, I 
supposed the habit of that virtue so muck strength¬ 
ened, and its op))osite weakened, that 1 might venture 
extending my attention to include the next, and for 
the following week keep both lines clear of sjiots. 
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Proceeding thus to the Inst, T could get through a 
eouree complete in thirteen weeks, and four courses 
in a year. And like him, who, having a garden to 
weed, does not attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs 
at once, which would exceed hi.s reach and his strength, 
bnt works on one of tlie beds at a tim^ and, having 
accomplished the first, proceeds to a second; so 1 
should have, I hoped, the encouraging pleasure of 
seeing ou my pages the prngre.ss made in virtue, by 
clearing successively my Hues of their spots; till in 
the end, by a number of courscsr 1 should be happy 
in viewing a clean book, after a tbirteea weeks’ daily 
examination.”—Pp. 77,78. 
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Although when tested by this aritbmetiotd process 
he was surprised to find himself “ so muoh fuller of 
fauUs than he had imagined,” he made, on the whole, 
decided advance in virtue, though unable to attain 
unto absolute perfection. In one partieular, as he 
deplores,— 

" I made so little progress in amendment, and had 
sneh frequent relapses, that 1 was almost ready to 
give wp the attempt, and content myself with a faulty 
character in that respect. Like the man, who, in 
buying an axe of a smith, my neighbour, desired to 
have the whole of its surface as bright as the edge. 
The smith consented to grind it briglit for him, if lie 
would turn the wheel; ho turned while the smith 
pressed the broad face of the axe hard and heavily on 
the stone, which made the turning of it veiy fatiguing. 
The man came every now and then from the wheel to 
see how the work went on; and at length would take 
his axe as it was, without further grinding. ‘ No,’ 
said the smith, * turn on, turn on, we sliall have it 
bright by and by; as yet it is only speckled.’ * Yes,’ 
said the man, ‘ but / thitJc Hike a uprMi-d axe beet' 
And 1 believe this may have been the case witit many, 
who, having for want of some sucli means as 1 em¬ 
ployed found the difliculty of obtaining good, and 
breaking bod lialiits, in other points of vice and virtue, 
have given up tlie stru^i^le, and concluded that 'a 
tpeekled axe i» best’ For sonvetliiiig, tliat pretended 
to be reason, was every now and then suggesting to 
me, tliat such extreme nicety as 1 exacted of myself 
might be a kind of fo{)|H!ry in morals, wbicii, if it were 
known, would make me ridiculous; ibat a perfect 
character might he attended with the ineoHceuieHce of 
being envied and hated; and that a t^euevolent man 
should allow a few faults in himself, to keep his friends 
in eonntenanee." —P. 81. 

Few persons, it must he admitted, displayed equal 
candour in estimating their own cliaracter, and in 
I listening to the strictures of othci's. 

“My list of virtues,” he says, “contained at first 
but twelve; but a Quaker friend having kindly in¬ 
formed me, that I was generally thought proud; that 
my pride showed itself frequently in conversation; 
that T was not content with being in the right when 
I discussing any point, but was overbearing, and mtlier 
insolent, of wbich he convinced me by mentioning 
i several instances; 1 determined to endeavour to cure 
I myself, if I could, of this vice or folly among the 

' rest; and 1 added Humility to my list, giving an 

extensive meaning to the word. 

“ I cannot boast of much success in acrpiiring the 
reality of this virtue, but 1 bad a good deal with 

regard to the appearance of it. In reality there is, 

perhaps, uo one of our natural passions so hard to 
subdue as pride. Disguise it, struggle with it, stifle 
it, mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, 

I and will every now and then peep out and show itself; 
you will see it, perhaps, often in this history. For, 
even if I could conceive tliat I had completely over¬ 
come it, I should probably be proud of my humility.” 
—Pp. 83, 81. 


Franklin now couceived what ho calls a great duS 
extensioe project. Observing that in liiiman affitirs 
everything is oairied on by party interest, he proposed 
to raise a United Party for Virtue, a sort of moral 
freemasonry, to be called by tlie attractive title of 
“ The Society of the Free and Easy.” " Free,” be 
observes, as being, by the general practice and habits 
of the virtuous, free from the dominion of vice, and 
particularly, by the practice of industry and frugality, 
free from debt, which exposes a man to constraint, 
and a species of slavery to his creditors.” Tins plan, 
however, so promising for the interests of humanity, 
was never destined to be carried out. 

From tlmsc specimens of Franklin’s schemes, the 
reader may be apt to suspect that he was little belter 
than a craxy visionary. So far from it, he was, 
perliafis, tlie must practical man that ever lived, and 
did most good in his day and generation. He was 
not of those, who, as they get wealthy, wrap themselves 
up in their own selfish comforts and cunvenienem. Bis 
mind was perpetually active in devising something 
for the benefit of his fellow citizens. He established 
tlie first library in Philadelphia—gave a tone to the 
public mind—founded a Philosophical society, to 
which his own experiments gave celebrity—was chosen 
representative for his city, and at last became so 
essential a portion of its economy, that, as he tells us, 
when any new plan was started, every one said to 
his neighbour—Have you consulted Fraukiin on the 
business, and what does Ae say to it ? 

It was whilst Franklin was thus at the zenith of 
popularity, that Philadelphia was visited by Whitfield. 
It would be difficult to hit upon two characters more 
strikingly eontrasted. Whitfield’s object was to 
collect money for an orphan asylum he was building 
in Georgia. Franklin lliougiit that Philadelphia 
would have been a better place for it, and therefore 
refused to subscribe; but the enthusiasm of the 
preacher proved an overmatch for the caution of the 
pliilnsopher. 

“ 1 happened,” says the latter, “ soon after to attend 
one of his sermons, in the course of which I perceived 
be intended to finish with a collection, and I silently 
resolved he should get nolhiug from me. I bad in 
my pocket a handful of cop(>er money, three or four > 
silver dollars, aud five pistoles in gold. As he pro- < 
ceeded I began to soften, and concluded to give the > 
copper. Another stroke of his oratory made me j 
ashamed of that, and determined me to give the j 
silver; aud he tinislied so adinirahly, that 1 emptied 
my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and 
all. At this sermon there was also one of our club, 
who, being of my sentiments respecting the building 
in Georgia, and suspecting a collection might be 
intended, bad by precaution emptied his pockets 
before he came from home. Towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, liowever, he felt a strong inclination 
to pve, and applied to a neighbour, who stood near 
him, to lend him some money for the purpose. The 
request was fortunately made to perhaps the only 
man in tlie cqmpauy wiio had the iii'tuness not to be 
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jl aFMed bf the preacher. Ills answer was, 'At any ■ Aronr of Ui« lotieiy, «nA 1 had - fisflad f 

/ otha- time, friend Hopkinson, I would Jend to iJiee [ bjibc, one of our membnv, * If we fidL fetiui ™ ■ 
I f^ji but not now; for ilwe seem to be oat of thf the purchase of a fi« engine with the aooer^ 

n’ * .,1 , "® «*>jection to tliat; and then, if | 

“The Mowing instance will show the terms on you uomiimtc me, and I you, as a committee tor that I 
I which wc stood. Uix)ii one of his arrivals from purpose, \vc will buy a great gun, which is certainly a 11 

i England at Boston, he wrote to me, that he should \}r(t maiiie:' ‘ I see,’ said he, ‘you have iotproved by i 


purpose, we will buy a great guii, which is certainly a 
/re engine-.’ ‘ I see,’ said he, ‘you have improved bjT 


come soon to Philadelphia, but knew not where he being so long in the Assembly; your equivocal pro- 
coold lodge when there, as he understood his old ject would be just a match for their wheat or other 
friend and host, Mr. Benezet, w-as removed to German- grain.’ ” —Pp. lOS, ]09. 


town. My answer was, ‘You know my house; if 
you can make shift with its scanty accommodations, 
you will be most heartily welcome.’ lie replied, that 
if I made that kind offer for Chrisfe sake, I should 
not miss of a reward. And I returned, ‘Don’t let 


To which we may add this amusing story, commu¬ 
nicated by one James Logan, who admitted the lawful¬ 
ness of de/ensite warfare. 

“ He told me the following anecdote of his old 
m.aster, William Penn, respecting defence. He came 


me be mistaken; it was not for Chriifs sake, butyo«r over from England when a young man with that Pro- 
sake.’ One of our common acquaintance jocosely re- pi ietary, and as his secretary. It was war time, and 


marked, that, knowing it to be the custom of the 
saints, when they received any favour, to shift the 
burden of the obligation from off their own shoulders, 
and place it in heaven, I had contrived to fix it on 
earth.’ ’* 


tlieir ship was chased by an armed vessel, supposed to 
be an enemy. Their captain prepared for defence, 
but told William Pcnii and his company of Quakers 
that he did nut expect their assistance, pnd they 
might retire into llic cabin, which they did, except 


One of Wliilficld’s disciples having soon after James Logan, who chose to stay upon deck, mid was 
asked his advice how to,go to work to get subscrip- quartered to a gun. The supposed enemy proved a 
tions for a cltape), Franklin advised liim as follows: friend, so there was no fighting; but wlicn the sccre- 
—and the hint, we are persuaded, will not be lost upon tnry went down to communicate the intelligauce, 
those who are meditating a similar appeal. William Penn rebuked him severely for staying upon 

“‘In the first place, I advise you to apply to all deck, and undertaking, to assist in defending the 


tliose who you know will give something; next, to vessel, contrary to the principles of Friends; espe- 


those who you are uncertain whctlier they will give 
anything or not, and siiow them the list of those who 
have given; and lastly, do not neglect those who you 
are sure will give nothing; for in some of them you 
may be mistaken.’ He laughed and tliankcd me, ami 
j said he would take my advice. He did so, for he asked 
; of eeergbodg; and he obtained a much larger sum 
I tlian lie expected, with wliich he erected the capacious 
! and elegant meeting-house that stands in Arch 
j Street.’’—P. 117. 

One of Fraukiin’s dilEciillics ns a public man, was 


einily as it had not been required by the captain. i 
This reprimand, being licforc all the company, piqued 
the secretary, who answered, ‘ 1 being thy servant, 
why did thee not order mo come down ? But thee 
was willing enough tlial 1 sitould stay and help to 
fight tlie ship wlicu thee tliouglil tlicre was danger.’ ’’ j 
—Pp. 107, 103. ' ! 

Not long before tlie rcvoliilionary war, Franklin jj 
was sent over to England as political agent for Penn- i j 
sylvauia. He hod acquired a handsome fortune, and |' 
had attained to the highest post Ids countrymen hud j. 


to get out of the Quakers, who were a majority in the to bestow. His fatlicr, he tells ns, when urging upon j 
council, and who stuck, in name at least, to their peace his children habits of industry and frugality, frequently j 


principles, a vote of supplies for the war then waging 
with France. When pressed hard, and compelled to 
yield—^they salved their consciences by voting a small 
sum for the ling's use. On one occasion, as be tells 
us;— 

“ They would not grant money to buy powder, be¬ 
cause that was an ingredient of war, but they voted an 


repealed the proverb of Solomon, “ Seest thou a man 
diligent in his calling, he shall stand before kinys, he 
shall not stand before mean men.” “1 thence considered 
industry ns a means of obtaining wealth and distinc¬ 
tion, wliicli encouraged me,—iliougli I did not tiiink 
tlmt I sliould ever literally stand before kings, which, 
however, has since happened; for 1 have stood before 


aid to New England of three Uiuusand pounds, to be fee, and even had the honour of sitting down with 
pnt into the hands of the Governor, and appropriated one, the King of Denmark, to dinner.” On his voyage 
it for the purchase of bread, flour, wlieat, or other yrain. be was vciy iiearjbeing wrecked on the Scilly islands, of 
Some of the Council, desirous of giving the House which incident lie wrote an account, from Falmouth, to 
still further embarrassment, advised tlie Governor not his wife, ending after this characteristic fashion—■" The 
to accept that provision, as not being the thing lie bell ringing for church, we went thither immediately, 
had demanded; but he replied, ‘I shall take the and, with hearts full of gratitude, returned sincere 
money, for I understand very well tlieir meaning; thanks to God for the mercies wc had received. Were 
other grain is gunpowder;’ which he accordingly I a Homan Catholic, perhaps, I should on this occa- 
bought, and they never objected to it. sion vow to build a chapel to some saint; but os I am ^ 

“ It was in allusion to this fact, that when in our not, if I were to vow at all| it should bo to build a i 
fire company we feared tlw snoeess of qur proposal in lighthouse.” \ 
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Here, to the reader’s great regret, terminates the 
Autobiography, with the pliilosopher’s arrival in Eng¬ 
land. We cannot run througli the subsequent events 
of Itis life, during and subsequent to the memorable 
struggle for the independence of America, in which he 
played so conspicuous a jiurt. But having before us 
a volume of his letters, we arc tempted (o make a few 
quotations, to complete an idea of liis character. 

Franklin so thoroughly detested war, in a moral 
and economical point of view, that ho bitterly deplored 
the long and sanguinary dispute between England and 
his native couutiy. At last it terminated, and in a 
letter of congratulation to a friend he thus writes:— 
“ I ho[)c it will be lasting, and that mankind will at 
length, as they call tlicmsclve.s reasonable creatures, 
have reason and sense enough to settle their differ- 
cuccs without cutting tliroats; for in my o])iuion, there 
never tvat a good tear, or a bad peace." In a letter to 
Dr. Priestley, he thus writes, in a tone of satirical bit¬ 
terness :— 

“ ‘ In what light we arc viewed by superior beings, 
may be gutlicrcd from a piece of late West India 
i news, which ]K)ssibly lias not yet I'cachcil you. A 
young angel of distinction being sent down to this 
world on sonic business, for the first time, had an old 
courier-spirit assigned him as a guide; they arrived 
I over the seas of Mnrtiuico, in the middle of the long 
day of obstinate fight between, the fleets of Iloduey 
and Dc Grasse. A\’licn through the clouds of smoke 
he saw the fire of the guns, the decks covered u itk 
mangled limbs, and bodies dead or dying; the ships 
sinking, burning, or bLwii into the air; and the 
quantity of pain, misery, and destruction the crews 
yet alive were thus with so much rugerness dealing 
round to one another; he turned angrily to his guide, 
and said, You blundering blockliuad, you are igiuirant 
of your business; you undertook to conduct me to 
the burtli, and you have iiruught me into hell 1 No, 
sir, says the guide, 1 have made no iiiislake; this is 
really the earth, and llicsc arc men. Devils never 
treat one another in this cruel maimer: llioy have 
more sense, and more of what men (vainly) cull 
liumaiiily. 

“ ‘ Blit to be serious, my dear old friend, I love yon 
as much ns ever, and I love all the lioiicst souls that 
meet at tlic London Cun'ec-liuuse. I only wonder 
liow it happened that they and roy other friends in 
Fiiiglaiid cainc to be such good creatures in the midst 
<if so perverse a gcnemtioii. I long to sec them and 
you once more; and I labour for peace with more 
eai iie.stncss, that 1 may again be happy in your sweet 
society.’” I. lOr—10«. 

In another letter to Priestley, be gives tliis striking 
illustration of the trite orgnment fur contentment:— 

“ All bunmu situations have their inconveniences. 
We /eel those that we find in the present; and we 
neither /eel nor eee those that exist in another. Hence 
wo make frequent and troublesome changes without 
amendment, and often for the worse. In my youth I 
was passenger in a little sloop descending the Biver 
Ddaware. There being no wind, we were obliged. 


when the ebb was spent, to cast anchor, and wait for 
the next. The Iieat of the ann on the vessel was 
excessive, the company strangers to roe, and not very 
agreeable. Near the river side I saw what I took to 
be a pleasant green meadow, in the middle of which 
was a large shady tree, where it struck my fancy I 
could sit and read (having a book in my pocket), and 
pass the time agreeably till the tide turned. 1 
therefore prevailed with the captain to put me ashore. 
Being landed, I found the greatest part of my 
meadow was really a marsh, in crossing which, to 
come at my tree, I was up 1o my knees in mire; and 
I had not jilaccd myself under its shade five minutes 
before the musquitocs in swarms found me out, at¬ 
tacked niy legs, hands, and face, and made my reading 
and my rest impossible; so that I returned to the 
beach, and called for tlic boat to come and lake me 
on board again, where 1 was obliged to bear the heat 
I had strove to quit, niid also the laugh of the 
coni])any. Similar coses iii the affairs of life have siuco 
frequently fallen under my obscn'atiuti.” I. 53, 51. 

There are several letters in this book to Mr. 
Slralian, the king’s printer, with whom Franklin 
appears to have lived upon a footing of most intimate 
friendship. The style of these letters is quite jocose 
and playful; and the humour is frequently borrowed 
from the circumstance which begun their acquaintance, 
their common profession. Take the following speci¬ 
men, which we give only for the curiosity of the 
thing; and as an instance of this great man, in his 
old age, (for he was eighty,) delighting to unbend in a 
strain of jirofessioiml drollery with his ancient brother 
ill trade. He is speaking of the evils which he is 
fond of deducing in our constitution frem the number 
of proniablc places under Govcniiiieiit:— 

“ Those places, to speak in our old style, brother 
type, may be good for the ciiArEi., but they arc bud 
for the master, as they create constant quarrels that 
hinder the business. For example, here are two 
moiiUis that your gorcmmeiit has been employed in 
gelling ita /vrm to press ; which is not yet fit to work 
on, every page of it being s<iuahlled, and the wliolc 
ready to fall into pge. Tlie founts, too, must be very 
scanty, or strangely out o/sorts, &mcefompusilors 
cannot find cither viiper or lower-ease letters sulficieiit 
to set the word Admikistration, hut arc forced to be 
continuidly turning /or them. However, to ret urn to 
common (though perhaps too saney) langiiiigc, don’t 
despair; you have still one resource left, and that not 
a had one, since it may rc-unitc the empire. AYe li.avc 
some remains of affection for you, and shall always bo 
ready to receive and take care of you in ease of 
distress. So if you have not sense and virtue enough 
to govern yourselves, e’en dissolve your present old 
crazy constitution, and send members to Congress. 

“Yon will say my advice ‘smells of Madeira.' 
You ore rigiit. This foolish letter is mere chit-chat 
between ourselves, over the second bottle. If, therefore, 
you show it to any body (except our indulgent friends 
Daggo and Lady Strocliaii) I will positively soUns 
you. Yours ever most affectionately.” L 144.. 
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It is k memorable proof of the force wbicb liia 
patriotism acquired daring the American war, and of 
the strength of feeling excited in him by the Sufferings 
of his country, that a letter is to be found in which he 
thus addresses this same dear and familiar friend, then 
a steady supporter in Parliament of Lord North’s 
measures. 

» PMadelpkia, MpS, 1775. 

« Mb. Straitak,—^Y ou are a Member of Parliament, 
and one of that majority which luu doomed my 
country to destruction. You have begun to bum 
our towns and murder our people. Look upon your 
bands! They are stained with tlic blood of your 
relations! You and I were lung friends; you are 
now my enemy, and I am yours, B. Fbankun.” 

The two following letters will show that Franklin 
bad unconsciously imbibed, like many modem deists, 
much of the tpirit of Christianity, while repudiating 
its distinctive doctrines. The first is to his old friend 
Whitfield, who, he tells us, “ liad often prayed for his 
conversion, tliough he never had the saiisfaction of 
believing that his prayers were answered.” 

“ For my own part, when I am employed in serving 
others, I do not look upon myself as conferring 
favours, but as paying debts. In my travels, and 
since niy settlement, I hare received iniicli kindness 
from men, to whom I shall never have any opportunity 
of nukking the least direct return; and numberless 
mercies from God, who is infinitely aimvc being 
benefited by our services. The.se kindiie.sses from 
men I can tlierefore only return on llicir fellow-men, 
and 1 CHI) only show my gratitude for theso mercies 
from God, by a readiness to help his otiicr children, 
and my brethren. For 1 do not. think that thanks 
and compliments, though mpeated weekly, can dis- 
cliarge our rcid obligations to each other, and much 
less those to our Creator. You will see in this my 
notion of good works, that I am far from expecting 
to merit heaven by them. By heaven we understand 
a state of happiness, infinite in degree, and eternal in 
durat ion; I can do nothing to deserve such rewards. 
He that, for giving a drauglit of water to a thirsty 
fiersou, sliuuld expect to he paid with a good planta¬ 
tion, would be modest iu his demands, compared with 
those who think they detene heaven for the little 
good they do on cartii.^ Even the mixed imperfect 
pleasures we enjoy in tliis world are rather from God’s 
goodness than our merit: how much more such hap¬ 
piness of heaven! For my part, 1 have not tlie 
vanily to think I deserve it, the folly to ex(>ect it, nor 
the ambition to desire it; but content myseif in 
submitting to the will and disposal of tliat God wbo 
made me, who has hitherto preserved and bles.sed me, 
and in whose fatherly goodness 1 may well confide, 
that he will never make me niisorable; and tliat even 
the afflictions 1 may at any time suffer shall tend to 
my benefit.” 

Tbe other letter is to one who had asked his opinion 
of an irreligious work which he proposed to publish, 
and sent to Franl(liu iu MS. IVe recommend the 


great philosopher’s answer to all those who, holding 
certain sceptical or infidel opinions with ]|reat sin¬ 
cerity, believe it to be a duty wbieli they owetotrtith, 
that they should advance tliem into public notice, and 
eudeavouf to unsettle the faith of the people. It Is 
to be observed, however, that he founds his readoungs' 
upon exjped'wnty alone. 

" 1 have read your manuscript with some attention. 
By the argument it contains against a particular 
Providence, though you allow a general Providence, 
you strike at the foundations of all religion. For 
witliout tlie belief of a Providence that takes cognisance 
of, guards and guides, and may favour particular 
persons, tlicre is no motive to worship a Deity, to 
fear its displeasure, or to pray for its protection. I 
will nut enter into any discussion of your principles, 
though you seem to desire it. At present 1 shall 
only give you my opinion, that though your reasonings 
are subtle, and may prevail with some readers, you 
will not succeed so as to clumge the general senti¬ 
ments of mankind on tliat subject; and the conse¬ 
quence of printing tliis piece will be, a great deal of 
odium drawn upon yourself, mischief to yon, and no 
benefit to otliers. He that spits against the wind, 
spits in his own face. But were you to succeed, do 
you imagine any good would be done by it ? You 
yourself may find it easy to live a virtuous life without 
the assistance afforded by religion; you having a 
clear perception of the advantages of virtue and tbe 
disadvantages of vice, and (Kissessing a strength of 
rcsoliitinii sufficient to enable you to resist common 
temptations. But think how great a portion of man¬ 
kind consists of weak and ignorant men and women, 
and of incx|)erieticcd inconsiderate youtli of txith 
sexes, wbo have need of the motives of religion to 
restrain them from vice, to support their virtue, and 
retain them in tlie practice of it till it becomes habitual, 
which is the great point for its security. And perhaps 
you are indebted to her originally, that is, te your 
religious education, for the habits of virtue upon 
which you now justly value yourself. You iniglit 
easily displar your excellent talents of reasoning upon 
a less hazardous subject, and 1 hereby obtain a rank 
with onr most distingitished authors. For among us 
it is not necessary xs among the Hottentots, that a 
youth, to be raised into the company of men, should 
prove his inanlioud by heating his inotlicr. I would 
advise you, tlicrefure, not to attempt unciiatning tiie 
tiger, but to burn this piece before it is seen by any 
oilier jierson; whereby you will save yourself a great 
deal of mortification from the enemies it may raise 
against yon, and imriiaps a good deal of regret and 
repentance. If men are so wicked mth religion, what 
would tliey be if mthout it? I intend this letter 
itself aa a proftf of iny friendship, and therefore add 
no pro/euioat to it; but subscribe simjily yours.” 
1. 27‘J—s!»l. 

But we iiavo gone to the utmost length of our 
tether, and must abniptly come to a conclusion. 
Though no Chrutian, Franklin was jirohably one of 
the best natural men that ever lived, the very iuear* 










ON SHAKSFfiAaJ'S INDIVXDlJALITy IN HIS CHABACTBaS. 


luitien of practical benevolence and voridly wisdom. 
Ye^ to (|uo,le tbe expressive words of Leij^h Hunt, 
but at tlie head of those who think that man 
lives by. bread alone, lie was no more a fit repre¬ 
sentative of wbal human nature lately requires, than 
negative represents positive. He was, 1 allow, one 
of the. eardinal great men of his time. He was 
Prudence.” 


ON SIIAKSPE^VHE’S INDIVIDUALITY IN ! 

HIS CHARACTERS. 

shakspeahe’s lovers— [continue^. \ 

BT Mi.K7 COVDBB OLARKE. ! 

The cliarnctpr of Orlando, in As vou like it, is, 
pcrlups, tile most perfect esamplur of manly gentle -1 
ness and modesty that was ever drawn, lie is so 
gcntle-limted, tliut tlie {met lias endued liiin willi a 
person of stalwart proportions, and a frame of great 
muscular strength, that no particle of ellViiiinucy may 
mingle with the gentleness that distinguishes him. 
He lias given him, too, as])irit as high and noble as it 
is modest,—the perfection of true gentleness. We no 
sooner Icuni that he is a neglected youth, blushing 
under a sense of his unworlliy training, than we find 
him boldly remonstrating with Ids elder brottier on 
the defective education to wliieh he i.s doomed. H e 
no sooner hear him .speak with .shame of his rustic 
breeding, thuiivvc sec him step forlii maiifnlly to make 
his claim to treatment better befitting his birth. The 
action with which his words are aecuinpuiiied is well 
contrived, also, to convey the idea of his peiwoual 
strength and lirnniess. When Oliver advauees upon 
him, exclaiming, “What, boy!” Orlando's “Come, 
come, elder brother, you are too young in this;” aud 
his subsequent “ VV^eri thou not my brot her, I leould 
mi take lhi» handfrom thi/ Ihrval, till this other hand 
had pulled out thy tongue fur saying so;” gives us a 
complete picture of the (lowerfiil grasp iu which he 
holds his cider, and compels him to listen to his appeal. 
Aud liow truly iu cliarauler is the appeal he uiokes. 

“ (Hi. l..et me go, I wiy. 

“ Od. 1 will nut, till 1 please: you shall hear me. >Iy 
fatlier charged you iu his will lu gi\ u me good educaliim: 
you have trained me likcupL‘assul,uhKuuriiigun(l hiding 
Irum me all gontlemau-like qnalitieH: the spirit of my 
father grows strong iu uie, aud I Wtll no longer endure 
it: therefore allow me such exercises as may becuiiie a 
gcntlemun, or give mo the poor allottery my father left 
me by tesiameui; with that 1 will go buy my fortunes.” 

It is that "spirit of his father” burning within him, 
wliich teaches him to disdain such unseemly breeding, 
to throw it off, aud to seek a mode of life more worthy 
liis pareiitiqre aud the name he bears. He baa before 
alluded to this, in his own modest manner, wliere he 
says to the faithful old retainer, Adam:—“ Besides 
this nothing that he so plentifully gives me, tba some¬ 
thing tliat nature gave me, his counteoanoe seems to 
Uke from me: he lets mo feed willt his hiuds, bars 


me the place of abrotlier, and, as much ss in him lies, 
mines my gentility with my education. This is it, 
Adam, that grieves me; and the spirit of my father, 
lohick I think u leithin me, begins to mutiny against 
this servitude.” 

'rkis self-diffidence,—the result of neglected educa¬ 
tion,—blended with consciousness of high claims and 
higher powers, constitutes precisely the sort of cha¬ 
racter who would behave as Orlando snbsequentljr does. 

Shakspeare, with one of his favourite touches of art, 
puts into t he mouth of Orlando’s tyrannous brother, a 
testimony in confimiation of his go^ qualities. " Yet 
he’s gentle; never schooled, and yet learned; full of 
noble device: of all sorts enchantiugly beloved; and, 
indeed, so much in the heart of the world, and especially 
of my own people, who best know liim, that I am 
altogether misprised.” 

And then how subtly the poet goes on to strengthen 
our impression of the personal vigour aud courage of 
Orlando, with eaoh fresh instance of bis gentleness of 
nature. See how ingeniously he lets us know before¬ 
hand the fatal prowess of Charli-.s, the duke’s wrestler, 
in Unit story which Le Beau, the courtier, tells of the 
old man and liis three suns, bn>ken-rihbed, bleeding, 
and overthrown, by the very man with whom Orlando 
is about to " try the strength of his joutli.” How well 
Celia’s words picture him“ Alas, he is too young - 
jfet he looke encce^/aU^.'’ In his replies to the two 
ladies, when they endeavour to dissuade him from ven¬ 
turing in so unequal-seeming a match, wc still see the 
modest Orlando; concluding witii that beautiful speech, 
profoundly touching iu its youthful self-abucgatiou:— 

“ I he.«ceuh yon, punish me not with your hard 
thoughts; wlieruin I i-onless me much guilty, to deny so 
fair anil excellent ladies any thing. But let your fiiir 
eyes, aud gentle wishes, go with me to my trial: wherein 
if 1 be foiled, there is but one sliamed that was never 
gracious; if killvd, Imt one dead that is willing to be 
so: I shall do my friends no wrong, for 1 have none to 
iamunt roe; the world no injury, for in it I have nothing; 
only in the world I fill up a place, which may be better 
supplied when 1 ba\e made it cmply,” 

Immediately after this spereli,—.almost womanly in 
its sweet spirit of rrsignat ion,—lie wrestles with the 
strong man, tlirows him, and leaves liim bereft of 
breal li and motion on the ran h ; evincing, at tlie same 
time, liow little he liiiiisrlf is affected by the contest, 
by answering I he duke’s exelmiiationof “No more, no 
more;” with “ Yes, I beseech your grace; I am not 
yet well breathed.” 

Consistently the dramatist proceeds. Wlien the 
Duke Frederick abruptly leaves the spot, iu anger at 
learning Oilaiido’s name and descent, the young man, 
true to his high nature, exclaims:— 

“ I am more proud to be Sir Howland's son. 

His youiigest sou;—and would not change thatcalling. 

To be adopted buir to Frederick.” 

Rut, next moment, when the lailie.s approach him, 
when they address him with w'ords of courtesy and 
kindness, wlieu Celia commends his prowess, and 
Rosalind bestows a tokeu of reiuenibraiice, he has no 
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I' words in answer; he stands confused, embarrassed, 
i silent:— 

" Can I not say, I thank you 1 my better ports 
Are all thrown down; and that which here stands np, 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block." 

This is all wonderfully artistic. It no less pictures 
the dilTidcut youth, trained in retirement, and conscious 
; of inadequate breeding, than it serves to iutiuiale the 
; potent iuilucucu which has seized and vanquished 

i him:— 

1 

j " What passion Langs these weights upon my tongue 1 
1 caunot B|)cak to her, yet she urged conference. 

O poor Orlando I thou art overthrown; 

Or Charles, or something weaker, masters thee.” 

In the very midst of his kindly cheering of old 
j Adam, on their journey, while he is soothing him with 
almost feminine tenderness, and proving Iiis gentleness 
of heart by the most affectionale care, we find the poet 
reminding us of his manly strciiglli of limb and muscle, 
by making Orlando raise the old man in his arms, and 
carry him to a place of rest, while he gcuis to seek food. 
Shakspearc has marked this pointedly; fur he has 
made Orlando say, in the coiir.se of that c.\quisitc 
speech, almost uum.'itchcd for its cheerful sweetness, 
and kindly, sprightly comfort,—but which wc abstain 
from quoting;—“ Yet thou best in the bleak air: 
come, I will bear thee to tome iheller and afterwards, 
the duke says:—“ Welcome; set down your ceuerabte 
burden." 

Ill making one so passing gentle ns Orlando a hero 
and a lover, the poet 1ms well kept the image of the 
man before our eyes in his tall jiropurtions, and his 
athletic strength, lie is gentle-liearlcd, but high- 
spirited; be is modest, but firm and manly; las is the 
gentleness of bravery and magnaiiiinity. Orlando is 
an embodiment of the power—the tdl-i»rcvailing might 
of gentleness. In the scene where he nisjjc.s in with 
liis drawn sword, demanding food for his fuiliifiil old 
servitor, Adam, the whole dialogue goes to iliustralc 
this. The courtesy of Ihc forcstcr-Uukc, who assures 
him that*— 

“ Qcnticnesfl shall force 
More than your force move us to gentleness 

and Orlando’s fine speech beginning, " Simak yon so 
gently ? Pardon me, 1 pray you; ” and ending witli, 

" Let gcnllencss my st^ng enforcement be: 

III tlic wliich hope, I blush, and hide my swoixl 

equally prove the influence of gentleness; tliat entreaty 
is better tlian exaction; that sumg commands where 
extortion might fail. 

With like purpose, the poet has made Orlando’s 
personal courage and ]iuwcr appear in rescuing his 
brother from the snake and tlie lioness; irliilc in the 
same deed, he has shown his magnanimity and foi giving 
gentleness of disposition. 

It may almost be said of Orlando, that wc do not 
sec liim rightly ns a lover. And yet, so skilfully is the 
character itself drawn, that this is scarcely felt. But 
from the position in which Orlando is placed llirougiiont 


the piny with regard to his mistress, it is certainly the 
case. He is always at a disadvantage with her,—as a 
lover; she knowing who he is, he not recognising her 
in her boy>disguisc. Ho never acts the lover; for the 
spectnio# sees him but in two short interviews with 
Rosalind in her own clmracter; in the first of which, 
he is tongue-tied by the spell of his new passion; and 
in the second of whicli, he merely echoes the welcoming 
speech of her father. And yet, who docs not feel that 
Orlando is one among the tnicst of Sliakspcarc’s lovers? 
It is true, he hangs verses on the trees in his mistress’s 
praise, instead of seeking herself; it is true, he docs 
not know her face for her own, when he looks upon it. 
Yet, for all this, who docs not think of Orlando as a 
genuine lover—as even one of the most genuine among 
lovers ? Wc know it from his own character, not 
from his professions to his mistress. We know it from 
his own sincerity, bis honcst-heartedness, his gentle, 
yet manly nature. One straightforward word of his 
brings conviction, where fifty pretestings of a man 
whom w'e know to be less simply true in character would 
fiiil. Wc know him to be earnest in every word and 
deed; therefore wc find a world of meaning in his 
reply to Jacques, who says to him,— 

" The worst fault yon hare, is to be in love. 

" Orl. ’Tis a fault 1 will not change for your best 
virtue." 

And Ibis same glory in his passion is again revealed 
by his answer to the banter of his disguised mistress, 
who undertakes to cure him of his love. " J would 
not be cured, youth.” He would not be witliout the 
secret inefTable pleasure 1 bat his love is to him; it is 
the one delight in his hitherto joyless, aimless, disap¬ 
pointed existe.nee. He clierishes it as the source of 
all hap;>iness he has known—of all liapjiiness to come; 
bis whole heart is given np to it with a deep and entire 
sineerity, thatwc knowbidoiigs tosiieh natures as bis. 
There is an exquisite touch occurs liere; showing the 
apparent iueousistencies of a lover, which mostly spring 
from some tinconseious, though deep-seated, emolioii, 
more allied to constnney than the acted iiinoiisisteiiev 
seems to imply. He at first imswcra that he will not 
be cured; Imt upon (lie yoiilli’s urging:—" I would 
cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, and come 
every day to niy cole, and woo mebe replies, “ Now, 
by the faith of iny love, I will; fell me, where it is.” 
Wc may fancy his looking her in flic face ns she speaks, ; 
and that “some lively toiiclics” he finds there of his | 
Rosalind’s “ favour” influence him in yielding to the , 
young forester’s playful proposal. Besides, mark that i 
he says “by the faith of my lose," feeling sure of its ' 
abiding any test unslmkcii, uiieradicatcd, uucured—ns ! 
he would have it remain. | 

And in how charming a manner arc wc let to sen j 
that his love not only inniiitnins its inlegrily, but in- | 
crcase,s and strengthens—ns of course. Ids mistress, j 
with love’s own cunning, intends that it should, when ! 
she artfully feeds his pa.ssion, while nlfectiiig to cure I 
it, in contriving to retain him with her. How it ! 
grows from the enamoured fancy which contents itself ' 
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with Uio image of his beautiful mistress,—which 
derives comfort from the wearing of her gift about his 
neck,—which finds relief in breathit^ licr name to 
himself, “But heavculj Rosalind!”—which bids him 
draw mysterious pleasure from his association with the 
supposed forest-boru boy, aud to humour his proposal 
of calling him Rosalind, “taking some joy” in it, 
“ because be would bo talking of her;” until at length 
it assumes the force and impatience of genuine passion. 
How true to the egoism of a lover—such egoism behig 
a natural and essential element of genuine love,—is 
his c-vclamation, u[X]n promising to obtain the duke’s 
presence at Oliver’s marriage. The approaching fulfil* 
menl of his brother’s happiness, awakes him to a full 
sense of the requirements of his own passion. 

“ (M. They shall bo married to-morrow; and I will 
bid the duko to the nuptial. But (), how hitter a thing 
it is to loot into hapyniiem through another man's eges ! 
By so much the more shall 1 to-morrow bo at the height 
of heart heaviness, by liow much 1 sliatl think niy brother 
happy, in having what ho wishes for. 

“ Bos. Why, then, to morrow I cannot serve your turn 
for Uo-ialind 'I 

" OrL I can live no longer hy thuiking." 

The concentrated force of those few simple words 
is perfectly characterisi Ic. Tlierc is all Orlando’s 
gcniicncss of word and manner, with all his force of 
feeling; all his modesty of expression, with all his 
manly ardour. 

'I'lic impression we liave of the sincerity of Orlando’s 
love is heightened by Ibc quidities which constilule 
tliat of the other lovers in the play. There is more 
or less of extravagance in tlic love of all the rest. 
Oliver’s is sudden; Silvius’s desperate; Touchstone’s 
whimsical. Oliver’s aiTcctiou oilers no reason for its 
abrupt existence. “ Neither cull the giiidiitcss of it 
in question, the poverty of her, tlic small acquaintance, 
my sudden wooing, nor her sudden couscuting; but 
say will: me, I love Aliena; say with her, that she 
loves me ; consent with both, that we may enjoy each 
other: it shall be to your good; for my fallicr’s house, 
uiid ull the revenue Hint was old Sir Rowland’s, will 1 
esialo upon you, aud here live and die a sli'qiherd.” 

Ill this paper we have, happily, nought to do with 
the character of Oliver excepting us a lover. Till he 
becomes one, he is tyrannous and treacherous; ])rac- 
tisiiig against the very life of his younger brother. 
Afterwards, he is in all things changed. It is us if 
the magnanimity of his brother’s rescue beg.’in the 
touching of his heart, and prepared it for tlie gentle 
iuilucncc of a first love—a love at first sight; tiiis, in 
its softening and refining monition, advances his cure, 
and his coming into the sweet atmosphere of Arden 
and its simple happiness completes his reform. 

It is a fine tribute to the purity of a pastoral and 
out-door existence, the way in which this forest life 
subdues ail things to its quality. It wins them ull at 
once. Tlie wandering princess, Celia, on her Urst 
arrival says“ I like this place, and willingly could 
waste my time in it.” The duke’s eloquent panegyric 
on its sylvan charms, beginning, “ Now, my co-mates, 
and brothers in exile,” is us familiar to us all as tiio 


remembrance of our own childliood haunts; and bo it 
remembered, that in the very moment of his restoration 
to his dukedom at the end of the play, this right tasteful 
gentleman exclaims,—clinging still to the life that has 
yielded him such delight,— 

“ Meantime, foi-got this ncw-fall’n dignity. 

And fall into our rustic revelry.” 

It inspires them all with better thoughts; happier 
feelings; more virtuous resolves. It leaves to Touch¬ 
stone but enough of his court aficclatioii to make him 
os pleasant as ever; while it teaches him to do justice 
to Audrey. It purges Oliver of liis baseness, opens 
his eyes to liis jiast unworthy conduct, and whispers 
his heart contentment to “ love Aliena,” aud with her 
“ here to live aud die a slicpherd.” 

The character of Silvius is in exquisite keeping with 
the pastoral romance aud poetic beauty of this delicious 
play. He is first introduced to us, as to Rosalind and 
Celia, on their entrance upon the enchanted ground 
of Arden. We see him, us they do, fling himself upon 
the turf, in the languor aud abandonment of his 
passion, beside the old sbcpLcrd, pouring forth his 
love-sick ])lniiits. We see him break away abruptly; 
we hear of him when be is gone, as 

“ That young swain that you saw here but crewhilo 
That litUc cures for buying anything 

in the all-engrossing care of his passion. Silvius is a 
desperate lover; but tlicrc is an earnestness in his 
devotion, a fervour in his attachment, which redcepis 
it from absurdity in its excess. It is likewise so 
generous in its quality as to command our respect. 
He says:— 

“ O dear Phebo, 

If ever (as that ever may be near,) 

You meet in some frc.-.!! check the power of fancy. 
Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love’s keen arrows make.” 

Erom all we learn of his character, wo feel that be 
tells her this, as dreading she sliould suffer the pangs 
be knows by experience arc in store lor her, rattier 
iliau as a threat. She bids him muck her when that 
time comes; but he docs not. 

llosaliiul, in licr sprightly way, rates him over and 
over for his conslauey to one so scornful; and tells 
liim “love liath made thee a tame snake;” but Silvius 
is too desperately iu love to be moved by banter, or 
repulsed by ids mistress’s scorn and cruelty; nothing 
can shake his allegiance, or destroy lus passion. He 
would have Phebe, “ though to have her aud dcalli 
were both one thing.” 

He is, in his own person, what he asserts a lover to 
he; liis passion is, in its strcngtli aud devotion, uliat 
he describes love to be. He says:— 

“ It ia to bo all made of sighs and (c.irs; ' 

It is to be all made of faith and service; 

It is to be all made of fantasy, 

All made of passion, and ail made of wishes; 

All adoration, duty and observance. 

All humbleness, all patience, and impatience, 

All purity, all trial, all observance. ” 

Silvius is true to the very letter of his profession of 
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loTe>hiUi; lie is himself a type of his creed; he is a 
mnhipper ia the spirit of the worship he avers to be 
the true one. 

In extreme oontrost with these lovers, who all, more 
or less, smack of the simplicity and “ service of tlie 
antique world,” we have tlie conventional, the caicu* 
lating, the worldly-minded Claudio in Muck Ado 
ABOUT Notiiino— emphatically a man of the world. 
He is profoundly selfish, essentially self-seeking. His 
friend isapmee; and—as we find him exerting him¬ 
self to win the liking and patronage of this worthy 
gentleman, this influential and potential, as well ns 
agreeable jiersonage,—^we are led to believe, from what 
we know of his clmracler, that be has sought this 
friendship much in the spirit in which the wittiest 
writer of opr own day recommends the choice of a 
friend to be made. He .says:—" Choose your friend 
as yon would choose an orange; for his golden outside, 
and the promise of yielding much when well squeezed.” 
From all tliat we find actuating Claudio iu his choice 
of a wife, we may conclude this to be pretty much his 
motive in attaching himself to his friend, the prince, 
Don Pedro. The first question he asks resjiectiug the 
lady,—after, by the way, telling the prince he may do 
him a favour:—" My liege, your highness now may do 
me good,”—is an indirect one; but its imiiort is re¬ 
vealed by the reply. 

*' daitdio. Hath Leonato any son, my lord 1 

*• D. Pedro. No child but. Hero. She's k'B ordy heir. 
Dost thou afiect her, Claudio r 

On receiving this exceedingly satisfactory assurance, 
the young count pniceeds to state in a gentlemanly, 
easy, self-complacent way, that he thinks she would 
suit him, and that he should like to have her. The 
speech is full of Sliokspeare’s elegance of diction, but 
it is instinct with the spirit of self and self-interest, 
which is Claudio’s characteristic. There is also subtle 
indication of this young gentleman’s habit of making 
use of his frieud, iu the prince’s next rejoinder : — 

" If thou dost lore fair Hero, cherish it; 

And 1 will break with her, and with h>w father. 
And thou shalt have her: IKaiit not to diis end 
Thai thou beyan'st to twist so fine a story f” 

Claudio answers with more of liis elegant words, 
coaching more of his worldly-wise and selfish stra¬ 
tegy:— 

" How sweetly do yon minister to love, 

That know love's grief by his complexion ! 

Jiut leet my liking miyhi too sadden seem, 

I toovld have salved it teith a longer treatise.'’ 

However, he at once accepts his friend’s offer of 
asking the lady for him, knowing that the advocacy of 
a prince will be no bad thing in helping him to obtain 
the governor of Messina’s daughter; and then, his 
next act is to suspect this very friend of playiug him 
false, 1^ endeavouring to obtain Hero for himself. 

It is marvellous how oonsistentijthe poet has drawn 
this character of Clsndio. He has made him through¬ 
out a heartless Mow, with a constant eye to his own 
I advantage; and yet so nrtisticaiiy as well as consist¬ 


ently is he drawn, that he passes bt a gallant yovng 
soldier, a pleasant companion, a gentleman, and a 
loTBB 1 We are made to hear of hu bravery in the 
wars, we are made to see tliat his friends like him, ud 
we find^iim polished in manner and accomplished in 
speech. But on semtinisiug his character, we discover 
liis nature to be radically mean and selfish. There are 
those who will think that Claudio, shown to be this, 
can be no lover; and, therefore, not qualified to oome 
under the category of character we are at present dis¬ 
cussing. But he ranks as a lover in the play; and is, 
in fact, a type of a huge class of men who rank as 
lovers in the world. He loves tlie woman for his own 
sake, not fur hers; for what she is worth to him, uot 
fur what she is herself. He was precisely the sort of 
mau to act as Sliakspeare has made him act, in the 
plot he had chosen; be fashioned him expressly for 
the purpose. No other than such a man as he lias 
drawn Claudio, would have been so ready to give 
credence to the slander brought against his mistress. 
No nature less hose and ungenerous than his, could 
have played off a hoarded revenge against the woman 
he had once thought to make his wife. We may here 
observe, that in such individual delineatiou, in such, 
harmonious appropriateness of character as this, it is* 
that Sliakspeare transcends—as in all rise—every dra¬ 
matic competitor. A modern dramatist has made bis 
plot turn uimu a similar hoarded revenge. But his 
hero-lover is represented as magimniinons, intcl- 
Icctnally^fled, of a high moral nature,—aud yet 
capable of such an act! Claudio is me.iii-souled, 
selfish, and a mere soldier in mind, though elcgaut 
and gentlemanly in manner; tiicreforc from Jiim comes 
but fittingly such a course of action. It is singularly 
in confirmation of the view we have taken of Claudio’s 
character, that he is even more prompt than his friend 
to believe Hero’s alleged disloyalty. His exclamation 
at once admits the (lussibilily of her frailty;—'* May 
this be so 'f” While the prince exclaims, confidently, 
“ I will not think it.” And Claudio’s very next speech 
not only shows him ready to receive proof of her iufi- 
delity, but that he has actually conceived the mode of 
his I'cvenge before he has received that proof:—“ If 1 
sec anything to-uight why 1 sliould not marry her to¬ 
morrow; in the congregation, where I should wed, 
there will 1 shame her.” 

In minor points, it is curious fo note how enuais- 
teiilly Sliakspeare works out his individuality of eha. 
rocter. That is quite the act of a worldly man, 
Claudio’s asking Benedick, in the first instance, his 
opinion of Hero. A worldly man is apt to judge his 
mistress—or aught else he would appropriate— 
through the eyes of others. A worldly man likes to 
know the genend estimate of a woinau or a pureliase 
he seeks to make his own. He rates them by the 
market-prioe of public opinion. If lie discover that 
they stand high in the judgment of the world, th^ 
immediately rise in liis own idea. To find that tlie 
lady he admires is thought a fine woman, is toasted 
as a beauty, is the prise sought by many suitors,— 
to find that the horse he has tiioaght of for his own 
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riding lias Mroral other bidders,—io find that the 
lease of Uw liouse he lias some notion of renting is 
likely to fall into other handsgives suddenly to each 
cent, per cent, additional value in his eyes, and excites 
his desire to become their possessor. 

Claudio’s suspicions nature is not only indicated by 
the circumstance already referred to,—his deeming 
his friend capable of trying to supplant him,—but by 
auch a minute touch as this. When he first avows 
his liking for Hero to his friends, the prince and 
Benedick, Don Pedro says:—“ Amen, if you love her; 
for the lady is very well wortliy.” And Claudio 
replies:—“ Jb» tpeak thin to fetch me i», i»y lord'' 

His base nature is not only shown in his hoarded 
revenge, but in his telling a white lie—a masquerading 
lie, it is true—but still a lie; one of those social false¬ 
hoods, which men of honour and of the world permit 
themselves to utter. In so many words, when dis¬ 
guised in his domino, Don John accosts him as 
“ Signior Benedickhe says:—“ You know me well, 
I am he.” This is a paltry subterfuge, quite worthy 
of Claudio; for he does it to secure an op|)ortunity 
for euves-dropping, and for gaining underhand intelli¬ 
gence. 

His heartless nature is plainly depicted in the un¬ 
feeling way in which he jests immediately after the 
disgrace and loss of his mistress; going so far as 
flipiwntly to joke upon the wrath of her own father 
and uncle: ” We hod like to have had our two noses 
snapped olf with two old men without teeth.” 

There is evidence of his worldliuess, in the way in 
which (under pretence, too, of accepting any penalty 
Leonato may clioo.se to inflict for the injury he lias 
done his innocent daughter) he catches at the proposal 
of wedding another young lady—a niece—“ heir to 
both ” the old men. 

It is remarkable that the very dirge-music, and 
mourning epitaph, which he bring.s to Hero’s tomb 
are the result of the father’s suggestion ; and no insjii- 
ratioii of his own remorse, of his own sorrow for her 
loss, or of contrition for what he has done. The very 
way in which he acknowledges Lconato’s generosity of 
treatment has something sneaking, calculating, and 
characteristic of the man about it. He says:— 

“ 0, noble sir, 

Yonr over-kindness doth wring tears from me I 
I do embrace your offer ; and dispose 
For henceforth of pour Claudio." 

Poor Claudio, indeed! Truly, we must eomc to 
the eoncluaion that Count Claudio is nolhing less, or, 
rather, nothing more, than a pitiful fellow of rascal 
nature, idtiiongh a nobleman, and an exceedingly 
gentlemanly young man-—of the world. 

Here are four individual lovers. Orlando, the 
impersonation of manly gentleness; Oliver, that of 
love at first sigiit, and reformation through love: 
Silvius, that of desperation in love; and Claudio, that 
of worldliness in love. 
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LIKBIXUS A HABOABETA HOBB, attlSBlCail, A1J»0« 
BATA, CHXLSXIiB 1NCBRV8. 

" Kalla dies rine liaeo.” 

This morn, hinting to Bess that she was hunng 
hersclfe too straightlie, she brisklie replyed, “One W* 
think ’twere as great meritt to have a thick waiste as 
to be one of y* earlie Christians! ” 

These humourous retorts are ever at her tongue’s 
end; and, albeit, as Jucky one day angrilie remarked 
when she had beene teuzing him, “ Bess, thy wilt is 
stupidnesse; ” yet, for one who talks soe much at 
random, no one can be more keeue when she chooseth. 
Father sayd of her, half fondly, half apologeticallie 
to Erasmus, “ Her wit has a fine subtletie that eludes 
you almoste before you have time to recognize it fur 
what it really is.” To which, Erasmus readilie 
assented, adding, that it had y* rare meritt of playing 
less on persons than things, and never on bodilie 
defects. 

Hum!—T wonder if they ever sayd as much in 
favour of me. 1 know, indeede, Erasmus calls me 
a forward girl. Alas! that may be taken in two 


Grievous work, overnighte, with y‘ churning 
Nought w'' persuade Gillian but that y* creame was 
bewitched by Gammer Gurney, who was dissatisfyde 
last Friday with her dole, and hobbled away mumping 
and cursing. At allc events, y* butter W* not come; 
but mother was resolute not to have soe much goode 
creame wasted; soe sent for Bess and me, Daisy and 
Mercy Giggs, and insisted on our churning in turn 
till y‘ butler came, if we sate up alle nighte forit. 
’Twas a hard saying; and mighte have hampered her 
like as Jephlha his rash vow: howbeit, soe soone as 
she had left us, we turned it into a frolick, and sang 
Chevy Chase from end to end, to beguile time; 
nc’erthelesse, the butler w* not come; soe then we 
grew sober, and, at y* instance of sweete Mercy, 
chaunted y* llOlli Psatme; and, by the time we had 
attayned to ‘ Lucerna pedibus,’ 1 hearde y* buttermilk 
separating and spla-shing in righte earneste. 'Twas 
ncare midnighte, however; and Daisy had fallen 
asleep on y' dresser. Gillian will ne’er be convinced 
but that our Latin brake the spell. 

Erasmus went lo Richmond this morning with 
Folus (for soe he Latinizes Reginald Pole, after his 
usual fashion,) and some other of his friends. On 
his return, he made us laugh at y* following. They 
had clomb y' hill, and were admiring y* prospect, 
when Pole, casting his eyes aloft, and beginning to 
make sundrie gesticulations, exelainied, “ What is it 
1 beholde P May lieavcu avert y* omen! ’’ with 
suchlike exclamations, which raised y* curiositie of 
alle. “ Don’t you beholde,” cries he, " that enormous 
dragon flying through y* sky ? his horns of fire ? liis 
curly tail?” _ 

(I) ContinusU fraiii p. IDS. 
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" No,” says Erasnins, "nothing like it. The sky 
is as cleare as unwritten paper.” 

Howbeit, lie continued to affirmo and to stare, 
untill at lengtiic, one after another, by dint of slrayn* 
ing theire eyes and thoire imaginations, did admitt, 
first, that they saw something; next, that it mighte 
be a dragon; and last, that it was. Of course, on 
theire passage homeward, they C* talk of little rise— 
some made serious reflections; otiicrs, philosophical! 
speculations; and Polo waggislily triumphed in having 
b^e y” firste to discerno the spectacle. 

And you trulie believe there was a signe in y® 
heavens?” we inquired of Erasmus. 

"What know I?” returned he, smiling; "you 
know, Constantine saw a cross. Why shoulde Polus 
not see a dragon ? IVe must judge by the event. 
Perhaps its mission may be to fly away with him. He 
swore to y* curly tail.” 

How difficulte it is to disceme ^ supernatural from 
y® incredible! We laughc at Gillian’s faith in our 
Latin; Erasmus laughs at Polus his dragou. Have 
we a lighte to believe noughto but wluit we can see 
or prove ? Nay, th.at will never doe. Patlicr says a 
capacitie for reasoning increaseth a capacitic'for be¬ 
lieving. He believes there is such a thing as witch¬ 
craft, though hot that poore olde Gammer Gurney is 
a witch; he believes that saints can Avork miracles, 
though not in alle y” marvels reported of y' Canter¬ 
bury shrine. 

Had I bcenc justiec of y" peace, like y* king’s 
grandmother, I w® have bccne very jealous of accusa¬ 
tions of witchcraft; and have trikcn inrinitc juiyns to 
sift out y* causes of malice, jcalousic, &c. which 
niiglitc have wroughte with y® poore olde women’s 
enemies. Holic Writ sayth, “Thou shalt not .sufler a 
witch to live;” but, questionlcssc, manic have suf¬ 
fered liurte that were noc witches; and for my |)art, 
I have alwaics hcldc ducking to .be a very urusertayn 
as well as very cruel teste. 

I cannot hclpc smiling, whenever I think of my 
rencounter witli IVilliam this morning. Mr. Gunnell 
had set mo Homer’s tiresome list of ships; aud, be¬ 
cause of y* excessive heatc witliin doors, I took my 
book into y* nuttcry, to be beyonde y® wrath of far- 
darting Phoebus Apollo, where I clomb into my 
favourite filbert seat. Anon comes William through 
y* trees without seeing me; and scats him at the foot 
of my filbert; then, out with his tablets, and, in a 
posture 1 s* have c^ied studdied, had be known anie 
one within sighte, falls a poetizing, I question not. 
Having noe mind to be interrupted, 1 lett him be, 
thinking he W* soone exhaustc y® vein; but a caterpil¬ 
lar dropping from y* leaves on to my page, I was fayn 
for mirthe sake, to shake it down on his tablets. As 
ill l uck w® liave it, however, y® little reptile onlic fell 
among his curls; which soe took me at vantage that 
1 coulde not hdpe hastilio crying, “I beg your par- 
don.” *Twas worth aworld to see bis start! “What!” 
ories he, looking up, “are there indeede Hama¬ 
dryads?” and would have gallanted a little, but 1 
bade him hold down his head, while that with a twig 


I switched off y. caterpillar. Neither couldc forbeare 
laughing; and then he sued me to step downe, but 1 
was minded to abide where I was. Howbeit, after a 
minute’s pause, he sayd, in a .grave, kind tone, “ Come, 
little vyife;” and taking mine arm steadilio in his 
hand, 1 lost my balance and was faino to come down 
whether or noe. We walked for somo time, juxla 
fluviums and he talked not badlie of his travels, inas¬ 
much os I founde there was really more, in him than 
one w® think. 

—Was there ever anie-thing soe perverse, unluckio, 
and downrighte disagreeable ? Wo hurried our aflcr- 
noone tusks, to goc on y® water with my father; and, 
meaning to give Mr. Gunnel my Latin traduction, 
which is in a book like unto this, 1 never knew he 
had my journnlle iusleade, untill that he burst out a 
laughing. “ Soe this is y* famous libelliu ," quoth 
he,.... I never waited for another word, but snatcht 
it out of his hand; which he, fur soe strict a man, bore 
well enow. I do not believe he c® have read a dozen 
lines, and they were towards y® beginning; but 1 sd 
hugelie like to know whicli dozen lines they were. 

Hum! I have a mind never to write another word. 
That will be punishing mysclfe, though, instcadc of 
Gunnel. And he bade me not take it to heart like y® 
late Bishop of Durham, to whom a like accident 
bcfcl, whicli soe annoyed him that he died of chagrim 
I will never again, howbeit, write anicthing savouring 
ever soe little of Icvitic or absurditic. The saints 
keepe me to it I And, to know it from my exercise 
book, I will heneerurtlic bind a blue ribbon round it. 
rurthcrniore, I will knit y“ sayd ribbon in soe close 
a knot, that it shall be worth noc one clse’s payns to 
pick it out. Lastlie, and for cntii'c sucuriiir, 1 will 
carry the same in niy iiouch, which will hold bigger 
matters than this. 

Tliis d.'iyc, at dinner, Mr. Clement tooke y® PisloHcr’s 
place at y® reading-desk; aud instcadc of continuing 
y® subject in bund, read a panqilirdse of y® 103rdo ' 
Psalm; y® faithfulleucsse and elc.gant Iiimc of which, 
Erasmus biglilic comnicndcd, though lie ttmk excep¬ 
tions toy® phrase "renewing lliy youth like that of, 
y* Phoenix,” whose fabulous story ho believed to i 
have bcenc unknownc to y® Psalmist, and, therefore, | 
however poeticall, was unfilt to bo introduced. A j 
deepe blush on sweet Mercy’s face Icdd toy® detection ' 
of y® paraplirast, and drew on her some deserved 
commendations. Erasmus, taming to my father, 
exclaymed with animation, “ I woulde call this house 
the academy of Plato, were it not injustice to com¬ 
pare it to a place where the usuull di.sputation8 eon- 
ceming figures and numbers were onlic occasionallir 
intersperst with disquisitions concerning y® moral 
virtues.” Then, in a gmver mood, he added, " One 
mighte envie you, but that your precious privileges 
are bound up with soo paynfulle anxieties. How 
manic pledges have you given to fortune! ” 

“ If my children are to die out of y® course of 
nature, before theire parents,” father firmly replycd, . 
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* I w* nibex they died well-inatnicted than ^o> chamber, she improved eache spare moment in j* way 

rant.” of studdyand prayer. He repeated “ Fricndlesse P 

“ You remind me,” rejoyns Erasmus, " of Thodon; «he cannot be called fricndlesse, who hath More for lier 
whose wife, when he was aboutc to drink y* fatal protector, and his children for companions;*’ and 
cup, exclaimed,'Ah, my husband I you die innocent.’ then wonlde heare more of her parents’sad story. 

* And wonlde you, my wife,’ ho returned,' have me Alsoe, would hear somewhat of Rupert Allington, and 

die guilty P”* father gained his law-suit. Alsoe, of Daisy, 

Awhile after, Gonellns askt leave to see Erasmus whose name he tooke to be y» true abbreviation for 
his signet-ring, which be handed down to him. In Margaret, but I tolde him how that my step;sister, 
passing it back, William, who was occopydo in and Mcrey, and I, being all three of a name, and I 
carving a crane, handed it soe negligentlic that it felle being alwaies called Meg, we had in sport given one 
to y* ground. I never saw such a face as Erasmus the signiGcative of her characteristic virtue, and the 
made, when ’twas picked out from y" rushes 1 And other that of y* French Marguerite, which may indeed 
yet, ours are renewed alrooste daylic, which manic be rendered either pearl or daisy. And Chaucer, 
think over nice. He took it gingerlio in his faire, speaking of our English daisy, saith 
woman-like hands, and washed and wiped it before he „ gj 

put it on; which escaped not my step-mother’s dis¬ 
pleased notice. Indeede, these Dutchmen are scrupu- 

louslie cleanc, though mother calls ’em swinish. Since little wisdom I have capaeiiic to acquire, 
because they will cat raw sallets; thougli, for that soe oft gives me y° headache to distraction, I marvel 
matter, father loves cresses and ramps. She alsoe not at Jupiter’s payn in his head, when the goddess 
' mislikes Erasmus for eating cheese and butter toge- of wisdom sprang therefrom full grownc. 

, ther with his inanchet; or what he calls hoetram; This morn, to quiet y* payn brought on by too 
i and for being, gencrallie, daintie at his sizes, which busic application, Mr. Gunnell would have me close 
she sayth is an ill cx.implc to soe manic young people, my book and ramble forth with Cccy into y' fields, 
i and becometh not one with soe little money in’s Wc strolled towards Walham Greene; and she was 
purse: howbeit, I think ’tis not uicctic, but a weak seeking for shepherd’s purses and shepherd’s needles, 
stomach, which makes him loathe our salt-meat when she came running hack to me, looking rather 
commons from Michaelraassc to Easter, and eschew pale. I askt what Lad scared her, mid she made 

I fish of y» coarser sort. He cannot breakfaste on answer that Gammer Gurney was coming along y* 
colde milk like father, but liketh furmity a little hedge. I bade her set aside her fcarcs; and anon wc 
spiced. At dinner, he pecks at, rather than eats, ruffs come up with Gammer, who was pulling at y* puqilo 
and reeves, lapwings, or anic smallc birds it may blossoms of y* deadly nightshade. I sayd, “ Gammer, 
chance; but affects sweets and subtiltics, and loves to what purpose gather that weed ? knowest not ’tis 
a cup of wine or ale, stirred with rosemary. Father evill ? ” 

II never toucheth the wine-eup but to grace a guest, and She sayth, mumbling, “ What God hath created, 
loves water from the spring. VYc growing girls eat that call not thou evill.” 

more than cither; and father says he loves to sec us “ Well, but,” quo’ I, “ ’tis poison.” 

slice away at the cob-loaf; it does him goodc. What “ Aye, and medicine loo,” returns Gammer, " I 

a kind father he is 1 1 wish my atep-mollicr were as wonder what wo poor souls might come to, if wc 
kind. I hate alle sneapiug and snubbing, flowtiug, tooke iiowt for our ails and aches but what we could 
fleering, pinching, nipping, and such-like; it onlie buy o’ the potticary. We’ve got noe Dr. Clement, 

' creates resentment insleade of penitence, and lowers we poor folks, to be our leech o’ the household.” 
y» miude of either partic. Gillian throws a rolling- “But hast no fcare,” quo’ I, "of an over dose ?” 

pin at y« turnspit’s head, and we call it low-life; but “ There’s manio a doctor,” saylh she, with an un- 

wc lookc for such unmanucrlinesse in the kitchen. A pleasant leer, “that hath given that at first. In time 
: whip is onlie fit for Tisiphone. lie gets his hand in; and I ’vc had aplenty o’ practice 

As we rose from tabic, I noted Argus pearcht on —thanks to self and sister.” 
y» window-sill, eagorlie watching for his dinner, which “ I knew not,” quoth I, "that thou hadst a sister.” 

he looketh for as punctuallie as if he c* tell the " How should ye, mistress,” returns she, shortlic, 

dioll; and to please the good, patient bird, till the ' when ye never comes nigh us ? We’ve grubbed on 
scallion broughte him hu mess of garden-stuff, I together this many a year ” 
fetched him some pulse, which he took from mine “ "Ks soe far,” I returned, half ashamed, 

hand, taking good heede not to hurt me with his "Why, soe it be,” answers Gammer; “far from 

sharp beak. While 1 was feeding him, Erasmus came neighbours, far from church, and far from priest; 
up, and asked me eoncerning Mercy Giggs; and I howbeit, my old legs.carries me to your house o’ 
tolde him how that she was a fricn^essc orphan, to Fridays; but I know not whelhcr I shall e’er come 
whom deare father,afforded protection and the run of agayn—the lye bread was soe hard last time; it may 
y* house; and tolde him of her gratitude, her meek- serve for young teeth, and for them as has got none; 
ness, her patience, her dooilitie, her aptitude in alle but mine, you see, are onlie on the goe;" and she 
goodc works and alms-deeds; and how, in her little opened her mouth with a ghastly smile. “’Tis not,” 
VOIi. XIII. L 
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ek«^ added, "Ihnt I’m ungratefulle; but thou tees, 
roii^fcss, 1 really e<m'i cat crusts.” 

After a momeut, 1 asked, "Wltere lies your 
dwelling?" 

" Out by yonder,” quoth she, pointing to a sliape* 
less mass like a huge bird’s nest in y* corner of the 
field. “There bides poor loan and I. Wilt oome 
and lookc within, mistress, and see how a Christian 
can die?” 

I mutelie complyed, in spite of Cccy’s palling at 
my skirts. Arrived at y* wretched abode, which had 
a hole for its chimney, and another fur door id once 
and window, 1 found, sitting in a corner, propped on 
! a heap of rushes, dried leaves, and olde rags, an aged 
; sick woman, who seemed to have but a little while to 
I live. A mug of water stoode within her reach; 1 saw 
I none other sustenance; but, in her visage, oli, such 
i peace!.. ■. Whispers Gammer with an awfulle look, 
“ She sees ’em now! ” 

* Sees who P” quoth I. 

“ Why, angels in two long rows, afore y' throne of 
Ood, a bending of themselves, this way, with tbeirc 
faces to th’ earth, and arms stretched out afore ’em.” 

“ Hath she seen a priest ? ” quoth I. 

“ Lord love ye,” returns Gammer, “ what coulde a 
priest doe for her ? She’s in heaven alrcadie. I doubtc 
if she can heare me.” And then, in a loud, distinct 
voyce, quite free from her usuall mumping, she 
beganne to recite in Eitglhh, “ Blessed is every one 
that fearetb y* Lord, and walketh in hb way.s,” etc.; 
which y* dying woman hearde, although alreadie 
speechlessc; and reaching out her feeble arm unto 
her sister’s neck, she dragged it down till their faces 
touched; and then, looking up, pointed at somewhat 
she aimed to make lier see .. . and we alle looked up, 
but saw nonghte. Howbeit, she pointed up three 
several! times, and lay, as it were, transfigured before 
us, a gazing at some transporting sighte, and ever 
and anon tunung on her sister looks of love ; and, the 
while we stoode thus agaze, her spiritt passed away 
without even a thrill or a shudder. Cecy and 1 
beganne to wecpc; and, after a while, soe did Gammer; 
then, putting us fori he, she sayd, “ Goe, children, 
goe; ’tis noc goude crying; and yet I’m thankfulle 
to ye for your teares.” 

I siyrd, “ Is there aught we can doe fur thee ? ” 

She made answer, “ Perhaps you can give me tup¬ 
pence, mistress, to lay on her poor eyelids and keep 
’em down. Bless ’cc, fticss ’ce 1 You’re like y* good 
Samaritan—he pulled out two-pence. And maybe, if 
I come to 'ce to-morrow, you’ll give me a Ispfulie of 
rosemarie, to lay on her poor corpse.... I know 
you’ve plenty. God be with ’ee, children; and be 
sure ye mind how a Christian can die.” 

Soe we left, and came home sober enow. Cecy 
I sayth, “To die is not soe fearfuUe, Meg, as I thoughtc, 

! but shoulde ym fancy dying without a priest ? 1 
shoulde not; and yet Gammer sayd she wanted not 
one, Howbeit, for certayn. Gammer Gumey is noe 
witch, or she woulde not soe prayse God.” 

To conclude, father, on hearing alle, hath given 

* 


Gamrnjn mbee than enow for her present needea^ tpid 
Cecy and I are y* almoners of his mercy. 


SaneS4. 

Yestemighte, being St, John’s Eve, we went into 
town to see j* mustering of y» watch. Mr. Bastall 
had secured us a window opposite y* King’s Head, in 
Chepe, where theire Mr'- went in state to see the 
show. The streets were a maryeU to see, bebg like 
unto a continuation of fayr bowres or arbours, gar¬ 
landed Borosse and over y« doora with greene bii'ch, 
long fennel, oipiu, St. John’s wort, white lilies, and 
such like; with innumerable candles iutersperst, the 
which, being lit op as soon as ’twas dusk, made the 
whole look like eiiclianted land; while, et y* same 
time., the leaping over bon-fires commenced, and pro¬ 
duced shouts of laughter. The youths wouldo have 
had father goe downe and joyn ’em; Rupert, speciollie, 
begged him hard, but he put him ofT with, “ Sirrah, 
you goosecaj), dost think ’Uvoulde befitt y® Judge of 
the Sheriffs’ Court ? ” 

At length, to y® sound of trumpets, came marching 
up Cbeapsidc two thousand of the watch, in white ; 
fustian, with the City badge; and seven hundred 
cressett bearers, cache with his fellow to siipplic him 
with oyl, and making, with theire fiariug lights, tiie 
night as cleare os dayc. After ’em, the niorriti-dancers : 
and City waites; the Lord Mayor on horseback, very ' 
fine, witli his giants and pageants: and the Sheriff i 
and his watch, and kis giants and pageanta. The , 
streets very uproarious on our way back to the barge, ; 
but the homeward passage, delicious; tlie uighte ayre j 
cool; and the stars shining briglitly. Father and Eras- 
mus had some astronomick talk; howbeit, mctlioiiglilc : 
Erasmus less familiar with y® Itcavculie bodies than 
father is. Afterwards, they spake of y* King, but 
j not over-frcclie, by reason of y® bargemen c\cr- 
hearing. Thence, to y® cver-vext question of Martin 
Luther, of whome Erasmus spake in terms of earncste, 
yet qnalifyde prayse. 

“ If Lather be innocent,” quoth hr, “ I woulde not 
run him down by a wicked faction; if he be in error. 

I woulde rather have him recluymcd than destroyed; 
for this is most agreeable to the doctrine of our dcare 
Lord and Master, who woulde not bruise y® broken 
reedc, nor quenche y* smoakingflaz.” And much mure ; 
to same purpose. j 

We younger folks felle to choosing our favourite 
mottoes and devices, in which y® elders at length , 
joyned us. Mother’s was loyal—“ Clcavtf’to y® crown ' 
though it hang on a bush.” Erasmus’s pithie— 

“ Festina Jjente.” William sayd he was indebted fur 
his to St. Paul—" I secke not yours, but ydta.” For 
me, I quoted one I had scene in an olde coqntrie 
church, “Mieux fitre que paroilre,” which pleased 
father and Erasmus much. 


Poor Erasmus caughte colde on y® water last uighte, 
and keeps house to-daye, takiim warm possets. ’Tia 
my week of bonsekeeping un&r mother’s guidance, 
and 1 never bad more pleasure in it; deHghting to 
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•uit hu taste in sweete things, which, methinks, all 
men like. I have enow of time left for stnddy, when 
alle’s done. 

He hathe bcene the best part of the morning 
in onr academia, looking over books and manuscripts, 
taking notes of some, discoursing with Mr, Gunnell 
on others; and, in some sorte, interrupting our 
morning’s work; but how pleasantlie! Besides, as 
father sayth, “varietie is not always interruption. 
That which occasionallie lets and hinders our ac¬ 
customed studdies, may prove to y* ingenious noe 
less profitable than theire studdies themselves.” 

They beganne with discussing y* pronunciation of 
Latin and Greek, on which Erasmus differcth much 
from us, thongli he holds to our pronunciation of 
y theta. Thence, to y" absurde partie of tlic Cicero- 
iiiaiis now in Italic, who will admit noe author save 
Tully to be read nor quoted, nor anie word not in 
his writings to be used. 'I'liencc, to y' Latinitie of 
y« Fathers, of whose style he spake slightlic enow, 
hut rated Jerome above Augustine. At length, to 
his Greek and Latin Test ament, of late issued from 
y* presse, and y* incredible labour it liaib cost him to 
make it as perfect as possible: on this subject he soe 
I warmed, that Bess and I listened with suspended 
! breath. “May it please God,” sayth he, knitting 
j ferventlie bis hands, “to make it a blessing to 
I nil Christendom! 1 look for noe other reward. 

I Scholars and believers yet unborn, m.ay have reason 
to thank, and yet may forget Erasmus.” lie then 
j went on to explain to Gunnell wlmt he had much felt 
\ in want of, and hoped some seholar might yet under- 
j take; to wit, a sort of Index Biblionim, showing in 
I' how manie passages of holy writ oeeiirreth anie given 
word, etc.; and he e’en proposed it to Gunnell, saying 
’twas onlie y' work of patience and industry, aud 
mightc be layd aside, and resumed as .iceasinn offered, 
and completed at leisure, to y' great tbankfullencsse 
of scholars. But Gunuell onlie smiled and sbooke 
I his head. Ilowbcit, Erasmus set forth bis scheme 
' soc playnlic, that I, having a pen in hand, did privilie 
, note down alle y heads of y' same, Ihinkin?, if none 
: else W undertake it, why s'* not IP since leisure and 
I industrie were alone reijuired, and since’t wonlde be 
! soe acceptable to manie, ’speciallie to £rasmn.<s. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD BOOKS. 

“' Sono di tre gencrazioni cervelli: I’uno iulendc per 
sc; 1’ altro intends quauto da altri gli c mostro; e 
il term non intende nfe per se stesso, nc per dimostra- 
zione di allri.’—^There are brains of three races; the 
one understands of itself; the second understands as 
much as is shown it by others; the third neither 
understands of itself nor what is shown it by others.” 
— Afaehiapelli't “Friaeipe.” 

“It is difficult; excellent friend! to make any 
comprehensive truth completely intelligible unless we 


avail ourselves of an example. Otherwise we may, 
as in a dream, seem to know all, and then, as it were, 
awaking, find that we know nothing.”—P/itfo’s “Fo- 
liticua." 


Convermlioa of a Fhitosopker with a Sabbi. —“ Your 
God in Ms book calls himself a jealous God, who can 
endure no other god beside himself, and on all oc¬ 
casions makes manifest his abhorrence of idolatry. 
How comes it, then, that he threatens and seems to 
hate the worshippers of false gods more than the 
false gods themselves?” “A certain king,” replied 
the Rabbi, “had a disobedient son. Among other 
worthless tricks of various kinds, he had the baseness 
to give his dogs his father’s names and titles. Should 
the king show his anger on the prince or the dogs f” 
"Well turned!” replied the philo-sopber; “but if 
your God destroyed the objects of idolatry, he would 
take away the temptation to it.” “ Yea,” retorted 
the Rabbi, " if the fools worshipped such things only 
as wore of no further use than that to which their 
folly applied them: if the idol were always as worth¬ 
less as the idolatry is contemptible. But they worship 
the sun, the moon, the host of heaven, the rivers, the 
sea, fire, air, and what not f Would you that the 
Creator, for the sake of these fools, should ruin his 
own works, and disturb the laws appointed to nature 
by Ms own wisdom ? If a man steals grain and sows i 
it, should the seed not shoot up out of the earth 
because it is stolen ? Uii no! the wise Creator lets 
nature run her own course; for her course is his own 
appointment. And what if the children of folly abuse 
it to evil P The day of reckoning is not far off, and 
men will then learn that hiim.'iii actions likewise re¬ 
appear in their consequences, by as certain a law as 
the gix'cn blade rises up out of the buried corn-seed.” 

— Coleridge'a “ Friend'' 

— 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

BY MRS. BCIIBTJKY. 

“ How low-spirited papa is this evening,” said i 
Edith Conway to her sister, ns they sat together ! 
knitting in the window of their futhcr’s lodgings in 
the Foregnfe-street of Worcester, on t be second day of 
the n.ssize; “something has annoyed him in court.” 

" Yes; I heard him tell mamma that a boy has 
been sentenced to transportation to-day upon evidence 
so weak that he cannot believe him guilty; and that j 
his poor mother was in court, and when sentence 
was pronounced, she was taken out in convulsions.” 

“ ilow dreadful! did papa defend him ? ” 

“ Yes, and that is why he is so low-spirited.” 

" No wonder. What a fearful responsibility is that 
of an advocate! I am almost astonished that any man 
should willingly undertake it.” 

"Undertake what, EdithP” asked the barrister, 
coming between his two daughters, and placing a band 
caressingly upon each fair head. 

"Defending prisoners, papa.” 

L 2 
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Because it is sueh a terrible diarge to accept, 
aach an awful duty to perform. So much depends 
upon you; conviction or acquittal, life or death, may 
hang upon your words, your exertions; and it must 
be a frightful reflection when all is over, to think that 
you might have done more.” 

« You ore right, Edith; it u a frightful reflection, 
and one that haunts us long after the case which 
excited it is forgotten by others. I remember one, 
which at the first threatened to leave this terrible 
memory to me as a legacy.” 

“What was it papa, may we hear it?” asked 
Margaret. 

“ Yes, but it is a story of old times, a tale which 
happened many years ago. 11 was on this very circuit, 
and iu this town. I was young at the bar then, one 
of the least-known juniors, aud very poor; anxious to 
work hard, but without either iiitci'est or connexion 
to bring me forward. I had been the circuit four 
times, aud except twice had never held a brief, aud 
those two were given to me by nuolhcr man, who was 
sumnioucd from tiic bar to his mother’s deatit-bed. 
Still I did nut despair; I had two incentives to 
courage mid perseverance; the first was a firm trust 
iu God’s mercy; and the second my engagement to 
your mother. But it was hard work sometimes, lasses, 
and needed all my resolution to endure; but 1 did 
endure, aud the end came. Well, it was the Lent 
Assiz^ aud Lord Cranstoun, the Lord Chief dusticc, 
was on the criminal side. The calendar was unusually 
heavy, aud we knew from his Lordship’s charge that 
he came prepared ‘ to make an example’ as he called 
it 

“^The commission was opened late in the day, after 
which the court adjourned till the morrow. It hap- 
I pened that for some reason or other I remained iu 
I %ourt a short time after every one else had quitted it. 

1 It seemed but an accident, tdthough doubllcss it was 
: God’s doing, and ord.aiacd by him. I remember that 
: I was gazing idly on the empty benches, when I heard 
rapid footsteps approaching Uirough the deserted 
passage, and a mumeut after was accosted by an 
attorney. 

" ‘ I bog your pardon,’ lie said, hurriedly, ‘ can you 
tell me whcic to find Mr. Ashley?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed I cannot, ^me mistake has occurred 
with his clerk, and when we came into tovra to-day 
> we found that he had not procured lodgings as usual.’ 
i “ ‘ So I leara. 1 have been to the rooms hir. Ashley 
I usually has, and I hear that they arc taken for Serjeant 
Keats. I wish to see him as soon as possible, and I 
am in the utmost perplexity.’ 

“ ‘ I am very sorry I cannot help you, Mr. Paget— 
Mr. Ashley had some intention of gouig to MMvem 
' this evening, in which case he oifered to drive me over; 

. therefore, if you will come to my rooms we may hear 
I some tidings of him; although, perhaps, as I declined 
|l his propos^, he may not call; it ia all a diance.’ 

|i “ * How did you know me ?' asked the attorney as 
I we walked togetlier. 


»< You are an Oxford man, I think; were you not 
at Magdalen?’ 

“ ‘ Yes; and you P I do not rememhor you.’ 

*“I was at Worcester. Do you not recollect that 
wine party in Lloyd’s rooms at Oriel, when the 
chimney took fire, and the punch was similed P I met 
you there.’ 

‘“To be sure; how could. 1 forget? And what 
have you bccu doing since ?’ 

“ ‘ Marvellously little.’ 

“ ‘ Is this your first circuit ? ’ 

“‘No, the fourth.* 

“ ‘I never saw you here before; did you read with 
Chantry?’ 

“ ‘ No, with Monk; Why ? 

“ ‘ Because he had an Oxford man of your name with 
him a few terms since, and he married a cousin of mine. 

I wish I had seen you before, 1 should have asked you 
to hold this brief for me. But now——ah, hci'o is / 
Mr. Ashley.* \ 

“ Ashley had bccu to my rooms, and not finding mo | 
there, had sallied forth in scorch of me. aud now turned !' 
buck with us. As soon us his eye caught titc name {' 
upon the brief which Mr. Puget handed to him, he >; 
said, ‘ Sorry 1 can’t lake it, sir; I am rclaiucd to j 
prosecute.’ A short convci-satiou ensued, which j, 
resulted iu the brief being banded to me. 1 

“ ‘ And now, Mr. Conway,’ said llic attorney, ‘ can | 
you give me a cuiifcreucc ? Wc must get an acquittal | 
if possible; aud I kuow that no cfiurls will be s(mrcd 
by the prosecution to convict my client, who is, I [, 
firmly believe, as innocent of the cliargc us you are— j 
when can you see me ? ’ 

" ‘ Now; this moment.* The guineas were nestling 
coniforiably iu my waistcoat pocket, and the novel 
excitement caused me to forget the dignity I ought to 
liave preserved. 

“ ‘ Thauk you; then if you will glance your eye over i 
the ease upon your brief, you will, at once be in pos- ij 
session of the names of the parties and the olToiice ! | 
chatged. When you have done so I will explain the ' 
prisoner’s previous history, which it is material that , 
you should know.’ | 

“It was a prosecution for arson,—the prisoner an 
apprentice girl, and her master s premises those which , 
had been destroyed. I 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Mr. Paget when I bad finished reading, i 
‘now you must listen to a long story. Eighteen i 
years ago a large basket, containing an infant appa- j 
reutly about six mouths old, was left at the door of a 
surgeon in this town. The child was handsomely 
dressed, aud a letter enclosing a hank hill foc^wcnly 
pounds, and stating that the infant’s name was 
Miriam Lyndon, were found beside her. 

“‘The surgeon was a bachelor, an cccentrio aud 
strange man, although a vciy humane and charitable 
one, and in spite of all the scandal aud jests of the 
world he kept the little stranger. But he had a 
housekeeper, Alice Sharpe. Yea,’ he continued, seeing 
me turn again to my brief, ‘ that ia the woman whose 
house has teen burued, and she was so greatly enraged 
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at the prospect of any one sharing the inflnence she 
had obtained over her master, that after vainly trying to 
alter his determination, she revenged her disappoint¬ 
ment upon the poor child by the most cruel usage. 
Ten years rolled ou in this way •, the old surgeon gave 
up practice and society, secluding himself in his house 
and garden. There were no servants beside Alice 
Sharpe and poor little Miriam, who was still un¬ 
reasonably hated by the former, with a boy who worked 
occasionally in the garden. By the exercise of constant 
watchfulness and cunning, Alice Sharpe manoged to 
keep her master and his little proUgh almost entirely 
j apart, and she continued so to fill the child’s mind 
witli apprehension and fears of her protector, that 
1 u hen by any chance they did meet, her terror was so 
, great as to mortify and disappoint the kind old man. 

' Still ho loved the child dearly, and used to watch her 
pretty ilgurc running about with great delight. 
Sometimes too, when Alice was ab-sent for a few hours 
at meeting or market, he would try to conciliate and 
' attract the little creature, and thus after a time she 
learned to love, and forgot to fear him. But all this 
was concealed from the housekeeper. Why, has 
I always been a mystery to me; however, it was so, and 
I Alice Sharpe lived in ignomnee of the mutual attach- 
I ment until her master was taken ill. Then, for the 
first time, the secret was betrayed by llic uncontrolled 
, grief of Miriam and the querulous anxiety of the 
invalid, who craved to have the child perpetually in 
his sight. To this after a time Alice was obliged to 
. consent, and a little mattress was brought into the 
' sick-room for her, while the manner and treatment 
i of the wily artful woman changed from its usual 
, hiU'sbncss to a caressing oppressive kindness that 
was almost us offensive. But Miriam was too thankful 
to bo allowed to remain with her protector to be 
fastidious, aud she nursed him night and day until 
his death. 

“ ‘ He had no medical advice, Alice always ridiculing 
the idea of danger; but she prescribed for him herself, 
mixed up his medicines out of his own old stock of 
drugs, and administered them. Miriam observed that | 
after taking them ho was invariably worse, and that 
he often objected to do so; but the housekeeper' 
always prevailed, and by dint of scolding and coaxing 
usuidly carried her point. Ten days before his death, 
Alice introduced into his room a coasiu of hers, a 
lawyer’s clerk, whom she told Miriam that her master 
had sent for; and a will was then made and signed. 
After this the woman became careless, and left the 
dying man almost wholly to the chaige of little Miriam, 
who was«lonc with him when he died. 

‘“The last act of his life was to give the child a 
pocket, which, after his death, he hade her take to the 
Clergyman; it would explain who she was, he said. 
And Miriam positively asserts that his last words were, 
“ Bless you, my own child, ray darling niece! ” 

" ‘The packet, however, was lost: whether the child 
in her exceeding misery mislaid it, or it was taken 
from her as she slept, there is no means of discover¬ 
ing. Alice Sharpe always asserted that the whole 
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tale was a pure invention, and that Miriam had never 
received any sucli article; she, however, remained 
positive, and so do I. 

“ ‘ Well, alt was now changed. A will was produced, 
executed two days before the decease of the testator, 
bequeathing all his property to Alice Sharpe, aud not 
one word was said about Miriam. People talked 
loudly, but the heiress heeded notliing; she took pos¬ 
session of the property, married her cousin, George 
Sharpe, (the man who made the will,) scut Miriam to 
the workhouse, and opened a milliner’s establishment. 

“ ‘ Wheels roll within wheels; Mr. Sharpe was now 
a large rate-payer, and once or twice overseer; aud 
when his wife applied to the parish officers, offering 
to take Miriam Lyndon as an apprentice without 
premium, those functionaries found it convenient to 
forget her previous cruelty to the child, extolled her 
liberaiityto the skies, and, without consulting the poor 
girl, bound her instantly. 

“‘The life she led in that house was horrible. No 
African slave ever worked harder or was more cruelly 
treated; but she never repined; she had Icanicd endu¬ 
rance from infancy, aud the practice was familiar. 
At last, however, she liad another and greater trial to 
bear: her beauty attracted the evil eye of her wretched 
master, and her misery was complete. 'I'lic persecution 
she underwent from him, aud the jealousy of his wife, 
made existence a hurthrn to her, aud many a night 
she has goue to sleep with a prayer for death upon 
her lips. 

“ ‘ One night (tlmt named in the indictment) Miriam 
was occupied in pressing some straw-bonnets, when 
her master entered the apartment, and after a great deal 
of impertinence attempted some familiarities. She 
resisted, and the noise of the struggle and her cries 
brought her mistress to the room; while t he cowardly 
assailant, as soon as he saw his wife, slunk away, 
leaving the poor girl atone to bear the storm of her un¬ 
governable rage. Blows, oaths, and every description 
of abuse were heaped upon Miriam by the infuriated 
woman, and she left her with a dreadful vow to be 
revenged, five hours after, in the dead of the night, 
the house was discovered to be on fire, the fire origi¬ 
nating in Miriam’s room, from which she was absent. 
She was, however, soon found in a small outhouse at 
the top of the garden, where she was at work; ns she 
says, by the order of her mistress, but which that 
woman denies. She was given into custody, and is 
prosecuted with a remorseless zeal that would do 
honour to a fiend. A subscription has been raised to 
defend her, and by God’s help she shall be saved.’ 

“ ‘ Have you seen lier ? ’ I asked, after listening 
thoughtfully to this history. 

“ ‘ Yes, several times; she has been'in prison nearly 
four mouths.’ 

“ ‘ And she persists in her innocence P ’ 

“‘Yes, but there is little necessity to asseverate 
what to every one who secs her must be so plain.’ 

“ ‘ Your suspicion then lies-’ 

“ * Upon the prosecutor’s wife, Alice Sharpe. And 
more than this, I am inclined to suspect her of using 
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unfair means with her late master^ and of holding his 
property unjustly.' 

“ • How ?’ 

' I cannot exactly tell, but I firmly believe Miriam’s 
assertion that the old man gave her a packet previous 
to his death, aud that he called her his niece; and I 
also believe that in some way or other Alice Sharpe has 
become possessed of the secret, and a deeper motive 
than even jealousy ui^s her to destroy her victim.’ 

‘“But the will,—if that was fwrly executed, she need 
bo under no apprehension.’ 

“ * So it seems. Still my suspicions of foul play arc 
very strong. Now let us go through the evidence. You 
see tlie priueipal witnesses arc Alice Sharpe, Aim Jack- 
son, the servant girl who discovered the fire, Edward 
Harris, the constable who apprehended the accused, 
and Louisa Jones, an apprentice, who swears that she 
heard Miriam vow to be revenged upon her mistress.’ 

“We perused carefully the evidence given bcfo.~e 
the committing magistrate: that of the servant and 
the constable was straightforward enougli; there was 
no collusion or deception there; both spoke to facts 
within their own knowledge without prejudice or ex¬ 
aggeration. But it struck meu|)on a second examination 
that the testimony of Mrs. Sharpe and Louisa Junes 
was not genuine; there were several pointsthat I did not 
like, and the language of both betrayed great acrimony 
and ill-feeling. 

“‘You can make something of that?’ suggested 
Mr. Paget, ,'is he saw me musing upon the matter. 

“‘I don’t know. It is very strange they don’t call 
the husband.’ 

“‘Yes, and therefore I have served him with a 
Crown-office subpoena, which has frightened them, 
and put them on a wrong scent, I think.’ 

“‘Is the letter found with the prisoner when she 
was left at the surgeon’s door in existence P’ 

“ ‘I don’t know; why V 

“‘Nothing—a vague idea as to the indictment, 
that’s all. But I think if it is jiossible it will be as 
well to have it. By the bye, what brothers and 
sisters had this old doctor ? how could this girl have 
been his niece ?’ 

“‘Nobody knows. He came here about thirty 
years since, but he never visited, and so far as 1 
know never said where he came from. Alice Sharpe 
fdlowed him immediately.’ 

“ ‘ I should like to re^ my brief over alone, and see 
you upon it Mterwards—to-night if you are not 
esfaged.’ 

“ ‘ What time will suit you ?* 

“ ‘Eight o’clock.’ 

“ After the attorney was gone, I pored over those 
sheets again and again, and the more 1 did so, the 
more satisfied I was that Miriam was innocent, and 
that Mrs. Sharpe had some serions reason for wishing 
to get rid of her. But, unfortunately, this was only 
ny osm oonviction; I eonld see no way of working it 
out, or of bringing a jury to so desinble a conclusion, 
and the more satisfi^ 1 became, the mere uncom¬ 
fortable 1 was also, because 1 knew that nothing that 


waa not vely plain and unmistakable, would, except 
by a great chance, be accepted by Lord Craustoun. 

“ One help I had, and next to oommon sense wit¬ 
nesses it is the greatest that a counsel can havc-^a 
alirewd; clever, practical attorney. 

“ It was afternoon before the trial came on. 1 shall 
never forget my sensations, as I saw the prisoner 
come up to the bar. She was not simply pretty, the 
was beautiful; fair, slight and delicate as a high bom 
lady, and graceful exceedingly. There was a general 
murmur in court as she appeared, and even the old judge 
was softened. Oh, what I felt! knowing that under 
God her life was in my hands. I was veiy nervous; 
the pen 1 held, feigning to make notes, trembled in 
my hand, and I sliivered from head to foot as if ague- 
stricken. The constable was the first witness called. 
His evidence was short and clear. He stated that he 
was sent for at twelve o’clock at night to apprehend 
Miriam Lyndon, the prisoner, who was accused of 
having set fire to her master’s house: that when he 
reached the place he found it burning inside, in a 
room which he was told was the prisoner’s bed-room, 
aud in another immediately under the chamber of her 
employers. That upon searching the house the 
prisoner was not to be found, but ihat after a little 
delay she was discovered in an outbuilding, at some 
distance from the house, pressing bonnet s. 

“ The man was turning to leave the box when it 
struck me that I might put a question or two with 
clTeet, and I therefore desired him to stay. 

“ ‘ When you reached Sharpe’s house,’ 1 commenced, ' 
‘ what had been done to extinguish the fire ? waa there 
any engine or people there ?’’ I 

“‘No, sir, none; nothing bad been done as I sec’d, 
the fire was a dying out of itself—a few pails of water , 
would hare put it out altogether; the straw blazed a 
bit fierce at first, but there was nofhing for it to i 
catch hold on, there li.adn’t been no body of fire.’ ' 
“ ‘ You soy you found the fire burning in two rooms, 
the prisoner’s and the one under lier employer’s; was 
there much light, much glare I mean through the 
w'indows, anything to attract attention?’’ I 

“ ‘ No, sir.’ I 

It was a light moonlight night, I think ?’ j 

“‘Yes, sir.’ i 

“ ‘ W’as the firelight then less visible from the moon ^ 
shining on the windows, than it would otherwise have j 
been?’ jj 

“‘Yes, sir.’ ! 

“ ‘ How far was the outhouse where the prisoner 
waa working at the end of the Orchard, from the 
dwelling house ?* 

' “ ‘ About three hundred yards, more or less.’ 

“ ‘ In going in and out of the outhouse, as you have 
just told the Court tiie prisoner would often have occa. . 
sion to do, in the course of her work, was there wything I 
in the appearance of the house to draw her attention ?’ 

“ ‘ No, sir: I shouldn’t have known there was a fire, ' 
outside of the house.’ | 

“ ‘ Did the prisoner express any surprise at seebg 
you?’ I 
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’“No, sir; it seems there was & bonnet of my 
missuses altering at the shop, and she thought l*d 
come for it, fur she said. I’m sorry your wife’s tuscau 
isn’t done, Mr. Harris, but Wve been so busy.* 

" * Did she seem regularly at work, as if she had 
been at it some time f’ 

'* ‘ Yes, sir, there was lots of bonnets about as she 
had been scouring and pressing.* 

“ ‘ When you took her into custody, what did she 
sayf* 

“‘I told her nothing at first, only as she was sus¬ 
pected of setting fire to the house, and then she looked 
all amazed, dumbfounded as it wei'e, but after a fait 
she said very steady like, “ I know uothing Of it, I 
never had such a thought.”' 

" The next witness was the servant girt. 

" Her testimony was clear and short. She had seen 
Miriam go to her bed-room at the usual time, had 
retired herself immediately after, and slept soundly 
until aroused by her mistress, who told her that 
Miriam had set the house on fire, and had run away. 
She was very much frightened, and by Iw mistress’s 
onlers went to the constable. She did not see the 
I burning rooms until her return with the mari for 
j whom she had been sent; she wished to do so, but 
her mistress refused to let her. She knew of the 
quarrel that had taken place in the evening between 
Mrs. Sharpe and Miriam, and heard the former say that 
' her apprentice should ‘ rue the day she had ret her 
I cap at her master.* It was unusual to work at the 
; boimct-pressing and scouring at night, but once or 
j twice before, Miiftm bad worked all night by her 
I mistress’s orders. Mrs. Sharpe w'as a regular Turk to 
I her; and her master worried the life out of her; she 
led the life of a black slave between tliem. Never 
heard her swear to be revenged, or any such thing, 

I and would not believe it. Tlicre wasn’t much burned, 

I only a cupboard door and shelves in one room, and an 
‘ old bedstead in another; there was a lot of straw and 
;; matches under the bed; Miriam had no call with 

I I cither. 

j “ The apprentice was called next. She was a bold 
j impudent-looking girl, dressed in a very showy style, 
and stared round tho court in the most insolent 
mauner. She took the oath with great flippancy, and 
when she turned round cast a look at Miriam which 
betrayed all the hatred of her heart, and its cause— 
she was jealous. 

“ She swore to many ct-nversations with the prisoner 
on the day previous to the fire, in each of which she 
had declared her resolution to be revenged upon Mrs. 
Sharpe, although she did not say why. Never saw 
Mr. Sharpe pay her any attention, although she did 
all in her power to attract him. Considered her a 
I great flirt, and a very artful girl. Purchased a tinder- 
box and sixpenny-worth of matches for her a few 
! days before the fire. She said she wanted them for a 
{ particular purpose. Don’t know where she got the 
I money, unless it was from the young lawyer up the 
I street, who was always after her. Would swear that 
on that very night before she left work, Mirmm said, 


‘You’ll beat something before morning as’ll make 
yon stare.’ Asked wbat she meant, but got no 
BJMwer, exMpt a vow to be revenged on her mis¬ 
tress. This conversation took place at the garden- 
gate. There is an old-fashioned lodge at the gate, 
open to the road. People can sit and rest in it; 
anybody there would see all the people who came 
down the garden-walk. They could not help ^ing. 

*‘ Cross-examination did very little with this witness, 
except to show the bitter feeling with which she 
regarded Miriam, to elicit the fact that the young 
lawyer had formerly been a lover of licr own, but li^ 
deserted her for Miriam, and that her own diaractcr 
was far from stainless. 

Then came Alice Sharpe, the only witness from 
whom I had any hope; and what that fiopc was, was 
even to myself so vague and undefined an idea, that 
I could not shape it into any practical and tangible 
form. With a hesitating step and furtive glance 
Alice Sharpe now entered the box, and certainly I 
never looked upon a more cunning, ruthless, de¬ 
termined countenance than hers. 

“She was evidently ill at case, for she cast an 
anxious, apprehensive gaze round the court, and 
trembled' visibly. My hopes rose as 1 saw this. 
There was something she wished to conceal, something 
she feared would come out, and I knew better than 
she did that there is no place like a coui't of justice 
to facilitate discoveries, or to unmask a lie. 

“At first, while she was giving her evidence, I 
looked steadily at her, and she became confused and i 
nervous, and hurried on, and I saw that if 1 hoped to 
succeed in eliciting anything from her, it must be by 
setting her at ease; so I buried my face in my hands, ' 
and feigned to read; but through the division between 
two fingers I managed unseen to keep a keen watch 
over her. The eflect of this release from surveillance 
was immediately apparent. She thought that she 
had baffled me, and that 1 felt myself beaten; and 
this idea briglitened her countenance, strengthened 
her voice, and unloosed her tongue. Thenceforth she 
spoke freely, and her evidence against the prisoner ; 
wi», if it could be bdieved, perfectly conclusive of ; 
guilt. She positively denied having scut the giil to ^ 
work in the outhouse, and swore to having found a" ' 
tinder-box and matches concealed in Miriam’s bed i 
after the discovery of the fire, as also some of the j 
same matches (which she recognised from being made 
of a different wood to that generally employed for the i 
purpose) by the heap of straw which had been used to 
set the doset and bedstead on fire. 

“ She said all this in a flippant, malicious manner, * 
every now and then casting her eyes furtively upon 
me, but receiving re-assuranoe by seeing how com¬ 
pletely I appeared to be absorbed. Wliile she was 
speaking, a note was passed over to me by one of the 
senior counsel, who had been watching her atten¬ 
tively. It ran thus‘ I am not quite sure—-but I 
believe this woman was tried five-and-thirty yean 
since at Liverpool, for aiding in the forgery of a 
cheque. Her accomplice was. , a cousin, a sort «if 
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clerk in some oflice; but they were acquitted in con> 
sequence of au error in the indictment. 1 recognise 
her by that mark upon her right cheek and temple, 
j which she was suspected of receiving upon the oc> 

: casion of some disreputable quarrel, and by that 
singular pronunciation; but her name then was Martha 
I Steele.* 

“ I turned round and handed this to the attorney, 

‘ and in a few seconds the man who had written it came 
: round and spoke to me. When I nest turned towards 
j! tlte witness-box, 1 saw her displaying an old pocket- 
' book of her husband’s, which she said had been found 
|; among the articles in Miriam’s box, and which had 
ij beeu missed for some days. It was au old book, with 
a greeu shagreen cover, and as I glanced at it I saw 
j: in silver stuch^ nails the initials 6. S. upon it. I 
j resumed my seat carelessly, looking at her with the 
utmost iadilTcreucc I could assume. 1 hoped to throw 
I her off her guard, aud all unconsciously Mr. Ashley 
played into my hands most admirably. 

“At lost the examlimtion-in-chief was concluded, and 
I rose as Mrs. Sharpe was hastily quitting the box. 

I * Stop,’ I said, ‘ I must have a little conversation with 
i you now.’ 

" 1 cast one look at the prisoner. The misery of her 
face gave me new courage, and 1 mcutally prayed for 
help to bring the truth to light. At first 1 put a few 
unimportant questions, and then said, 'You lived 
with your late brother,—master I mean—twelve years, 
or thereabouts, did you not ?’ 

“ Her face became livid white, and she muttered 
some indistinct reply. Whether wisely done or not, I 
felt that Iliad now thrown olf the mask, and must be 
prepared to make the most of every word, or even 
chmige of feature. ‘ Why do you not answer me ?’ 
I said, sternly. 

“ Another muttered sentence. 

“ ‘ Speak louder,’ said the judge. 

“' Yes,’ replied the woman. 

“ ‘ What did you do from the time of your trial for 
forgery at Liverpool in IS— till your appearance in 
Worcester as the late Mr. Steele’s housekeeper ?’ 

“ She gazed helplessly at me. 

"'Answer me, woman.’ 

• ‘"I was living in different places; I can’t exactly 
say where now.’ 

“ ‘ Were you not nmried in the name of Sharpe ?’ 

"‘Yes.’ 

i " ‘ How long previously had you ceased to bear your 

own name of Steele V 

“ A frightened glance was all her answer. 

"'Well, never mind; it was somewhere about the 
' time that unpleasant business of tlic embezzlement in 
: Mr. Pearson’s office occurred. You were housekeeper i 
then, I thinL After that it would of course be dis> 

I BgreeiUe to bear the same name; aud yon did wisely 
to get rid of it os soon as you could, aud I suppose 
: yoot cousin was of the same opinion.’ 

I "Her face worked coumlsively as I went on thus 
I coolly, but slic said nothing. This ratimr perplexed 
I Be; I had depended upon diseovering something from 


her own iuoantions replies, and her wary cunning 
baffled me. At last 1 was obliged to let her go down 
without having produced any stronger effect than that 
of destroying her credit with the jury. 

“Another witness, for whom we were not prepared, 
now came forward, aud deposed tlut on the very day 
of the fire Miriam went to her house, and purchased 
a ' bolting’ of straw, and a large bundle of matches, 
all of wliidi she declared were for her mistress, but 
portions of whicli, as it turned out, had beeu found in 
the burning room. All my tact failqfl in shaking her i 
testimony: it was evidently true; and she also proved i 

having herself delivered the straw, which she took up¬ 
stairs by Miriam’s directions, and put under the bed 
in her room. She asked for what purpose it was j 
wanted, mid was told that Mrs. Sliarpc was about to j 
make some new mattresses ‘unbeknown to her bus- ji 
band,’ and therefore desired that it should be hidden 
ovX of his way. The girl, siie said, was crying, aud ■ 
upon being asked why she did so, said that her mis- ; i 
tress had been very cruel to her, and that she wished j 
herself dead, drowned, or bqrul, or poisoned, or any- i 
thing. j 

“This closed the ease fortheprosccution; and I could j | 
sec that, although the jury had been dissatisfied with 
some of tiic evidence, yet this last testimony had 
decided them against us. Their faces wore tbc bard 
resolute expression of men who have made up their ' 
minds to punishment. Oh, the agony of that poor girl 
as she saw it tuo! ! 

“ ‘ I would not run the risk of calling George Sharpe,’ 
whispered Mr. Paget; ‘ tbc jury ay; dead against us, 
and the judge, too, 1 think; and if be docs you no 
good, as I fear be will not, he’ll ruin the ease wholly, , 
—you bad better trust to yourself.’ Put I dared not; . 
one more look at that bcsceciiing face, and tbc im¬ 
pulse to call Sharpe came so strongly u|>on me tli.it 
I gave way to it. Very few, but as prompt as I could , 
imagine, or utter, were the words I addressed to the ' 
jury, and then, urged I know not bow, I called Gcoigc 
Sharpe. He was a long time coming, and when at last j' 
lie mode his appearance, it was only by tbc help of the j 
crier, and in a most pitiable state, that he could enter ; 
the box;—he looked like some one who had been sud¬ 
denly stricken with death; he shook friglitfully, bis 
eyes glared, his teeth chattered, and his mind seemed 
wandering. 

“ ‘ Your name is Steele, I think,—-George Steele ? 

I said, quietly. 

"He stared vacantly; then said, ‘Yes, George ;| 
Steele; you’re right, sir, George Steele.* 

“ * You arc a cousin, I think, of your wife, and of the 
late Mr. William Steele, tbc surgeon ?’ 

“ * Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Do you remember how long it was after your 
trial at Liverpool that you changed your name f* 

“ ‘ No,’ he answered helplessly. 

“ * Had not Mr. Steele another sister besides you. 
wife,—one who displeased him by raanying?’ 

“ ‘ Yes; Miriam’s mother.’ 

" An exclamation from bis wife, who stood in a box 
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behind, startled him a little, but he shook his head 
dismally, and said, as if to himself, ‘ It's no good!’ 

“ ‘ What was her name —^Mrs. ■— Mrs. — P mid 
I turned over my brief as if to look for it. 

“ ‘ Mrs. Blackwood, she married young Will Black¬ 
wood, the squire's son, as had been courting Martha 
afore Fanny left scliool.' 

" The whole thing was now plain, — legible to my 
mind as if I had it upon my brief,—but, as fact after 
fact rapidly followed, corroborated and explained each 
other, I began to fear that I should lose the connexion, 
and not shape my questions so as to bring out the 
truth for the jury. 

“ ‘ When was it that you first knew the child left at 
Mr. Steele’s door to be his sister Mrs. Blackwood’s 
child?’ 

“ ‘ Not for a good whilebut Martha knew it soon 
after.’ 

“ ‘ Tliat relationship is the reason, I suppose, why 
she dislikes the girl so much; her sister had captivated 
her sweetheart, eh ?—and of course she did not like 
the child P’ 

“ ‘ Yes, that reason, and another!’ he answered, 
gloomily. 

" ‘ George!’ exclaimed a voice, which all recognised 
ns that of his wife. lie heard it, as be had before, but 
he took no heed. 

" ‘ Av, that was the will, I suppose!’ 

".‘The will?’ 

“' Yes, that document which was contained in the 
letter which Mr. Steele gave to Miriam, you know.’ 

“ ‘ A document;—how came you to know anything 
about that ?’ he asked, ns if suddenly awaking from 
his dreamy state to a consciousness of all that was 
going on around hiim. 

" ‘ Oh, I know all about it!—^You drew up the first 
will, you remember, ten days before Mr. Steele’s 
death, but this deed, which altered that disposal of his 
property, and left it to his sister Fanny’s child, was 
executed the very day of his death, aud was stolen 
from Miriam while she slept.’ ” 

“ Oh, papa!” cried Edith Conway; “ how did you 
know that ?” 

“ 1 did not know it, Edith; I only thought it pro¬ 
bable, and acted ns if it were a certainly; but the man 
looked ns surprised as you do, and said, ‘ He did not 
leave it all to her.’ 

“ ‘No ?—I’ve been misinformed, then!—How much 
did ho leave ?’ 

" * George!’ said the same warning voice. 

” * How ahould I know P’ answered the frightened 
man. 

“ ‘ Take that woman into custody,’ excimmed the 
judge,' if she disturbs the court again 1’ 

*' Tlie man was now thoroughly alarmed and per¬ 
plexed. 

" * How much besides the house did he leave to her P’ 
I asked, quietly, fixing my eyes steadily upon his 
quivering face. 

«*I don’t know.’ 

‘ That’s a falsehood. Remember you’re upon your 


oath, man, and answer me truly: how much did Mr. 
Steele leave to his niece P ’ 

“ ‘What’s the good of bullying meP I tell you I 
don’t know.’ 

“ Then came a moment’s pause, and then I said 
suddenly: 

“ ‘ Who mixed up the medicines P’ 

The man’s face was horrible to look at, as I asked 
this. White it had been all along; bat noW it was 
ghastly: the eyes started and glared, and white froth 
came out, fringing the blue livid lips. I shuddered 
as I looked. There was evidently some terrible 
mystery, and I almost dreaded to speak, lest it should 
overwhelm me. 

“ ‘ Who mixed up the medicines ?’ I asked again. 

" A vacant stare of terror was all my answer. 

*‘ ‘ I must have an answer,’ I said, sternly, ‘ or I 
shall ask Ids lordship to commit you.’ 

“ ‘ Oh Lord, Martha, it’s come at last! ’ exclaimed 
the wretched man; * I knew it would!’ and uttering 
a hideous scream, he fell upon the floor of the witness- 
box in strong convulsions. 

“ After this witness had been carried out, and as 
soon as the confusion had subsided, Mr. Ashley rose 
to reply upon his evidence; but, as it was impossible 
to recall the man, and endeavour to set him right with 
the jury, or to remove from their minds the fearful 
impression be bad made, the counsel confined his re¬ 
marks to a few common-place observations, which he 
hurried over as quickly as possible. 

“ Lord Craiistoun then summed up; but the jury 
heeded him very little: they, in common with all the 
court, were gazing on the prisoner, who had famted in 
the dock, and whose beautiful and sorrow-stricken 
face lay white and moveless before them. Her bead 
was supported by one of tlie turnkeys, and a surgeon, 
who happened to be near, had entered the box to 
chafe her hands and bathe her face; but to those 
rough men in whose hands her fate reposed, this 
swoon appeared like death; and I knew, as I looked 
upon tiieir pitying faces, that not the most obdurate 
among them would venture to pronounce the word 
which must, in the event of her recoveiy, doom her 
to die. 

"And I was right. Almost without turning in their 
box, and quickly, as if glad to release her, and do 
their port towards comforting her, they returned their 
verdict, and she was immediately acquitted, and borne 
out of the dock, senseless.” 

"And the others,—Alice and George SharpeP” 
asked Edith. 

“ She absconded daring the confusion in court, and 
her husband, in the intervals of delirium, and just 
before his d^h, made a fearful confession, of which 
I can only give you the omiJine. 

“Martha, Fanny, and IVilliam Steele were the three 
children of a tradesman living in a Yorkshire village. 
The son of the Squire, attracted by the bold beauty 
of Martha, paid lior so much attention that she fully 
expected he intended to marry her, and therefore 
boasted of her conquest to all her companions; but 
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just «hcn sbe bad decided in bcr own mind that the 
proposal ought to be made, Eanny returned from 
Bcliool. 

" From that time Martha lost her empire orer her 
lover’s heart; and, in her treatment of the unfortunate 
cause of her disappoiutmeuf, showed the first sjmp* 
toms of that inmite cruelty of heart which after^rards 
worked so much evil to herself and others, fii a few 
months, worn out with her sister’s unkindnCss and 
taunting words, and urged by her lover, poor Fanny 
Steele eloped, only leaving behind her a vague note 
for her brother William, whom she dearly loved. 

“ Soon after this their father died, and Martha ac¬ 
cepted a situation as housekeeper to a solicitor in 
Liverpool. There she became acquainted with her 
cousin George, and in a very short period attained so 
great a mastery over him as to persuade him to commit 
the forgery for which they were both subsequently 
tried aud acquitted. After this she was of course 
homeless and characterless; her guilt had been too 
evident to admit of any doubt, and it was very well 
known that her life had only been .saved by some flaw 
in the indictment: no wonder, tlien, she found it 
impossible to obtain any situation. 

“ In this position she thought of her brother. She 
knew that ho was most merciful and forgiving, ami j 
thought that if she could only persuade him of her | 
innocence of the crime for which site had been tried, 
he might receive her again. This after a time 
he consented to do, on condition that site changed 
her name, so that she might not be recognised as the 
heroine of the qplebratcd forgery case. This proviso, 
however, reasonable as it was, angered her greatly, 
bnt she affected to be grateful, and after her brother 
broke up bis comfortable bouse in Yorkshire, and 
went to Worcester, she followed him in the capacity 
of bousekee|)er. Two years afterwards an anonymous 
letter, informing him of his sister Fanny’s dangerous 
illness, reached the kind-hearted surgeon. Without 
saying anything to Martha, he went to the place to 
which be was directed, just in time to sec ids dear 
sister before sbe died, and to undertidee the charge of 
her infant. He learned then, for the first time, that 
her husband was dead, and that his family had refused 
to receive her. After the funeral Mr. Steele entrusted 
the child to the care of the woman who had nursed her 
■uther, and some weeha after, he received Ihe infant 
from her in his own suigery; white, to baffle the 
■nspicionof Martha (now called Alice Sharpe), to 
whM he bad said nothing of Fanny’s illness and 
death, and to whom he dared not entrust the secret, 
he deposited the baby, the bank note, and the letter 
at his own door. 

" But Martha was not long deceived. The likeness 
to her suter was so strong in.the child’s infant 
features, that her suspicions were soon awakened, and 
her brother’s tenderness to his protegee, although 
carefully concealed, speedily confirmed them. She 
Trts, however, too wary to suffer her knowledge of 
his secret to be discovered by the surgeon, and she 
revenged herself (as the silence she was compelled 


to maintain, and her previous disappointments, by 
harshness and cruelty to the unofftmding Miriam. 
But after a time a new fear sprang up in her mind, 
and she dreaded lest Mr Steele, whose health had 
already begun to fail, should at his death bequeath ell 
his property to the poor forlorn little child. Tliis 
fear she communicated to her cousin George, who had 
followed her to Worcester, and, l.y the aid of a false 
reference, obtained employment in a lawyer’s office 
and then commenced that diabolical system of slow- 
poisoning which wore her brother’s life away, atom 
by atom, and finally ended in destroying it. 

“Previous to bis death, however, she introduced 
Gcoi^ into his room as a stranger, and prevailed 
upon the dying man to make a will in her favour, 
which he willingly did, having another form ready 
prepared for his signature, which gave ever) thing l» 
his niece. Tliis he contrived to execute during 
Martha’s absence, the night before his death, in the 
presence of some stonemasons who were working in 
the yard, and it was this which he enclosed in a letter 
lo Miriam, ex[)laining her parentage, and which after 
his death was stolen from her by Martha. Of the 
fire, also, the miserable man gave a full account. 
It had been planned and executed by Martha, partly 
from revenge and jealousy of bcr huslmud’s admi¬ 
ration of ^Miriam, and partly that she might, by her 
conviction, get rid of lier fur ever. 

“All this, and miieli more, George Steele confessed 
upon his dealli-bcd ; and as, bnt fur his sudden cow¬ 
ardice, which hud caused so great a diversion in her 
favour, that poor gitl iniist have hceu found guilty 
upon the strou.g circurnstanthd evidence brought 
against her, I have ever looked with fear and auspiciuii 
upon any verdict sciitcneing to death upon testimony 
so liable to interpolation, misconstruction, and false, 
hood.” 

“And what became of Alice, papa?” 

“ She was hanged a year after, for an attempt upon 
Miriam's life.” 


A FEW NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTION. 

“ 0 for the coming of that glorious time, 

hen, prising Knowledge as her noblest wealth 
And best possession, this imperial realm. 

While she exacts obedience, shall admit 
An obligation on her part to tecuJi 
Those who are born to serve her and obey." 

Hant yearshave passed since these lines were written 
by the greatest of our recent poets, William Words¬ 
worth, and during those years the question of national 
education lias been continually and prominently befonr 
the English public. There is, perhaps, no subject on 
which so much has been written and spoken,—none on 
which greater diversity of opinion may be said to have 
prevailed. And, admitting, as most intelligent persons 
noto do, the expediency of a more general diffusion of 
the rudiments of knowledge and of sound practical in¬ 
formation, we have still to lament over the formidable 
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obstacles which prevciit tlie adoption of a scheme 
instruction available for all classes, and adapted to 
meet the necessities of the age. 

What to teach, How to teach, and Whom to teach: 
Upon this teat, which involves, we submit, the gravest 
political question of the day, a weighty and important 
discourse might be framed; but as an elaborate argu> 
meat might be out of place in this magasine, we will 
simply draw attention, in our own way, to a few con¬ 
siderations that lie on the surface of tiie subject. 

In the first place, it should be borne in mind that, 
in the present day, a certain amount of informatiem 
is necessary to ensure worldly success, and even 
to secure the proper discharge of daily duties. 
Ignorance now operates as an absolute disqualifi¬ 
cation for every jmsilion to which men usually aspire, 
—as a bar to prosperity which it is impossible to 
overleap. In the battle of life mental activity has 
become equally requisite with bodily exertion, to 
ensure a victory. And since the value of educational 
training to all dasses is so obvious—nay, its necessity 
so apparent—to bring it within the reach of all is em¬ 
phatically both tlie duty and the interest of the more 
inftuential portion of society. Tlie dul^ —for, as it 
has been beautifully written by Jeremy Tnylor, “ if 
the people die for want of knowledge, they who are 
set over them shall also die for want of charity 
the interest —because on the general well-being of all 
depends the security, the stability, and the prosperity 
of the state. 

Fully impressed, then, with tlie importance of the 
inquiry, we anxiously ask, Wliat are the real impedi¬ 
ments which prevent tlie adoption of a system of 
popular education, of a character and on a scale worthy 
of a great nation ? We find that the most obvious 
and important of them have been well considered and 
clearly stated in a recent pamphlet now before us, 
written by a clergyman of the Church of England, 
the Ilcv. Foster Barliam Ziiicke,* to winch we will 
briefly direct the reader’s attention. 

1. The first difiBculty (and one which we arc espe¬ 
cially called on to treat with dclicauy,) is well charac¬ 
terised-by Mr. Zinckc as the result of the peculiar 
complications of our social system. In a country like 
ours, before any great question can be carried out, 
we have many opiuions to take,—many different 
interests to conciliate and consult, and “ if conciliation 
be impossible, the only engine that can be brought to 
bear is public opinion; and on all great questions, to 
awaken, and enlighten, and direct, public opinion is a 
work of time.” Whikt the paramount oousidemtion 
without *' great interests” »the prevalenceof aparticu- 
lor principle, or the preponderance of a particular party, 
it is idle to expect a nniverud voluntary cooperation in 
any scheme of education which embraces the wants of 
the whole people. " The conflict of interests,” as Mr. 
Zinckewell observes, “prevents anything being done. 
It is impossible to propose anything with which all 
parties will be satisfied; and any one of the great 




parties which take an interest in this question, is 
snfliciently strong to hinder the adoption of any plan 
by which it considers that its posiliou or its interests 
would be damnified. The cause of education, which 
ought to be entirely distiuct from all party and 
scctionid interests, and whicit every wise man, and 
every good man, m^ht to endeavour to promote atiid 
to perfect, has been made with us one of the. great 
prizes in the battle for social and political' infiu- 
enoe.” lit all the voluntary efforts of influential 
bodies for the promotion of edneatiou,—^and it is far 
from our iiitciiliou unduly to disparage their exertions, 
—there has been a certain alloy of the selfish principle, 
an ever-apparent endeavour “ to turn the school¬ 
master into a kiud of recruiting oiBcer,” and to make 
the school-house subservient to a sectarian purpose. 
Whilst we admit that voluntary effort has accomplished 
much, and whilst we adinire the zeal and spirit dis¬ 
played by many earnest partisans, it appears to us 
nevertheless that the cause of education ought not to 
be left to chance, or to spontaneous exertion. We 
are not sanguine enough to believe that any particular 
system, or specific scheme, could be adopted which 
would be perfectly unobjectionable to all parties,—in 
tile |>resent state of society this is impossible,—^but 
wc do believe that any system would be better than 
none at all; and we do hold that it is a duty to lay 
aside minor differences when a great object is to be 
attained, and a work of necessity fulfilled. 

2. Another inifiedimeut to the spread of eulightened 
views on the subject of education is stated by Mr. ; 
Ziucke to be “the nature of the eduQ|tion which the | 
educated classes have themselves received.” He : 
contends (and on tliis subject he has addressed the I 
public in anotiicr able and thoughtful pamphlet'} that | 
llic system uf instructiou pursued in our higher schools | 
ami colleges is not adapted to prepare men for the 
active duties of life, and that, consequently, they are 
afterwards led to undervalue the practical importance 
of all education. “ The system pui-sued,” he observes, 

“ in the education of our upper class, and, to a great 
extent uf our middle classes, is to this day much the 
same os that which the circumstances of the times 

made necessary more than three centuries ago. j 

Now it must bo evident that persons who have been 
brought up under such a system—let us hope better j 
things for the future—must have very inadequate ; 
ideas on the subject of education. When they re- | 
collect how siiglit in their own case was tlie bearing j 
which education had upon the purposes of life; when 
they find how very little good moral effect resulted 
from it; and, when judged of by the wants of the age, 
how very small is tlic amount of intellectual im¬ 
provement which they have received from it, we must , 
not wonder that many have formed a very low estimate 
of the advantages which education is capable of con- ■ 
ferring upon the people.” There is undoubtedly I 
much truth in this. Many sensible men, before Mr. | 

(S) *' How much longer ore »e to roniinue teseUng notbing more ; 
than what wat taught two or three centurhw igot or, ought hot i 
OUT highoot education to ombiace the whoJo tango of otuprewot ! 
knowledgct" 
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Zincke, Imre seen uid lamented it; and we maj, in 
: passing, remind the reader of an admirable paper on 
I the subject bj the late Sidney Smith, in the Edinburgh 
Beview, (and now reprinted among his collected 
' essays,) entitled " Too much Latin aud Greek.” At 
a time when nearly all that was valuable in science or 
literature was locked up in the learned languages, and 
when an accurate knowledge of them was the distinc¬ 
tive boundary which separated the learned from the 
unlearned, we cannot be surprised that the edneatiou 
of the higher classes should have been principally 
directed to their acquisition. But under the changed 
circumstances of the present period, the question 
I naturally enough arises whether we act well and wisely 
I in ^ving such exclusive attention at our schools and 
' colleges to the ancient literature, 
i! We have not space at present to pursue the subject; 

. , but, in lieu of further remarks, wc venture to quote 
a few lines from an almost forgotten {wem on the 
subject of Education, by West, (the friend of Gray 
i and translator of riudar,) which appear to us to bear 
; forcibly upon the point wc are endeavouring to ilius- 
i trate. Adopting the Spenserian style aud stanza, the 
i poet thus describes tlic Weird Sisters, who in Ai» time 
' claimed to preside “ o’er every learned school: ”— 

f "In antique garbs (for modern they disdain’d) 

By Greek and Homan artists whilom made, 
j Of various woofs, and variously distain'd 
With tints of ev'ry hue, were they array'd. 


“ And well their outward vesture did cxpro'is 
The bent an#habit of iheir inward luiud. 

Affecting Wisdom's antiquated dress, 

And usages by time cast far behind : 

Thence to the charms of younger Science blind, 

I TAe aistom», famw, the lenruing, arte and jdiraxe 
Of their own countriee they witli scorn deeimed; 

I Kor sacred Truth herself would they embraeu 
Unwarranted, unknown in their forefathers’ days.” 

“ Thus ever hackuiard casting their survey 
To ilome's old ruins, and the groves forlorn 
Of elder Athens, which in prospect lay 
Stretch'd out against the mountain, would they turn 
Their busy search, and o'er the rubbish inoum." 

"Then gath'ring up with superstitious care 
Each little scrap, however foul or torn, 

In grave harangues they boldly would dcotare 
This Ennius, Varro^tbis the IStogyrito did wear.” 

3. A third impediment "arises,” to quote Mr. 
Zincke’s words, “ from our peculiar social condition. 
; There is such an enormous distance in this countiy 
: between the rich and the poor, that the rich, upon 
i whom, of course, almost entirely devolves the duty of 
' devismg a proper scheme of education, and of carrying 
! it out, cannot be brought to take that interest in the 
I education of the poor which they would naturally take 
' if there were a greater similarity jn their habits aud 
tastes”^ 

j 4. Another impediment, of a ridiculous as well as 
inisciiievous character, is pointed out by Mr. Zinckc, 
aud is Ucscrvipg of some consideration. It is the 
i 'existence of what be calls " a strong aristocratic 


feeling ” (in the foolish and contemptible sense of the 
expression,) "pervading the whole of the middle 
classes.” Among those who have become enriched in 
the ordinary callings of life, it is a common ambition 
to hate their children educated with the scions of the 
aristocracy. Aud whilst the wealthy tradesman 
aspires to Harrow and llugby, tho smaller shopkeeper 
Itas also a strong feeling against sending his children 
to school where they would mix with the chHdren of 
the poor. It is this feeling of pride or prejudice 
which prevents the establishment of a superior class 
of district schools, in which the children of the 
farmer, tradesman, artisan, aud labourer might re- ! 
ceive, at a small pecuniary cost, varying with their I 
condition of life, a really good and useful education. ' 
This obstacle to the diffusion of knowledge is of a ; 
serious character, but we doubt not it may be gradu- ; 
ally overcome. “ The remedy,” observes Mr. Zincke, 

“ evidently is to make the schools for the lower 
orders so good that it will be impossible for the shop¬ 
keepers and farmers to avoid seeing that they arc 
far belter than the schools 1o which they arc sending 
their own children, and that their childton will iucuu- 
testably be gainers, by being removed to the parochial ; 
school, while they will themselves be gainers by j 
having less to pay for tiieir cliildrcii’s education.” : 
' In support of his posit iun, Mr. Zincke has referred to | 
the successful efforts of tlic present Dean of Hereford, . 
to esiabiisli a superior class of schools in a pauperised 
aud igtinrant district. Haring paid a visit to these 
schoul.s, Mr. Zincke h.ul the good fortune, in one ' 
instance, to meet with a direct proof, that self- 
interest is cajiabic of conquering tiic repugnance ' 
cutcriained by the better cl.isscs towards the parish 
school; and he tliiis narrates the circumstance:— I 

“ Tlie following anecdote will show the process by ■ 
which this principle has surmounted the old ideas and 
prt'jiidiccs of those who lived in the immediate neigh- ' 
bourhood, and wlio were enabled to form an opinion 
of the schools from what they thcm.sclvcs saw. A 
farmer, living four or live miles from the parisli, came 
to the Dean, and stated, ‘ that he had a family of 
cliildrcn, and that he had been thinking of these 
schools, and reasoning the matter over with his wife 
for a wliole year, and Mthough they liad prejudices at 
first about sending their children to school with the 
children of labourers, that he was quite convinced 
now, from what he had seen and heard, that he had , 
been wrong in tbiuking this an objectionthat the ' 
advantage was in the end greatly in favour of the ' 
farmer's child, because he could be kept at school for , 
a much longer time than the labourer’s child; and 
that he was quite persuaded that his farm, if in that 
parish, near the school, would be worth to him SO/, a- | 
year more, on account of the cheap and good educa- 
tiou it would enable him to gut fur his children.* ” 
Having adverted to tho principal obstacles which, 
in the opinion of Mr. Zinckc, prevent the adoption of ! 
a liberal and reasonable scheme of popular instniction ' 
in this country, we will turn for a moment ton topic 
which appears to ns to hare an important bearing on | 
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the whole question. Before we can have efficient 
sohools, it will be necessary to have a sufficiency of 
efficient soiioolmasters; and before we can secure the 
services of an adequate number of educated men, 
' properly qualified for the instruction of the young, it 
will be requisite to concede to them the socM position 
to which their acquirements and imimrlant functions 
fairly entitle them. Wo do not wish to be misunder¬ 
stood. During the last few years, wc arc well aware 
that much attention has been paid to the training of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, and many well- 
informed men and women have been prepared for the 
duo discharge of their important office, through the 
instrumentality of training-schools, for the establish¬ 
ment of which society has every reason to bo grate¬ 
ful. Parish schoolmasters, as a class, are unques¬ 
tionably improved, and instances of gross ignorance 
and inefficiency are of niuch rarer occurrence than 
they were ten years ago.* But whilst great efforts 
j have been recently made for the improvement of the 
■' schoolmasicr, and thougli gross examples of incom¬ 
petence arc not so cominon jis they were, the position 
; of tliosc cngiig(ul ill the work of instruction apjicars 
to us by no means salisfaeloiy. AVith the csfablish- 
nicnt of u proper scheme of popular edneatiou, wc 
1 1 should cx}>cct to sec greater eunsiilcration shown to 
I the/w/cv«o« of the inslruclur. Wc should expect 
to seen proper rank assigned him; and, the dignity 
and iiiiportaiico of the calling being fairly recognised, 
wc have not the slightest doubt, that many accom¬ 
plished men of quiet habits and studious tastes 
would be soon found engaged in the iiiqiortnnt duty 
i of forming the minds and characters of a rising 
gcnerai.ion. For very nnuiy the task would have a 
peculiar attraction, if the prejudice against it were 
' removed. The noblest minds would find in the 
jl district school a congenial sphere of usefulness. 

I It has been said by Wordsworth, that, 

I i “ Strongest minds 

I’ Are often those of whom the ncisy world 

j I Hears least 

and to such minds a c.arccr of unobtrusive usefulness 
has many attraclioiis. For what arc called the prizes 
of life, not a few educated and highly intellectual men 
liavc neither the energy nor the inclination to strive. 

■ Arc there not many such who would willingly engage 
in the work of education, if proper inducements were 
j held out, and proper facilities offered ? 

I Before we conclude these desultory remarks, there 
is one consideration which forces itself on our atten- 
I lion, and ajipears to us to render the question of 

I (1) Wc have accidentally taken up an old ncwapa]>er, whilat pre- 
. paring thU article, and in a speech delivered in the House of liords 
on the ISth July, 183D, by Lord llroughom, we and the following 
I instances of the ignorance of schoolmasters. “ The great majority 
of the schools in Manchester," said his lordship, " were also taught 
without order or system, and a great number of teachen were in- 
I competent to tlicir task. On questioning one of the taaclicrs, he 
always answered in the nOirmatirc. He was asked whether he 
knew Greek, and Latin, and Mathematics, to all of which questions 
ha gave an affinnative reply, upon which ona of the gentlaroen 
observed,' This is muitum inpurvo.' The teacher, observing they 
were taking notes, said,'Put maitvm in porvo down too'. ... In 
another case, the schoolmaster was asked, whether he paid proper 
attention to tbemurals of the children t Upon which he replied, 

‘ We ilon't teach morals, they belong rather to tlio girls,'" ^ 


National Education of peculiar interest and importance 
at the present time. Our social condition is about to 
be subjected to the scrutiny of a larger number of 
civilized strangers than the arts of peace have ever 
before attracted to our shores. Our habits and insti¬ 
tutions will be exposed to criticism, not always of the 
most friendly character, and comparisons will be made 
between the circumstances of our own and other 
countries, which, in many instances, even to the most 
impartial mind, may not be altogether in favour of 
Great Britmn. Our wealth and industrial eneigy 
will excite wonder and admiration; wc may appear 
full eveu to fatness of all the material attributes of 
greatness: but there is a darker side to tlic glowing 
picture which will not escape the eye of the unfa¬ 
vourable critic. We may expect liim to point with 
reproving exultation to the signs of popular igno¬ 
rance which abound amount us, and admit of no 
excuse. In what way can we palliate the scandalous 
neglect of duty in high places which the intellectual 
condition of our people seems to imply ? Our gctols 
arc filled with the illiterate—^the neglected and un¬ 
taught; and whatever connexion there may be be¬ 
tween ignorance and crime,—(a question on which we 
cannot enter here,)—one thing is clear, that tlie state 
which is prompt to punish is not equally prompt to 
enlighten .and instruct. Wherever there is abject 
poverty, iguoraiicc. will be found its invariable con¬ 
comitant, and gcnci-ally its cause. Debasing habits 
and debasing vices fiourisli, because no intellectual 
tastes bave been implanted or encouraged. When all 
this is noticed, and contrasted with our vast oppor¬ 
tunities ; when our great resources, our*iutcmal pro¬ 
sperity, our freedom from civil discord, aud our pro¬ 
fessions of religious zeal are colled to miud, will not 
the existence of so much heathen iguontnee at our 
own door.s, be a continual subject of reproach wliieh 
will sound iiarsbly and sorrowfully in our ears ? Where 
so muck wealth is ostcutatiously displayed, who would 
have thought that its producers could have beeu so 
little cared for ? 

We arc not indulging in mere vague declamation. 
If the testimony of intelligent observers is to be relied 
on, the intellectual coudition of the English people is 
far below that of mauy countries over which we liave 
been accustomed to vaunt out superiority. Other 
states have not left the education of the people to mere 
chance, and the adoption of an cnligliteucd scheme 
of iustruction has been, in most instances, followed 
by a corresponding improvement in physical and moral 
condition. A writer, in every way qualified to form 
a correct judgment oil the subject, has,* in a recent 
work,* emphatically staled, that “ the moral, intellec¬ 
tual, aud physical condition of the jicasanls and ope¬ 
ratives of Prussia, Saxony, and other parts of Ger¬ 
many, of Holland, and of the Protestant cantons of 
Switzerland, and the' social condition of the peasants 
in the greater part of France, is vciy much higher aud 


(2) " The Social Condition and Education of *a P»ple of Eng- 
nd and Europe.'* By Joseph Kay ... lata Travelling Fellow 
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happier, imd very inncli more satisfwtory, tlian tliat 
of the peasants and operatives of Ei^land.” And he 
goes on to give the reasons for this, whioh appear to 
US) under present circumstances, of sufficient import¬ 
ance to bo inserted in this paper;— 

“ The great superiority of the preparation for life 
which a poor man,” he observes, “receives in those 
countries I have mentioned, to that whioh a peasant 
or operative receives in England, and the difference 
of the social position of a poor man in those countries 
to that of a peasant or operative in England, seem 
sufficient to explain the difference which exists between 
the moral and social condition of the poor of our 
I own country and of the other countries I have named. 

! In Germany, Holland, and Swilserland, a child begins 
j its life in the society of parents who have been 
I educated and brought up for years in the company of 
' learned and gentlemanly professors, and in the society 
i and under the direction of a fallier who has been 
exercised in military arts, and who has acquired the 
bearing, the clean and orderly habits, and the taste 
for respectable attire, which characterise the soldier. 
The children of these countries spend the first six 
I years of their lives in tiomes which are well regulfilcil. 
j They are during this time aconstomed to orderly 
! habits, to neat ana ciean clothes, and to ideas of the 
i value of instruction, of I ho respect due to the teachers, 
i and of the excellence of the scliools, by parents who 
j have, by their training in early life, acquired sucli 
tastes and ideas themselves. Each child at the age 
: of six begins to attend a school, which is perfcptly 
! clean, well ventilated, directed by an able and well- 
i educated gentleman, and superintended by the re- 
i ligious ministers and by the inspectors of tlie Goveni- 
I ment. Until the completion of its fouitncnth ye.-tr, 
j each child continues regular daily attendance at one 
of these schools, daily strengthening its Imliifs of 
cleanliness and order, learning the rudiments of nsefni 
knowledge, receiving the principles of religion and 
morality, and gaining confirmed health and physical 
energy by the exercise and drill of the school jilay- 
gronnd. No children are left idle in the streets of 
the towns; no children arc allowed to grovel in the 
gutters; no children arc allowed to make their ap¬ 
pearance at the schools dirty, or in ragged clothes; 
and the local authorities are obliged to clothe alt 
whose parents can;|at afford to clothe them. The 
children of the poor of Germany, Holland and Swit- 
eerland acquire stronger habits of cleanliness, neat ness, 
and industry at the primary schoois, than the children 
of the small shopkeeping classes of England do at 
the private schools of England; «td they leave the 
primary schools of these countries mucli better in¬ 
structed than those who leave our middle class private 
sdiools. After having learnt reading, writing, arith¬ 
metic, singing, geography, history and the Scriptures, 
the ^itdren leave the schools, canying with them 
into life habits of cleanliness, neatness, order and 
industry, and awakened intellect, oqmble of collecting 
truths and rasoning upon them." 

It is not out wish—liir from it—unduly to disparage 


the circumstances and institutions of our own country, 
nor do we wish to see the military system of Prussia 
imported into Great Britain. Our people are not to be 
drilled into frequenting schools, or compelled, as our 
legislators know, by pains and penalties to accept 
instruction. We have many obstacles here which do 
not exist elsewhere, and wliich, as we have before 
admitted, it is difficult to overcome. We arc also 
proud to confess that as a nation wo hate to be 
grateful for many peculiar blessings. But wc trust 
that onr patriotism will be considered not the less 
enlightened and sincere, because wc endeavour, in 
a kindly spirit, to jioint out that other nations are 
doing ia their own xeay what we have left undone. 
Whilst competing with them in the arts of indtistry, 
let us also emulate them in attention to the social and 
moral condition of our people. Let us endeavour to 
bring a wholesome educational training witiiin the 
rcacli of all classes, and impress upon oiir legislators 
the important truth, that national institutions are 
never so stable and secure as when lliey rest on the 
safe foundations of intelligent sympathy and enlight¬ 
ened obedience. 

JESUS?. 

“ Tlie dinclplcsof Jesus wander al>ouf the seene of his autBurlngs. 
—The walk to Bmmaus.—Appearance of Jesus to hit ditriples In 
the room where they met.—Hia reappearance on the shore of the 
l.ake Gennesareth.” 

A I.OKO and sunny tranqnil afternoon 

Had lured, with sweet ctitieeinoril, from their (oil, 

Or festal games, a motley multitude. 

Some pass'd with quiet steps tlic gate which led 
Towards Siloam. and the pensive vale 
Of famed Jclioshaphat; wliile otliers roam'd 
Along tlie lianks of pleasant streams which ran 
Through that broad verdant plain, whereon of yore 
The migliiiest of the sons of men abode. 

Gardens and groves, and every l>reczy hill. 

Had each its gladsome group. Unt there were those, 
Tliouelt lew, upon wliose spirits still there lay 
The gloom of Calvary 01 these, some sought 
Oethsemane, or linger'd round the liaso 
Of the dread mount. Others of quicker hope 
Had met together In an upper room 
To pray and tneilitatc. lint two there were. 

Whose faith and sorrow had an eqnal part 
in all they thought and spake; and with the strife, 
Fever'd and sad. they took their lonely way 
To Emmaus. The lialroy breews play'd 
Freslily around them; and the mellow light 
Pour'd evening’s richest tints upon their path. 

Fervent discourse employ’d them ; but in vain 
They strove to solve the fearful donlit whirli grew 
Darker as waned the day, Iwfore whose close, 

If Jesus spake aright. He should have stood 
Again among his people. 

As tbua they thought, 

And to each other told tbeir fears, a voice 
Of kindly greeting sounded by thrir aide. 

It waa tbe voice of one whose look and garb, 

Been through the meshes of tbe golden veil 
Of the bright evening, seem’d of nobler kind 
Than wont to meet the eyes of such as loved 
Lono country walks. But with familiar tones 
He follow’d in the train of tbeir diacoume i 
And ever and anon a stream of light 
Fiaeb'd on their minds, as some strong word of his 
Battled its way through gloomy fears, and roused 
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Thon^bt to ita big:her eonsciouineis. But aoon. 

They rcaeb’d tbo nutic lodge by the way-aide, 

Where they had oft reposed on stiinmer eves, 

Aad with a patient memory studied o'er 
The worda or Jesus. Greeting them antn, 

! The stranger pasa’d along; but when they press'd 
: HU hand, and with entreaties manifold 
Besought his stay, He yielded to their wish. 

And took his place to share the simple meal 
S’lon spread before them. They had told what joy 
Flow'd from his words, and as He saw them weigh 
With atm increasing earnestness his speech, 

So seem'd there more of gladness in ita tone. 

And more of joyousness in every form 

Which hope or memory wore. But when He Mess'd 

The bread and brake it, rapture, deep, intense. 

And trembling wonder held them. From their eyes 
A cloud had pass'd : reveal'd before them sat 
j Their risen Lord. A ray of glory wreathed 
His calm, miyestic brows; effulgent grace 
I Flow’d round about Him ; but they saw no more ; 

I Ho had departed, as they bow'd tboir heads 
j With that mute worship which is all the heart 
I Can give when overladen with its love. 

' As men who sit and talk of one whose step 
They long have listen'd for, but now l^gin 
I To doubt his promised coming, and to chide 
Those who still look for him. so s<at and talk'd 
Tile little band of fond disciples, met 
In that secluded dwelling, where awhile, 

The doors fast closed, tliey felt they might lie free 
' From tyrant malice. Peace and silence reign'd. 

, Tlic broad full moon its silver Inslrc shed 
> Through the Ull latticed window, and dispersed 
' The deep'uing twilight. Such an hour it was 
j As forces on the mind the pleag-ant thought 
i That every hour hath in itself a life, 

1 A spirit, whicli in passing us but speaks 
'• Of its own journey to another sphere. 

! Where it will meet with us again, and lie 
, More powerful for good. 

Each heart was now 
J Fill'd with its own be.st hopes; unquiet dreams 
! I’asa’d silently away; a liiiinbic will, 

A readiness to wait and trust, proclaim'd 
' The action of some wondrous power at work 
Amoug those now inquirers. 

And when thus 

Sweetest repose prevail'd ; and if a voice 
■ Was heard, 'twas that of one whose inward prayer 
Unwittingly moved the lips,—when thus the hour 
j Gave truest s'lgns of life, in what it wrought 
I In faithful, patient hearts, lo ! Jesus stood 
' Amid his people. Even tiic air stirr’d not, 

Foretelling his approach. But never form 
Of more distinct, substantial, massive strength 
! Had moved on earth. His voice, divinely sweet, 
Utter'd such accents as might best recall 
The days most prerious to the soul, and yet 
I.iend more of strength to hope than memory. 

He Mess'd bis worshippers, and with the word 
Which gave them peace, convinced them He was man, 
Man, and not spirit only: and though man, 

A traveller who had journey'd through the grave, 

And sought the world beyond, and had come back 
Replenish'd with the strength which he had drunk 
From gales and fountains there. 

Another moon 

Was on the wane, and softly full its light 

Upon the Galilean lake, where lay 

The fisher’s bark which oft had spread its soil 

Obedient to Jesus, till the mists 

Of the grey moruing rose upon the waves. 

The patient crew, with wonted toil and skill, 

Their nightly task pnrsned. But all within 




Their hearts and minds was ohonged. Another life> 
Another work was theirs; and, hour by hour, 

They thought but of the promise of their I<ord, 

And of that day when, gifted with the power 
To make his glory known, their voioe should ronie 
A slumbering world, and bring its myriad tribes 
To worship at bis feet. 

Such visions fill'd 

Their souls; but'now their bark had reach’d the shore. 
And, faintly visible through the dusky air, 

A stranger ball'd them. By his words he seem'd 
To know all depths and shallows of the lake. 

And *11 the fisher's art so well, that they 
Right gladly heard him, as a man grown old 
In that employ. But one among them saw 
With keener eyes, and soon his brethren heard 
That Jesus waited them. Their early meal, 

Prepared beside the sheltering rock—the fire 
Whose cheerful Marc dispers’d the chilly mist,— 

And friendly wnrl- as otliers came to land, 

StifF with the cold and labour of the night. 

Brought back to many a heart whate'er belong'd 
To ple.asant recollections of old toil, 

Perils escaped, and hardships well endured. 

Nor fail'd there in the thoughts which thus arose 
Food for discourse with Him, their guest revered, 

Who sat among them, nor uniasted left 
Their siinplo viands. When the morning shone 
Full on tlie lake. He vanish'd : imt hi» form 
Hung as a shadow on the sparkling waves; 

And tliey who loved Him most still seem'd to trace 
His presence wheresoe'er they turn'd ; sometimes, 

High on tlie rocks; at others 'mid the fiowers. 

The crown’d and golden lilies, which o'erspread 
The sumptuous valleys: then again they thought 
He stood beside them, and his earnest gaze 
Made their hearts throb, as if it could not be 
A fancy of their own. 

From “Jcfms" a recent poem, hy the Rev. II. Stebbing, 
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U SANTA CASA, OU TUN VIUGIN’s IIOCSS, AT ISJAEIO, 
BY S. JXY WOUUEK. 

The traveller who passes through that part of Italy 
called the March, or Marquisate of Ancona, in the 
early spring time, when the feast of tlie Annunciation 
of the Virgin is celebrated, or in the autumn, when 
the lUmian Calendar fixes ihe time of her birthday, 
will observe an unusual bustle in every part,—groups 
of travellers arc all tending to one destination; 
bands of pilgrims, peasants, women, and children, are 
hasteaing to I/orelo ! to visit the Holy House of the 
Blessed’ Virgin. 

Now this town of Tjortto is, in itself, but a small 
I place, situate on a hill, at a short distance from the 
Adriatic Sea, and a few miles from Ancona, the prin¬ 
cipal city of the district; but Iioreto has become 
famous all over the world, from circumsiances as cs- 
traordinary (if true) as ever Impjmncd to any city 
whatever. Who has not heard of the Image that fell 
down from Jupiter, of whinh the town clerk made 
mention at Ephesus after the messengers of the 
Apostle Paul had exclaimed i^ainst the superstitions 
of the inhabitants of that place?*—but at Lorct,o 
there is a house of stone—a real chamber—said to 
have been built more than eighteen Cfentuiies ago in 
(1) Act! xix. S5. 
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the Holy Land, and race inhabited by the most blessed foundation yet temaining, they found it wholy am- 
of earth’s daughters, and by her more blessed Son, able, and in a wall thereby ingraven, that it had rtood 
hut which was subsequenty brought, ••vpbome bp there, and had left the place; which donne, they pre- 
augeU’ mups,” to Italy, and there deposited, and now, sently returning back, jmbluhed tie premmet to be 
A.1). 1851, is there to be seen; such facts as these true, and from that time forwards it hath byn certainly 
deserre a record, and demand scrutiny. They are not knowne that this cliurch was the Chamber of the 
the shadowy and dim records of the times we are Blessed Vi^in, to which Christians begun then and 
pleased to call dark ages—they appeal to the credence hare ever since had great devotion, for that in it daily 
of the day. I shall embody much of the history of this she hath donne, and doth many and many miracles, 
strange prodigy, as well as offer the best authentica. One friar Pavi di Silva, an ermit of great smetity, who 
tion of the statements offered by the Komaniats them- lived in a cottage nigh unto this Church, whither daily 
selves in relation to it, by transcribing the Loreto he went to matins, said that for ten years space, on the 
edition of 1839, of the reprint of an old translation, viii of September, two houres before day, he saw 
most probably made especially for the benefit of Eng- a light descend from heaven, upon it, which he said 
lish travellers and pilgrims, and certified thuswas the Blessed l^igin, who there showed herself on 
-D Vn v' a ■ , rt tbc fcsst of hcT nativity; in confirmation of all wliich. 

" I, BooertCorDiugton, Priest oftbe Society of Jesus, _ ,,r ... 

In the year 1634, have faithfully translai^ the Pre- TCrtuous men of the said citty of Rccanati divers 
mieei. out of the Latin, bung up in the sai d Church.” times declared unto me, prefect of Terreman and 

governor of the forenamed Church, as foUoweth:—the 
As the Jesuit, by Ins statement, appears himself to one. cald Paul Eeualduei, avouced, that bit grand- 
have a talent for tranalaling premim, we may with fathet't grandfather sawe when the angels brought it 
grealer satisfaction listen, (without ^tering liis style, or over sea, and placed it in the foremeutioned wood, | 
correcting his orthography,) to ^ liis account of “ the and had often visited there; the other, called Francis | 
Miraculons Origin and Translation of the Church of Prior, in like sort afiirmed that his grandfather, being 
our Blessed Lady of Loretowhich is as follows;— c.xx. yeares ould, had also much frequented it in tiic I 
" The Church of Loreto was a Chamber of the same place; and for a further proof tliat it had byn ! 


" The Church of Loreto was a Chamber of the 
Blessed Viigin, nigh Hicrnsalcm, in the Cittg of Na- 
Eareth, in w&iei the teat born, and bred, and tainted by 
ike Angel, and therein conccaved, mid brought up her 
Sonne Jesus to the age of twelve yeares. This Chamber, 
after the ascension of onr Saviour,, was by the Apostles 
oonsecrated into a Church, in honore of our Blessed 
lisdy. And Stunt Luke made a picture to her likeness, 
extsmt therein, to be seene at this very day; it was 
frequented with great devotion, by the people of the 
eoontry where it stood, whilst they were Catholicks, 
but when, leaving the faith of Christ, they followed the 
Sect of Mahomet, the Angeb tooke it, and carrying it I 
into Sclavonia, placed it by a towne called Flumen, 


tiierc, he rejiorted, that his grandfather’s grniidfatlier 
had a house nigh unto it, wherein be dwelt, and that 
ill his time it was carryed by the angels from thence 
to the mountaine of the two brothers, where they 
placed it as above said.” 

“ By order of the Right Reverend Monsignor 
Vincent Cassal of Bolonia, Governor of tliis 
Holy Place, under the protection of 
" The most reverend Cardinal Moroni, 

“ To the Honour of the ovcr-giorious Virgin.” 

It was on a fine day in Autumn, with the sun shin¬ 
ing as it delights to do in Italy, and a glorious firma- 


where not being had in due reverence, they againe ment without a cloud above me, when I entered the 
tratuporied it over sea, to a wood in the territory of town of Loreto. I felt at once I was in no ordinary 
Jtecanaii belonging to a noble woman, called Loreto, city—at the hotel, instead of serving my dinner, the 
from whom it first tooke the name of our Blessed Lady pretty daugliters of the host assailed me with trays 
of Loreto; and thence againe they carried it, by rca- and boxes full of tlic most tempting things in the 
son of the many robimries committed, to a mountain shape of rosaries, necklaces, crosses, struigs of beads, 
of two brothers, in the said territory; and from thence, books, medals, all blessed in the House of Loreto— 
finally, in respect of their disagreement about the gifts consecrated tapers, pictures of saints and saiutesses, 
and offerings, to the ^mmon highway not far distant, and other things forming a selection laq^e enough for 
where it now remains without foundation, famous for a bazaar, to which my attention was invited as being 
many aignes, graces, and miracles, where the inhabit- the most appropriate occupation for myself in the 


ants of Recanati, who often came to see it, much 
wondermg, environed it with a strrag and tbi^ wall. 


City of the Virgin, and possibly not less lucrative to 
the hotel than supplying the ordinaty accommodations 


yet could uoe man tel whence it came oricraally til in for the body. I made a selection of pretty toys, uid 
the yeate m.cc.xc.tl the Blessed Virgin appeared m afterwards visited the principal street of the town, of 
eleqi, to a holy devont man, to whom she revealed it, which it would be difficult to give a just idea. Tlie | 
and he divulg^ it to othos of anthenty in this pro- business of Loreto was at its height there; the street, 
venoe, who determining fordirith to tij the tin^ of it is true, was full of shops, but shops, and materials in i 
the vision, resolved to ffitooM xvi om ^ credit, who, them, unlike those of any other commercial city, 1 
to that ^ect, should go all tcigoatlior to the oitty of should suppose, in Christendom. 1 was obfiged again 
Nazareth, as tb^ di^ oanyng with them the mea> to remind myself of the Ephesian craftsmen, to whom 
•ure of the Chur^ a^ compH w y it there with the " tiie making smali shrines for Biana brought no ' 
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small gain.'* Evet; shop was a mart for Tariations 
of the rosaries, necklaces, crosses, strings of beads, 
books, medals, consecrated tapers, and the pictures of 
sabts and saintesses; and outside every shop stood 
one or more of the damsels of Loreto to entice the 
worshipper within! 

There was no lukewarmness in the worship here; 
no one, at least no stranger newly arrived, could pass 
these relic-marts in peace,— Signore! entrate. Oh, 
ehe cota da ^edere! —“Do come in. Sir! see my 
pretty things.” Neither silence, nor assurances that 
I had already laid in a stock of Loreto ware, proved of 
any avail. Non importa, non aveie veduto la mia, 
non aoete veduto la mia.—“ Never mind, you have 
seen nothing until you have seen mine.” I passed 
on, with determination for awhile, running a com¬ 
plete gauntlet through the street; but human for¬ 
bearance has its limits — human nature is weak— 
I jieldcd at last to the temptation; a pair of 
largo black Lpi^tan eyes, and a flattering tongue, 
seduced me inside the bottega or shop, and I then 
found 1 was not half provided for a visit to Loreto. 
1 showed my already-bought stock, and found of 
course, what had nut occurred to me before, that 1 
had been charged “hotel prices,” being about six 
times the current value. 1 solaced myself by thinking 
that tlio more select a.ssortmcut of the hotel-keeper 
might have been blessed in a more orthodox way than 
the religious ware in such masses before me! 1 soon 
discovered that to be considered as a respectable 
visitor to Loreto 1 must add to my purchases:—I had 
no guide-book to the church, no account of the relics, 
no picture of the Madonna herself, no account of the 
wonderful cures performed, no box specially made to 
bring away some of the precious dust of the walls of 
the house, of which, by a little understanding with 
the keepers of the chapel, a small portir.n might be 
obtained; and then there was a better form of a 
rosary, and a little crucifix to open by a secret spring 
and show a little figure of the Virgin within. The 
result of course was that an exchange was made be¬ 
tween the contents of my pockets, for the oddest 
assortment of things which had ever visited them. 
A valuable addition to the collection was afterwards 
made in the shape of a little bell, which, when blessed, 

I was informed, would bo very useful, if properly 
applied, in frightening away the devil. Thus armed, 

1 at last reached the principal church of tlie town. 

It is a handsome edifice; a statue iu bronze of tlie 
Pope Sixtus y. in pontifical robes, with the right 
arm raised in the act of benediction, stands before the 
front. Thus we enter the Loretan temple, and, instead 
of giving on account of the feelings of the solitary 
English traveller, who looked on with a cold and un¬ 
impassioned attention, let us suppose that the groups 
of travellers and pilgrims whom we observed on our 
way before reaching Loreto, arc now assembling in the 
square before the church, andcrowding round the doors 
on one of the great festive days. All is adorned to re¬ 
ceive them—companicsof visitors and pilgtimsarearriv¬ 
ing, with their banners bearing the blaizonry of different 

vot. xui .! 


saints, and carrying large crucifixes and representa¬ 
tions of the crucifixion; priests accompany them 
who chant and sing in unison, with loud and not dis 
cordaut voices. Then follow other votaries, bearing 
.in their hands their intended offerings, varying in value 
according to the quality of the person, and their feel¬ 
ings of devotion -. these too are singing as they pass 
forwai'd, and waving their coloured ensigns. A large 
crowd presses on all sides, and as the pUgrim groups 
come nearer and nearer to the object of their pilgrim¬ 
age, some fall on their knees and call on the Virgin 
Mothmr, and some in joy, and others in grief, perform 
strange actions, divesting themselves occasionally of 
their own garments to put on saekdoth for their sins, 
and beating their breasts or their shoulders, perform 
voluntary penance. The priests within the church 
then meet the coming vbitors, receiving them with 
instrumental music and vocal melody, whilst the 
church bells arc merrily ringing. Entered within, and 
approaching the sacred precincts, again the devotees 
cast themselves on the ground, heartily saluting the 
Virgin, and this some do with so much ardour as to 
move many who witness them (so says a traveller of 
former days) even to tears. 

At last the shrine is reached, the chamber itself, all 
resplendeutlyilluminated, and there, as the aforesaid tra¬ 
veller observes, tae visitors contemplate the cfligy of the 
Madonna with such piety and such tears, with such sighs 
and such humility, as was quite wonderful to behold, 
and many become so fixed in contemplation of the place, 
and the actions which the Vir^n lias performed, that 
if they were not literally pushed out by others who 
are waiting behind, they would never leave at all. 
Many of the devotees present some gift at the altar, 
and those who bear precious things consign them to 
proper deputies, who duly record the gift and the 
name of the giver in the books of the treasury. By 
these means untold treasures had accumulated at 
Loreto, the image of the Madonna itself was literally 
a blaze of gems; these treasures, however, were very 
differently appropriated during the French possession 
of Italy, and the year 1797 is a deplorable remem¬ 
brance for the temple at Loreto; in that year, “ our 
Lady” being taken on a visit to Baris. The image 
was, however, restored to the Pope, in 1801, and 
shortly afterwards, readonied with jeweb and encircled 
with a royal crown, after a triumphant entry into 
Loreto, it resumed its place in the sanctuary. Since 
that period new treasures have been pouring in to 
such an extent, that upwards of seventy coses full of 
various offerings arc at present iu the treasury. The 
image of the Madonna is again radiant with jewels— 
a robe of crimson velvet worked and fringed with gold, 
the gift of a convent of Ursulme nuns, forms a gar¬ 
ment handsome enough for any lady’s ordinary use. 
The care of the late beloved Ferdinand of Spain, os is 
well known, provided the Madonna with an embroidered 
robe, worked, as report says, by his own royal hands. 

Let us enter the sanctuary. Behold some of the titles 
by which Bomon Catholic devotion has eulogized it 
Damns Anrea—Damns Sapienlia—Fds insigna devo~ 
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tioMU—Prqiifimt aUintmi—Civitas rf/ugii — Putetu 
aqmrum tioentum—Terror damomm—Spes deaperan- 
tmm~~6lona Ilierosohfnue—TabermeuUim Federis — 
Saerariun Piviuitatu —and Sacra Santa Casa are 
amongst them, and others even more high-sounding 
might be quoted I The Sacra Santa Casa, however, 
consists of but one apartment, of about thirty-two feet 
in length, thirteen in breadth, and seventeen in 
lieight; the walls are composed of stones of varied 
form, cemented together, the interstices showing a 
kind of mortar, which can be in places broken away, 

I the sight of which reminded me of the little boxes 
prepared at the relic-shops for its reception; I was 
informed that the supply was never wanting, for the 
holes soon became replenished with cement and ready 
for the next concourse of pilgrims. A different result, 
however, appears in reference to any interference 
with the stones of the walls j two instances are re¬ 
corded of the danger of intermeddling with them, 
A Spanish bishop obtained permission of Pope 
Paul III. to remove one of the stones, of which Lc 
accordingly possessed himself, but not one day of 
peace or health could the bishop enjoy whilst he kept 
it, and at length becoming severely ill, he returned 
the stone to its place, and then immediately recovered. 
Now this is all duly attested by a letter from the 
aforesaid bishop, preserved amongst the records of the 
Holy House. The conduct of the other stone was stilt 
more surprising; having been taken vvithout thePopc’s, 
or any other proper permission, it returned to its place 
in the nail of its own accord. 

The continual burning of lamps and incense within 
the conimed space has made the whole interior nearly 
black in colour, by which the objects which for- i 
merly adorned the walls are almost entirely hid-1 
den, amongst which there were anciently several 
frescoes. On the western wall is tlic opening for 
the window, through which, tradition reports, 
the Angel Gabriel entered; a^vc it is an micient 
wooden cross, after the Greek manner, with a figure 
of the Saviour, and which are believed to have been 
brought with the House itself. There arc some 
niches in the walls, which have a wonderful interest, 
for in them were discovered some earthen vessels, 
forming, as it is stated, an undoubted part of the culi- 
Mry apparatus of the house at Nazareth; of these 
precious relics there arc two cup-like vessels, which 
were broken and despoildd of their covering of gold 
during tiie French invasion; the Pope, however, has 
remounted aud replaced them, but fortunately a small 
earthen cup was saved from the ravage, and though 
now covered with gold, is stated to be one of the ves¬ 
sels of Terra Cotta wMch served for the use of the 
Holy Family; and these sacred relies arc sometimes 
produced for veneration by the faithful. 

The House, as it will be remembered from the ac¬ 
count, was said to have been consecrated as a church at 
a very early period; the original altar, we are informed, 
lias been marvdlously preserved, being found in the 
hoqse after its translation. The ancient allaris atpresent 
covered by the one now in use, in w'hich however there 


is an opening, through whioh the square stones of the 
original altar can be seen. The Prince of the Apostles 
is said to have consecrated the altar, and to have 
celebrated tlie Mass upon it himself. Upon the pre¬ 
sent Bumptnously adorned altar is the image of the 
Virgin, " Our Lady of Loretoand that Saint Luke 
may have the credit of having been- a sculptor, as well 
as a painter and physician, the workmanship of it is 
ascribed to him. The interior of the Virgin’s house 
is plain and unadorned; the exterior presents a striking 
contrast! • 

Art has shown her wonders, and genius has called 
upon skill, to form a casket for such a jewel. The 
Santa Casa is encased in marble! and prodigies still 
attend as if they were but common things in relation 
to it. The stones of the original building could not 
be united with other things less sacred, not even of 
marble, and perceiving this, the workmen desisted from 
the attempt, and the Holy House stands isolated, be¬ 
neath the gorgeous covering, which encloses, but does 
not defile it by contact. The external covering, 
designed by Bramante, consists of richly-sculptured 
marbles, presenting four sides, corres{x>nding to the 
walls within. The materials having been prepared, the 
building was commenced in the time of Leo X., and 
finished about 1538. The eastern and western fronts 
present magnificent bases, each supporting four Corin¬ 
thian columns, and above the capitals is an ornamental 
frieze and balustrade-work, the compartments being 
all filled with sculptures. On the eastern side, the 
principal one, representing the Annunciation by the 
Angel Gabriel, is by the celebrated Sansovino; and 
according to the account of his biographer, Vasari, the 
Angel is so lovely that he appears not made of marble, 
but a real celestial, lu the smaller compartments are 
represented the visit of the Virgin to Saint Elizabeth, j 
and other scriptural subjects. The sides present j 
a strange admixture of sacred and profane repre¬ 
sentations, for whilst the prophets Jeremiah and Eze¬ 
kiel utter their sublime predictions as to the Messiah, 
two females, typifying the Libyan and Delphic Sibyls, 
are figured also with prophecies; the one bearing the 
inscription:— 

" AStemiis tempore Princeps, 
Beginee mundi gremio Bex membra reulinons 

the other 

"Virgine Metre satus 
Ille, Deus casUl nascetor Virgine magnus.’’ 

The western part is adorned with sculptured com¬ 
partments, one of which represents the death scene of 
the Virgin, and the Apostles carrying her on a bier to 
burial, whilst several Angels are hovering over the 
corpse. Another sculpture portrays the coming of 
the Santa Casa through the air to laireto, and several 
of the attendant events, which are recorded in the 
history, aud are all performing at tlie same time. In 
the niches are fgure$ of Moses and Balaam, with 
passages of prophecy; and near them the Cumean and 
Samian Sibyls, with their piopheUc oSerings. The 
southern and northern sides arc of the same character 
of architecture and adornments, hut, being bnger in 
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extent, there are six Corinthian columns in each fa 9 ade. 
The compartments are all likewise filled up with Lb- 
torical sculpturings, and the Prophets Isaiah, Daniel, 
Amos, Midachi, ^charias, and King Darid, are 
strangely placed in company with an equal number of 
prophesying Sibyls, all of them bearing some oracular 
sentence. 

Whilst viewing the exterior, we observed numerous 
devotees making their way around it, on their knees, 
and a circle might be traced, in which the very stones 
have been worn away by this species of penance. 
There were amongst these votaries many peasants in 
their picturesque costume, and some young jprls, who, 
having just partaken of their first communion, were 
dressed in white, wore veils on their heads, and a crown 
of white flowers. Amongst the numerous visitors to 
the shrine, and who doubtless perform their knee- 
pilgrimages with great fervour, are those from the 
places which the Santa Casa first visited. Many of 
such are known to enter even the church on their 
knees, kissing the very pavement as they approach 
the sanctuary, and bitterly lamenting their loss, pray the 
Virgin to return to them,—“ Ritorm, nlorua a mi, 
0 Maria! RUorua a Tersalla, 0 Maria! Maria! 
Maria!" “ What a grand testimony,” remarks a 
Catholic writer, “ do such terms and tender lamen¬ 
tations as these offer to this admirable sanctuary! ” 
The pilgrims who visit Loreto arc highly favoured 
also, not only by all the benclils which the jdace itself 
with all its associations affords, but by the substantial 
advantages which the liberality of Popes has annexed 
to a due reverence for it. There is the grant by the 
Pope Paul II. of seven years of indulgence to all the 
faithful, who being contrite, confessed and communi¬ 
cated, should visit the Holy House iu the grand 
1 festival of the Virgin’s Assumption; and on all the 
! Sundays in the year. Julius II. with a more liberal 
1 hand offers jil-enary indulgence for another feast-day ; 
i Leo X. for another; Crogory XIII. for every day in 
the holy week, for all the feasts of the Virgin herself, 

' and even for the octave or eighth day after them. 

I Clement VIII. kindly remembers strangers and pil¬ 
grims, and gives them the opportunity of gaining 
I indulgences every day in the week. Then Clement 
XI. not only ratifies the privileges so granted, but 
actually renders them applicable to souls in purgatorj/. 
Benedict XIII. concedes forty days’ indulgence to all 
whom the rod of penitence shall touch, which consists 
of a very gentle tap on the shoulder; and it is no 
wonder that so many should make the tour of the 
sanctuary on their knees, for Clement VIII. has 
annexed an indulgence of seven years to the perform¬ 
ance. The very keepers of the Holy House have 
virtue imparted to them by Pius VII., who so lately 
as 1806 granted to them the faculty to bless the cru¬ 
cifixes, and medals for dying pilgrims, and foreigners; 
and if such devoted beings should touch the sacred 
I image of the Virgin, all the benefits of the indulgences 
! of Saint Brigida hersdf should be theirs! After 
[\ such treasures and such inducements, can it be a' 
matter of surprise that the Holy House of our Lady 


of Loreto should be one of the wonders of the world f 
not oidy to those who believe, but also to those who 
do not believe, in its facts or its offers! But enough 
of description, for were we to enter into details of the 
church itself, and of its varied riches, our sketch must 
swell’into a volume. Wo will not, therefore, even 
give a resume, interesting though it would be, of the 
rich property and possessions which are again accu¬ 
mulating in the treasury; but it would bq unjust on 
leaving Loreto to be ^together silent as to the evi¬ 
dence, or the facts on which its claims to the belief of 
an enlightened world repose, or the judgments which 
wise and pious men hare formed of such things. Let 
Leandro Alberti, who so gracefully described the fair 
land of Italy, say—so far at least as translation can 
convey his words—all that a devoted son of Loreto, a 
priest as well as historian, wished, when speaking of 
the Santa Casa. Thus he writes:— 

“ My very powers fail me, when I remember that 
most sacred chamber, and all the wonderful events 
which have jtassed within it. I know not how to 
express myself, so as to satisfy devout and curious 
readers, but yet I will write a little, and first I say, 
one ought to believe this to be the chamber where was 
born the Queen of the earth, because iudependently of j 
the authentic writings which toe read of it, and how it j 
was conveyed by angels, there is not a man so hard of 
heart, nor so wicked, who entering there, does not feel ; 
himself softened, and disjmsed within liirnsclf to make 
his reverence to the Virgin, and humbly to pray her 
to be ple.ascd to intercede for hin», and obtain the 
rcmis.sion of his sins from the Saviour! And one feels 
in doing this, to be moved by a certain spiritual influ¬ 
ence. And also to confirm this there arc the miracles 
there siiown, and the favours granted to mortals who 
have thus had recourse to the Mother of the Lord, and 
which they continually do, as their writings credibly 
inform us, and the statues of gold, and silver, and wax, 
and ])icturcs, and other similar things, which arc there 
continually brought through many ages. I should be 
too long, were I to describe the great miracles per¬ 
formed, and great favours granted, in this place, which 
are such, that they woqld .appear incredible to those 
who do not believe the Lord to attend to the petitions 
of his sweet Mother. And not only should I be long, 
but I want powers to do this properly, so that I shall 
not proceed further; praying that most amiable Mother 
to j)ardon me, if I have not praised her as I ought, 
and as it is my duty to do.” 

Alberti wrote in 1550, and although Loreto since 
then may have lost some of its attractions, its cha¬ 
racter and claims remain t o the present time unaltered. 

A mighty change was, however, in Alberti’s time, 
coming over the spirit of Christendom, and we will 
put in opjmsition to the views of which he is the 
representative, those of one of the children of the 
Reformation, as presenting quite another construction; U 
i and the quaiutness of the style may not diminisb tbe u 
\ interest of the observations, whicblsbab quote from 
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the work euiitled, “ A Eriefo Inference upon Guio- 
dardine’s Digression,” published in 1629; at the 
conclusion of which the Author thus writes* 

« There remainos yet one other thing, whcrin they 
of the Komano Church have much prejudiced the 
sinceritie of Christian religion, and that htheir miraclet. 
For, as they have beene too full of their canonicall 
Constitutions, and too free of their philosophicall con¬ 
clusions, wherewith their great tomes, and volumes, 
are loaden, like Cardinal Campegius'» Sumpters, (with 
[ much trash, and little or no treasure,) so have they 
beene too lavish, and vulgar in their hy]mrbolicalt 
miracles. A great miracle, sure it is, (if it were true) 
that they should grow so thickc in the i’opish aire 
territories, and thrive so little in this moist climate 
of ours. For if we have one in an uj^e, it is but of n 
straw, and yet not worth a straw when wee have it: 
a miracle, but of foolish fancie, and unsettled imagina¬ 
tion, such a one as the eye of conceit may daily see, 
if it looke upon broken clouds; and the care of credu¬ 
lous fancie liourely heare, if it listen to the ring of 
bells, liut, let them no longer scandalize the truth, 
nor thinko to cozen the world with tliis counterfeit 
kinde of coyne. Their golden legend, of leaden lies, 
is no more current. Men are no longer babes, to take 
such counters for good payment, or so simple to be- 
leeve they sec a man in the moonc. Let them, if they 
be wise, stamp us no more miracles of this mint, lest 
while they endevour fo maie men beleevc w'hat Heg 
Bee to be fnhe, they be hardly trusted in what is true. 
I dare undertake, there be more of these juggling 
miracles to be seen in the countries of Poperic, than 
there have beene houres since Christ wrought his first 
miracle at Cana in Gallic: as appeareth by the 
crutches, armes, legs and other gambolis hung up for 
shew thereof in all the churches and chapells of Italie; 
some of which have beene so palpably forged, and so 
notoriously discovered, as all the figlcavcs in Italy 
and Spaine arc not suilicicnt to cover their nakednesse, 
whereof the modester sort are much ashamed, con¬ 
fessing tliem to be pia mendacia, and the wiser sort 
laugh at them. Of this kind of stuiTc Home itself is 
stuffed, more than any place else; where for my part 
1 beleeved very few, but oncly this; that it is a 
miracle God suffereth the pride and ahomiuatum of 
I that See, so long uiipimished. But of such miracles 
as this, the whole earth is full: All the workes of God, 
from, the great frame of theVorld to the most small 
and contemptible creatures, arc miracles of his power, 
the stay and upholding them in their first being arc 
miracles of his providence, the punishing of the wicked, 
and protecting his children, are miracles of his justice. 

What should I speak of those great miracles of 
God^s iufnite mereie? the sending of our Saviour into 
the world, his Incarnation, licsurrection, and Ascen¬ 
sion, and all other workes of his, as raising the dead, 
curing the diseased, restoring the lame, and blinde, 
to their limmes and sight, registred to us in the sacred 
chronicle of his holy word F These indeed were 
truly miracles such as all Christians arc bound to 
beleeve, and confesse.”, 


After such contrasted opinions, wc will take leave 
of the Holy House of Loreto. The facts and tlie 
feelings connected with it arc perhaps best left, 
without other comment, to the reflection and judg¬ 
ment of the reader. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSEWIFE.* 

Next unto her sanctity and holiness of life, it is | 
meet that our English housewife be a woman of great 
modesty and temperance, as well inwardly as out¬ 
wardly : inwardly, as in her behaviour and carriage 
towards her husband, wherein she shall shun all vio¬ 
lence of rage, passion, and humour, coveting less to 
direct than to be directed; appearing ever unto him 
pleasant, amiable, and delightful; and though occasion 
of mishaps, or the mis-government of his will, may 
induce her contrary thoughts, yet virtuously to sup¬ 
press them, and with a mild sufferance rather to call 
him home from his error, than with the strength of 
anger to abate the least spark of his evil, calling into 
her mind, that evil and uncomely language is deformed, 
though uttered even to servants; but most monstrous 
and ugly, w'hen it appears before the presence of 
a husband; outwardly, as in her apparel and diet, 
both which she sliall proportion according to the 
competency of her husband’s estate and calling, 
making her circle rather strait than large: for it is 
a rule, if wc extend to the uttermost, wc take away 
increase; if wc go a hair’s breadth beyond, wc 
enter into consumption: but if wc preserve any part, 
wc build strong forts against the adversaries of for¬ 
tune, provided that such preservation be honest and 
couscionablc: for, as lavish prodigality is brutish, so 
miserable covetousness is hellish. Let, therefore, the 
housewife’s garments be comely and strong, made as 
well to preserve health as to ^orn the person, alto¬ 
gether without toyish garnishes, or the gloss of light 
colours, and as far from the vanity of new and fantastic 
fashions, as near to the comely imitation of modest 
matrons. Let her diet be wholesome and cleanly, 
prepared at due hours, and cooked with care and dili¬ 
gence; let it be rather to satisfy nature, than her 
affections, and apter to kill hunger than revive new 
appetites; let it proceed more from the provision of 
her own yard, than the fumitnre of the markets; and 
let it be rather esteemed for the familiar acquaintance 
she hath without it, than for the stratigcncss and rarity 
it bringeth from other countries. 

To conclude, our English housewife must be of 
cliaste thoughts, stout courage, patient, untired, 
watchful, diligeif, witty, pleasant, constant in friend¬ 
ship, full of good neighbourhood, wise in discourse, 
but not frequent therein, sharp and quick of speech, 
but not bitter or talkative; secret in her affairs, com¬ 
fortable in her counsels, and generally skilful in the 
orthy knowledges which do belong to her vocation. 

(1) From "The English House-Wife, containing the inward and 
outwa^ Virtues wliicii ought to he In ^Complete Woman.*’->Ninth 
edition* 1663. ByOervasc Markham. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

CONTAIUS MUCH EtOTTINO ASD COTOTEKriOTTING. 

It was the evening of the Tuesday in Epsom week, 
the day before the Derby. Lord Bellcfield, though 
outwardly calm, was inwardly a prey to the most 
painful mental excitement. His Lordship had met 
with a continued run of ill-fortune latterly, everything 
he had attempted had turned out badly; if he betted 
on a race, the horse he backed invariably lost; if he 
! played, cards and dice equally declared against him; 

! he had lavished hundreds in presents to a now opera 
dancer, and at the moment in which he deemed his 
I suit successful, she had eloped with a younger, richer, 

. and handsomer man; his tradesmen began to mistrust 
' him, and to dun him unpleasantly; several of his 
I intimates to whom he owed money, grew cool, and 
' eyed him suspiciously ; his extravagance had reached 
his father’s ears, and Lord Ashford had not only 
. ventured to remonstrate with liiin, but apparently 
bent on adding insult to injury, had cited the example 
of his younger brother, Charles Leicester, (whom 
j from his heart he despised,) and held him up as a 
pattern for his imitation, while Lord Bellefield was 
forced to bear this lecturing patiently; for although 
; the estates were entailed, his father had been a care¬ 
ful man, and was possessed of a large personalty which 
! he could leave to whom ho pleased. The only piece of 
j good luck, to set against all this “ monstrous quantity” 

: of vexation, was the admirable promise displayed by 
the Dodona Colt. This exemplary quadruped, now 
! individualized by the name of “ Oracle,” appeared to 
i have been born with a metaphorical silver spoon in its 
delicate mouth, for from the moment in which its 
four black legs (suggestive of its future flectness, for 
black-legs arc invariably fwsi^ put their feet into this 
naughty world, everything had prospered with it. The 
breeder was astonished at it, the groom who watched 
over its infancy was delighted with it, Turnbull, the 
trainer, was so impressed by its merits that he never 
could speak of it without a volley of the strongest 
oaths in his vocabulary, by which expletives ho was 
accustomed (transposing a certain poetical dictum), 
to strengthen his praise of anything which was so for¬ 
tunate as to win his approval; and by the united kind 
regards of all these worthies, this favourite of nature 
had grown in public opinion until it now held the 
proud position of first favourite for the^erby. Lord 
Bcllefield was by this time no new hand upon the 
turf; on the contrary, by dint of having been cheated, 
and associating with those who had cheated him, for 
several years, he had acquired, besides a sort of pre¬ 
scriptive diploma to <fo as he had been done, a con¬ 
siderable insight into the mysteries of the training 
stable, as well as the betting ring—he was therefore 
habitually cautious; but, in the present instance, all 
(1) Continued Itoni p. 118, 


his Bcqnired knowledge and natural acuteness coinci¬ 
ded with the opinions of his underlings, to prove to 
him that in the Dodona Colt he had, indeed, drawn a 
rare prize; and that if he could but ensure that whicli 
our sanguine country is popnlariy supposed to expect, 
viz. that “ every man should do his duty,” his horse, 
and none other, must be winner of the Derby. Ac¬ 
cordingly all the powers of his intellect (which, 
although, not enlarged, was subtile and acute), were 
now directed to two points; viz. first to take all pre¬ 
cautions to ensure that his horse should bo fairly 
dealt by; and secondly, to make such a book on the 
event, as might retrieve his bankrupt fortunes. This 
last feat he had succeeded in accomplishing even 
beyond his utmost wishes; and accustomed as he 
was to hazard large sums upon the cast of a die, he 
began to grow alarmed at the magnitude of the stake 
for which he was about to contend. 

Having dined in Town at his club, he returned to 

his luxurious bachelor menage in- Street, and, 

desiring that he might not be disturbed, drew out 
his betting book, examined it carefully, went through 
the calculations again and again, referred to the latest 
odds,—and then closing it with a sigh, muttered— 
“ Yes, they arc all safe men, men who will pay to the 
hour, and if Oracle runs true, this cursed load of 

debt will be wiped olT and-1 shall be rich enough 

to begin afresh and contract a new one!—if! aye 
there’s the rub,—^if!” He strode up and down the 
room. “ I am wretchedly nervous to-night,” he ex¬ 
claimed, ringing the bell;—“ bring brandy,” ht 
continued, as the servant appeared; then filling a wine¬ 
glass, he drank it off as if it had been water—“leave 
it”—^he said; then resuming his walk, added,—“It 
must go right—^tliere is not a horse that can come 
near him; Tartuffo was the only one that had a chance, 
and Turnbull swears he is safe to lo-se; he witnessed the 
private trial himself, and the colt, won by a head, 
carrying 5 lbs. exA weight,—that amusement cost 
me 50/'., to bribe Austerlitz’s trainer to allow the 
trial to take place.—True, Turnbull may have lied,— 
and yet why should he ? he owes everything to me,— 
though that lias nothing to do with it,—gratitude, if 
there be such a quality, is simply prospective,—men 
arc grateful to tlioso only from whom they expect 
favours. Well, even thus, Turnbull is bound to me 
hand and foot, besides I know he has backed the colt 
heavily himself: barring accidents then, against which 
no foresight can provide, and of which therefore it is 
useless to think, I stand safe to win.—And yet it is a 
frightful sum to hazard on the uncertainties of a horse¬ 
race.—If I should lose I must either blow out my 
brains like poor Mellerton, or quit the country, marry 
Annie Grant, and live abroad on her money till my 
father dies, and he’s as likely to last twenty years 
longer as I am. I scarcely know which alternative 
is preferable. What an infernal fool I’ve been to 
bring myself into such a scrape; but when a man has 
such a run of ill-hick against him as I have been 
cursed with far the last year what is ho to do P ” He 
paused—stretched himself wearily, and then glancing 
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at a gUt clock oa the chimney-piece, muttered,— 
“ Twelve o’clock, I must be up early to-morrow, and 
keep a clear head—FU smoke a cigar, and turn in.” 
At this moment the house-bell rang sharply, and Lord 
Belledeld started like a guilty thing. With an oath 
at this fresh proof of his nervousness, he filled and 
drank a second glass of brandy, then stood listening 
with a degree of eager anxiety, which, despite his 
efforts, he could not restrain. - Doors opened and shut, 
and at length a servant appeared. 

“ What is it P” exclaimed Lord Dcllefield, before 
the man could speak. 

“ A person wishes particularly to see your lord- 
ship,” was the reply. 

“ Say 1 am engaged, and can see no one; I thought 
I told you I would not be disturbed,” returned his 
master angrily; “ stay,” he continued, as a new idea 
struck him, “ what kind of person is itP” 

“ lie desired me to inform your lordship that his 
name was Turnbull,” was the answer. 

With an oath at the man’s stupidity. Lord Belleficld 
desired him to admit the visitor instantly. 

“ Well, 'furnbull,” he exclaimed eagerly, as the 
trainer entered; “ what is it, man ?” 

Thus adjured, Turubull, a tall slout-built fellow, 
with a clever but disagreeable expression of counte¬ 
nance, glanced carefully round the room to assure 
himself that they wwc alone, and then approaching 
Lord Bellefield, began, “ Why you see, my lord, I 
thought I’d better lose no time, for tlieic ain’t so 
many hours between now and to-morrow’s race, so I 
Jumped on to my ’ack, cantered over to the rail, 
’ail^ a ’Ansom’s cab, and ’ere I am.” 

" Nothing amiss, cli ? nothing wrong witli tlic 
colt?” asked Lord Bellefield, with an affectation of 
indifference, though any one who had watched him 
closely might have seen that he turned very pale. 

“ No, bless his. eyes, he’s as right as a trivet, and 
as playful and impudent as—as 9 brick,” continued 
Mr. Turnbull, rather at a loss for a sufficiently 
eulogistic simile; “it was only this morning be 
took up little Bill the ’elper by tlic waistband of liis 
indispentionables, and shuk him like a tarrier would 
a rat. It would have done your lordship’s ’art good 
to have seen him; he’ll come out to-morrow us fresh 
B8 paint, bless his bones.” 

“ Well, then, wlvat is i$ if Oracle is all right ?” 
returned his employer, greatly relieved. 

“ Why nnfortunatc/y there’s somebody else as has 
got a ’jprsc as is all right too, and I’m afraid we ain’t 
quite so sure of the race as wc fancied we was,” 
was the dispiriting reply. 

“ Why I thought you had satisfied yourself that 
there was not a horse that could run near him. You 
tell me he beat Tartuffc carrying S lbs extra weight.” 

“ Aye, so 1 believed; but the sharpest of us is done 
sometimes. It’s a wicked cross-bred world to live 
in, and a man need be widc-awaker than—^than one 
o’clock, to be down to all their moves.” So saying 
the discomfited traiper rubbed his nose as if to 
brighten bis wits, and continued, “ the truth is this, 


' my lord— one of my grooms cum to me this 
morning, and said if I would stand a soveraign 
between him and one of his mates, he would tell me 
something as I ought to know. Well, seeing as this 
race is rather a peculiar one, and as any little mistake 
might turn out unpleasant —” 

“ What do you mean, sir P” interrupted Lord 
Bellefield, drawing himself up with a haughty 
gesture. 

" Nolliing, my lord, notliing,” replied Turnbull 
obsequiously, “only as our colt stands first favourite, 
and as we’ve made our calcilations to win, I thought 
the Californian farthing would not be thrown away. 
According/j/ he brought up his mate, as he called him, 
which was the hideutical boy as first rode the colt, 
and be confessed that him and the boy that rode 
Tartuffe had met one day when they was out a 
exercising, and just for their own amusement they 
give ’em a tliree mile gallop. They run very near 
together, but Tartuffe beat our colt by above a length; 
that lic’d seen the trial afterwards, and that he knowed 
from the difference in Tartu ffe’s running, that he was 
not rode fair, or was overweighted, or something. 
Well, my lord, this information bothered me, and 
made me feel suspicious that some move liad been 
tried on which we was not up to, and wliile I was 
scheming bow to cipher it out, the same boy cum again, 
and told me that the lad that rode Tartufie at the 
second trial was a keeping company along with his 
sister, and that he tliouglit she might worm something 
out of him if she could be got to try. According// 

I sent for the gal, and between bribing, coaxing, and 
frightening her, persuaded her to undertake the job. 
She had some trouble with the young feller, but slie 
is a sharp clever gal, and she never left him till she 
dragged it out of him.” 

“ Drew what out of liim ?” interrupted Lord Bellc- 
field, unable to restrain his impatience; “ can’t you 
come to the point at once P you’ll distract me with 
your prosing.” 

"Well, the long and short of it is, as I see your 
lordship’s getting in a hurry, (and, indeed, there 
ain’t no time to be lost,) the long and short of it is, 
that they’ve bin and turned the tables upon us: while 
we put 5 lbs. extra weight on our horse, they shoved 
8 lbs. on theirs.” 

"Then Tartuffe ran within a head of the colt, 
carrying 3 lbs. extra,” exclaimed Lord Bellefield, 
“and of course without that disadvantage would again 
have beaten him.” 

" I tliink Oracle is a better horse now than he was 
at the time the trial cum off,” was the reply, " but 
the race ain’t the safe thing I thought it. It’s rather 
a ticklish chance to trust to, if your lordship’s got , 
at all a heavy book upon the ewent.” I 

As he made this uncomfortable acknowledgment, 
the trainer leered inquiringly with his cunning little 
eyes at his employer. 

Lord BelleQeld did not immediately answer; but, 
leaning his elbow on tlie chironey-pieee, remained 
buried in thought; his pale dieeks and the eager 
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quivering of Lis under lip, which fram time to time 
lie unconsciously bit till the marks of his teeth re¬ 
mained in blood upon ii^ alone testifying the mental 
suffering be experienced. Ruin and di^race were 
before .Urn. Nor was this alL The Due d’Ansterlitz, 
a young foreigner who, bitten with Anglo-mania, had 
purchased a racing stud, and was the owner of 
Tartuffc, happened to be the individual before alluded 
to as Lord Belledeld’s successful rival in the venial 
affections of the fascinating danseuie. He hated him, 
accordingly, with an intensity which would have 
secured him the approbation of the good-hater- 
loving Dr. Johnson. If anything, therefore, were 
wanting to render the intelligence he had just re¬ 
ceived doubly irritating to him, this fact supplied the 
deficiency, llis lordship, however, possessed one 
element of greatness,—his spirit invariably rose with 
difficulties, and the greater the emergency the more 
cool and collected did he become. Having remained 
silent for some minutes, he observed, quietly, “ I 
suppose, Turnbull, you, being a shrewd clever fellow in 
your way, scarcely came here merely to tell me this. 
You arc perfectly aware that, relying upon your in¬ 
formation and judgment, I have made a heavy book 
on this race, and can imagine that, however long my 
purse may be, I sliall find it more agreeable to win 
than to lose. You hare, therefore, I am sure, some 
expedient to propose. In fact, 1 read in your face 
j that it is so.” 

I The man smiled. 

I “ Your lordship I always knew to have a sharp eye 
for a good horse, or a pretty gal,” he said, " but you 
mutt be wide awake if you can read a man’s thoughts 
'in his face:—it ain’t such an easy matter to say what is 
best to do; if your lordship’s made rather too heavy 
a book on the race, I should recommend a little careful 
hedging to-morrow morning.” 

Lord Bcllcfield shook his head,—“Too late to make 
any tiling of it,” he replied, “tliat is, of course, 1 might 
save myself from any very heavy loss, but 1 must have 
money—a—in fact, I stood so fair to win largely by this 
race, that hedging will be quite a dernier restart. But 
you have some better scheme than that to propose.” 

“ If your lordship is at a loss how to act it is not 
likely that any plan of mine will do the trick;” was 
the reply. 

Whether or not Turnbull wished to provoke his 
employer, certain it is his speech produced that effect, 
for with an oath Lord BcUefield exclaimed:— 

“ What is it you are aiming at ? if it be money you 
are standing out for, you have only to prevent Tartuffc 
from starting, and name your own price.” 

“ Why you see it might be as well to let him start; 
j men have been transported for interfering with a race 
’orse to purwent his starting, but ho need not win the 
Derby, for all that,” was the enigmatical reply. 

Lord Bellcfield’s lip curled with a sardonic smile; 
his knowledge of human nature had not then deceived 
him, Turnbull had some scheme in petto, and was only 
waiting to secure the best market for it. 

“1 suppose 1,000/. will satisfy you,” he said; and 


as the trainer bowed his gratitude, continued, “ You 
are certain your plan cannot fail ? what is it you pro¬ 
pose ?” 

“ Why, you sec, my lord, ’orses Is like ’oman cree- 
turs in many respeos,” replied Turnbull, "there’s 
some things as agrees with their stummieks, and some 
as disagrees with ’em; the things that agrees with the 
hanimris makes ’em run faster, the things that dis¬ 
agrees makes them run slower, or if you give it ’em 
too strong they comes* to a stand still all together. 
Now, if so be as Tartuffc was to have a taste of a 
certain drug as I knows on, that ain’t veiy different 
from hopium, give to him afore he goes to sleep to¬ 
night, he’ll come to the starting post all right, and run 
very respcctible, but if ho beats our ’orse I’ll engage 
to eat him saddle and all. I can’t speak faitar than 
that, I expect.” 

“ And who have you fixed upon to execute this piece 
of delectable rascality?” inquired Lord BcUefield, 
unable to repress a sneer at the meanness of the vil¬ 
lainy by which, however, he was only too glad to 
profit. 

“ It was not a very easy matter to pitch upon the 
right man,” rejoined the trainer; “ but luckily 1 hap¬ 
pened to remember a party that seemed as if he’d been 
bom a purpose for the job, and who has been-so 
thoroughly cleaned out lately that he was not likely to 
be particular about trifles. I saw him before I left 
home, showed him which way his interest lay, put him 
up to my ideas on the subject, and I hope when I sees 
your lordship to-morrow morning I shall have some 
good news to tell you.” 

“ I’ll be with you early, before people are about,” 
returned Lord Belicfieid; “it is important that 1 
should know the result of this scheme os soon as 
possible; the greatest caution must be observed lest 
the matter .should transpire, and if anything comes 
out you of course must take it upon yourself. The 
mau should go abroad for a time. And now I must try 
and get a couple &f hours’ sleep, or my head will not be 
fit for to-morrow’s work. I breakfast at Epsom with 
a set of men; but I’ll be with you first. You’ve 
acted vrith your usual zeal and cleverness, Turnbull, 
and I’ll take care that you shall have no reason to re¬ 
pent your honesty to your employer; only let us win 
to-morrow, and your fortune is made. Good night.” 

As he spoke he rang the bell, and with many 
servile acknowledgments of his master’s promised 
liberality, the trainer departed. 

While this interview was taking place, a far dif¬ 
ferent scene had been enacting in the,premises 
occupied by the racing stud of the Due d’Austcrlitz. 
As the clock over the stables chimed the hour after 
midnight, a light ladder was placed against the wall 
of one of the outer buildings, and a slightly-framed 
agile man ran up it, and drawing it cautiously after 
him, laid it in a place of security, where it would 
remain unnoticed till his return; he then crept with 
noiseless cat-like steps over roofs, and along parapets, 
finding among rain-gutters and coping-stones a dan¬ 
gerous and uncertain footing, nntU he reached a 
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I building, nearly in the centre of the yard; here he 
paused, and drawing from his pocket a short iron 
instrument, shaped like a chisel at one end, he cau¬ 
tiously chipped away the mortar round one of the tiles 
vhich protected an angle of the roof, and, by removing 
the til^ exposed the ends of a row of slating. Quietly 
raising one of the slates, he, by means of the in¬ 
strument above alluded to, which is known to the 
initiated by the euphonious title of a "jemmy,” snapped 
the nails which retained it ia»its place, and removed 
it. Having acted in a similar manner by two others, 
he produced a small cabinet-maker’s saw, and cutting 
through the battens, opened a space sufficiently wide 
to admit the passage of a man’s body. Replacing his 
tools, he crept through tlic aperture thus eflccted, 
and letting himself down by his hands into the loft 
beneath, dropped noiselessly on to some trusses of 
hay, placed there for future consumption. Fart of 
his task was now accomplished, for he was in the loft 
over the horse-box in which Tartuffc was reposing his 
graceful limbs before the coming struggle; but the 
most difficult and haxardous portion of his enter¬ 
prise remained yet to be accomplished. Crawling on 
his hands and knees, he reached one of the openings 
by which the hay was let down into the nicks beneath, 
and cautiously peeping over, gazed into the interior of 
the stable itself, and noted the precautions taken to 
secure the safety of the race-horse, and the difficulties 
which lay before him. The box in whicli the animal 
was placed was secured by a strong padlock, the key of 
which rested at that moment under the pillow of 
Slangsby, the Due d’Austcrlitz’s trainer, while in the 
next box, half-lying, half-sitting on a truss of straw, 
dozed "Yorkshire Joe,” a broad-shouldered bow-legged 
lad some eighteen years of age, who had been a kind 
of equestrian valet to Tartuffc, during the whole 
“ educational course” of that promising quadruped. 

These particulars the intelligent eye of the tenant 
of the hayloft took in at a glance, while his quick wit 
decided as rapidly the exact degree in which they 
were calculated to tell for or against the object 
he sought to accomplish. The padlock was in his 
favour; for as he did not intend to cuter the horse-box 
by the door, it would serve to keep Joe out without 
interfering with his design; but the presence of the 
stable-boy presented an insuperable obstacle to Ins 
further proceedings. This difficulty had, however, 
been foreseen and provided ogainst. Stealing on tip¬ 
toe across the loft, he selected a long, stout straw, 
and thrusting it through the key-hole of the door by 
which tlte fodder was taken in, he suffered it to drop 
on the outside. Scarcely had he done so, when a low 
cough announced the presence of some confederate, 
and, satisfied that everything was in a right train, he 
noiselessly returned to his post of observation. In 
another moment his quick ear caught the sound of a 
modest tap at the st^le-door. Honest Joe’s senses 
not being eqaiJly on the alert, the knock had to be 
repeated more than once ere he became aware of it. 
As soon as he grew convinced that the sound was not 
the creation of his sleeping fancy, he rubbed bis eyes, 


stretched himself, and drowsily inquired, "'WTio’s 
there P” 

" It is L—-Maryand I want particularly to speak 
to you,” replied a woman’s voice. 

"Thy want must wait till morning, lass; for I’m 
not a-goaing to leave this place to-night for notbink, 
nor nobody; so gang thee whoam agin,” was the 
uucourteous reply. 

" No, but Joe, dear Joe, you must hear me to-night; 
it is something very important indeed. You must 
bear me,” pleaded the temptress. 

“I woau’t, I tell thee; gang whoam!” returned 
Joe, gruffly. 

" Well, if I’d thought you’d have been so unkind, 

I would not have stayed out of my worm bed, 
trapesing through Hepsom streets at this time o’night, 
which ain’t fit for a respecktiblc young woman to be 
out in, and coming all this way to put you up to 
something as may lose you your place, and worse, if 
you ain’t told of it. I didn’t cximet sich unkindness 
—and from you, too; that 1 didu’t;” and here a sound 
akin to a sob, apparently indicating that the speaker \ 
was weeping, found its way to Joe’s cars, and going j 
thence straight to his honest unsuspicious heart, :| 
overcame his prudence and conquered liis resolution. |; 
Rising from his seat, he approached the door and j 
listened: the sobs still continued. | 

“ Mary, lass, w'hat ails tluic P” he said, " I didn’t ! 
mean to anger thee, weneb! but thee knoas 1 dare ; 
na leave t’horse; besoids t’ stable-dour be locked, and 
maistcr’s got t’ key.” ! 

“And can’t you come l.o the window in the further 
stable, where we’ve talked many a time before?” 
suggested the syren. "It’s something about the' 
horse 1 want to tell you, a dodge they’re going to try, 
to prevent his winning te-morrow. You don’t think ! 
I’d have come out at this time o’night for nothing, 
do you, stupeyP” This intelligence chased away 
Joe’s last lingering scruple, and muttering,— 

“About t’ horse I—why did na thee say so afore ?” | 
he lit a hand-lantern at the lamp which hung from 
the ceiling, and, assuring himself by a glance that his 
charge was in safety, quitted the stable by a side- 
door. 

In the meantime, the occupant of the loft had not 
been idle. As soon as Joe became engrossed by the 
foregoing conversation, the sound of a fine saw at 
work might have been perceived by a more delicate 
organization than that of the sturdy groom; and at I 
the moment in which be left the stable, two of the | 
bars of the rack were silently removed, and through i 
the opening thus effected, a man cautiously lowered 
himself, and, resting his feet for an instant on the 
manger, dropped %htly into the box occupied by 
Tartuffc. This feat was accomplished so quietly, that 
the horse which happened not to be lying down, 
but was standing, trying, through its muzzle, to 
nibble the straw of its bed, was scarcely startled, 
merely raising its head, and staring at its unexpected 
visitant. Tliis individual now produced from his 
mysterious pocket a handful of oats, and holding them 
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ottiy allowed Tartuffe to smell and nibble at them; 
while the animal was thus engaged, he removed the 
mnzale, worn for the purpose of preventing it from 
eating its litter, or otherwise gaining oceess to any 
food of which the trainer might disapprove. His 
next proceeding was to draw out that ingenious in¬ 
strument of torture yclept a twitch, whicli, for tiie 
benefit of those of our lady readers who do not happen 
to be gifted with “ a stable mind,” or to have encou¬ 
raged sporting tendencies, wc may describe as a short, 
thick stick, or handle, about two feet long, terminated 
by a loop of stout whipcord, or leather, into which 
the upper-lip, or, occasionally, the ear of the horse is 
inserted; then, by twisting the stick, the loop can be 
tightened so as to produce any amount of agony the 
infiicter may desire: the philosophy of the matter 
being, that the animal, finding his struggles exactly 
! double his pain, soon has sense enough to choose the 
! lesser of two evils, and therefore stands still while 
nasty things arc being forced down his throat, and 

I other liberties taken with him, which, but for the 
application of the twitch, he would actively resent. 
In the present instance, while the unfortunate Tar- 
tufie was still chewing the oafs by which his confidence 

' had been betrayed, the twitch was fixed on his nose, 
tightened, and the nauseating ball which was to im¬ 
pair his strength and fleetness, and secure the victory 
to the Dodona Colt, and fortune to Lord Belleficld, 
was already in his mouth, ere he was aware that any 
i I incivility was intended him. To give a horse a ball, 

( however, it is not only necessary to pul it into its 
I' mouth, but to thrust it back as far as, if possible, the 
i entrance of the gullet, and this operation, even when 

II performed in the most skilful manner, is by no means 
11 easy to the operator, or agreeable to the patient. In 
j! this last particular, the victimized Tartuffc appeared 
I to be entirely of our opinion; the blood of his noble 
; ancestors stirred within him, and, tossing up his head 
j indignantly, he became practically aware of the full 
j virtues of the twitch; the pain, however, only served 

to increase his rage, and he attempted to rear; but 
j his struggles were vain; his tormentor still clung to 
I him, tlic ball was thrust further back in the mouth, 

I imd in another moment the desired object would have 
been attained, when suddenly the loop of the twitch, 
unable to bear the strain upon it, snapped. The first 
nsc the race-horse made of his freedom was to shake 
I his head violently, and at the same time opening his 
I mouth, the stupifying ball dropped from it. 

1 We must now return to our friend, Yorkshire Joe, 

I who, suspecting no evil, was engaged in interesting 
1 colloquy with the perfidious Mary; tliis seductive 
j young lady having contrived, with a degree of ingenuity 
! vforthy a better cause, to prolong the interview by the 
following expedients. First, she assailed her admirer 
with coquettish reproaches for his unkindness and want 
of gallantry in refusing to speak to her; then she 
entered into a long account of how, and when, and 
where she had discovered the pretended design against 
Tartuffc, which she affirmed was to be put into ezecu- 
tion two hours from that time. 


“Eh! What! tie my hands behoind me, shove 
a gag into my month, and then and there lame 
t’horse afore my very eyes—dost thee say, lass ? Fd 
only like to see the man, or men cither, timt could do 
it!” exclaimed' Joe, doubling his list indignantly; 
“and thee heard this in the tap-room of the Chequers, 

dost thee say ?-What was that noise f” 

“ Nothing. I dropped one of my pattens, that was 
all,” returned the girl, stooping, as if to pick it up, 
though she was not sorry for an excuse to hide her 
agitation, for her quick ear had detected the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs trampling on straw, and she knew that 
her accomplice was at work. “ Why, you are efuite 
startlish to-night, Joe I” she resumed, looking up at 
liim, with a forced smile; “ did you tliink it was a 
ghost ?—but its no wonder you’re nervous; its liard 
lines for you, poor feUow, silling up at nights like 
this!—” 

“ There it is agen!” interrrupted Joe; " by —— 
it’s in t’horse’s box,” he continued, listening atten¬ 
tively. “ Them-thieves can’t bo come u’ready, 

sure!” And heedless of Mary’s assurances that it 
was nothing,—and her entreaties to remain only one ; 
moment longer,—the groom, now thoroughly excited, | 
leaped down from the window, and rushed back into | 
the stable. 

With the speed of thought, the girl sprang to the ' 
door, at which she liad previously tapped, and, stoop- , 
ing her head to the key-liolc, listened eagerly. Tlie | 
first thing that met Iicr ear was a volley of abuse 
from Joe, accompanied by heavy blows struck against ■ 
wood or iron; then a noise, as of a door being burst 
open; next, broken curses, dull muffled strokes, eja¬ 
culations of rage or pain, the sound of trampling feet, 
a crushing heavy fall, and liicn total silence! ! 

What liad happened ? She placed her eye to the 
key-hole, but could see nothing. She listened,—but j 
the tlirobbing of her own heart was tlic only tiling she 
could hear: for the first time, the fearful idea occurred j 
to her, that by her treacherous dealing she might liavc ; 
occasioned her lover’s death ; and, regardless of oou- i 
sequences, she was about to start up and summon ' 
assistance, when a mini’s band was laid on her shonl- i 
der, and a gruff voice exclaimed :— I 

“ So this is the way my grooms are tampered with! | 
—I was sure I heard talking going on;—bold up your 
head, you jade, and let us sec what you’re like; nay, 
it’s no use to struggle,—^I’vc got you fast enough, ami ' 
see who it is I will.” i 

So saying, Mr. Slangsby the trainer drew the girl 
towards him, and forcibly raising her licad, threw tlio 
light of a bull’s-eye lantern full on her fc.aturcs. “Ha! 
little Mary Williams,” he continued, “ and what 
brings you here, at this time of night, you artful 
husseyF” . ♦ 

“ Oh I Mr. Slangsby, pray open the door, sir; I—I’m 
afraid they’ve been and murdered poor Joe,” was the 
reply, and overcome by fear and remorse, the girl 
burst into tears—real ones, tliis time. 

“ They, and who are they, pray ? There’s some 
rascality going on bore, I expect; it’s lucky I got up.” 
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As he spoke, Skngsby drew a key from his pocket, 
opened the door, and still retaining his grasp on the 
girl's wrist, entered. The first object wUch met their 
s^ht was Joe, by no means murdered, althongh ho 
bore eridences of a severe struggle, ill a black eye 
and bleeding knuckles. 

" rhorse is all right, meister, but I wor only jest 
in time though!" was his opening speech. 

“ In time for what P ” inquired Slangsby, eagerly. 

“ In time to stop yon villian from pizoniu the 
blessed hanimal," returned Joe, pointing to something 
which at first sight appeared to be a largo bundle, 
but which proved on examination to be a human being 
most ingeniously tied hand and foot with haybands. 

“Who the deuce are you, fellow asked the trainer, 
addressing the individual thus uncomfortably situated. 

“ It ain’t o’ no use talking to he, for a can’t answer 
with a wisp o’ straw stalled atween his jaws,” ob¬ 
served Joe sententiously. 

" Take it out, then, and untie his legs so that he 
can stand up aud answer my questions.” 

“Better shut the dour fust then, meister, for lie’s a 
proper slippeiy customer, I can tell you,” returned the 
groom; “ he promised to gag me and tic my hands 
behind me, I do hear said, but he’s found two can 
play at that trick,—get up yc wannint,” he continued, 
applying a by no means gentle kick to the ribs of his 
prostrate captive,—“ and show your ugly mug.” 

The person thus uncomplimeutarily apostropiiizcd 
rose slowly, and stood sullenly awaiting the trainer’s 
scrutiny. The latter holding the lantern, so that its 
light fell upon the stranger’s features, recognised him 
immediately. 

“ Mr. Beverley,” he said, in a tone more of con¬ 
temptuous pity than of anger, “ is it you, sir P Ikncw 
times bad been getting very bad with you, but I did 
not think you had come to this.” 

The man’s lip quivered—the reproach touched him 
more than the most virulent abuse could hare done. 
His had been we fear no very unusual fate, at all events 
he had only fallen one step lower than many who have 
followed the same career as he had done:—well-born, 
rich, and with above average abilities, a taste for 
gambling and low company hod caused him to sink 
lower and lower in the scide of society, till tlie depth 
of misery and degradation to which he had been re¬ 
duced, and the extent of the bribe offered by Turnbull, 
had overcome his last feeling of honour or honesty, 
and he liad consented to become the agent of 
another’s villainy. Slangsby eyed him sternly for a 
moment, and then said,— 

“ You know what you have laid yourself open to, I 
suppose P ” The other nodded in sign of assent. 

“ I don’t wish to be hard upon you, sir,” the trainer 
continued, “ so if you will speak out, and tell me ali, 
we may perhaps come to some better understandmg: 
—what say youP” 

The other reflected a moment, and then replied in 
a low voice, " I will do as you wish, but not here.’’ 

“ Joe, you have distinguished yourself,” observed 
his master, putting his ha^ into his pocket, “here is 


a ten-pound note for you. Do not mention this night’s 
work to anybody, and I will take care your wages 
are raised. Now, sir,” he continued to Joe’s kte 
adversary, “I am ready to talk to you—by the way, 
about the girl; she was your accomplice, of course P’’ 

The stranger nodded. 

“Your sweetheart has deceived you, Joe,” added 
Slangsby; “give her a good Jeeturing, and then lock 
her up for the night in the saddle room; she must 
not be at liberty till the race is over, upon any 
aceount.” 

Honest .Toe scratched his head in deep perplexity— 
then a light dawned upon him, and he saw how Mary 
had beguiled him. Seizing her roughly by the wrist, 
he dragged her off, exclaiming "Come along, thee 
cheating jade, couldst thee foind nothing better to 
do than to go and deceive a poor lad that loved thee, and 
try to get him into trouble P If thee was but a man. 
I’d wollup thee till thou couldst not stand, and os it be, 
a little starving will do thee good, so cum along.” 

At the same moment, Slangsby and his companion 
quitted the stable, and adjourning to the trainer’s 
private apartments, held there a long and solemn 
conference; the result may be gathered from the 
following speeches— 

“Aud you feel sure Lord Bclleficld is aware of the 
whole thing ? ” questioned Slangsby. 

“ I’ve not a doubt of it,” was the reply. “ Turn- 
bull was too ready with the blunt to be acting on bis 
own account, he has nut got the money to do it. 

I am to have 200/. clear for this job, and my expenses 
paid to any part of the coni incut I may select.” 

“ And we may trust you ? ” 

“ Why, of course you may, man; by doing as you 
propose I escape transportation, receive 200/. to 
start afresh with, aud get scut over to Paris out of 
liarm’s way free of expense.” 

“ And your conscience ? ” inquired Slangsby, with 
a sarcastic smile. 

“Curse conscience,” was the angry reply; “I 
began life with as much honourable feeling as any 
man, but the villainy of the world has crushed it out 
of me. Life is a struggie, and each one must take ' 
care of himself; while I had money I spent it liberally, i 
and met my engagements honestly. Now I have i 
none, I get it as I canI undertook to drug your ! 
horse, because 1 was deeply in debt, all but starving, 
and Bcllcfield’s bribe offered me a cbauce. I failed 
tbrough an accident, and fell into your power ; your 
proposal regains me the position, and I embrace it 
now as I did before. True, I deceive him: fancying j 
your horse is poisoned he will double his bets, which ! 
are very heavy already, and be ruined, as better men i 
have been before him, but this only serves him right 
for his rascality, and — puts 200/. into my pocket. 

I have to thank you for your civility, Mr. Slangsby, 
and to wish you good morning.” He turned to go, 
then, pausing, said, | 

“You have used me well in this affair, and to show ; 
you I am not all bad, I will give yon a hint. Do not i 
rely too much on the result of that trial; Bellefield’s 
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colt was only recovering from tUc strangles then, Mid 
has since improved in speed and bottom, still Tartuffe 
can beat him if he w made the »w»t of; everything 
therefore depends upon your jockey; if he is careless, 
or over-confident, Oracle may have it yet —verbum eat" 
—so saying, he placed his hat on one side of his head, 
coolly ran bis fingers through his hair, and departed. 

CHAPTER LVL 

DESCKIBES TItAT mDESCKriiABLE SCENE, “THE DERBY 
DAY.” 

“ Pair laughed the morn, and soft the zephyr 
played,” as Lord Bellcfield, having held an interview 
with his trainer, which had served in great measure 
to set his mind at ease, cantered back to tlie inn at 
Epsom, shaved the small portion of his chin which he 
saw fit to denude of hair, made an elaborate toilet in 
the best style of sporting dandyism, and then lounged 
oown to breakfast, of which meal he had invited some 
dozen of his intimates to partake. Amongst the last 
comers was a tall, dark-whiskered man, who might 
be two or three years Lord Bellefield’s senior. 
Pointing to a scat on his right hand, his entertainer 
bfgui’,— 

“ VVcll, Philips, how is it with you this rooming? 
You’ve been wandering about as usual, picking up the 
latest news, 1 suppose? what say the prophets ?” 

“ There is nothing original hazarded, my lord,” 
was the reply; “ Oracle is as much in favour as ever; 
Phosjdiorus is looking up slightly, and the Tartuffe 
party are backing their horse to a high figure; they 
seem to be in earnest, and mean to win if they can.” 

“ Aye, if they can,” returned Lord BcUeficld, 
smiling ironically; ‘1 confess, for my own part, I 
do not see that animal’s good points.” 

“ He has wonderful power in the loins, and his 
deep girth gives plenty of room for the lungs to play; 
no fear of ' bellows to mend ’ in tliat quarter,” was 
the reply. 

" Very excellent points in a hunter or steeplechase 
horse, but misplaced in a racer, arid by no means 
I calculated to make up for a want of fleetucss. 
Tartuffe, in my opinion, has not the true race-horse 
stride, as Austcrlitz will find to his cost, if he really 
1 is laying money on him.” 

’ “He may not cover so much ground in his stride 
as Oracle, but be is unusuidly quick in his gallop, 

I and takes two strokes while another horse is taking 
one. Still black and yellow (Lord’s Bcllefield’s 
colours) will give Iiim the go-by, and that is all 
have to look to,” was the reply. 

In converse such as this, diversified by the inter¬ 
change of bets of more or less magnitude, the breakfast 
(if a meal consisting of every delicacy that could 
please the palate, or pamper the appetite, including 
meats, fish, &c. &c. can be legitimately so called,) 
passed off. When liqueurs had been handed round. 
Lord BcUefield’s drag was announced, and the 
company dispersed, first to admire and criticise the 
turn-out, and then to dispose of themselves on and 
about it. The equipage was in perfect taste, and 


although not so showy as many others on which less 
care h^ been bestowed, or money expended, yet the 
drag, with its panels of the darkest possible cinuaroon 
brown, picked out with a lighter shade of the same 
colour ; the four blood bays, faultless in symmetry; 
the two outriders on horses so exactly matching those 
in harness, that any one unaccustomed to such matters 
might have been puzzled to conjecture hmf the 
grooms could distinguish one from another; the 
harness perfectly free from ornament of any kind, 
save black and yellow rosettes in the horses’ heads; 
the two grooms in dark well-fitting pepper-and-salt 
liveries, and irreproachable top-boots and leathers; 
the coronet on the doors, the cockades in the bats; 
every trifie down to the gold-mounted whip-handle, 
excellent of its kind, and in harmonious keeping 
with the whole; presented to the eye of a connoisseur 
a tout ensemble ckculated to excite his highest admi¬ 
ration. 

Seating himself firmly on his box, and, controlling 
his fiery horses with an easy confidence which proved 
liim a skilful whip. Lord Beliefield drove to the 
Downs, apparently impassable obstacles seeming to 
melt before him, as if by magic, (one of the surest 
tests of a good coachman,) and arrived on the coarse 
exactly at the “ correct ” moiiieut. As he drew up 
to take his place by the ropes, a showy britska, drawn 
by four splendid greys, the postilions’ bright green 
jackets and velvet cups blazing with gold, dashed in 
before him. The carriage contained two persons,— 
a singularly handsome young man, with a foreign cast 
of features, and a girl, with black, fiashiug eyes, and 
a brilliant complexion, dressed not only in, but beyond 
the height of the fashion. These were the Due 
d’Austerlitz and Mademoiselle Angrilique, the fasci¬ 
nating danseme. 

As Lord Beliefield, with curling lip, passed them to 
take up his station further on, the Frenchman, catching 
his eye, nodded eai'elcssly, and taming to his com¬ 
panion, said a few words in a low tone, and they both 
laughed. Had Lord Beliefield been living at a period 
when the state of society allowed the hand to act out 
the feelings of the heart, he would at that moment 
have sprung upon the Due d’Austerlitz, and seizing 
him by the throat, have held on remorselessly till life 
became extinct. As it was, he merely returned the 
nod by a bow, smiled and kissed the tips of his 
gloves to Angelique, and drove on; so that, after all, 
civilization has its advantages. 

Having chosen his station, the hays were unhar¬ 
nessed, and led away, and a mounted groom ap¬ 
proached, leading his master’s hack. 

“ I am going down to the ring, and then to the 
Warren, to sec them saddle,” began Lord Beliefield; 

“ so I must leave you to take care of yourselves; but 
any one disposed for luncheon will find something to 
that effect going on here after the race. If I am not 
back, Robson will take good care of youso sapng, 
he gave an order to one of the servants, who remained 
with the drag, then, mounting his horse, cantered 
away. ^ 
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"He oarries it off boldly enongl^ but they say if 
he loses the race he is a mined man," observed one 
of the friends he had left behind him. 

" Oh, Lord Ashford will clear him,” remarked 
another; “his grandfather was one of the leading 
counsel of the day, and the old boy feathered his nest 
well before he gave up his wig and gown. He was 
one of the old school of lawyers, and worked in the 
days when a barrister’s professional income was a 
great fact, whereas now it is a great fiction." 

“ Come, Briefless, no grambling; back Oracle for 
a cool SOOA, and then yon may cat chambers till the 
season's over. But you are wrong about Bellefield. 
Lord Ashford has paid his debts tlirec times, and has 
taken an oath on tlic family Bible nm’er to do so again; 
but I don’t believe Bellefield’s anything like hard-up. 
You know he won 30,000/. of poor Mellerton before 
he blew his brains out. Here’s Philips can tell us all 
about it; eh, what do you say, man ?” 

“Nothing,” was the cautious reply; “and I would 
not recommend you to let Bellefield find out exactly 
all you’ve been mentioning, my dear Chalterby, I’ve 
known him shoot a man for less;’’—and so saying, 
Mr. Philips joined in the laugh he had raised against 
the volublo Chatterby, and then swinging himself 
down from the box, left them in order to take his 
place in the betting ring. 

Wc must now change the “ vemte" to tlie Warren, 
a small but picturesque spot of ground, encircled by a 
wall, within which enclosure the horses for the Derby 
and Oaks are saddled and mounted. Here jockics 
and gentlemen, lords, blacklegs, trainers, and pick- j 
pockets, inix and jostle with one another indiscrimi¬ 
nately. Assuredly, Epsom, on the Derby day, in 
exclusive aristocratic England, is the only true Utopia, 
wherein those chimeras of French folly. Liberty, Fra¬ 
ternity, and Equality, exist and prosper. Let the 
reader imagine from twenty to five-and-twenty blood- 
horses, each led by its attendant groom, and followed 
by an anxious trainer, while the jockey who is to ride 
it, and on whose skill and courage thousands are 
depending, carefully inspects the buckling of girths, 
regulates the length of stirrup-leathers, and as far as 
human foresight will permit, provides against any 
accident which may embarrass him in the coming 
struggle. Then the horse-clothing is removed, and 
the shining coat and carefully platted mane of the 
iBce-horse are revealed to the eyes of the admiring 
spectators'; on attendant satellite at the same moment 
assists the jockey to divest himself of his great-coat, 
and he emerges from his chrysalis state in all the 
butterfly splendour of racing dandyism. Then the 
trainer, or the satellite before alluded to, “ gives him 
a leg up,” and with this slight assistauec he vaults 
lighUy into the saddle, and becomes as it were incor¬ 
porate with the animal he bestrides. Quietly gathering 
up the reins, he presses his cap firmly on his head, 
slants the point of his whip towards the right flank, 
exchanges a few last words with the trainer, and then 
walks ^ horse up and down till his competitors are 
all equally prepaid. On this occasion the cynosure 


of every eye was the first favourite, "Oracle,” arid when 
his clothing was removed, and one of the cleverest 
jockeys of the day seated gracefully on his back, he 
certainly did lool^ to quote the enthusiastic language 
of liis trainer, “a reg’lur pictur,” the perfection of a 
race-horse. Turnbull’s last words to the jockey were,— 

“Save him as much as you safely can till the 
distance, and if the paee has been anything like 
reasonable, it will be your own fault if the race is not 
your own.” 

A slight contraction of the eyelid proved that the 
advice was understood and appreciated, and man and 
. horse passed on. 

“How is it Tartnffe docs not show?” inquired 
Lord Bellefield of Turnbull in a whisper; "tliedose 
can’t have been given too strong, eh ? 

“ No fear of that, my Lord,” was the reply; “ but 
they’ve probably discovered ere this, that there is a 
screw loose somewhere, and they will keep him out of 
sight as long as they can, lest other people should 
become as wise as they arc themselves.” 

As he spoke, the object of his remarks appeared; 
his rider was already mounted, and the horse-clothing 
removed.—TartulTc was a complete contrast to his 
rival in appearance. The Dodona Colt was a bright 
bay with black mane, tail, and legs; his head was 
small, almost to a fault, and shaped like that of a deer, 
his neck longer and more arched than is usually the 
case in thoroughbred horses; while his graceful 
slender limbs seemed to embody the very ideal of 
swiftness.—TartuflTe was altogether a smaller and more 
compact animal, his colour a rich, dark chestnut, his 
head larger in proportion, and so placed on as to give 
him the appearance, of being slightly ewe-ncckcd, his 
forelegs were shorter, and the arm more muscular 
than those of his graceful rival; but the sloping shoulder, 
the depth of the girth, the breadth and unusual mus¬ 
cular development of the loins and haunches, together 
with a quick, springy step, and a general compactness 
of form, afforded to the practised eye evidence of his 
possessing very uncommon powers both of speed and 
endurance. 

“ He looks fresh and lively enough,” remarked Lord 
Bellefield, after observing the horse narrowly. “What 
do you think about it?” 

“ It’s all right, my lord,” was TurnbuU’s confident 
answer, " things speaks for themselves, the 'orsc ain’t 
allowed to show till the last minute, and then he comes 
out with his jockey ready mounted. Now the logic of 
that dodge lies in a nutshell: finding the hanimal 
sleepy and out of sorts, they keeps him snug till the 
last minute, and then shows him with the jockey on 
him, when a touch with the spur, and a pull or two at 
his mouth with a sharp bit, makes him look olive again.” 
Approaching his lips almost to his employer’s ear, he 
continued, “ Do you see that patch of black grease on 
his nose ? tliat’s where the twitch has cut him. Beverley 
was obliged to twitch him to give him the ball,—so, 
now, your lordship may bet away without any feu of 
Tartuffe,” and, exchanging a significant glance, this 
well-matched pmr parted. 
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" AH! Bellcfleld, mon eher! how lovely your colt 
looks this morning—I suppose he is to win; for my¬ 
self I am preparing to be martyrized with a resignation 
the most touching," and as ho spoke Armand Duo 
; d’Austerlitz stroked bis silky mouslaches, and admired 
i his glossy boot, with an air of the most innocently 
graceful self-satisfactiou possible. 

" You don’t really believe that which you say. Mon¬ 
sieur le Duo,” replied Lord Belleficld, " I never saw 
a horse in bettor racing condition than TartufTo." 

“Ah! e'est un hon petit checal, and I have betted, 
all!—bah!—I cannot tell you what sums of money upon 
him, more than half my estates in Languedoc: positively 
I shall have to go through what you call the Bench of 
' your Queen, if I lose.” 

j “ In that case it is useless for me to inquire whether 
i you are disposed to back Tartuffe against my bay colt,” 

' insinuated Lord Bellefield. 

J “ No, not if you have a fancy that way, mon eher 
|: ami" replied Armand, smiling to show his white 
teeth, “what shall we say?—an even bet uf 3,000f. 
shall it be, or 5,000/. ?” 

“ I’ivc is the more comfortable sum of tlic two,” 
returned Lord Bellefield, quickly. “ I always like to 
bet fives or lens ; it simplifies one’s book amazingly, 
and I never had a taste for intricate arithmetic.” 

“ Comue it vous plaira,—say ten, if you like it 
better.” And ns he spoke, Armand drew out a minia¬ 
ture betting-book, and a gold pencil-case, blazing with 
jewels. Lord Belleficld paused for a moment;— 

! certain as he believed himself to be of the race, it was 
a great temptation. But, on the other hand, if he 
I appeared too eager, might not suspicion attach to him 
' in the event of any clue bemg gained to the poisoning 
alTairP This idea was so alarming to him, that 
[ prudence overcame avarice. 

“ I have, unfortunately, no estates in Languedoc,” 
he said, laughingly; “ and thousands arc not so en- i 
I tirely a matter of indifference to me as to your Grace; 

I so we will book the bet at five.” 

I The wager was accordingly so entered; and with 
friendly smiles and courteous words upon their lips, 

! these two men parted, one listing the successful rival, 
j the other despising the detected swindler! Alas I 
! for the shams aud deceptions of society! pasteboard 
and tinsel arc more real than its hollow-hearted 
sccinings. 

“ Now you see your game,” were Slangsby’s last 
words to the jockey who was to ride Tartuffe. 
“ Make running early in the race, so as to render the 
pace as severe as possible throughout, your horse 
will live to the end, and their’s won’t; but if he is 
not well blown before he gets to the distance, it will 
be a very close thing, and the length of his stride 
may beat you.” 

“ I’m awake,” was tlie concise reply; but Slangsby 
felt quite satisfied therewith. 

Racing may be very cruel, and it may lead to 
gambling, and various other immoralities major and 
minor; and, being thus proved contrary to the precepts 
of Christianity, good people may be quite right in using 


their best efforts to discourage it. Nevertheless, it 
is a manly and exciting sport; and {dthough the evils 
to which we have alluded may (and, we fear, do) 
attend it, we cannot see that the amusement in itself 
necessitates them; on the contrary, we conceive that 
they arc added to it by the proneness to evil inherent 
in human nature, rather than as the natural conse¬ 
quence of the sport itself. However this may be, a 
finer sight than the start for the Derby we egnuot 
easily imagine. Let the reader picture to himself 
some twenty thrce-ycar-old colts, their proud, expanded 
nostrils snuffing the wind, and their glossy coats 
glistening in the sunshine, ridden by the crack jockeys 
of England, and, therefore, of the world, drawn up in 
a line, preparatory to starting;—let him reflect, in 
order fully to realize the earnest nature of the scene, 
that on the fact of which may prove the better horse, 
depend many thousands,—^perhaps, in the aggregate, 
more than a million of pounds sterling;—that the 
ruin of hundreds may be involved in the event of the 
race; that on the chances of that whirlwind course 
have been expended the anxious thought, the careful 
calculation of days, and weeks, and months; that the 
weighing and reducing these cidculations to a theoretic 
.system, by which some certainty may be attained, is 
the business of many men’s lives,—and he will then 
have some faint idea of the deep, the overpowering 
interest that is excited by witnessing the start for the 
Derby. 

On the occasion which we arc describing two false 
starts occurred. Twice, as the word “ Go!” was pro¬ 
nounced by the stentorian lungs of the starter, did one 
queer-tempered animal choose pertinaciously to turn 
its tail where its head should have been; and twice 
did the same “ voice of power” vociferate the com¬ 
mand, “ Come back!” and deep, if not loud, were the 
anathemas breathed by those jockeys who, having 
manmuvered themselves into a good position, had 
contrived to “ get away” well. However, “ ’tis an 
ill wind which blows good to nobody;” aud these de¬ 
lays, annoying as they were to most of the parties 
concerned, were as much in favour of Oracle, as they 
were prejudicial to the interests of those who had 
backed “ Tartuffe.” 

Oracle, amongst other gifts of fortune, chanced to 
be blessed with a most amiable and placid temper, 
while Tartuffe, not possessing so philosophical a turn 
of mind, was apt to get excited in a. crowd, and the 
first false start completely unsettling him, he availed 
himself of the second to bolt half-way to Tattenham’s 
comer before his rider could pull him in; and even 
when that was accomplished he showed a decided 
preference for using his hind-legs only in progression, 
on Ids return to the starting-post, by his riotous and 
unmanageable conduct taking a great deal more out 
of himself than was by any moans prudent. 

Onee more, however, they are all in their places,— 
the word is again given, and they arc off,—Tartuffe 
springing away with a bound like that of a lion, and 
half dislocating his rider’s arms by a furious effort 
to “get his head.” As it so happened, that there 
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were two or three other " queer” tempered horses, 
who required careful handling, beside that of the Due 
d’Austerlitz, the pace at hrst was by no means so 
''good” as Slangsbj had wished it to be; nor could 
the jockey, riding Tartaffe, venture to improve it, for 
two reasons; in the first place, his horse was so 
excited that it required all his skill to prevent his 
running away with him ; in the second, his former 
attempt to bolt had sufficed to puff him, and lie re¬ 
quired “ saving,” to enable him to regain wind. In the 
meantime Oracle was going sweetly and easily, keep¬ 
ing up with his liorses in what appeared scarcely be¬ 
yond a cantor. When post the “ Comer,” however, 
Tartuffe had decidedly improved, and his rider, remem¬ 
bering his instructions, began to make play. As the 
pace increased, the “ first flight” became considerably 
more select, the " tender-hearted” ones gradually drop¬ 
ping in the rear. 

Up to this point Phosphorus had been leading, 
followed by Advance, Whisker, The Lynx, Gossip, 
and Challenger; but down the next slope Tartuffe 
came up, passed the other horses, and after running 
neck to neck with Phosphorus for about a quarter of 
a mile, took the lead, and kept it by about half a 
length, Oracle lying well up on the near side. This 
order they preserved till near the distance, when 
Lynx and Challenger put on the steam to dispute the 
leadership with Tartuffe, who appeared by no means 
disposed to relinquish the post of honour, and the 
pace grew decidedly severe, — in spite of which, 
Oracle continued insensibly to creep up to the others. 

At the distance Lynx found it “ no go,” and fell 
back beaten; Gossip taking his place, closely waited 
on by Phosphorus and Oracle; a few strides more, in 
which Oracle improved his position, and then the final 
straggle begins, whips and spurs go to work in ear¬ 
nest—^the pace is actually terrific—Gossip shuts up. 
Phosphorus retires from business, Oracle and Tartuffe 
ran neck and neck, dust flies, handkerchiefs wave, the 
spectators shout, when, just at the critical moment, 
the Frenchman’s horse shoots forward, as if propelled 
by some invisible power, the favourite is beaten by 
rather more than a head, and Tartuffe is winner of the 
Derby. 

(Tb i« conlinutd.) 


SMEDLEY ON MORAL EVIDENCE.' 

Ii is the law of our probationary condition, that 
every state and pursuit of life has its trials and dangers. 
The prosecution of knowledge, of all conceivable ob¬ 
jects, might seem at first sight an exception to this 
rule. Its calmness, its single devotion to truth, its 
unworldliness, its elevation, might appear to except it 
from all terrestrial and sordid influences. The very 
life of the man of science might seem a perpetual ascent 

“ Above the smoke and sUr of this dim spot 
Which men call earth;” 

(1) <‘ATi«atiM oa HonI Evidence: illuetrated bf numeroiu 
Exsinplet both of generd Princlplee and «f apeelfie Actloni.” By 
Edward Arthur Smedley.M.A. late Chaplain of Trinity College. 
Caabildgei Deighton. J.aa4bn: Bell. iSdO. 


and a proportionate ascent from its contaminations 
and pollutions. Bat it is not so. Tlie pursuit of 
science is purifying and ennobling; but it is the in¬ 
tellect that it purifies and ennobles, not the heart. 
Knowledge has its moral dangers as well as ignorance; 
and the desire of knowledge was indeed that very temp¬ 
tation which overthrew innocence, and tainted the moral 
constitution of human nature. While, therefore, the 
cultivation of abstract science is every way worthy of 
man, whose powers were formed to evolve it, and 
whose mind to enjoy it; while its elevating power is 
unquestionable, and its dignity recognised by all ac¬ 
quainted with the very idea, still it is not a region 
impervious to temptations, os indeed no province of 
human activity or indolence can be. It may have 
fewer than other walks of life; but it has peculiar 
dangers of its own, from which other positions are 
free. 

The fatal error of walking by sight rather than by 
faith is common to all stations and pursuits. It is not 
only a result of hnman corruption, but the natural 
consequence of the proximity of material objects, 
and the invisibility and absence of such as arc purely 
spiritual. From him who lies on the ground, a mole¬ 
hill will shut out a mountain; but this error takes a 
more subtle form with the mere mathematician and 
man of demonstration. He docs not walk by it 
is true; even sight is not warrant enough for him; he 
lives in demotislraUon. Mathematical truth is pure, 
incontrovertible truth; in this, and by this, he lives; 
but, while be ims^incs be is tlio faithful and favoured 
lover of trutli, entire in his allacliment, and sure of 
success in his suit, he is in danger of a grievous self- 
deception ; biicause matlicmatical facts are attained 
by a peculiar process, he too often rashly concludes 
that to all facts must be the same process of sub¬ 
stantiation applied. All propositions incapable of this 
kind of proof, lie holds iucapublc of any proof what¬ 
ever ; and as the (ruth of the Christian religion cannot 
be thus evinced, he holds it at least unproved, and, 
according to liis temperament, is more or less scep¬ 
tical. 

This fatal result is not the fault of science, but of 
the individual wlio narrows his mind to a single view, 
which, shutting out those wliich arc more just and 
liberal, leads him to ignore or disbelieve their very 
existence. Mathematical demonstration, to a rightly 
thinking mind, indicates the being and the soundness 
of moral. Many abstruse mathematical propositions 
have first taken the shape of moral evidence. There 
was good reason to believe that the squares of the 
sides of a right-angled triangle equalled those of the 
hypothenuse, before that truth was demonstrated ma¬ 
thematically. Tlie mathematician is led by a kind of 
moral evidence, to some truth which he assumes; and 
then, by analysis, he works back from his assumption 
to some axiom or proved truth, from which he eyn- 
thelicoUy proves his discovery. If, •then, even the 
mathematician, on his own principles, must sometimes 
admit the law of moral evidence, how should wc de- 
spisc.it in. other matters F Indeed, this law is much 
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more inflaential than vc arc inclined to suppose. The 
attraction of the earth is not proved by mathematical 
demonstration. True it is tliat we ascertain mathe¬ 
matically the consistency of observable phenomena 
with that hypothesis; and this is considered demon¬ 
strative, and is so. But the proof is wholly different 
from that whereby we discover the properties of 
geometrical figures, or deduce analytical conclusions. 
It is a purely moral proof. It amounts to this;— 
the hypothesis solves tJl phenomena; no other hypo¬ 
thesis has been advanced which could do so; it 
therefore is entitled to our universal acceptance. 
Mathematical truth, also, if rightly regarded, ought 
j to lead to a prepossession towards moral truth, or that 
I kind of truth which is valuable in practice, though 
; not mathematically true. It is mathematically untrue 
i that a finite arc is equal to its chord; but niathemati- 
, col considerations show that the same proposition is 
practically true in innumerable oases, as the engineer 
, daily experiences. It is mathematically untrue that 
solar rays are parallel: but the jirnposition is practi¬ 
cally true, ns every optician is aware. Yet the habit 
of contemplating demonstralious strictly maibematical 
tenqits the mind to disregard these legitimate results 
! of its speculations, and to be dissatisfied with an 
evidence which differs rather in kind than in cogency. 

Bishop Butler is tlic great iihilosophcr of moral 
evidence. Ilis ma-stcrly work pciTorms much more than 
it undertakes. It proves “ the analogy of religion to 
the constitution and course of natureand the in¬ 
ference that both have Ihc same Author is made more 
than obvious by his reasoning; but, in the process, 
he has exhibited the character and laws of that moral 
evidence on which religion is believed, and which is of 
such constant use in the conduct of life, both with 
' regard to temporal and eternal tilings. Mr. Smedley 
is an ardent admirer, and no unworthv disciple, of 
] that incomparable writer. Tlie arguments employed 
; by Butler to jirove religion by analogy Mr. Smedley 
I employs to prove it direct ly, and by moral cogency, 
j It has always appeared to us that the terms “ moral 
ecidence” "moral irttlh” arc somewhat misapplied. 
Tlicy are popularly used of arguments and positions 
which have no manner of connexion with ethics. IVe 
\ therefore subscribe to Mr. Smedlcy’s distinction be¬ 
tween intellectual and moral tnith:— 

** While the evidence of intellectual truth shows 
that tilings have been, an*, or will be, the evidence of 
moral truth shows that they have been, are, will be, 
ought to be. Thus, not only are we convinced that 
Queen Victoria is tlie sovereign of England; that 
Napoleon Buonaparte died at St. Helena; that a vine, 
if it produces fruit next autumn, will bear grapes and 
not apples; but also, that, if a man’s life is in danger, 
he ought to adopt means of preservation.” 

We regret that Mr. Smedley has not adhered rigidly 
to this sound and useful distinction, but has occa¬ 
sionally employed the term " moral evidence” for what 
is popularly so called, instead of his more accurate ex¬ 
pression, “ intellectual.” But, in mentioning this, we 
believe we are noticing the only blemish in his work. 


which is indeed a most admirable and clear investiga¬ 
tion of the nature both of moral and iutellcctaal 
evidence, and of the sure connection by which they lead 
up to the proof of Cluistiaiiity. 

Mr. Smedley briefly, but clearly, shows the moral 
evidence for man’s resimnsibility and a future judg¬ 
ment. In this process he concisely, but convincingly, 
demolishes the fallacy of Paley, that man has no inhe¬ 
rent moral sense, and that there is no natural intima¬ 
tion of a Divine law; a theory which vitiates the whole 
substance of the thoughtful and interesting “ Moral 
Philosophy,” and occasionally leads its author into 
conclusions on morals which charity must hope he 
never adopted in practice. His “ expediency” theory 
is well treated by Mr. Smedley. 

The line taken by Mr. Smedley, after definitions 
and illustrations of moral evidence, is the application 
of the evidence to religion. The difficulties of the 
inquirer arc met by moral evidence: natural religion 
is first proved; and, through the doctrine of a future 
judgment, way is made for the acceptance of Chris¬ 
tianity. This being now admitted, the responsibility 
of the inquirer is then pursued at some length, and 
objections to this fiart of the evidence met. His 
principle is next examined, which is obedience to God. 
lienee the duty of man towards God, his neighbour, 
and himself, is insisted on. Good and evil arc esti¬ 
mated in reference to the Divine will. The duty of 
regulating the instinctive moving principles, and 
keeping them in subordination, is then discussed, 
licvelation and Nature arc then compared, as evi¬ 
dencing and explaining each other; and the work ter¬ 
minates with reflections on the natural sinfulness of 
man—his condition since the fall—Christ’s mediation 
— the Holy Spirit — trust in God — and the future 
judgment. 

The work is, among its other recommendations, 
well suited fo present times, when, in the heat and 
distraction of party argument, men arc losing sight of 
the essentials of practical truth, and the principles of 
Christian charily. Though argumentative, it is not 
polemical. Its spirit is calm and philosophical; and 
its aims are directed at objects manifestly of great and 
enduring importance. It is therefore a book at all 
times worthy of study, but never more so than at 
a period when the mind is excited by temporary 
causes, and requires to be called back to everlasting 
truths and quiet contemplations. The sccjitic may 
read it for his direction, the Christian for his con¬ 
firmation, and both for interest and gratification. Mr. 
Smedley appears in it as a good disciple and preceptor 
in the highest and manliest school of Christian, moral, 
and intellectual philosophy; and we wish him every 
success of every kind in his valuable and useful 
labours. 


Indolence is a delightful but distressing state; we 
must be doing something to be happy. Action is no 
less necessary than thought to the instinctive tenden¬ 
cies of the human frame.— Hazliti. 
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REPLY TO HOOD’S «RBTROBPEOTIVB 
REVIEW” 

I Br IBBTA. 

Thk lives of some young mewy boys 
Mny be a round of tearless joys. 

Less ceasing than their top; 

But mine was one ungrateful storm— 

I iras head-boy of Sorrow’s form, 

And there, alas, I stop! 

The hearth bestow'd our only cricket. 

The eaves our bats; we had no wickot, 

Ho matches e’er came off. 

Some might have hoops and balls cnoo’— 

The only hoop I ever knew. 

Turned into hooping-cough! 

I had no friends to bear me up, 

Except the lusty “ rodding-roi)c," 

And then my back wad bare— 

’Twas very well to share the cake, 

And thus a candid Mend to make— 

1 had no cake to share ! 

Perhaps when I first beheld “ Amo,” 

Deep in my heart it seem’d to go, 

And all my frame seem’d loving; 

But soon my love so weaken’d grew, 

’Twas all the jilted verb could do 
To keep my love from roving ! 

The swinging cane e'er bore the scents 
Of “ Hinds’" or else " Kane’s Elements,” 

The birch grew gaunt and yellow; 

A willow-stick, a weeping one, 

Had spread its sobbing influence on 
The fate of eveiy fellow ! 

And then to hear the old school-bell 
“ Bing in,” 'twas surely pleasure’s knell, 

A stop to all our joy. 

Are these the sports, then, of v'our schooler. 

To quake beneath the cruel ruler, 

That rules each little boy 1 

The only pleasant time I knew 
Was that which in the garden grew 
’Neath the large apple-tree. 

’Mid hopes and plans just then we live, 

Our moods are but indicative 
Of what we soon shall be I 

And though the lives of some young boys 
May be a round of tearless joys. 

Less ceasing tlian their top: 

Yet mine was one ungrateful storm, 

I was head-boy of Sorrow’s form. 

And there, alas, I stop ! 

—♦- 

THE CAPTIVE OP PETERWARDEIN: 

AK IirCtDEKX IN THE IIHKGABUN WAB. 

Tratulatedfrom the “Eemte deg Deux Mondeg.’* 

Ten days after our arrival at Eszek, the Ban Jella- 
diioh was desirous of conveying his troops by steam 
down the Danube, in order to direct them rapidly upon 
Hlok, fifteen leagues below Eszek, but having learned 
that the Hungarians had raised some earth-works at 
Palanka on the left bank, and had mounted them 
with cannon, he resolved to cany them by landing a 
brigade at Bukin, a village on the left bank below 
Palanka, and sent me forward in order to reconnoitre 
the banks of the river between these two villages. 


I started from E-szek on iho 19th of May, at night¬ 
fall, and on the morrow, about ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, reached the village of Opatovaez. It was there 
I was to meet some pioneers charged with conveying 
me in a boat to the opposite bank; but these fellows 
had not yet arrived. After having waited for them 
a long time to no purpose, I obtained a boat from 
the principal man of the village, and taking three 
peasants as rowers, pushed out into the middle of the 
stream. The weather was frightful—^the boat, forced 
upon one side by the wind, was filling with water, 
and threatened every instant to go to the bottom. At 
last I arrived in front of Bukin, and having found a 
place where the depth of the Danube allowed a 
steamer to approach near enough to the bonk to land 
the troops, I leaped ashore, and repaired to a small 
windmill established on a boat near the bank of the 
river. 1 carried a musket in my hand. For fear of 
surprise, 1 cried out for the miller to come to me—-he 
was a German, appeared to be well disposed, mid gave 
me all needful information as to the state and direc¬ 
tion of the road by wbicli tJie brigade must advmico 
through the woods, in order to surprise Palanka. My 
three boatmen, not daring to approach the shore, 
wanted to stop, but the distance was too great to 
enable me to see whether there were miy guns ranged 
along the bank of the river, or on a sjiot where some 
liouscs built along the shore still concealed me from 
observation: 1 forced them to row me until the boat 
was but a short disLance from the shore,—and then 
stood upright, fixing my attention upon the open 
square of the village. At this moment a Hungarian 
officer and fifteen men, armed with fusils, issued from 
behind a house; I seized mr gun, took aim at the 
officer, and exclaimed,—“ Halt there! I avill fire 
upon the first man of you that steps forward.” He 
stopped short, and cried out to my boatmen to laud. 

“ Ilow off, row off, into the stream,” I commanded them, 
in a voice rendered menacing by peril. These cowards, 
apprehensive of a discharge, leaped out of the boat, 
and marched along Ihe shore, one only excepted, who, 
to help me to escape, pushed the boat out into the | 
current. I then threw down my fusil, seized the oar, . 
and struck out for the middle of ilic river; but the 
Hungarian soldiers, rusliing into the water up to ■ 
their waists, pointed their guns at me, and seized a 
rope which hung behind the boat, and dragged me to ; 
the shore. I trembled all over with rage. "Pear , 
nothing,” said the officer to me; " we are not going to 
shoot you.” He then ordered their wagons to be got 
ready, and politely requested me to mount with Mm 
into the first; he sat himself by my side, and placed 
my gun between )iis knees. Two pandours, whom he 
had ordered to load their guns, took their seats 
behind us; the boatmen were put into the two other 
vehicles, and we started forward at a gallop. 

The road followed the left bank of the Danube. 

1 closely observed the ground, ready to leap into the 
river, and escape by swimming, wherever the road ran 
close enough to the shore, but everywhere on our 
I right was a wide extent of meadows and marshes, and 
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tlie Hungarians might have recaptured and shot mn | 
before I could have reached the Danube. When we 
passed through the conflagrated vitlage of Futlak, I 
got down from the vehicle for a moment, with af¬ 
fected indifference, but one of the Pandonrs jumped 
out as quickly as myself. I saw that 1 must give up 
all hopes of escape, and chewed up bU the papers which 
might have furnished the Hungarians with any infor¬ 
mation as to our plans. At midnight we arrived at 
Neusatz. The officer who conducted me placed me 
in the hands of a captain of the regiment of Ferdinand 
D’Este (one of those which had betrayed their oath), 
and left me with the corpt de garde. The soldiers, 
who still bore the imperial colours, had preserved that 
profound respect, and that attachment to their leaders, 
wliich are the inherent virtues of an Austrian soldier. 
They brought me some bread and fresh water, and 
with affectionate care, spread out a blanket upon a 
bench in order that I might repose more comfortably. 
One of them having begun to speak of the Emperor 
in an insulting manner, the others compelled him to bo 
silent—their military education had developed in their 
hearts a feeling of delicacy, with which I was greatly 
touched. 

At daybreak, as soon as a passage was opened by 
closing up the bridge of boats, which the Hungarians 
kept open during the night lest it should be destroyed 
by flre-rafts, the offincr conducted me into the fortress 
of Peterwardein, before General Pcrczcl, the com¬ 
mandant. 1 entered, saluted him proudly, and 
communicated to him my name. Pcrczcl endeavoured 
to put on the air of a man of the world, and said 
with affected politeness—“ I shall ask you no ques¬ 
tions about the operations of your army, I know 
beforehand that you would give no reply to them; for 
the rest, we know very well where the Pan now is, and 
await him with the utmost impatience. 1 may perhaps 
be entitled to shoot you, but we arc not the set of 
uncivilized savages your army arc pleased to imagine. 
You will remain a prisoner here,” he continued, after 
the lapse of a moment. He then called an officer who 
conducted me into a casemate, or vaulted room, some 
eight feet broad and twenty long; the descent into it 
wits by three steps, aud it was lighted by a window on 
a level with the ground, four feet broad and three 
feet high, iutended as an embrasure for a cannon, and 
defended by strong iron bars. It commanded a look¬ 
out over the fosse aud counterscarp. At noon the 
provost charged with the care of the prisoners entered 
the cell, followed by a soldier bearing something to 
cat. The provost, who still wore the imperial uniform, 
appeared to be about fifty; his hair was already white, 
but a glance full of fire flashed from bis grey eyes. 
His manner was grave and melancholy. As soon as 
the soldier had left us, he sat down on my couch, and 
began to talk with me; he told me how he liad served 
forty years in a battalion of greimdicrs; he spoke of 
the emperor with respect; aud, as I thought, seemed 
anxious to obtain my conGdence; but 1 watched him, 
and held him in suspicion. At length he wished me 
a good night, aud took his leave. 

VOL. XIII. 


1 passed the whole afternoon in contriving a plan 
of escape. 1 examined the bars of the window, and 
having discovered a long piece of iron among a heap 
of old broken furniture thrown into the ebrner, 1 
hid it away—tliis iron was quite strong enough to 
enable me to spring the lock, but I saw at once that 
I must give up the attempt to escape through the door 
which opened into the interior of the fortress. 1 should 
have been obliged, supposing this obstacle removed—^to 
cross two lines of the fortifications, and the advanced 
posts of the Hungarians—the thing was impossible. I 
endeavoured to bend the bars of the window, but they 
were too massive—nevertheless, I afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded in getting out two, so that I was able to push 
my head between them. It was not from the inside of 
the casemate that I had any chance of escaping—by 
the door or by the window fl^ht was alike impossible, 
aud the walls too were six feet thick. 

At noon on the following day, the 22d of May, the 
Provost entered the casemate as before; he told me 
ho had orders to allow me to take an hour’s exercise. 

I tried to appear indiiferent, but could scarcely con- j 
ceal my delight—for I was now able to devise new 
methods of making my escape. The Provost took 
me to an esplanade planted with trees, surrounded 
with steep grassy slopes, which led up to the ram¬ 
parts. At the foot of the ramparts flowed the 
Danube; I saw at once the possibility of escape, by 
throwing myself into the river and swimming away; 
but I resolved to wait some days to reflect maturdy 
upon my plan before I carried it into execution. The 
Provost began again to s[)eak of the Emperor, of his 
own devotion to the Imperial cause—(he was a 
Slavonian of Eszek,) but 1 stood on my guard, con¬ 
vinced that he had his orders to play this part to 
worm himself into my confidence, aud get out of me 
our plans and our strength. 1 had no longer a 
shadow of doubt, when on the morrow, he said to me 
with an excitement which brought tears into his eyes, 
" Captain, I have a heavy weight upon my mind, I 
cannot support tliis Hungarian tyranny. Is the 
Emperor then powerless ? How arc we to deliver 
ourselves from this thraldom ? Ah! Captain, if it 
could but be shortly.” Softly, patience, Kuss- 
maneck, (such was the name of the Provost,) 
patience, that will come in due time, I said to him 
with a smile, looking at him with a sarcastic air, 
that he might see I was not to be the dupe of his 
fine sentiments of fidelity. “ How are we to obtain 
our deliverance ? ” ho continued without being at all 
disconcerted; “ has the Ban then a powerful army ?” 
This last question confirmed me more strongly in 
my ill opinion of the man. 

Nevertheless, on the 24th, after having walked by 
my side for some time in silence, Kussmaiieck said 
to me; “ There are here several of us attached by 
heart, as well os by our oaths, which we have never, 
violated, to the emperor. We are here in spite of 
ourselves.” He then stopped and looked into my 
face, as if hesitating to siieak, as though he wished to 
confide something to me, but was afraid to do so. 

N 
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The expression of his countcuance was so sincere, 
that it gave me conQdence in him, and 1 ceased to 
reply to liis words by a smile of incredulous doubt. 
“Two subaltern artillery officers,” he continued, 
** a young Croat named Gerberich, the proprietor of 
the bridge of boats, and I myself, are ready to run all 
risks to reestablish the emperor’s authority within the 
fortress.”—^The Provost hesitated yet a moment,— 
“and so, to tell you the whole, we have at command. 
Captain, the means of writing to Colonel Mamnla; 
we can even get to him by creeping in a boat along 
the shore of the Danube by night. It is thus that 
Brauensteiu, the subaltern, was able to arrange signals 
with him, iuforniing him when the Hungarians 
were getting ready for the attack, from one of 
the redoubts of the line of circuinvallation the 
house of Brauensteiu is visible. When the Hun¬ 
garians were proposing to attack the Colonel, the 
subaltern gave notice to him by placing a light in 
liis window at night, and if in the daytime, by 
hanging out a black cloak against the white wall 
of the house. Captain,” continued Kussinancck, 
“ you arc our superior in rank, you must be our 
leader, we mast hazard everything; and the moment 
is propitious. At night there arc but fifteen hundred 
men in the fortress, the rest of the garrison encamp 
at the ‘ Tele du Pout,’ in Neusatz, and it takes 
more tluin two hours to close the bridge of boats 
and reestablish the passage.” I recommended him 
to ascertain the exact number of the soldiers in the 
fortress, to inform himself of tlie strength of the 
guard charged with the care of the gates, to find out 
the days wlteu the Honveds were on duty, and I 
arranged with him to let me speak with the two 
subalterns at our usual hour of exercise. 

I employed a part of the night in considering by 
what means we could second a nocturnal attack by 
Colonel Mamula, and give eutrancu to his troops by 
seizing one of the gates of the fortress. An idea 
came into my head: Xussmaneck had told me that 
he held prisoners in other casemates near my own; 
namely, eighty soldiers of Croatian and Slavonian 
regiments condemned to hard labour—some for ten 
years, others for fifteen or twenty, by the Imperial 
councils of w'ar during the year that preceded the 
revolt. These convicts W'crc all Croats or Slavonians, 
for the Hungarians had given their liberty to such of 
Ihcir nation as were fouud^among them, and had 
incorporated them into their Honved regiments. 
These soldiers were all condemned for robbery with 
violence and assassination, or murder committed with¬ 
out premeditation. Kussmancck miglit strike their 
irons—they might give us their help. The hope of 
liberty, the desire of vengeauce, and a feeling of 
national hatred, would convert these unbridled men, 
acrust/micd to the sight of bloodshed, into a troop 
ready to undertake wiythiug, forced as they wonld be 
to perish, rather than stop short in their work when 
once the signal should be given them. 

The next day, at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
Xussmaneck took me out, and conducted me near the 

L; 


ramparts. Brauenstein and Kraue (the two subalterns) 
walked up and down, apparently as if unconcerned; he 
made them a signal, and they followed ns into a 
narrow path formed by some piles of wood arrayed as 
in a timber-yard. Brauensteiu was fair, pale, and 
apparently delicate. Kraue was broad in the shoulders, 
with a largo head, heavy eyebrows, and a firm and 
steady expression. We agreed upon the way in 
which everything should be conducted. Xussmaneck 
during tlic night was to liberate tlio convicts, who 
were to be formed beforehand into four bodies of four- 
and-twcuty each. The muskets of the guard who 
guarded the gate of tlie fortress ou the side next 
Belgrade were ranged by night before the guard-house 
whilst the soldiers slept—a single sentinel had charge 
of them. To rush ui>ou this sentinel, seize the 
thirty muskets, put to deatli tlic sleeping soldiers, 
and obtain possession of the gale—such was the 
measure with which we were to begin; and as the 
captain, I was to be tlic leader of this band. 
Xussmaneck, with another four-aud-lwenty convicts, 
was to seize upon llircc pieces of cannon wiiich during 
the niglit remained loaded, and the match lighted 
npon the esplanade ready in rase of attack, and once 
miister of these guns lie was to draw up his troop | 
against the rampart, turn the guns round, and hold I 
himself ready to fire upon the Hungarians. Braiicn- ; 
stein and Kraue charged tiicmselves with the conduct ! 
of the other troojts, and with them were to enter into \ 
the barracks and seize on the niuskels of the sleeping ^ 
soldiers. While this was going on, Colonel Mamula, 
apprised by a discharge of musketry, was to push on . 
some Imdies of cavalry full gallop for the gate which \ 
I held with my men, and then throw himself into the 
fortress at the head of all his infantry. Without 
exaggerating our forces and our chances, and even : 
supposing that part of the plan sliould fail, we should 
still be in a position to maintain the fight and keep 
open tlie Belgrade gale during half an hour, for our 
men would be forced to fight to the death rather than 
surrender to be afterwards massacred or shot. It 
was ncceasiuy to write to Colonel Mamula to arrange 
with him bis plan of attack and give him all the > 
necessary details. Gerberich had himself proposed to 
carry to the Colonel the papers wc should have . 
to send him; he was the only one who now had it in ! 
his power to accept this dangerous mission. At : 
a time when the Hungarians had not as yet doubled 
their outposts, Brauenstein and Kraue had succeeded 
in gliding througli Die lines and eluding their vigi¬ 
lance ; but now, this seemed to be almost impossible. 
As to Gerberich, by pretending that he liad some busi¬ 
ness between the fortress and the inner line of the 
outposts, he miglit obtain a permit to visit them, and 
afterwards contrive to slip across the outposts into 
the open country;—it was undoubtedly to risk bis 
life, but this he was prepared to do. 

At last, when everything was arranged, in order 
that I might not have to reproach myself with letting 
these men rush blindly upon tlieir deaths, I told them 
plainly, that if our enterprise should not succeed, ok 
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if it should happen to be discovered, nothing could 
save us, and that we should be all of us infallibly shot. 
I then watched the expression of their countenances. 
Brauensteut replied to me, calmly, “ Captain, we are 
not afraid of death: whether we arc shot in this 
place, or killed by musketry upon the field of battle 
like our comrades in the army, mutters little, it is a 
soldier’s death. I wish to serve the emperor as I 
have sworn to do; and, if it must be so, die for the 
emperor like a brave soldier; and may God enable me 
to do so!” he exclaimed, raising his hand with the 
utmost energy. 

These brave men were all married, and had each of 
them several children. “Well!” said I to them, to 
assure myself for the last time of their firmness, 
“if everything should succeed, it is I who have every¬ 
thing to win. The emperor will give me the cross of 
Maria Theresa, and I am decided rather to risk 
everything than die by inches in this casemate; but 
as to yourselves, you will get no other reward than a 
medal of merit, or perhaps the grade of an officer. If 
we arc all shot, what is to become of your wives and 
children ?” “ The emperor will lake care of them,” 
replied Kiissmaucek. I then wrung their hands 
with warmth, and took my leave of them, and 
Kus.smaucck recondueted me to my casemate. 

I passed all the remainder of the day in writing to 
Colo)icl Mamulu on a slij) of fine paper, which when 
rolled up was not thicker than my little finger, and 
was but three inches in length. I gave it lo 
Kussmancck to hand over lo Gcrberich, and told 
him lo charge him expressly not to conceal the |)aj)er 
ill ins boots or clothes, but to hold it crushed up in 
his hand, so that he might swallow it if he were 
arrested; but Hraucnstcin, having learned during the 
evening that some change was to be made among the 
troops having charge of the posts, moved also, as I 
believe, by tlie noble desire of partaking in every 
danger, desired to transmit these concluding ]iar- 
ticulars to Colonel Mamula. His handwriting was 
large, he neglected to use thin paper, and not¬ 
wit hslandiiig my advice, he siilTered Gcrberich to 
put the two letters between the cloth and lining 
of his coat. 

Gerberich had procured a permit signed by the 
commandant of the fortress, allowing him to go to one 
of his vineyards situated upon the circle of the 
Hungarian outposts. On the 27th, at noon, he left 
the fortress, and was to return the same evening with 
a reply from Colonel Mamula. I crouched down 
in the opening of the window, whence, by pressing 
my face against the bars, I could see the bridge 
which crossed the fosse in front of the Belgrade gate. 
It was by this gale that Gcrberich was to re-enter in 
the evening. 1 was not without uneasiness, but not¬ 
withstanding ready for any event. It had just struck 
three o’clock; 1 heard steps in the corridor, the 
grounding of muskets fell on my ear, the door opened, 
Kussmaneck appeared on the threshold; an officer 
and four soldiers pushed him by the shoulders into 
the middle of the casemate; the officer stopped, 


regarded me a long while with an expressiou of ill 
suppressed fnry, then departed and left me alo&e 
with Kussmaneck. 

We were both oppressed by our feelings, and nnable 
to speak to each other. It would have been unmanly 
to express regret; Kussmaneck paced up and down 
the casemate, his hands crossed behind his back. 1 
sat down on niy bed, stunned by the ideas that 
crowded in upon my brain. I felt most painfully 
excited, and in order to overcome this, I said at 
length to Kussmaneck, while trying to appear calm: 
“Well, what is it they are going to do with us P” 

“ You know it well, Captwn,’’ he calmly replied; “we 
shall all be shot before the four-aud-twenty hours have 
passed over us.” A few moments afterwards, and they 
came to fetch him and imprison him in another place. 

1 passed the whole evening walking up and down the 
casemate, suppressing the beating of my lieart, and 
trying to quiet myself by the reflection, that 1 was 
in the same situation os the officer who, mortally 
wounded in battle, knows that be has but a few hours ' 
to live. During these hours, 1 said to myself, he has 
to struggle with his sufferings, while 1 am still at this 
moment full of life and strength. Towards midnight, 
worn out with emotion, I stretched myself upon my 
pallet and fell into a profound sleep. 

On the morrow, the 28th of May,I awoke about seven | 
in the morning. 1 felt myself full of vigour; 1 went 
to the window; the weather was superb. I concluded 
that all the population of the city woidd pour forth to 
see the execution, and I resolved to show these Hun¬ 
garians with what intrepidity the soldiers of the 
emperor could march to their deaths; incessantly 
repeating to myself, with a feeling of pride, “ I am a 
gentleman, and an officer of the emperor.” 

At nine, a Hungarian provost came in search of 
me. Two soldiers marched in my rear. The street 
was full of people. I passed before these groups 
with a lofty front. 1 was conducted into the hall 
where the council was held: seven officers and a 
military auditor were seated round a table : my eyes 
endeavoured to read on their countenances the feelings 
with which they were animated. One young officer 
turned away his bead, as if his heart hud bef^orchaud 
protested against the judgment; the others were serious 
and impassable, or wore an ironical smile upon their 
lips. The chief of the council asked me, while handily 
me the roll of paper taken upon Gerberich, “ Is this 
your writing ? " “ It is,” was my reply. He then 
put to me for form the usual questions prescribed by 
military law; then the provost conducted me into 
another hall. My four companions were there. I went 
up lo them and wrung their hands, while endeavouring 
to conceal from them my I'erliiigs. Kussmaneck was 
calm: his features, worn by age, displayed nothing 
but indifference and resignation. Kraue was quiet, 
but bis look bad lost nothing of its audacity; his lips 
smiled in disdain. Braucustein alone appeared to be 
powerfully affected; he was youthful and handsome; 
some big tears rolled down liis checks; he lifted up 
to me Lis large blue eyes, and said, “ I weep for my 
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wife and poor little children.” “ Courage! courage! 
Brauenstein the emperor will take care of them,” 1 
replied, in a tone which I still endeavoured to keep 
firm, feeling his own emotion stealiug over me. 
Gcrbericli I deeply pitied: he was the youngest of 
the whole. IJi^d by his attachment for the imperial 
cause, he had come forward to share our dangers, and 
now he was about to die. There he stood, supported 
by the wail; the anticipation of death caused his teeth 
to chatter, and his entire frame to tremble. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian ofiicers had deliberated, 
and one of them crossed the hall, lioldiug a paper in 
his hand. I had assisted several times at councils of 
war, and knew that this paper was the .sentence of 
death, which he carried for signature to tlie com¬ 
mandant of the fortress. At the end of some minutes 
the provost placed me, as well as my companions, 
between a dozen soldiers, who were to recouduct us 
to prison while awaiting the execution. 1 walked the 
foremost. I heard tlic word erschossen (to be shot) 
repeated around me. I saw upon a balcony a couple 
of men and a young woman: the young men raised 
their hats as I passed, and the young woman put forth 
her hand, in which she held a handkerchief, as if to 
give me encouragement. Houbtlcss they were some 
family attached to the imperial cause. 1 raised my 
head and smiled at them, as if to say that 1 would 
not flinch, but do it honour. I cnl.ered my casemate: 
the door,kcpt by two soldiers,remained open, and 1 saw 
afar, in the chamber which Kussmancek had occupied, 
his wife and daughter, who were uttering tin: most dis¬ 
tressing groans—it seems to me that ] can hear them 
still. “My fatlicr! my father!” cried tlic poor girl, 
with a loud voice, as if to call him to her: she raised 
convulsively her arms above her head, then, trcnihliug 
and exhausted, supported herself by licr forehead 
against the wall. 1 pitied them ; but at length their 
crics and wailings disturbed me: they forced me to 
thiuk upon my mother and her grief, and 1 felt tliat I 
was becoming unmanned. I had ]ircserved a ring 
u{)on wliicii a little diamond was mounted. 1 <lrcw it 
from my finger, and wrote upon one r>f the inincs,— 
“ .kdicu I dear parents. 1 am about to he sliot. I 
am tranquil aud resigned. 1 die full of fait.h and 
liope. Dear mother, my ouly grief is your own.” I 
then took off the riband my cross, in order to 
place it over my heart when led to execution, and, 
sitting OB my bed, 1 retraced in memory the ancient 
recollections of my family. I recalled every detail of 
the heroic death of Lord Strafford, which I had never 
read without fecliug myself moved to admiration. I 
tried to maintain a kindred firmness of soul. The 
illusions that 1 liad nourished iu my heart 1 was now 
called upon to abandon; bat at this supreme moment 
1 might still hope to acquire an increase of lionour. 

Tbe clock sounded the hours—two o’clock, three 
o’clock had passed^tlie execution was to have taken 
place within tbe four-Bnd4wenty hours. A ray of 
hope shot into my heart; but it entirely deprived me 
of calmness. I now became powerfully excited. All 
the rest of the day I walked rapidly up and down 


my casemate, seeking to wear down by fatigue my 
mental and bodily uneasiness. Exhausted at length, 
I flung myself upon my couch. Next moruing, at 
nine o’clock, the Hungarian provost. Mowed by four 
soldiers, came in quest of me. 1 was calm and 
tranquil, and felt no further emotion wheu they sitid 
they wore to conduct mo once more into the hall of 
council, where the Hungarian ofiicers were together. 
At the orders of the leader, two old men were brought 
in, aud the provost demanded of me which of them 
had offered me money. This they did for the following 
reason: tlie proprietor of the bridge of boats, named 
Bobek, a citizen of Pctcrwardcin, ricli, and devoted to 
tbe emperor, being secretly informed, some days 
before, by Brauenstein, that an enterprise was pre¬ 
paring to restore tbe fortress into the hands of the 
emperor, had approached me while walking about 
under the custody of Kussmaneck. He told me tliat 
if I had need of money, liis fortune, amassed by the 
toll and construction of the bridge of boats over tlic 
Danube, was at the emperor’s service, and that he 
would advance me wliatcvcr money I might require. 
In consequence of tliis, I had mentioned in the papers 
taken on Gerhcricli that I had no need of money, 
with which an inhabitant of the city had offered to 
furnish me. The irritated Hungarians knew not upon 
whom to fix their su$i>icions. Wlicn I told them that 
I had never set eyes on these old men, the chief of 
the council ordered tlicm to fetch another of tlic 
townspcoplc; but 1 then exclaimed, with a linn aud 
resolute voice, “ It is of no avail, since I will never 
point out the man who offered me tliat money.” I 
learned aftenrards that Bobek, finding tlicy were iu 
search of the person who had oficred money to the 
Austrian officer, in order to carry out the jilot, had 
believed that he was on the point of being discovered, 
and knowing that lie would infallilily be shot, had 
been seized with violent cramps, and was a dead man 
the following morning Bobek, not knowing bow tlie 
oiler Ik- mode to me hud beronie known to the Hun¬ 
garians, may well have imagined that the fear of death 
had wrung from me a confession of it, nnd that tlins 
I had bet rayed him. This idea tormented me for a 
long time afterwards. 

I was reconduclcd into my casemate. 'Two long 
days passsed away. At some moments I recovered 
my ho|)CS; but I repulsed from my heart the struggles 
which these hopes, wliicli might prove to be deceptive, 
kept up with the gloomy resolution which sustained 
me. Hope seemed at instants to restore me to life, 
and then, a moment afterwards, she gave me up agaiu 
to death: 1 thrust her angrily from me. 

On Thursday, the 31st of May, the provost told mo 
that the sentence of the council of war had been sent 
to Debreezin to the Hungarian ministry by General 
Paul Kiss, who liad replaced Perezel in the command of 
the fortress. I estimated the number of days required 
by the courier to return from Debreezin. Knowing 
that the army of the Ban must be on its march, I 
invoked it with my whole soul, hoping that its approach 
might perhaps bring me some favourable chance, and 
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eveu that when the reply from Debreczin should reach 
the city, they would not dare to execute the sentence 
while the Ban was in presence of the fortress. The 
time rolled away in those gloomy alternatives. At 
length, on the morning of the 12th of June, the cannon 
I began to thunder over my head and about the ram- 
j parts. The Hungarians did not cease firing during 
I the whole day. In the evening a red glare lighted up 
I all the counterscarp, and I imagined that the suburbs 
must be on fire. On the following day, in flic after¬ 
noon, the camion began to thunder again, but the 
firing ceased at the end of half an hour. Every day I 
heard some discharges of artillery. I thus knew that 
the army of the Ban was before Neusatz, and invested 
the fortress on the left bank, and the courier sent to 
Debreczin could not effect his return. 1 recovered 
some of my hopes; but us, towards the end of June, 
the cannon ceased its roar during several days, I 
concluded that the Ban had retired. I afterwards 
found the Ban in fact had attacked the " tetc du pont ” 
of the bridge which unites the city of Nemsatz to the 
fortress of Peterwardein. The Hungarians opened 
upon Neusatz the fire of a hundred and-tweiity pieces 
of artillery, forced the Ban to abandon the city, wliich 
was thus reduced to ashes. 

The 2d of July, as I paced slowly up and down 
my casemate, I saw a Hungarian olficer, a captain of 
artillery, crossing the threshold. Uc stopped a moment 
to look me full in the face: I continued my walk; 

I w hen he seized the sentinel by the shoulder, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ Take care that dog docs not escape you, or 
you shall answer for it.” Then, as I passed before 
liim, he shook his fist at me, with a visage inflamed 
with wrath, and said, “Yes, yes, you base black and 
white} hound: I must see to it that you arc shot.” 
1 imagined (he sentence of death must have arnred 
from Debreczin. My strength suddenly left me; a 
piercing cramp convulsed iiiy chest, and I was obliged 
to throw myself upon my pallet. One of the soldiers, 
alarmed at the cries of pain which my suiferings now 
and then wrung from me, told one of bis comrades to 
go and seek a physician. The physicitm speedily 
arrived; but, ns he approiichcd me, and, agonised with 
pain, 1 called to him to request his help, the provost 
I desired him to go out. Pury restored to me my 
strength: 1 rushed on the provost, to seize him by the 
throat and revenge myself: the provost leaped out of 
I the casemate, and the sentinel stopped me with his 
I musket. At the end of half-an-hour, the military phy- 
I sician-in-chief cntcrod my casemate: he felt my pulse, 
I and toward evcnii^ a soldier brought to me a bottle. 
I I drank its contents, and, feeling a great heat through 
I my whole body, I imagined that I had been poisoned. 
I The commandant of the fortress, I thought, dares not 
! have me shot, for fear of having to answer for my death, 
if some day the chances of war should force him to 
capitulate; but now it will be supposed that I have 
been carried off by the cholera. The night appeared 
wearily long. The physician returned about eight 
o’clock. 1 had resolved to draw from him a statement 
(1) Tbc imsethU coloun. . 


of my condition. “Doctor, doctor,” I said to him, 
“ I am poisoned: tell mo the truth.” “ No, no,” he 
cried, with a voice full of emotion; “never would I 
have consented to anything of the sort.” lie took 
my hand; some tears rolled down his cheeks: " No, 
never! ” he continued: "I liavc a wife and children, 
and I fear the judgment of God.” 

I was weak, but tranquil. I prayed God to leave 
me my energy. I felt youth struggle with the malady 
within me, and I soon recovered my entire strength. 
I sat me down on the window, whence I could see 
the bridge by pas.sing my head between the bars. In 
the morning the first beams of the sun penetrated 
obliquely into my casemate; it was a great delight to 
me to warm myself in their bcucGcent glow, and to 
follow them to the moment when the day, os it rolled 
on, brought back the obscurity of my prison. Before 
my window, on the counterscarp, and on a dry part 
of the fosse, were encamped some poor families, whose 
bouses in the suburbs had been burned down. These 
unhappy beings were without shelter, and almost 
without food: the cholera was decimating them; and 
almost every day I saw some of them carried away in 
a blanket. I remember one child, about twelve years 
old; 1 heard him crying out for several days together. 
His screams of agony resembled those of a wild beast. 
The malady contracted all his limbs: I saw him coil 
himself up and bury his head between his knees, then 
on a sudden throw himself at full length, violently 
jerking out his arms. A woman, doubtless his mother, 
hung over him, and sustained his head. One evening 
I perceived that he moved no longer, and I imagined 
that he must be dead. 

The 12th of July, during the night, I was awakened 
by the groturding of muskets on the pavement of the 
corridor; an officer followed by four soldiers entered 
my casemate, holding a lantern in his hand. I leaped 
from my bed, and raised myself before him; he passed 
the lamp up to my face, then walked round the 
casemate, scrutinising the walls, and finally went 
away. 1 heard the clang of muskets in the neigh¬ 
bouring casemate, and supposed it was the inspecting 
officer engaged in making liis round. 

The time dragged slowly along; every morning I 
wrote the day and the month on my window-pane 
with the little diamond of my ring. I strove to 
forget my situation, and my mind wandered freely 
among the green plains of Styria, or among the 
mountains of Switzerland. Some verses of an elegy 
by Titus Strozzi often came to my mcmoiy, and 1 
wrote them upon the pane:— 

Sed jam snrama venit Tatis nrgentibus bora 
An I ncc arnica mihi, nec milii mater adcst; 

Altera ut ore legal properas suspiria vitas. 

Altera uti condat lumina et ossa legal. 

The remembrance of these verses delighted mo—it 
was a consolation to me to read them over once again. 
Notwithstanding, I soon recovered all my strength; 
I desired to live. The hope of some day avenging 
myself excited, sustained me. I passed almost the 
whole day crouched in the entrance of the window j 
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some persons often stopped to look at me. I then 
precipitately retired for fear of attracting the at¬ 
tention of the sentinel. One day 'when the sun was 
setting, a young woman passed along the bridge 
holding some flowers in her hand; she stopped, and 
knowing probably that I was an officer of the em¬ 
peror, she palled the flowers to pieces, and threw 
them towards the bars of my window. I wished I 
had been able to thank her for this token of sympatliy, 
which gave me extreme comfort. Several times also, 
I observed a young priest upon the bridge: when 
he found himself alone, he stopped and saluted me. 

The 21st of July, the provost told me that Krane 
had died in the casemate where he had been conllncd, 
and that he had desired to bid me adieu. Tlie 27lh, 
in the morning, he entered anew into my cell. His 
countenance was bathed in s\#eat, his eyes were fixed 
upon the ground, he wiped with his handkerchief some 
drops of blood which stained his collar. “ Captain,” he 
said to me, “Kussmaneck, Brauenstcin, and Gerberich, 
have just been shot; for yourself, you are to remain 
here a prisoner.” 1 would not fasten upon this 
hope. I feared lest I was reserved for execution in 
the afternoon or on the following day. It was not 
till the morrow, the 28lh of July, on the evening when 
the provost told me the execution had taken place in 
consequence of the order received in Debrccsin, I hat 
I comprehended that 1 was out of danger. Tlic 
presence of the Ban before Heusatz had delayed the 
arrival of the Conner from Bebreezin, and when the 
sentence was sent to Georgey, in order to receive his 
sanction, the imperial army had everywhere advanced 
triumphantly into the heart of Hungary, under the 
command of General Haynau. Wlicther Georgey 
had been urged by compassion, or whether he feared 
for the future at a moment when the Hungarian cause 
appeared to be lost, he refused to sign the sentence 
which was to condemn an officer to death. 

hfy three companions all died courageously; they 
felt themselves soldiers of the emperor. The years 
which they had passed in the army had given them that 
lofty pride of caste which they had never belied, and 
their heroic death was a final testimony of their 
devotion.' 

At last, on the 23d of August, the provost came 
to announce that he had orders to conduct me to the 
Commandant of the fortress. We traversed the 
square, and I knew not hov^to admire sufficiently the 
blue sky, and the green trees upon the esplanade. 
The Commandant paced pensively up and down his 
chamber; his face was pale and thin, and his coun¬ 
tenance wore an air of gloom. “ The chances of war 
have turned against us,” he said; “the cause of 
Hungary is lost. The army of Georgey exists no 
longer. He has been forced to lay down his arms; 
here is a letter which a messenger from him has just 
brought me. He urges me to give up the fortress, 
and on the demand of General Haynau, he requires 
me to restore you to liberty. You are free, but remain 

(I) It should be observed that the emperor took care of the 
tamilies of these unbsppx men. 


in your casemate; my soldiers are exasperated—I 
will not be responsible for tboir behaviour. “ I asked 
him if anything had happened to the Ban, and if his 
army had not fought some engagement since the end 
of May. He praised the bravery of our leaders, and 
of our troops, and spoke of the battle of Hagyes, 
where the Hungarians had been conquerors, with a 
modesty that surprised me. Then with an affectation 
of politeness, be returned me my watch, a seal ring, 
and 600 florins which had been taken from me when I 
was made prisoner. “You had a handsome sabre,” he 
continued, “1 regret that 1 am unable to return it to 
you; but Major Bozo, to wbom I gave it in charge, 
is at this prescut time at Komornaccept this one 
in its place,—and he handed me one of his own sabres. 
After a moment, he exclaimed with a sigh, “ The 
Ereiich have abandoned us; we had fully relied on 
their assistance! ” “ Had you then any secret 
promise P” I inquired. “ Not so,” he replied, " but 
was not the revolutionary attitude that France had 
assumed towards Europe a token for us, a guarantee 
wliich sustained our hopes ?” He afterwards spoke 
to me at length, of Isaszrg and Tapio-Bicskc; he 
would not believe that at Tapio-Bicskc, the brigade 
Bastech had maintained the combat alone ; he praised 
the bravery of the Ottochaner, who, at the battle of 
Isuszeg, had defended the forests; then, after a 
momeui’s silence, he said, “1 fully expect to be 
shot,” and he stopped before me n.s if to await my 
reply. 1 might have revenged myself, and played 
oil' on liim an affected pity, by confirming him in 
the idea that he had no mercy to ex])ect, but I was 
too liappy to think of vengeance, and 1 told him 1 
felt ccrlain that the emperor would display hJs 
clemency. “ Jt is all over wiili us!” he resumed, “ it 
would be madness 1o defend this fortress, to keep 
up the war by ourselves. But I am no longer master 
of my troops; you will soon di'ci.vcr what i.<* the 
state of affairs.” lie made me sii, down. Borne 
minutes afterwards his aide-dc-camp came to tell him 
that f ell officers and subalterns convoked by his orders, 
and chosen from the battalions by their comrades, 
were in readiness without. He ordered them to be 
admitted, read to them the letter of Georgey, and 
proposed to them to surrender the fortress into the 
hands of the luqxirial troops. Up to that very 
moment, he had amused the garrison, cut oil' from all 
intercourse with the rest of Jlungary, with the most 
delusive hopes: every day he had proclaimed to them 
fresh victories, and now these men looked upon 
themselves as betrayed. They began to speak wit li 
threatening voices, and to strike tlie floor witli their 
sabres; one of them in particular exclaimed like a 
madman—“ I am a Hungarian and a gentleman; I 
will blow up the fortress rather than surrender.” 
General Paul Kiss remained calm and impassible. 
I admired his firmness; he threatened to have this 
officer shot, and having contrived to pacify the others, 
he insisted nu their teing silent. ' He repeated to 

(2) After the eapitulatlon of Kotnoni, this sabre was rstnmad to 
me by Major Bozo. - 
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them that, all was orcr; Lut his oillcera maintained tliat 
this could hardly be; and at length they consented 
to choose among tlicmselves an officer, a subaltern, 
and a soldier, and send them with a safe-condnct 
to Georgey to ascertain from his own lips if erery- 
thing was indeed lost to the Hungarian cause. “ If 
it be so,” said one of them in a loud voice, “ we shall 
know what we have next to do.” The general then dis¬ 
missed them. “You see,” he said to me, "I am to 
be massacred by my own people, or shot by yours ! 
1 liave gained my diilercnt promotions sword iti hand. 
I am prepared for all events. The llungM'iuus,” 
he continued, smiling, “ arc not afraid to die.” 

On tlie following day at noon, I was to leave llie 
fortress wil.h (he officer sent to Georgey, but General 
Kiss, fearing for me the vengeance of his soldiers, 
exasperated by 1 he defeat of their army, caused me to 
depart at four o’clock in the jiiorning. The dawn of 
day lighted up (he l)orizon. At length 1 felt myself 
free. 1 tamed ))uck a moment to cast one look upon 
the fortress while thinking how many mortal sufferings 
had been enclosed wilhiu its walls. I pursued the 
road to Temeswar in order to rejoin the Han. 1 
hoped yet to lake a share in some engagement, but 
I socn felt myself unable to stand the jolting of my 
vehicle, so much was J enfeebled by anxiety and bad 
nourishment. I therefore had' myself rowed up the 
right bank of the Danube, and repaired to Colonel 
M amnia. lie and all his officers enibraecd me affec¬ 
tionately : for a long time it had been supposed that 
I I was shot. During the entire d.iy 1 got them to 
i relate to me our glorious engagcmenls, as well as the 
sufferings of our army. These victories had been 
j very dearly purelmscd. Many of my companions 
j were dead, and many of our soldiers killed in daily 
encounters. Tbc brave Captain Preiberg, who liad 
been my companion during tbc wliolc campaign, iiad 
bis licad carried off by a cannon ball—Tascls had his 
I face torn to pieces by a bursting shell, so that I no 
longer inquired, witliout hesitation, the news concern- 
i ing those, who xvcrc dear to me. 
j Our officers told me liow Gerberich liad been taken. 

I —Having contrived to slip across the outposts, be 
then set off at a run to get to tbc line of circumvalla- 
I tion, but being pursued by the Hungarians, and 
seeing our soldiers lire upon those who pursued him, 
he stood still a moment, frightened periiaps by the 
hissing of the balls. Tlic Hungarians having seized 
him, led liim back into the fortress—as 1 afterwards 
ascertained—and found in his clothes the papers which 
he had there concealed. 

1 was too weak to travel in the litdc carts of the 
peasantry, the sole means of transport which the war 
liad spared. I set out for Semlin in order to ascend 
‘ the Save by the steamer, that I might repair to Grata, 
j 1 met upon the road whole bands of women and girls 
in rags—they were Servian families from the Banat 
I and the Bucs, the mule members of which had either 
I been massacred or bad perished in battle. Th^se 

I women had escaped to the woods, and had lived there 

I I for several months on chestnuts and a little flour ; and 


now, worn out with raisciy and hunger, they de¬ 
scended the mountains, dragging after them their 
naked and almost dying children—and before them 
there was nothing but mouldering carcases and vil¬ 
lages reduced to ashes. This misery was not to be 
wondered at—^thc Hungarian xvar has annihilated tbe 
southern population of the empire. After correct 
returns made by order of Government, in tlic spring 
of 1850, the number of widows in the militaty dis¬ 
tricts of Groalia, Slavonia, the Banat, and Traiisyl- 
\ vunia, whose husbands have perished during the war, 
surjjasscs five-and-twcii(y thousand. 

At Semliu (b(!y brought to me three peasants 
arrested at Palonka two mondis before, accused of 
belonging to (be band who took me i)ri3oner. My 
comrades, believing me dead, wished at first to have 
them shot, but afterwards, liuping (hat I might be 
yet alive, and fearing for me reprisals on the part of 
the Hungarians, they liad kept them closely shut up 
in prison. These poor devils were pale and haggard, 
one of them 1 recognised, but I was loo liapjiy to 
desire revenge, besides, they had done nothing worthy 
of death, (he officer alone was to blame—1 ordered 
them to be set at liberty. Tlie poor fellows threw 
tliemselves at my feet and embraced my knees; then 
lifting towards me their eyes full of tears, exclaimed 
with piercing voices—“ 0 sir, if yon only knew all 
that we have suffered! ” “ My friends,” 1 replied, “I 
comprehend a little of it myself.” J gave them some 
money, and ordered that they should be taken and 
feasted at a iiciglibouring inn. 

Tlie 15tli of September I departed from Semlin in tbe 
steamer, and remounted the Save: at last I reached 
Gratz. Eor a long time it was supposed that 1 was 
dead; nevertheless, they had endeavoured to keep 
my mother in hopes that she might still see me. Some 
days after my arrival, I found on my table the winflow- 
paues of my casemale—one of my friends, who after 
the surrender of Pelcrwardcin had visited the chamber 
wherein I had been shut up, had caused them to be 
removed, and he now presented to me these memorials 
of my evil days. 


[This paper, which gives so vivid but painful a 
picture of tlie recent war in Hungary, is written by 
an officer in (lie Austrian service. Our selection of it 
will not he supposed to involve any sympathy with 
the side espoused by the writer, although his gallantry 
and sufferings may well excite admiration and sym¬ 
pathy. The e.ause of Hungary may indeed seem lost. 
The band of patriots and generals whose exploits 
were so lately in every body’s mouth arc scattered to 
the four winds. Kossuth is a fugitive, Bern and 
Perezel are no more, and the aged hero Derabinski, it 
is said, is driven to support liiinself by selling cigars 
in New Y’ork. Yet let us trust that better times are 
in store for the Ilungarian people, and tliat the blood 
so lavishly poured forth in belialf of their liberties, may 
not sink forgotten and fruitless into the dost,—In.] 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

We hare licrc, from tlic pencil of the late gifted 
but unfortunate B. R. Haydon, a vivid impersonation 
of the immortal lovers of Verona. It is perhaps his 
most poetical work, and represents the well-known 
balcony scene in Shakspeare's play. 

■ 

LAVENGRO; A RHILOLOGIST’S DREAM.* 
JIk. Bonnow’s writings show that he belongs to a 
class which is only not so narrow as that of the 
genuine poets, or creative geniuses. If lie has not, 
with them, hold converse with unveiled truth, he has, 
assuredly, with no dim eye, nor half-glance, looked 
upon facts; and what he has seen, he tells with won¬ 
derful effect, whether he uses his own natural style, 
or adopts one that reminds the reader of “ The Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” or of " Tom Jones,” both of them 
models of first-rate excellence in nan'ative English. 
At the same time, no man of experience in hooks and 
men can fail to observe, that had not the facts been 
seen and narrated hy one of no mean poetic gifts, 
there had been no charm in these gipsy tales. It was 
something to write a story like “ Gil Bias,” but to 
be Gil Bias in this prosaic matter-of-fact age, when 
revolutions and counter-revolutions, railway-scrip, 
exhibitions of industry, and industrial co-operation, 
are in vogue, is vastly more; and thus it comes to 
pass that we all read Mr. Burrow’s hooks; and even 
if we quarrel with him in our hearts at every other 
page, we arc delighted with him, and do not readily 
lay him aside till we have reached the unwelcome 
"/nis” Thus it was with his adventures in Spain, 
whilst engaged in the attempt to make the Bible 
known there; and with his anecdotes, speculations, 
&c. respecting the Ziucali who figured so prominently 
in his other work; and thus we confidently predict it 
must be with “ Lavengro.” 

This title, which has perplexed us for a twelve¬ 
month, signifies, it appeara, in “ gcutle Rommany,” the 
Gipsy tongue. Word-master, and was bestowed upon 
the aulobiographer, the “ Scholar,” by the " Gipsy," 
one Jiisper Petulcugro, {horse-shoe master, or maker,) 
because of his readiness iit learning that “ mother of 
languages.” Tlie " Priest,” the tliird character in the 
“ dream, or drama,” announced in the title, is one of 
whom the preface very truly^ays, timt " neither the 
Scholar nor the Gipsy would feel at all flattered by 
I being confounded willi him; ” for most certainly, if 
j the Church of Rome, in these days, can find cm))loy- 
i ment for such emissaries, either she is in her dotage, 

I and does not possess the consummate tact which used 
to mark her appointments, or she is effete, and can¬ 
not produce better than be, or else she is demented, 

: and expects to regain her lost power in the world by 
means of the scum of English alc-liouses, for only 
those could agents like this one persuade to return to 
the fold. This preface might easily bctr.iy us into 

(l)“ I.aTengro; the Scholar, the Gipsy, the Priest." Hy George 
Borrow, author of ■■ The Bible In Spain,” and “ the Gipslea of 
apnia.” S vola. Murray, ISM. 


some warmth, answering to its own, but however 
tempting tlic theme, especially now, and albeit it seems 
to have been placed before us for the very purpose 
of tempting us, we shMl eschew the discussion of it; 
for in good truth, Mr. Borrow can do ns a far better 
turn than plunge us into the worse than Irish bogs of 
Polemical Protestantism; and wc read his book, not 
for what unnumbered divines could supply us with, 
extempore, in tliese days, but for what only bimseif 
can toll 

" of most disastrou-s chances. 

Of moving acuitlcnts, by flood and field; 

Of hair-breadth 'scapes—” 

of wild adventure; of conflicts stubborn, both with 
friends and fucs; his 

“-portance in hi.s travel's history," 

wlicrein, if not " antres vast, and deserts idle,” and 
all the grand concomitants of the story of the “ noble 
Moor,” arc heard of, we do hear of rude heaths, and 
rustic streamlets, and dingles far away from liumau : 
dwelling, and of that hugest ” desert ” of all, London. { 
Of these, ' 

“ It is his hint to speak; ” 

nor is there wanting a fair Desdemona, respecting 
whom it is most [ilain, at tlie end of tiie tliird volume, 
that as Othello said, could he say, 

" Slic loved me for the dangers I had p-med. 

And 1 loved hbr, tliat she did pity me.” 

And as it is for these things that vie read Mr. j 
Borrow’s writings, and from them to learn other ' 
aspects of tills great world in which wo live, than 
those wliioh commonly present themselves to his 
readers, so wc shall, in this notice of his " last,” in¬ 
vite all who can to possess themselves of the book, 
and regale all who cannot, by giving a condensation 
of the narrative, with such extracts as will amuse and 
interest those for whose monthly delectation wc cater, 
and exhibit the character of the work. But first wc 
must observe, that a threefold division of the story is 
very palpable, and veiy convenient for our purpose, 
too; not coinciding, however, with the volumes, and ' 
not in the least connected with the three characters ' 
whose names appear on the title-page; the first being 
the period of *' acquisition,” during which Lavengro 
pirks up one language after another, in ways mar¬ 
vellous enough to us who arc not masters of words, as 
he is, and with them (as will be seen) much other skill 
—the second, a period during which he vainly en¬ 
deavours to use his linguistic acquircniciits in the 
great mart of the world’s literature, London; and the 
third one, during which he wanders at will in the 
southcru and western counties of England, eventually 
becoming master of a travelling-tinker’s ” plant,” and 
practising tlic healing art on kettles and tin-ware, with 
a little dilettante shoeing of quadrupeds, in wliieh 
liberal, or, at least, free occupation, this autobiography 
leaves the “ scholar,” just before the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Act, as wc gather from his last j 
interview with the “Priest;” a circumstance which i 
leads us to hope for the appearance, in due time, of | 
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other three, or more volumes, canying on the philo¬ 
logists “ dream," by the help of “ the Bible in Spain,” 
to the time vlicn the writer could look back on the 
whole, and see that his way of life had been such 
as this. 

Laveugro was bom of right good parentage; his 
father being one of those “best gentlemen,” a 
Cornish man, and what is more, a captain of militia; 
and his mother a descendant of a rrench Protestant 
family, whicli with many others sought and found an 
asylum in England on the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, lie was the younger son, and as a matter of 
course his mother’s darling, whilst the elder, though 
the es|H:cial favourite of his father, was the darling of 
all. His honoured birth-place, the name of which the 
autobiographer partly conceals, was East Dereham in 
Norfolk, a town which did and does still merit the 
designation which our author with allowable foudness 
bestows upon it, “pretty Dercham.” llis father’s 
, corps had their head-quarters here; for, as our own 
I family traditions have informed us, tlic massive square 
I (or detached tower for the bells) of the parish 

I church was employed as a depot for prisoners during 
I the Ercncli war, whose condition and treatment was 
I not diifcrcut from that whicli Mr. Borrow has de- 
j scribed with a manly tone of indignation, as prevailing 
j in the larger depot at Norman Bridge. Prom the 
sketch be has given of himself in contrast with one of 
his brother, the divergent partialities of the parents 
may be without diOicully justifled; the bold, o[)en- 
hcarted soldier naturally loved the handsome son, whose 
character was like unto his own; the mother, with 
her prescient aifcction, os instinctively built her hopes 
upon the musing, taciturn, wild-eyed boy, in whom an 
urgent word uttered by a stranger caused a paroxysm 
of tears. From the time of his birth, to the dis¬ 
banding of the militia after the peace, when his father 
laid down his unused sword, and assumed the garb of 

I the civilian, in the good city of Norwich, the boy and 
j his brother always followed, under their mother’s care, 

< the movements of the father, who was now posted at 

Norman Bridge, now at Hythc in Kent, now at 
Edinburgh, and now in the wild region of Ireland; 
and thus there was instilled into his mind by the 
inevitable circumstances of his most impressible years, 
a lore of roving adventure, out of which not merely 
such incidents ns are recorded in this work, but 
more surely those of “the Bible in Spain,’’ came. 
His education during tliis period, as could not but 
liappcu, was of n rather desultory kind, for scarcely 
had he become used to the mechanism of a school, so 
: ns to be able to derive from it whatever erudition the 
|j master had the power, out of his own mind, or out of 

II b(H(ks, to impart, than he was removed from it, and 
I was compelled to go through the same tedious process 
I of preparing to learn again in another school, and 

under the system of some other “ Dr. Hornbook.” 

Of all tliis elementary lore, we will say no word 
but this; we can hardly believe it possible that a 
second man in Great Britain, competent in the same 
way, if not to the same degree with Lavengro, to 


speak of methods of teaching languages, could be 
(bund who could say that he believes “that no one j 
ever yet got Lilly’s Latin Grammar by heart when 
young, who repented of the feat at a mature age.” 
For ourselves, we frankly confess that we entertain for 
his Propria qua maribm, and A» i» prasenii, a most 
unmitigated hatred, and that we trust soon to be 
assured that the superior appliances of the present 
age have in every school, public and private, elitirely 
suimrscdcd the barbarous, unphilosopliical, unphilolo- 
gical jargon of the great pedagogue of the sixteenth 
century. 

Yet though his school-going was thus broken, and 
his mind mode the receptacle of such learned lumber 
as Lilly’s hexameters, the boy’s educalioa went on. 

A Laveugro was one who could find wholesome food 
in that most unclassical vehicle for the ljutin tongue; 
and the roving life of the soldier’s child supplied him 
with the choicest materials for mental development 
and furniture, and gave him abundant opportunities 
and means of cull ivating bodily hardihood, and manual 
skill, whereby all the possible evils of such a school¬ 
ing were obviated. In one place it was a narrow 
escape from being poisoned by eating the berries of ; 
the bitter-sweet nightshade, or bryony, that enlarged 
his knowledge of facts; in another place, the huge 
and grey old skulls, mouldering in a charncl-housc, , 
attributed by the ancient sexton to the Danes, who 
“ long ago came pirating into those parts,” set the 
musing child thinking upon the marvellous prowess of 
the Sea Kings; and predisposed him for learning the 
old Danish dialect, and turning into English verse 
some of their bravest old ballads, in after times: 
a translation which afforded us, we right well re¬ 
member, especial gladness in our own school-boy ' 
days, being ranked by us, and worthily we believe, with 
Percy's Cliques, and Robin Hood’s Garland. Or it 
was that book of all books for such a boy as this, 
Robinson Crusoe ; to which he attributes the unlocking j 
of his faculties, and the stimulus which drove him 
fairly into the path of knowledge : or the sonorous ' 
voices of “ the dignified rector,” and “ dignified, and 
high-church clerk,” of “ pretty Dcrcham,” as they 
read responsively the mighty utterances of psalm aud 
litany; the dimly-understood, or totally unintelligible | 
words adding to the awe with which the strange child 
listened to what appeared to him “portentous descrip¬ 
tions of the wondrous works of the Most Highor, | 
it was the stern and heartless dealings of the nulliories , 
with the poor French jirisoncrs at Norman Cross; or, | 
yet more authentically, it was the half-superstitions, | 
half-crazed, talk of an old vijier-huntcr, n hom he often j 
accompanied in his rambles, who imparted to him , 
some of the secrets of snake-catching and herbalism, 
and who gave him, as a memento of so singular a 
friendship, a tamed viper, w hose fangs had been re¬ 
moved ;—^it was such things as these that informed 
and instructed him. 

To this tame viper our autobiograidicr owed his 
first intimacy with the Ilommany jicople, or gipsies j 
and thus it happened. Wandering one day in a green 
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lane, he lighted upon a gipsy encampment, and saw 
two of the members of the community evidently en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture of base coin. As soon as 
they discovered the intruder tliey rushed upon him, 
the man brandishing a ladle, and both bent on mis¬ 
chief ; the casual mention of “ bad money” by the boy 
inflamed them to the highest pitch, when lie recol¬ 
lected his tame viper, which lay coiled up in his breast, 
and threatening to call his "father " forth to hcl]) him 
with liis forked tongue, be gave the well-known signal 
to his reptile friend, which darted out its head, and 
confronted the enemy with its glittering eyes. Tlic 
man was terrified, taking the boy to be a superior 
being; and both the gipsies, lately so wrathful, could 
not show enough honour to their unexpected guest; 
they would even have engaged him to go with them, 
as their peculiar and protecting divinity, a pro|)osal 
that led to the discovery tiiat llie viper was not his 
father, which a little lowered him in tlieir esteem. 
However, he was a sap-engro, a siiake-tiiaisier, and that 
was not far from being as good; and be would answer 
their purjmse just as well, especially if he could read. 
The boy at once took bis beloved “Robinson Crusoe” 
from bis pocket, and gave tliom a specimen of liis 
talent. “ Tliat will do,” said tlie man, “ tliat’s tbc kind 
of prayers for me and my family, aren’t tlicy wilVlkiu? 
I never heard more delicate prayers in all my life! 
why they beat tbc rubricals hollow!—and lierc comes 
my son Jasper. 1 say, Jasper, here’s a joung sap- 
engro that can read, and is more fly than yourself. 
Shake bands with him; 1 wish ye to be two brothers.” 
Jasper was not nmcli more pleasant, at first sight, 
than his parents, and his first inquiry respecting his 
new “ brother” was, " ' Can lie box?’ Rut hearing 
what he could do; ‘ What, a sap-engro!’ said the 
hoy, with a singular whine, and, stooping down, be 
leered curiously in my face; kindly, however, and then 
patted me on the head. ‘ A sap-engro!’ he ejaculated ; 
‘lor!’ ” And thus is the Gipsy of the story introduced 
upon the scene; a remtirkable character, whom we 
shall meet with again. A sudden alann from one of 
the gang hastily collected, and as suddenly dispersed 
the whole company; and so our young “ sap-engro,” 
marvelling at the Rommany language which he had 
overheard them using, and yet more wondering at the 
speakers, returned liomc. 

Other influences were trt work in forming the 
child’s mind. The gentle spells of kindly nature 
began to work upon him. On the road to Scotland, 
he paused at Elvir Ilill, unwitting its faery repute, 
and looked down upon the Tw'ced, but knew it uut. 
Here is his own story of the incident;— 

"Northward, northward, still! And it came to 
that one morning I found myself extended on 
the bank of a river. It was a beautiful nioriiing of 
early spring. Small white clouds were floating in 
the heaven, occasionally veiling the countenance of 
the sun, whose light as they retired would again 
burst forth, coursing like a race horse over the 
scene. And a goodly scene it was! Before me, 
across the water, on on eminence stood a wltile old 


city, surrounded with lofty walls, above which rose 
the tops of tall Jiouscs, with here and there a church 
or steeple. To my right band was a long and massive 
bridge, with many arches, and of antique architecture, 
which fravcrsfcd llic river. The river was a noble 
one, the broadest tliat 1 bad liitlierto seen. Its 
■waters, of a greenish tinge, poured with impetuosity 
beneath the narrow arches to meet the sea close at 
baud, as the boom of the billows breaking distinctly 
upon a beach declared. There were songs upon the 
river from tbc fisbcr-bnrks, and occasionally a cliorus, 
)>l:iiufive and wild, such as 1 had never beard before, 
tlic words of uliieli 1 did not uiuierstand, but which, 
at the jirescnt time, down tlie long uveinie of years, 
seem in memory’s car to sound like,— 'lloram, coram, 
dago’ Several robust fellows were near me; some 
knec-dnep in water, employed in hauling the seine 
upon the strand. Huge fisli vvcrc struggling amid 
the meshes,—princely salmon, their brilliant mail of 
blue and silver flashing in tbc iiioniing beam. So 
goodly and gay a scene, in truth, had never greeted 
my boyi.sb eye.” 

And uliilst tlic boy gaxed upon Ibis new revelation 
of beauty liis tears fell fast, as has bajipcncd witli 
many a one in such circumstances, in jiluecs whore 
" the maids of Elle ” liave no power to make men 
“elf-wild;” and, inquiring of one of tbc stalwart 
fishermen, he learned the name of the green river, 
and discovered that be liad rejiosed ujion “ htiuulcd 
ground.” 

At length, Edinburgh was reached ; and the Castle 
was the residence of the soldier’s son. The “ High 
School” was selected for the carrying on of his often- 
interrupted iustruetioii in book-lcariiiiig. Here lie 
construed Latin; was beaten “black and blue” 
(having iiuiubers against him) for tbc boiioiir of Auld 
Reekie; took part occasionally, and not without 
lionoiir, if not. always vicloriousiy, iii the bkkere 
between tlic boys of Old 'I'owii and New; bcenme “a 
daring cragsman,” liuviiig famous oppoituiiilics of 
gaining a linn buhl, steady foot, and a cool liead, 
by exercise amongst the piecipitous rocks on which 
the castle was built; acquired, “to tbc scandal of liis 
father and tbc liorror of bis mother, a thorough pro¬ 
ficiency in the Scotch ” tongue; and, dinructuristicully 
eiioiigli, formed an iicqiiaiiitancc with a North Briton, 
who appears, by luiisiiig iqjou “ Willie Wallace,” to 
have grown into a robber and a liomicidc, and who 
—tlioiigli if matters bad been arranged diircrcntly be 
might have become a 'i'anierlaiie (Lavengro thinks) 
and died “emperor of the world”—“perished on an 
ignoble scaffold;” not altogether undeservedly, ns we 
must think, in spite of Mr. Burrow’s rather remarkable 
essay towards a dcfciiee of him; and after a sojourn 
of two years ut the “niodern Athens,” the whole 
family was transferred to Ireland. 

Here, as ever in strange company, the language is 
the first thing that attracts him. An ancient crone 
whom lie asked for water, during the march up into 
the country, gave liim u draught of hiittcr-milk, and 
when he olTered her a ])eiiny, “shook her headj 
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smiled, and, patting Lis face with her skinn; liand, 
murmured some words iu a tongue which he had 
never heard before." From his father he learned that 
this was Irish; and the remembrance of a tough 
battle, wrhich the capture of some deserters had en¬ 
tailed, in one of the Irish quarters of the metropolis, 
in which “fixed bayonets” seem to have narrowly 
escaped a defeat from Irish shillalies and oaths, was 
revived by tlie sound of the Erse language in its native 
fields, and with it woke up his profound horror of the 
tongue that appeared to him to befit only savage and 
vulgar lips, and to consist solely of maledictions. The 
thorough-paced Orangeman with whom it was tlic 
old soldier’s good-luck to lodge, now pointed out a 
seminary suitable to our young gentleman. So to 
school he went again to mature his Latin and to gain 
what Greek he could; and the net result of the 
combined clTorls of master and scholar was concisely 
expressed by the disappointed parent, a‘few years 
afterwards, thus,—"1 sent him to school to learn 
Greek, and he picked up Irish !” 

Sucli is the course of a Lavengro; and parents 
must reconcile themselves to it with the liest grace 
tliny can, and be thankful if nothing worse tlian 
Irisli be picked up instead of Greek. Miirtagli, his 
“language-master” in this proliibited acquirement, 
was, us every one is to a man that has an eye to see 
it, a “character,” and the gift of a pack of cards, for 
which he longed, that he might “have something to 
do, like the rest—something that he cared for”—pro¬ 
cured his best services for “ Shorsha ma vourncen,” 
who speedily gained materials for an Erse vocabulary 
at least, to whicli he could himself supply the grammar. 

Soon the quarters were removed to Tcniplemore. 
Ills brotlier, from “ the alumnus o{ an Irish semiaary,” 
had become “ one of Ids Majesty’s officers,” and there 
was no school in this desolate region. Nothing re¬ 
mained for the lad (lie was no more than thirteen, 
he says) but to go on educating himself, as best 
he could. The rude habits of the people gave him 
every facility for studying both tliem and their tongue 
on “ the stranger’s stone ” at their own firesides; 
and from one source and another he largely increased 
his stock of self-help; and by way of giving his 
father on his death-bed some Iuijk: res|)ccting himself, 
be was able, some years later in his life, to boast that 
he could ride a horse and be his own groom, make a 
set of shoes and put them on, aud might have added, 
rouse his horse to wrath by a word aud tame him by 
a whisper. Uh, Lavengro! no wonder that bravo old 
father should say, wdth grave, but not dubious shake 
of the head, when endeavouring to fix ou a calling for 
him, “ I am afraid he will never make a churchman!” 
We sliall see what he makes of himself. 

Meanwhile, expeditions to ruined castles; expe¬ 
ditions to see that dear young soldier, the brother, 
who was posted in a yet more solitary station,—with 
episodical adventures (or what might have been so) 
with Jerry Grout, the outlaw, for whose head 100/. 
are offered, or his wraith; learning to ride; learning 
to shoe a horse, and other acquisitions of skill;—these 


filled up his time till the peace was fully esiablished, 
and the "old tired soldier set himself down with his 
little family ” iu a fine old city, which we, as becomes 
us, recognise as our own native place—Norwich. We 
differ from Lavengro; instead of counting the view of 
the city from St. Leonard’s Priory the best, cpmmend 
us to that, at a little longer distance, from the hill 
above Uixley, whence now, not only may all the antique 
features in that “ city iu a garden ” be seen, but the 
most distinguishing signs of its modem state also,— 
the huge yarn factories, and two railroads whicli lie 
just beneath you. We do not see “ Lollard’s Pit,” 
it is true; but that is merely a name now,—a memory 
of times when this ancient city stood in the midst of 
a region where the true light shone most brightly, 
and men dared to die and—loftier aim!—to//re for 
what Jliluey, and Taylor, and a host of heroes whose 
names liave perished, taught 1 

But how throve our uutobiographer ? After an 
interval of seeming aimlessness, during wliich, how¬ 
ever, he gained French and Italian from an old 
tessara-glott grammar and an exiled non-jurant priest, 
wliose patriotism (let us hope) made him rank Monsieur 
lioileau far before "Monsieur Dante;” went forth as 
a sportsman, and, with an old honeycombed musket, 
slaughtered endless strings of singing-hirds; or, with 
rod and line iu summer time, fished in the streams 
that almost begird the “ good old town,” and, musing 
upon the story of Earlbam, (the Jarl's Homestead,) 
made a passing acquaintance with tlie late learned 
and eminent member of the Society of Friends, Joseph 
Jolin Gurney; renewed most unexpectedly his ac- 
quaiutance with his liommany brother, whose tent he 
visited ou Mosswuld Heath, aud found the leering 
boy transforiiicd into tlie liiu.stnous Mr. Jasper Petu- 
lengro, tlie Pliaraoli of the Gipsies! from whom, 
greatly to the disgust of Mr. Pctulcngro’s mother-in- 
law, one Mrs. lleurne, (a most unamiablc middle-aged 
lady, who would fain have preserved the Boman 
people from the pollution of a yorgio's matriculation 
into its language and mysteries,) he leanied the 
Gipsy tongue, ami found it to be, not like “ jicdlar’s 
Frefficli,” or tlie “cant” of certain classes of society 
now-a-days, a mere hap-hazard, artificial “gibberish,” 
but a regularly constituted and authentic language, 
one (Laveiigni fancied) of the most ancient in the 
world. After a period so spent, he was bound with 
all legal forms and solemnities unto a lawyer of good 
repute in Norwich, to be instructed in the secrets of 
“glorious English law.” 

“ By adopting the law, I had not ceased to be 
Lavengro,” says our author, and true it was; instead 
of Blackstone, Davydd ap Gwilym, the Ovid of Wales, 
was now the favourite study, and then the Kaempe 
Virnr, the book of fine old Danish bidhiils, which an 
ancient couple, pleased with the courtesy of the young 
sprig of the law, had presented to him, thinking it to 
be a curiosity adapted to such a youth; next Schiller, 
his hierophant in this case being no refugee priest, 
but William Taylor, once almost the sole German 
scholar in England, and undoubtedly the parent of 
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j half the modem heresies charged upon the Eichoms 
I and Faulases of the X'atherland. Hebrew and Arme- 
! nian followed, and by way of a counterpoise to all this 
i weight of learning, “ the noble art of self-defence,” as 
j it is technically called, was practised, not without 
I effects at the time, nor subsequently, as will appear. 
I Some of the scenes in " the Zincali ” belong to this 
' period, and the whole story of a battle for “the belt,” 
i in the neighbourhood of Norwich, the bruit of which 
I continued through many years, even to our own 
. time, is told here with a breadth, and accuracy, and 
j graphic power, tliat makes us regret we cannot give 
I it as a further example of our author’s style. The 
j elder brother, disappointed in his expectations of fol- 
1 lowing the profession of arms, had devoted himself to 
I painting, and this gives Mr. Borrow an opportunity 
of eulogising the Gainsborough of Norwich, Crome. 
And this first section of the autobiography ends with 
the death of the brave old father, which brings about 
a change in the writer’s plans, the story of which, with 
that of the third period, we will tell in another paper. 

It would be amusing, had we but the space, to relate 
an interview with a magistrate, who is sorely pnt to 
it between his official zeal for “justice,” and his 
natural taste for a “mill,” and who holds up to the 
young philologist Parr—“ Greek Parr,” be it well 
noted—and the Rev. Walter Whiter, who discovered 
that death was a disease, and who knew, says the 
worthy magistrate, some twenty languages, as pat¬ 
terns in what, wc regret to observe, Lavengro needed 
no additional incentive to pursue—the “ noble art.” 
“ So(A mn box” In violent contrast with all that 
relates to what we have given in this condensation, 
are expressions of concern about religious truth, ex¬ 
pressions of harassing inquiry after truth upon 
sundry speculative points, which we may, perhaps, 
advert to in our second notice, when wc will insert 
fuller specimens of the manner in which our author 
has told his tale. 

(Te he eontinaed.) 

♦ 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OP 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS.* 

The readers of “ Shabpe ” will doubtless be pleased 
to find, that an old and valued contributor has gained 
the prize offered by the Socirfy for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animids for the nest exposition of their 
humane principles. It is indeed a very well written 
essay, highly honourable to the talent of the authoress. 

Among those Societies, prompted by pure benevo¬ 
lence alone, which, almost overlooked by the public at 
large, pnrsno their quiet unostentatious course, and 
which derive their reward from the consciousness of 
the good they are doing to society, rather than by the 
noisy tribute of its approbation, that for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animus is deserving of peculiar honour. 
Yet there is danger that its functions should be deemed 


<1) ** On the Amellontlnx Influence of the Humane Frinelplea 
advocated by the A^al Boelety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
AnimaU on Society and on iBOlviduali.** By Emma Le Pann. 


almost superfluous, and its due support overlooked, 
in tbe midst of the momentous and stormy questions 
of reform and progress tliat agitate tbe community. 
The character of the age, it may be said, is changing; 
benevolence is t becoming the order of the day, and 
exhibitions of cruelty excite a general feeling of indig¬ 
nation. But so long as tbe human heart remains 
what it is, so long os a sound moral education is i 
wanting to the community, and many abuses to which 
custom has rendered us comparatively callous re¬ 
main untouched, there is unhappily but too much 
room for tbe vigilance of suck a Society as this. 

Of tbe cruelties which have been formerly practised 
upon animals, and many of which indeed subsist to 
this day, the following is a miserable and humiliating ' 
exposure:— | 

“ Examples of rapacity in procuring food can only bo 
equalled by instances of tbe cruel manner in which it 
has been often prepared. Though a permission to u.ho 
animat food was given, there was no licence to torture. 
And if enperstition has instilled a reverence for animal 
life into the minds of the ‘ simple Brahmins of the Ea-st,’ 
shonidnol religion prevent its being wantonly or cruelly 
sacrificed by us,—should not humanity prescribe the 
most instantaneous and least painful mode of depriving 
the creatures of life, who arc intended for food 1 ' But 
protracted sufTcring was considered to improve the ! 
flavour of many, riutareh tolls, that in his time it was i 
customary to run red-hot spits tlirough tbo bodies 
of swine, to render.their flesh more tender. In more 
recent times, poor animals have been whipped and Idcd 
to death, and crimped and crammed and made wretched. 
There are receipts in some of the old cookery books 
which make one shudder; but though Uie cruelties re¬ 
commended in them are not practised to such an extent ! 
as they were formerly, yet still there arc barbarities in 
use which can scarcely be exceeded by any of them. 
Nothing con be more shocking th.an the mode in which 
the delicate Strasburg pic, so admired by our gourmands, 
is prepared.* Among our modern refinements, too, the 
System of fattening poor beasts till they become an un¬ 
sightly spectacle, and a burthen to themselves, is a great 
crnclty. 

“ It man has abused the bounty of Providence as to ! 
his food, be has been no less cruel and selflsit in many |. 
of those amusements in which he has taken especial i 
delight. The baritarmis sport of cock-fighting was :j 
introduced into EngUnd by the Komans. William , 
Fitz-Stephen, in the reign of Henry tlic Second, de- ; 
scribes cock-fighting as the pastime of sclioolboys, on 
Shrove Tuesday, thu schoolroom being made the arena, . | 
and the master the comptroller and director of the sport. ; 
Part of the site of Drnry Lane The.'ttre was a cock-pit 
in the reign of James the First. Tlic cock-pit at White- l 
hall was erected for the same sport by Charles the Second. | 
Not many years since there was a cock-pit royal in St'. 
James's Park. Many of the members of pari lament were 
in the habit of attending the sport, and lost and ; 
won large snms in bets on the game. What scenes of | 
brutality passed before them I The fine birds destined ' 
for tbe disgusting exhibition, disfigured for the occasion, j 
their beautiful plumage cropped offi and their legs armed : 
with artificial spurs;—and thus were they set on to the I 
bloody conflict. The reward frequently bestowed for i 
all his hard fighting, by the owner of the combatant 


(I) It ii made of the liven of geese, which have heen enlarged 
to an enorniuus degree hy ilisease, brought on by an inhuman pro- ! 
ccss. The nii-ieranle birds are kept before n hot Are, and crammed, 
sorely against tlicir will, with meat, and deprived of water—at all | 
times so necessary for their health and coinfort, and now, in all I 
the heat produced by tlic fire, and the unnatural food which they 1 1 
are forced to take, a thouiond Umet more needed than ever. | 
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' who first gave up, was to wring off hie head,—the poor 
' mangled and bleeding creature gcidom met with kinder 
treatment. Mr. Ardis, a celebrated coek-fightcr, and a 
man of large fortune and great hospitality, and whoso 
: equipages arc descriltcd as haring been ‘ unequalled in 
splendour,* had a favourite cock—one' who had won him 
many profitable matchesbut the last wager he hod 
laid upon him, be had lost, which so enraged him that 
; in a violent fit of passion ho thrust the poor au mal 
into the fire, llis companions, who were in the parlour, 
were so scared by the cries of the bird, that they ran to 
the kitchen and interfered to save him; but his cruel 
master, foaming and trembling with fury, would not 
desist. His unbridled rage brought its otvn punishment. 
He was suddenly seised with brain fever, which carried 
him off in three days. Cowpor has described the whole 
transaction in ' The Cock-fighters’ Garland.' That was 
no solitary instance of fury towanls one of the brute 
creatures bringin.g on a fatal attack of illness. ^ Nothing 
is more common than for the cruel to vent their pas.sion 
on a harmless, helpless animal. Doctor Moore, in de- 
: scribing the cruel hero ^ in his novel, makes him in his 
anger squeeze a pet bird to death in bis baud. 

I “ Cockthrowing was, if possible, a more cruel sport than 
I cockfighting, as the bird was rendered incapable of rcpell- 
j I ing the attack. He was tied to a stake, and assailed with 
11 sticks and other missiles, and most wantonly battered 
1 1 and bruised, till at length, worn out, with mangled flesh 
i, and broken Imncs, death put an end to his tortures. 

11 This diabolical sport is said to have been introduced 
into Kugland to commemorate the detestation in which 
the I'rcnch were tlicn held,—the Latin word for the 
cock and Frenchman being the same; and so cruelty 
and animosity went hand in hand. Another account 
I says, that the odious observance had its origin in the 
I discovery of a con.spiracy to expel the Danes from 
I England. There was a plot laid to surprise the guards, 

I and to seize the usurper, which w.as on the point of being 
I i>ut into execution, when the cocks, being disturbed by 
i the sounds of preparation, commenced noisily fluttering 
' their wings and crowing with all their might, till the 
I Danes, roused from sleep, detected the conspirators. 

I This took place on Shrove Tuesday, which day was ever 
I after set ajiart for avenging the injury which the cocks 
I had done. The constant exhibition of sneh cruelty had 
I a must direful effect. It was remarked, that the men 
I who a'crc the most constant in their attendance at these 
; sports, were noted for being tyrannical in their own 
I families. Fathers trained their boys to the must cruel 
' practices; if they evinced a spark of humanity towards 
the lower creatures, everything wa.s done lo extinguish 
it, and the more effcciually to conquer what was consi¬ 
dered an nnpardonable weakness, they were taught to 
cut oft' the heads of poultry, and encouraged to worry 
dogs and cats, or whatever unlucky animal happened to 
fall in their way. Hull-fighis were introduced into Spain 
about the year 1260, and abolished there, except for 
pious and patriotic purposes, in 1784. The great hold 
which such cruel exhibitions took on the populace is 
exemplified by the follow'ing extract from a letter of 
Howell’s, from Madrid, dated August lu, 1623. ‘ There 
was a great show lately here, of bailing of bulls with 
men, for the entertainment of the prince. It is the 
chiefest of all Spanish sports; commonly there arc men 
killed at it, tbcrelbro, there are priests appointed to be 
. there ready to confess them. It hath happened often¬ 
times that a bull hath taken up two men upon his horns. 
As 1 am told, the pope hath sent divers bulls against 
the sport, yet it will not be left,—the nation hath taken 
such particular delight in it.’ The perfect sang jfroid with 
which Howell mentions this, is not tho least extraor¬ 
dinary part of the detail; ho posses over tho matter 
without one disapproving worth There was a bull-fight 
in Lisbon, at Campo de Santa Aniui, attended by 10,000 
I spectators, so lately as Sunday, July 14, 1840.” 

0)" Zeluco." —— 


Here wc must pause a moment to rectify the state¬ 
ment (if the authoress. The bull-fight tiill continues 
to bo the great amusement classes ih Spain, and, 
we are sorry to add from personal experience, is too 
often found to he as gratifying a spectacle to our own 
countrymn as it is to the natives themselves. Wo 
have heard tlie bull-figlit thus described by English¬ 
men, not with the sang froid above alluded to, but in 
terms expressive of the most intense satisfaction. 

It was but the other day that a project was in con¬ 
templation for importing the spectade to Paris. From 
chasing the timid hare for sport, to the horrors of the 
bull-ring and the ampliithcatrc, is a natural and gradual 
transition, the root of the evil being tlie same in all,— 
a disposition to seek excitement at tlic expense of the 
suffering and helpless. It is surprising bow soon a 
familiarity with such frightful but exciting spectacles 
produces a callousness to the sufferings by which they 
are attended. 

Of this no better proof can be afforded than "was fur¬ 
nished by the reception given to a bill, brought iuto 
Parliament for the prevention of the barbarous spurt of 
bull-baiting ; it was so successfully opposed by some of 
Engl.md's enlightened statesmen, that the attempt to 
carry it through the house proved abortive, and it was 
twice thrown out. The tone of levity with which tlie 
publications of the day (1800 and 1802) spoke of tho 
debate, was sufficiently indicative of the lamentable 
result of cruel customs; they describe the discussion as 
having ' afforded much entertainment, and being some- . 
what like tho comic episodes which epic poets introduec 
into their serious compositions to relieve and enliven 
them.’ That the tone of the debate should have justified 
such a notice, is a melancholy fact, which any one who 
refers to it will readily acknowledge. Tho prime minister, 
who was most strenuous in his opposition to the bill, did 
not hesitate to show how lightly he regarded the tor¬ 
tures inflicted on the poor beast, when he objected to 
the sufferings of the bull having been made the principal 
consideration in the construction of the bill,—^its being 
a subject for discussion, he declared, was quite beneath 
the dignity of the house. That one venerated in public 
and licloved in private life should have been his warm 
supporter on the occasion, is a stronger argumunt against 
mcrciies.s practicos than anything else, as showing how 
the finest feelings may become blunted when custom 
sanctions cnicity. Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Sheridan 
pleaded the cause of outraged human'ity with intense 
feeling and great eloquence. For many years the jour¬ 
nals of the day occasionally touched on these cruel sports 
in strong terms, and sometimes detailed cases of peculiar 
barbarity. But, alas for human nature I the tendency 
to selfishness and cruelty could not be curbed by mere 
appeals to better feelings,—a more imperative restraint 
was necessary for the prevention of cruelty to animals: 
and mainly owing to the humanity and indefatigable 
zeal of a single individual, a bill was introduced in the year 
1822, to prevent the improper treatment of cattle. After 
much opposition it passed, and went by the name of Mr. 
Martin’s Act.-—and thus in three words was the name 
of this humane man more distinguished than many a 
one which has been transiniited to marble in most 
elaborate effusions. 

“ Tho value of Mr. Martin’s active humanity is 
greatly enhanced when it is consiilcred that he had 
contended for those who could never thank him, and 
who must remain for ever unconscious of all that ho 
had done for them; his reward u-as in iiaving been fore¬ 
most in tho righteous cause, and in seeing that others 
became its champions. His bill passed tho bouse where 
twenty years before tho proposal to introduce such a one 
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was scooted with heartless derision. The first act indee<I 
passed; but how were its provisions to be enforced 1 
There is a homely, but a very true saying,' What it every 
body* buaineta, it nobody's business and many might 
tail to mterfere where wanton cruelty was perpetrated 
before tlieir eyes, from sheer indolence or timidity, or 
from total ignorance of the steps that might be taken; 
but happily, a Society aras formed, (ini824,) which made 
it Us basiuess to prevent the statute from Incoming a 
dead letter. It was composed, as found from the reports 
of the Society,' of several benevolent individuals who 
deeply deplored the wanton barbarities then daily ex- 
hibit^_ in every hi^way and public street, and who 
determined to unite In opposition to an evil so injurious 
to the animal creatiou, and so demoralising in its social 
effects. A committee was appointed, and measures 
adopted eminently calculated to pivmote the humane 
designthe circulation of suitable tracts at low prices, 
or gratuitously, particularly among persons entrusted 
with cattle, such as coachmen, carters, and drovers; the 
introduction into schools of books calculated to impress 
on youth the duty of humanity towards the inferior 
animals; frequent appeals to the public through the 
press, awiikeniiig more general attention to a subject so 
interesting, though too much neglected; the periodical 
delivery of discourses from the pulpit; the employment 
of constables in markets and streets; and the prosecu¬ 
tion of persons guilty of fiagrjut acts of cruelty, with 
publicity to the proceedings, and the announcement of 
their results.’ And here it may be observed, that ‘ four 
thousand cases of aggravated crncUy have been prose¬ 
cuted to conviction, since the Society commenced its 
operations,’—a fact the more astounding when wc bear 
in mind that iir. Thomas, the Secretary to the Society, 
who is chiefly engaged in the prosecutions, is most care¬ 
ful that the law should only be put in force in cases of 
necessity, and never from wnntouncss or vindictive 
feeling; indeed the great object of the Society has been 
to effect a Feromiation by gentler means, and by exciting 
oigher princijilcs than those which arise from dread of 
penally; but, undoubtedly, the vigilance of the oiliccrs 
employed by the Society has inspired a most salutary 
fear—nut merely in shielding the animals from ill-treat¬ 
ment, but inducing habits of rcsliuint in those who were 
too ready to wreak their ill-temper and impatience on 
the poor beasts, in acts of cruelty. 

“Mr. Martin's Act was excellent as far as it went; hut 
one more comprehensive was required, and a statute w'as 
enacted in the year 1835, which took all animals, 
whetlier of a domestic or wild kind, under its protection ; 
it provided tliat ‘ any person wantonly beating or ill- 
treaiing any horse, ox, cow, ass, sheep, dog, or otlier 
animal, or improperly driving the same, whereby any 
miwhief shall be done, shall, upon conviction, be fined 
or imprisoned, and Uiat any person keeping or using any 
bouse, pit, or other place fur baiting or fighting any 
bull, dog, or other animal, or for cock-fighting, shall 
liable to a penalty o^bl. for every day he shall so keep 
and use the same.’ ” 

It is in no small measure owing to the exertions 
of this Society, and the altered tone of feeling it 
has created, that instances of cruelty are become 
comparadpely few,—for but too many are still fier- 
petrated. Happily, however, they are no longer re¬ 
garded with iiidiffercuee, nor arc tliose who seek to 
put an end to them uuy longer cucouutered with de¬ 
rision. 

A case of the most atrocious cruelty was reported 
in the recent papers, in whicii it appears that no fewer 
than thirty-eight oxen have been put. to the most 
extreme torture by the hands of their iulmmaii owner; 
but by the vigilance of the Society, the delinquent 


was prosecuted, and made to pay a line for each of the 
mutilated beasts. 

Mnuy pleasing instances of the sagacity, and almost 
feeling, of animals are brought together by the 
authoress, forming a striking contrast to the dark 
catalogue of tho wrongs inflicted on them fay man¬ 
kind. 

A vast number of anecdotes of the sympathy of tho 
lower creatures towards each other, which shows a kindli¬ 
ness of feeling beyond mere animal instinct, are on record. 
Southey mentions one very remarkable; he says,— ‘1 
know not whether there be any more interesting anecdote 
connected witli the neighbourhood of Plymouth, than the 
story of a dog who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastiif, which lay in a thicket without the town, and 
regularly on Sundays conveyed him to his master's 
house to dinner, and as regularly afterwards escorted 
him hack to his covert.' But our wonder and admiration 
is still more excited by the affection which many of tho 
lower creatures have shown towards individuals of the 
human race, and the many proofs of sympathy with 
them which they give, and which may be a vestige of | 
that which once subsisted among nil living creatures. I 
Tho inatances of attachment which have liccn shown to | 
man by birds and beasts would pass belief if they were ; 
not well authenticated. Pliny tells of a dog who could 
not be induced to leave tho door of the prison wher^ his ' 
master was confined, and remained howling l)y his dead , 
lK>dy after his execution. A spectator threw him a ' 
morsel of meat, which lie instantly took up, ami laid to 
his master’s mouth. The body was thrown into the Tilicr; ■ 
the poor dog plunged into the waters and swam after 
it, and in his endeavours to keep it above the waves, be 
sunk witli it, to rise no more Tlic sympathy of a dog 
to one in sorrow is very remarkable; be has his own 
gentle manner of letting his master know that be enters 
into his feelings. Wc have known an insianre, by no 
means an uncommon one, of a dog howling over the i 
new-mnde grave of his master, and endeavouring to ' 
wrape away the earth with his paws; no coaxing could ' 
induce him to leave the spot, but when taken away by 
force be found means to steal Lack again to renew bia i 
lamentations, and he aclnally pined away to death. > 
Were wc to attempt to recount but one half of the '• 
various anecdotes whicli wc have heard of the affection I 
and fidelity of dogs, our Essay would become a panegyric I 
on tlie admirable qualities of that animal. Imagination ! 
cannot paint a more touching picture of fidelity than j 
that of the faithful dog leading bis blind master from | 
door to door, and never attempting to touch the scraps of | 
food which ciiarity vouchsafes till invited to partake of { 
them by his owner. So great indeed is tho fidelity of i 
this wonderful animal, that be makes it a positive duty 
to serve and guard his master to the utmost extent of 
his power. I t is common for a laliouring man to leave 
his coat and bundle on the grasa, with no other security 
for its safe keeping hut the vigilance of his dog, who 
never abandons Ida trust till his master, who may have 
been working for the lengih of the day, two or three 
fields off, comes to claim it. 

*' Many other brutes have sliown an attachment to a 
chosen individual—even birds, that have their habit¬ 
ations apart from man, and the range of the wide air, 
where he cannot accompany them, afl'otd examples 
of those who have regarded him with great affection. 
Burton tells of a crane that never could be at rest 
away from a Spaniard to whom he had attached 
himself—he would never leave searching for him, and 
lamenting if he were absent, till he found him; and 
when hnsines-s called him to another country, the poor 
bird fell from his food and died. Numerous otjyr in¬ 
stances could be quoted, and some from our own obser¬ 
vation. A horse bos been known, when diis rider has 
fallen from him into a river, to take hold with his teeth 
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and drag him alive to iand, by the ekirt of his coat. 
Many striking examples of the legacity, the memory, 
and the forethought of the lower creatures have been 
recorded by writers and lecturers, which may well aid 
the reflections awakened by the advocacy of their claims 
on our good will and protection—an advocacy the more 
impressive, as it never fails to put forward that ‘ the 
Hand that made them is divine.’ A great number of 
these examples are of such a nature us to raise a very 
reasonable doubt of their powers being limited l»y in¬ 
stinct, however we may be willing to acknowledge that 
the actions which tend to sclf-presen'ation and the pre¬ 
servation of their offspring may be the result of instinct; 
yet it would appear that there arc some which have been 
prompted by their own minds—thus, we sec a dog, re¬ 
gardless of (lie great law of nature, the instinct imfdanted 
in every living thing—self-preservation, risking his life, 
nay, often losiug it, to save his master. Even from what 
we know and remark of the brute creation, circumscribed 
aa our observation mny be and as our knowledge mvst 
be, wo cannot but perceive that they possess (acuities 
absolutely inexplicable to us who are not endowed with 
tlio like—the extraordinary accnnicy with which tlicy 
remember, and the precisionwitli which tiicy calculate, 
are powers utterly beyond our comprehension ; a horse 
will ball at a bouse in a long street, where all tiic lioiiscs 
are exactly alike, where he lias been once made to stop, 
and this regularly, every time he happciisto jiass the same 
way. Among many instances which wc could mention, 
the followingris remarkal>lc :—Mr. Collins, who resided 
with Ills brother on Unuond Quay in Dublin, left fur the 
United States, taking a I'avourito dug with him. lie did 
I not return for twelve years; on landing, be called his 
I dog, who had been liy bis side on deck, luit he was no- 
I wbere to be found. After si>cnding some time in a vain 
: searcli, be concluded that he had been picked up by some 
> of the idlers who were about the vessel, and as he was 
’ much allocbed to him, be resolved to offer a reward tor 
him next da}'. He walked on to his brother's bouse and 
i knocked at the door ; when he was let in, to his great 
I astonishment and no slight pleasure, the first ol>jcct that 
: lie saw in the liall was ins dog,\rho gave him a most, hearty 
I welcome. The poor animal had hastened to the well- 
! known abode, and watched hts opportuuilr of slipping 
; in when tlio door wasu|>cned; he advanced no further 
. than tlic hall, where he awaited his master's arrival, 
j Here wa.s an extraordinary instance of memory, and it 
{ would appear of rc.isoning power, — A x thi* i» ihe home in 
I which mil master lived hejore we scent away, it is here 
: that he of rourse intends to come. 
i “ Dogs know the regular time at which to expect 
their masters liomc ; when they will go to watch lor 
them ; and this is jiroicd to be from knowing the time, 
and not from their keenness of scent, as it lias sometimes 
happened that their masters have been detained out far 
beyond their usual time. We have heard it stated that it 
was considered good for tlie animals at the Zoological 
Qardens to lie left without food for one day in the week ; 
Sunday was appointed for their fast-day, to leave it free for 
those who were employed about them during the week. 
In a very short time it was foiiiid that they became ame¬ 
nable to the rule. Though they wore vociferous astbo hour 
approached when they were to be fed, on every other da,y 
in the week, they remained perfectly quiet on tlie Sunday, 
never looking for their food. In our own family we had 
a dog who knew the rules of Sunday just as well; he 
attended such of the family as went out to walk on every 
day but Sunday, jumping and frisking before them, but 
be soon learned that he was not to accompany them on 
that day, (os they had to leave liim at homo when 
they were going to church,) and though testifying the 
greatest impatience at other times when he saw them 
prepared for a walk, on Sunday bo settled himself to 
sleep and never attempted to follow them. At first he 
liad of course been taught his lesson, but how ho after¬ 
wards knew the exact time at which it was to be applied, 


who can divine 1 It has appeared firom various anecdotes 
that dogs, cats, and other creatnfes have been known t« 
observe so accurately, that they know the effects to be 
produced by certain actions. They have on occasions 
shown a degree of forethought and contrivance, of which 
Beattie takes notice in his ' Dissertation on Memory 
and to illustrate this he tells of a dog who was with hJa 
master when he was walking across the river Dee, which 
was frozen—the ice gave way, and the gentleman snnk 
in the middle of the river; be kept himself from being 
carried away by the current, by grasping his gun, which 
had fallen athwart the opening. After many unsuccessful 
efforts to extricate his master, the dog sped to a neigh- 
bouring village, and caught the first person he met by 
the skirt' of liis coat. The man was alarmed, and tried 
to diseng^c himself,' but the dog regarded him with a 
look so kind and so significant, and endeavoured to pull 
I him along with so gentle a violence, that he began to 
think there must be something extraordinary in tbe 
case, and suffered himself to be conducted by the animal, 
who brought him to his master in time to save his life.’ 
AVhat Beattie relates is not a solitary instance of human 
life being saved by tbe judicious measures of a dog. 

‘ Was there not here,’ Beattie adds,' both memory and 
recollection guided by experience, and by what in a 
human creature we should not scruple to call good 
sense (’ ” 

-♦— 

THE DISMAL TALE. 

Anotheu of Stolhard’a exquisite creations. A 
grou|> arc assembled around a winter fireside, and a 
story-teller is making their flesh creep by (he narra- 
t.ive, of some fearful tale of miduiglit murder or ghostly 
visitation. The cliann of this composition lies in the 
contra.st between the look of cozincss and comfort, 
and tiic terror-stricken visages of llic auditors. 

—♦— 

EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS. 

The Card Players .—"This numerous aud elegant 
society assembled every evening in tlie salon of one 
of these houses; the company grouped themselves 
round (he card-tables, with the exception of two or 
three late comers, who, having arrived after the games 
had commenced, were exchanging a few words in an 
under tone by the chimney-piece, and of the young 
girls, wlio sat in silence hehmd their motliers, and 
whispered together as if they were in church or in 
their convents. An austere and religious silence 
presided in all the salons during these everlasting 
games of whist and rrversi. The game, moderate as 
were the stakes, bowed all those heads, threw all 
those men and women into an almost grotesque state 
of meditation, which was only interrupted by sliort 
phrases, looks and gestures by turns radiant or de¬ 
spairing. The points were five sous, sometimes less; 
but man is a being so essentially impassioned tliat 
he throws |>n.ssion into frivolities when lic^ cannot 
throw it into great things. Besides, llic evening play 
ill these salons was a habit of the ancieu regime, ad- 
hered to out of rcsi)ect for the traditions of another 
epoch. Play had all the seriousness of a duly be¬ 
longing to good society, a duty to bo accomjtlishcd 
under penalty of being considered an jll-bred man or 
useless woman. The morning’s religious ce^monies 
in the church were not imposed or followed with more 
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solemnity. You were despised if you neglected it; j 
esteemed and sought’ after if you excelled iu it. 11 
remember five or sit men of the lowest grade of 
mediocrity, who were never mentioned bat with 
extreme reverence, because people said, with more 
respect tlian they would have felt for a great artist, 

* They play bostou and reversi in a superior manner.’ 
You could very well live and die on that reputation.” 
—LamariMa “ Nouwllea Confideiteea.*’ 

The Jirat Earl of Cork .—“ The founder of the 
nobility of the Boyles, which was to spread so wide 
both in the Irish and in the English peerage, began his 
remarkable career under Elizabeth, and had even got 
fairly into the road to wealth and distinction before 
the end of her reign; but he of all men, both from the 
circumstauces of liis history and the character of his 
mind, must be classed with his latest, rather than 
with his earliest contemporaries. He owed little or 
nothing to the past; he was the sole maker of his 
own greatness; nor did he ever sliow a disposition to 
take either his rest or his stand even upon any 
vantage ground which his own efforts had gained, as 
if it had been the cud of his ambition, or a possession 
which could not be taken from him; it was only a 
position from which he might advance to something 
higher. ‘Forward’ was the word with him to the 
lust; forward, if need were, at any cost, and at any 
venture. It was the true spirit of movement and 
progress that animated him, not at all that of rapa¬ 
cious accumulation. No man had ever less of the 
narrow-soulcd timidity of the mere gatherer of wealth. 
The fine thing about him was that evidently at any 
time of his life, if he had been stripped of oil he had 
in the world, he would not have given a moment to 
idle lamentation or regret, but would have instantly 
set to work to re-establish himself with os much 
activity and energy, and the same cheerfulness and 
hope as Ixifure- When, in his last days, this necessity 
actually threatened him, he looked it iu the face as 
firmly ns any man ever did. He was one of those 
strong, bright naturc.i, in whom tho mind never grows 
old, and life bums in age with as intense a flame as 
in youth. It is this unconquerable vitality that chiefly 
makes hint interesting.”— Craik'a "Jiomance of ike 
Peerage!' ^ 

“The more I look on, the more I remain convinced, 
that a republic, noble form of government as it is, is 
the most difficult and most perilous of governments. 
It is of all governments that which requires at the 
hands of Providence the most favourable and the 
most exceptumal ciroumstanoes, and at those of so¬ 
ciety itself the largest amount of unauimity, wisdom, 
and virtue.”—Cawof.’ Preface to ike “ Li/e of Waak- 
ingfoa!' 

" I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones. 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
01 (heir dead selves to higher things." 

Tmwgaon't " /» Memarum!' J 
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Tni: senonan’s bkeecbes. 

Mr son was lately obliged, under stress of weather, 
to put in at St. John’s, iu Newfoundland. He went 
to an inn, and glancing at a paper published at that 
place, he found the well-known anecdote of the Rev. 
Hr. Ncander’s having lectured to the students, minus 
his pantaloons, copied from the American journals. 
The anecdote is almost universally believed, even 
in Germany, which shows that it must have been iu 
keeping. Tlie pious, learned, firm, and gentle Hr. 
Ncondcr, of Berlin, was indeed a most absent man; 
still, I am sorry I must spoil what to many no doubt 
appears a good joke. The facts of that famous 
story arc these: Hr. Ncandcr never paid the slight¬ 
est attention to personal comfort or household affairs. 
His sister, who told me the story herself, provided 
for every thing. Among other things, she placed 
the articles he was to wear every day before his bed. 
Hr. Neandcr had never been known to have ordered 
any clothes; but one day the tailor met him and 
said, “Hoctor, I think you ought to have a new pair ] 
of pantaloons.” “ Very well,” replied the great I 
man, and iu due time the breeches made their ap¬ 
pearance. They were placed, however, without the | 
knowledge of the sister before his bed, and in the 
morning they served to cnense the Doctor’s legs. He 
went to the university building to lecture, and when 
his sister entered his room and found there the old 
pantaloons, she did indeed believe he had forgotten to i 
put on any, and was, as might well he supposed, in 
despair. She went at once in a carriage to receive 
him tho moment he should come out. Her anxiety 
during the time she waited there was extreme, and 
equally great was her joy and gratitude when she 
saw her brother, on whom she doated, leaving the 
laigc portal of that beautiful building, with breeches 
on like any other Christian. She herself had the 
heartiest laugh at her own anxiety, and told every | 
one of it. The story was improved by snaking it a i 
degree worse: and thus has travelled all over the 
European continent, passed to another hemtspbere, 
and to a certainty will find its way into Indian and 
Australian papers, and ultimately into the foot-notes i 
of some biography of that distinguished ornament of 
our times. 

When a man has no design but to speak plain 
truth, he may say a great deal in a very narrow com¬ 
pass.— Steele, 

A man without a predominant inclination is not 
likely to be either useful or happy. He who is every¬ 
thing is nothing.— Skar/>. 

Schiller used to say, that he found the great happi¬ 
ness of life, after all, to consist in the discharge of 
some mechanical duty. 

Successful poets liave a great authority over the 
language of their country. Cowley’s happy expres¬ 
sion of “the great vulgar ” is become a pi^ of the 
English phraseology.—ifari. 






THE STORY OF RAGLAN CASTLE. 


A BARONIAL HALL ABOUT THE TIME 01 
THE CIVIL WARS.‘ 

THE STOEY OF KAGLAN CASTLE. 

Of the many grey old castles with whieh the fair 
green fields of England are studded, few present 
greater claims to interest tlian Raglan. It is one of 
the most splendid monuments of that period, when the 
comforts of a baronial residence were gi'uftcd on the 
i sterner features of the feudal fortress—an edifice at 
once luxurious itnd inassivc, and fitted alike for a 
stronghold in time of war, or a palace in time of 
peace. It is besides of great historical interest, as 
having afibnted a refuge to the unhappy diaries 1. 
at a period when his fortunes grow darker every day; 
and ns being also the fortress which held out in 
! his cause. The final tenant of its splendid balls, be- 
j fore they were dismantled by the ruthless parlimncn- 
i: tarians—the venerable Marquis of Worcester—was a 
I' characteristic specimen of the old cavalier, in all his 
I noblest attributes. Memories of sorrow, self-devotion 
i: and loyalty such as these, confer a touching interest 
upon this picturesque old ruin, and they are admirably 
i: brought out in the piddication which we propose to 
I, make the basis of the present article. 

Raglan Castle is sitiuatcd near the high-road from 
Monmouth to Abergavenny, in the midst of a luxu- 
, riant and well-wooded country; and in sight of the 
1 bold mountains of the Welsh frontier. Its most 
ancient portion dales from very early times; but it 
did not attain its liighcsl stiite of mugnificcncc until 
I very iieai’ I lie stormy period of the civil ware, in which 
I it was so soon afferwards destined to be reduced lo 
I ruin. It was Ihcn an extensive and splendid pile, 
j giving shelter lo sonic hundreds of inmates—a school 
1 of cldvalry and gentle nurture. Its h.alls, now roof¬ 
less and overgrown with ivy, then witnessed a gor¬ 
geous and picturesque form of baronial life, which can 
never reiurn again; and the del ails of which, as ably 
giilliercd up by Dr. Beattie, will be read with curiosity 
and interest;— 

“ Bauonial Life.—O f the expenses of a noble¬ 
man’s family and liousehohl in tlio olden time, some 
idea may be formed by adverting to the facts adduced 
by writers of the day. In a letter from the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who liad the custody of Mary of Scotland, 

. to tlie -Marquis of Wincliester and Sir Walter 
Mildmay, it is said—‘ May it please you to uiider- 
. stand, that whereas I have had a certain ordinary 
allowance of teiiie, amongst other noblemen, for ex¬ 
penses in my houscliold, without impost: the charges 
daily that 1 do now sustain, and have done all this 
year past, well known by reason of the Queen of 
Scots, are so great therein, as 1 am compelled to he 
now a suitor unto you, that you will please to have a 
friendly consideration, unto the necessity of my large 
expenses. Truly f wo in a month have not hitherto 

snfllced ordinarily; besides that which is sacrificed at 
times for her bathings, and such like use; which 

(l) •' Tho Abbeys and Castles of England,'’ by W. Beattie, M.D. 
ubiiabing in parts at 2i (id. eocii, G. Virtue, Ivy-lane. 
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seeing I cannot by any moans conveniently diminish, 
my earnest trust and desire is, that you will now con¬ 
sider mo with such larger proportions in this case, as 
shall seem good unto your friendly wisdoms, even as 
I shall tliiuk myself much beholden for the same. 
And so 1 commit you uulo God. From Tetbury 
Castle, this 15 of Jauuaiy, 1569. Your assured friend 
to my power.—G. Suhewsbhby.’ 

“ ‘This passage,’ Mr. Lodge observes,' will serve 
to correct a vulgar error, relating to the consumption 
of wine in tiiose days, which, instead of being less, 
appears to have been—at least in the houses of tlie 
great—even more considerable than that of tlic present 
time. The good people wlio tell us tlmt Queen 
Elisabeth’s maids of honour breakfasted on roast beef, 
generally add, that wine was then used in Enghmd ns 
a medicine, for it w';is sold only by apothecaries. The 
hitter assertion, though foundccl ou a fact, seems to 
liave led to a mistake in the former; fur the word 
apothecary [from the Greek diroffr/Kif, a reposituniihi] 
is applicable to any sliopkcepcr, or warehouseman, 
and w'as probably once used in that general sen.se.’ 
In the retinues and domestic attendance of the nobles 
of this pcrioi), everything proclaimed tliat the era cf 
feudal authority and magnificence had departed. Ac- 
conliiigly, wlicii the civil wars had commenced, no 
peer, liowcrcr wealthy or high iii rank, could drag after 
iiim a regiment, or even a company, of unwilling 
vassals to the field. On the contrary, the meanest 
hind was free to choose between king and parliament. 
Something, liowevcr, of tlie mere pomp of feudalism 
was still maintained in the domestic establishments of 
tlie nobility and wealthier gentry. ‘ The father of 
John Evelyn, when lie was sheriff of the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex, liad a hundred and sixteen servants, 
in liveries of r/reeu satin donblets, besides several gentle¬ 
men and persons of quality, who waited upon him. 
dressed in the same garb.’ 

“ One of tlic largest, if not the very largest, of 
English estahlishmeuls ever mniutoiued by a subject, 
was that of the Lord Treasurer, tlic Earl of Dorset, 
heir of the Lord Buckhurst, and well-known poet of 
the court. It consisted of two hundred and twentg 
servants, besides workmen attached to the house, and 
others tliat were hired occasionally. 

“ The chief servants of tlie nobility—so they were 
called, but they were rather followers or clients—were 
still the younger sons of respectable, or even noble 
families, who attached themselves to the fortunes of 
a powerful patron, and served him cither in court or 
military affairs, for which they were allowed separate 
retinues in men and horses, with gratuities in money, ; 
and promises of promotion. The progress of improve- I 
ment tlmt had banished minstrel^ jugglers* “ud | 
tumblers, from princely establishments, had naturally 
introduced the drama in their r(»m; and, accordingly, 
we sometimes find a company of actors classed among 
the servants of the chief nobleman, as well as a fraily 
physician, or even a whole band. A steward, dbtin- 
guished by a velvet jacket, and a gold chain about his 
neck, presided as marshal of the household, and next 

0 
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to ]iim \ras tlic clerk of tlic kitchen. But these 
cuniin'ous a])pcndagcs were daily lessening, as domestic 
comfort citiiic to be belter understood. Tliis improve- 
incut, however, had commenced still earlier among 
those of less rank and pretension. Ail who had their 
fortune still to seek in the court, or in the army, and 
all who repaired to the metropolis in quest of ))lcasurc, 
found, so early as the lime of Elizabeth, that the 
bustle and the scramble of new and stirring times, 
made a numerous train of attendants an uncomfortable 
appendage. Tlic gallant, and the courtier, therefore, 
like Sir John FalstalT, studied ‘ French thrift,’ and 
contented himself with a single * skirted page,' who 
walked behind him canning his cloak and i-apicr. 

“ In consequence of the cstravugaut living intro¬ 
duced during this period, the spendthrift gentleman 
often sank into the serving-man, as n c m.ay see from 
the frequent recurrence of such a tnnisformation in 
the old plays. When servants were out of jilace—ns 
we learn from the same authentic jiicttires of the real 
life of the times—they sometimes re])aii'cd to St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the great place of ]Hibiic lounge, 
and there stood against the pillars, holding before them 
a written placard, stating their peculiar qualifications, 
and their desire of employment. 

“ ‘But whatever retrcuchmenl,’ observes the same 
author,'might be making in the household expenditure 
by a diminished attendance, it was more than counter¬ 
balanced by an extravagance in dress, and jicrsonal 
ornament, 1 hat had now become an absolute frenzy.’ 
It is said that King James almost daily figured in a 
new suit, a humour that soon bceamc prevalent among 
his courtiers. Still more generally influential than his 
own cxanqilc was that of ins several handsome 
favourites, all of whom having been indebted for the 
royal favour merely to their personal attractions, 
s]i.arcd no )mins nor cost to give those natural advan¬ 
tages their full cll'ect. 

“ When Buckingham was sent ambassador to France, 
to bring thePrinccsslIcnrictta t o England, he jirovidcd 
for this important mission a suit of white uncut velvet 
and a cloak, both set all over with diamonds, valued 
at eighty thousand pounds, besides a feather made of 
great diamonds, llis sword, girdle, hatband, and 
spurs, were also set thick with diamonds. Another 
suit which he prepared for the same occasion, was of 
purple satin, embroidevd all over with jicarls, and 
valued at twenty thousand pounds. In addition to 
these, he had twenty other dresses of great richness. 
.\s a throng of nobles mid gentlemen attended liim, 
we may conceive how their estates must have been 
impoverished by the jiurchasc of chains of gold, 
ropes of pearl, and splendid dresses, befitting the 
retinue bf such an ambassador. Even a court festival, 
of the time of James the First, must have made a 
perilous inroad upon a year’s amount of the lai 7 »cst 
income. Thus, at the marriage of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth to the Palatine, Lady Wotlon wore a gown 
profusely ornamented with embroidery, that 
pounds a yard; and Lord Montague spent fifteen 
hundred pounds on the dresses of his two daughters. 


that they might be fit to appear at court on the same 
occ.'isiou. 

“ Prodigality in feasting and riotous living soon 
became os conspicuous as extravagance with regard 
to dress; In proof whereof, we may mention the 
antesuppers of the epicurean Earl of Carlisle. IVeldon 
informs us, that he gave a banquet to the French 
ambassador at Essex House, where fish of such huge 
size were served up, and which had been brought all 
the way from liussia, that no dishes in England could 
hold them, until several were made for the express 
jiurpose. The household expenditure of James the 
First was twice as much as that of his predecessor, 
amounting to a limidrcd thousand pounds annually. 

“ CoiiNTiiY LiPii.—While such were the habits of 
the courtiers, the country aristocracy still followed 
that kind of life so much familiarized to our minds by 
the descriptions in the old songs and ])lays of * the 
golden days of good Queen Bess.’ The rural knight, 
or squire, inhabited a huge building—half house, 
half castle—crowded with servants in homespun blue 
coats, many of whom wero only serviceable in filling 
up the blank spaces of the mmisioii; but ns these had 
been born in his teorship’e service, it was held ns a 
matter of course that they should live and die in it. 

“ ‘ The family rose at daybreak, and first of all 
assembled at jiraycrs, which were read by the family 
chaplain. Then came breakfast; after which the 
master of the household and his sons got iqlo their 
saddles, and went off to hunt the deer, followed by 
some score of mounted attendants; while the lady 
and her daughters superintended the dairy, or the 
buttery, prescribed the day’s task for the spinning- 
wheels, dealt out bread mid meat at the gate to the 
jioor, mid concocfcd all manner of simjilcs for the ' 
sick and infirm of the village. If leisure still remained, | 
the making of confections and presciwes was a never- ' 
failing resource; indc|icudeully of spinning and sew¬ 
ing, or ’perhaps embroidering some battle or hunting ^ 
piece, which had been commenced by the housewives 
of a proceding gcncraliou.’ 

“ At noon dinner was served up in the Great Hall, , 
the walls of which were plentifully adorned with stags’ i 
horns, casques, antique brands, and calivers. Tlie 
noisy dinner-bell, that sent the note of warning over . 
the. country, gave also a universal invitation and | 
welcome to the hospitable board; and after dinner 
sack, or home-brewed ‘ October,’ occupied the time 1 
until sunset, when the hour of retiring to rest was 
at hand. 

“ Such was the ordinary history of a day in the 
country mansion. "When the weather prevented out¬ 
door recreation or employment, the family library, 
containing some six or eight tomes, that had perhaps 
issued from the jiress of Caxton, or Wynkyn de IVorde, 
was in requisition; and, if the members of the family 
could read, they might while away the hours in jie- 
rusiiig these volumes for the twentieth time. In this 
fashion, they derived their knowledge of religion from 
the Bible, and the ‘ rractice of Piety;’ their Pro¬ 
testantism and horror of Popery from ‘ Fox’s Acts 
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and Monuments ;* their chivalrous lore from * Erois- 
sart’s Chronieles/ or, perchance, the ‘ Merry Gests of 
Robin Hood;’ their historical erudition from ‘ Hall’ 
or ‘ Hollingshcd ;’ and their morality and sentiments 
from ‘the Seven Wise Masters,’ or the ‘Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom.’ 

“ Holidays. —In such a state of life the set holi¬ 
days were glorious eras; the anticipation, the enjoy¬ 
ment, the remembrance of a single Cliristmas or 
birthday, furnished matter for a whole mouth of 
happiness. On such an occasion the lord of the manor 
was more than a king, as he proceeded with his family 
through the crowds of assembled peasants, to witness 
their games of merriment, and feats of agility or 
strength; for his smile inspired the competitors with 
double strength or swiftness; while the prize acquired 
a tenfold value because it was he who bestowed it. 
At evening, his bounty was expressed by oxen roasted 
whole, and puncheons of mighty ale, with which he 
feasted the crowd; while his house was thrown open 
to the throng of his more immediate acquaintwees 
and dependents. After the feast, his hall was cleared 
. for dancing; three fiddlers and a piper struck up; 
and ns the ‘mirth and fun grew fast and furious,’ the 
strong oaken floor was battered and ploughed in all 
directions by the hobnailed shoes of those who danced 
with all their might, and with all their hearts. 

“Such was the life of an old country gentleman 
when Jiinics succeeded to the crown of England. But 
these habits, the last relics of the simplicity of the 
olden times, did not long survive that event. Tidings 
of the gixy doings at court, and the wonderful good 
fortune of the royal favourites, reached the cars of 
the aristocratic rustics; and from that moment rural 
occupations and village maypoirs lost their charm. 
The young were impatient to rcpiir to the metropolis; 
and the old were obliged to yield to the prevailing 
fashion. With all the fierce impetuosity of novices, 
rural esquires, and wcll-dowried country widows, 
rushed into the pleasures and excesses of a town life; 
and thu.s, with a rapidity hiiherto unknown in Eng¬ 
land, and at which moralists beoamc giildy, ancient 
manners were soon abandoned; fortunes, that had 
accumulated for generations, vanished; the hereditary 
cstate.s of centuries became the property of men of 
yesterday; and the time-honoured names of some of 
the most ancient families disappeared from the scroll 
of English heraldry, and soon ceased to be remem¬ 
bered. 

“ When Charles came to the throne, ‘ the coldness 
of his character and his decorous habits discounten¬ 
anced those coarse and profligate excesses; and the 
courtiers endeavoured to conform to something like 
the rules of extevnsl decency. A general sobriety of 
demeanour succeeded.’ ‘But, as the stern ascetic 
Puritans grew into power, and advanced to the de¬ 
struction of the monarchy with prayer and fasting, 
the court party soon became eiqjer to distinguish 
themselves by an entirely opposite behaviour. All the 
excesses of the former reign were resumed; and 
Charles found himself unable to restrain, or even to 


rebuke, his adherents, who swore, drank, brawled, and 
intrigued, to show their hatred of the enemy, and their 
devotedness to the royal cause.’ 

“ Life at Raglait. —Down to this eventful period, 
the castellated mansion of Raglan had continued to 
bask in the sunshine of ])rosperity. Its halls were 
frequented by flic dlite of rank and station, and by 
many of that intellectual arislocracy who.se genius 
threw so much lii-jlrc upon lluit .and the preceding 
reign. The Jiarl, wlin'jo revenues were princely, 
lived in a style becoming the representative of an 
illustrious race; and while he observed great state, 
aud gave sumptuous biinqucls to the magnates of tlic 
land, he did not neglect the humble votaries of the 
Muse.’’ 

Such was the gaiety and splendour of Raglan when 
interrupted by the civil wars, which converted every 
uohlcman’s house into a fortress, and reduced so many 
to the state of ruin in whicli we now beliold them. 
As the civil commotions increased the venerable 
Marquis of Worcester fortified his baronial castle, 
and received his sovereign with the greatest magiiiil- 
cencc. He had already expended an immense sum 
upon raising and equipping a regiment, wliicli was 
shortly afterwards broken up, and such was bis un¬ 
bounded liberality “that the King, fearing lest the 
garrison stores sliould become exhausted by bis nume¬ 
rous suite, ofiered to invest him with powers to exact 
supplies from the neighbouring county.’’ Rut, with 
great magnanimity, Worcester replied, “I humbly 
tlmnk your Majesty, but my castle would not long 
stand if it leant upon the country. I had rather my¬ 
self be brought to a morsel of bread than sec one 
morsel wrung from the poor to entertaiu your 
Majesty.” 

The fugilivc Ch.arlcs was, indeed, right royally 
treated at Raglan; but tliis could not gild over the in¬ 
tense bitterness of his position, dependent as he was 
upon tlic voluntary contributiuns of his adherents. 
But nothing could be deeper, more chivalrous than 
their dcvol ion. The old Marquis seems to have foreseen 
the mill brought upon his house by cmbraeiiig the 
fortunes of his royal master, but he shrunk not from 
the suri'cndcr. AVhen the king last entered tlic gates 
of Raglan, the Marquis delivered iiis Majesty the 
keys, according to the ordinary custom, tlie king re¬ 
storing them to the Marquis: the Marquis said,— 
“ 1 beseech your Majesty to keep them, and you please, 
for they are in a good hand, hut lam afraid that ere it 
he long, I shall be forced io deliver them into ike hands 
of those who will spoil the compliment.” Aud so it hap¬ 
pened. But never perhaps was there a more devoted 
instance of loyal affection than the following, which 
soothed the retirement of the fallen monarch during 
his stay beneath the Marquis’s roof:— 

“The reverend individual, wlioni his own act has 
immortalized, was 'riiomas Swift, incumbent of the 
neighbouring parish of Goodrich. Eully aware of the 
King’s pecuniary distress, he mortgaged his estate; 
and with the money thus raised he proceeded to 
Raglan Castle. The Governor with whom lie was 
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penonalljr acquunted, asked the object of bis visit, 
and whotfaer he could serve him; for he was equally 
esteemed as a zealous pastor, and a staunch royalist. 
‘ 1 am only come,' said he, ' to give his Majesty my 
coat;’ and, in taking it off, the Marquess pleasantly 
observed: ‘Thy coat, I fear me, is of little worth.’ 
‘Why then,' said Swift, ‘take my waistcoat also.' 
And here was the hidden treasure, for, on being 
ripped up, it was found to contniu three hundred 
broad gold pieces. ‘And tlie King,’ says Lord 
Clarendon, ‘ received no relief that was more season¬ 
able and acceptable than this during the war.’ Mr. 
Swift’s zeal and activity in the royal cause exposed 
him to much danger and many sufferings. ‘ He was 
plundered,’ says Heath, more than thWli/ Umes by the 
f ariiament’s army, and ejected from his church living. 
His estate was sequestered, and he himself thrown 
into prison.” 

Charles now left Raglan for a wliile, but only to 
return to it after the fatal battle of Naseby. Only 
five days before this he had written to the Queen that 
“ his affairs were never in so fair and hopeful a way,” 
on the sixth he was a fugitive, flying by Leicester 
and Bewdlcy to Hereford, he made his way to Aber¬ 
gavenny, where he met the Commissioners—imrsons 
of huge influence in the county—^who professed that 
that they should shortly be able to raise him another 
force. Thence he went for the last time to Raglan 
Castle, to await, in a state of devouring nuxiety and 
growing melancholy the further issue of the unhappy 
struggle. There he was again received with the 
deepest devotion by the gall.'int and devoted Marquis. 

‘‘At Raglan, however, says the historian, ‘the 
King, as on his former visit, passed days and weeks 
in sports and ceremonies, in hunting and audience- 
giving;’ for every effort was employed by those 
around him to obliterate all recollections of the past 
by promises and predictions of a brilliant future. 
When his majesty re-entered the gates of Raglan— 
which was indeed a harbour of refuge in his distress— 
the loyal Marquess, kneeling down, kissed his Liege’s 
hand; and then rising up saluted him with this com¬ 
pliment—‘ liomine! non. sum diffnus.' 'To which the 
King replied—‘My Lord, I may very well answer 
you again: I have not found to great faith, no not in 
Itrael, No man would Lust me with so much 
money as you have done.’ To which the Marquess 
replied—‘1 hope your Majesty will prove a defender 
of the Faith! ” His Lordship was a Catholic. 

‘‘ At Raglan the King ‘ stayed until news came 
that f oirfax, after taking Leicester, had marched into 
the west, and defeated Goring’s troops at Lamport; 
at the aame'time that the Scottish army, on its march, 
had taken a small garrison between Hereford and 
Worcester by storm, and put all within it to the 
sword;' while Prince Rupert sent for all those femt, 
which were levied towards a new army to supply the 
garrison. But the expectations, which bad been 
indnstriottuy fostered in the King’s mind of a more 
propitious fortune, became every day more faint. Of 
all the schemes that had been set afoot for retrieving 


his past errors, and regaining the hearts of his alien¬ 
ated subjects, not one was permitted to prosper. 
And as a fatal climax to his unhappy fortunes, 'it 
was at Raglan Castle,’ says Lord Clarendon, ‘ that 
the King received the terrible .information of the 
surrender of Bristol (September 11, 164S), which he 
so little apprehended, that if the evidence tlicreof had 
not been unquestionable, it could not have been 
believed. With w'hat indignation and dejection of 
mind the King received this advertisement, needs no 
other description and enlargement than the setting 
down in the very words of it the letter which the 
King writ thereupon to Prince Rupert; which, con¬ 
sidering the unspeakable indulgence his Majesty had 
ever showed towards tliat Prince, is sufficient evidence 
how highly he was incensed by that act, which yet he 
took some time sadly to think of and consider, before 
he would allow himself to abate so much of his 
natural candour towards him. As soon as he received 
that surprising intelligence, the King removed from 
Raglan Castle. 

‘‘The King took leave of Raglan Castle on the 15th 
of September, mournfully observing to the Marquess, 
that by so doing he hoped ‘ to ease his lordship of a 
heavy burden.’ His Majesty then thanked his noble 
and devoted host for the large sums of money which 
had been advanced to him in the course of his troubles. 
Whereupon the Marquess replied: ‘ Sire, I had your 
word for the money; but 1 never thought to have 
been so .soon repaid; for now that you have given me 
thanks, I have alt I looked for.’ Well might the 
royal guest have expressed his feelings on quitting 
Riiglan in the following lines taken from his own 
‘ Collection:’— 

“ ‘ I fall! I fall ! 

Whom shall I call 1 
Alas ! can he l>e heard, 

Who now is neither loved nor feared 1 
You, who were wont to kisse the ground. 
Where’er my honour'd steps were found. 

Come, catch me at my lost rebound I 
How each admires 
Heaven’s twinkling fires. 

When from their glorious seat 
Their influence gives life and beat I 
But, oh ! how few there are— 

'I’ho’ danger from that act be far— 

Will stoop and catch a falling star.’ 

“ ‘ Distracted with a thousmid gi'icfs, and accompa- ' 
nied by a few trusty and disconsolate servants, the | 
royal victim wandered about the country, thankful to 
accept protection from any one who had fortune or I 
inclination to minister to his distress. And many ; 
‘‘ cruel days,” to use his own words, were spent in 
weary marchings without food, narrow escapes, and 
precipitate retreats,, before he took his last farewell of 
the land of Gwent.’ 

‘‘On one occasion he was hotly pursued in his retreat 
through Shire Newton, by a party of sixty Round- ■ 
heads; but rcachiug a place called Cliarlestou Rock, , 
near the New passage, a fishing-boat was found, in I 
whieh he was safely ferried over the Severn into I 
Gloucestershire. His pursuers coming up in the 
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meanwhile, but only to find their object defeated, 
acized upon the remaining boats, and with drawn 
swords compelled the fishermen to ferry them across. 
They hurried into the boats, and, with the royal 
fugitive still in view, made all haste to be once more 
on his traces. The poor fishermen, however, being 
royalists at heart, had no sympathy with these king- 
hunters ; but rowing lustily towards a reef of rooks 
called the ‘ English Stones,’ within a gun-shot of the 
Gloucester shore, there hauled in their oars; and 
landing their freight on the rocks, told them the 
water was so sh^ow that the boats could go no 
further, and they might easily wade to the opposite 
bank. And such, in fact, was quite pnieticable at low 
water; but, in the present instance, the tide flowed 
so rapidly, that in making the attempt to reach the 
opposite bank the whole party were drowned.” 

I Scarcely had the royal fugitive departed than the 
stout old cavalier was called upon to fill up the mea¬ 
sure of his devotion by standing a siege by the forces 
of Fairfax. The defence was long and obstinate, and, 
although it was evident that the place must finally 
surrender, the Marquis maiutained to the last a merry 
heart, and a cheerful countenance. lie was a dear 
lover of a joke, and could joke under the most desperate 
circumstances. 

I “ One evening, during the hottest period of the 
cannonade,” says Dr. Eayly, " there came a musket 
I bullet in at the window of the withdrawing room, 

I where my lord used to entertain his friends with his 
I pleasant discourses after dinners and suppers, which, 

{ glancing upon a little marble pillar of the window, and 
i from thence hit the Marquess upon t he side of his head, 
and fell down flattened upon the table, which breaking 
the pillar in pieces, it made such a noise in the room, 
that his daughter-in-law, the Countess of Glamorgan, 
who stood in the same window', ran away as if the 
house had been fulling down upon her head, crying 
out—' O Lord! O Jjord!’ But at length finding 
licisclf more afraid than hurt, she returned back again, 
no less excusing her—as slic was pleased to call it— 
rudeness to her father, than acknowledging licr fears 
to all the company. To whom the Marquess said: 

‘ Daughter, you had reason to run away wlien your 
father was knocked on the head.* Then pansing some 
little while, and turning the flattened bullet round 
with his finger, he further said: ‘Gentlemen, those 
who had a mind to flatter me, were wont to tell mo 
that 1 had a (/ood head in my younger days; but if 1 
don’t flatter myself, I think 1 have a good head-piece 
in my old age, or else it would not have been musket 
proofy' 

At last, further resistance being hopeless, Eaglan 
was surrendered, Fairfax marched in with his troops, 
and the castle was dismantled. The ruin of the 
devoted Marquis of Worcester W'as now complete. 

“The loss sustained by the family in the imme¬ 
diate destruction of the castle and woods, according 
to the printed statement, was computed at one 
hundred thousand pounds; besides enormous sums 
I furnished to his Majesty for the nusing and equipment 
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of two armies, and the maintenance of a numerous 
garrison, of which the doily expenses alone must have 
required a princely revenue. With this evidence of 
the Marquess’s resources, it is not surprising that he 
should be described by Clarendon as ‘the most 
moneyed man of the kingdom.’ The siege was 
followed by the sequestration and sale of the whole 
estate, which, by the parliamentary audit of 1646, 
amounted to twenty thousand pounds per annum, and 
remained in the hands of Cromwell till the Restoration, 
a period of fourteen years. All the old timber in tlie 
parks adjacent was cut down and sold; the lead was 
stript from the roof of the great hall, and sold for six 
thousand pounds; and a quantity of the timber was 
carried to Bristol, and there used in rebuilding the 
wooden houses upon the old bridge, which had 
recently been destroyed by fire. But j,lie loss of the 
library was in every sense a national loss, for in this, 
among many rare invaluable manuscripts, were the 
archives of Gwent, with the earliest records of Welsh 
literature. ‘ One of these manuscripts,’ says the 
late Mr. Thomas, ‘ was an interesting work by Geraint 
Bardd Glass y Cadoir, an illustrious Welshman, who 
flourished about the ninth century. He was the first 
who composed a Welsh grammar, a work that was 
revised by Einion and Edeyrn, wbicli form and 
arrangement are now extant; but the original MS. 
was in the Eaglan library at its capitulation.’ 

“In his palmy days, long before he was created 
Marquess, the good Earl lived in princely state in 
this Castle. Surrounded by faithful friends, numerous 
retainers, and a household that, by its daily expend¬ 
iture, bespoke almost unlimited resources, be enjoyed 
in age ail the happiness to which men look forward as 
tho reward and solace of a virtuous youth; for, 
tliough long practised in the offices of Court, lie could 
still relish the sweets of domestic retirement, the 
humanizing influence of science, and the conversation 
of pious and learned men. Ho was a friend of litcra- 
timc, a pattern of religious consistency, an example of 
loyalty whicii no reverses could shake; and when at 
last plunged into the deepest adversity, stript of his 
property, bent down with years, and sufTcring from 
bodily pain, he maiutained a degree of mental serenity 
that softened the remembrance of bis wrongs, showed 
the true foupdation of his faith, and enabled him to 
view every dispensation of good or evil os coming from 
God, and intended, by weaning his thoughts from tins 
world, to give him nearer and clearer views of heaven. 
Eedttced in four short years from the height of pro¬ 
sperity into the very abyss of adversity—his home 
desolate, the prospects of his family blasted, his 
friends hopeless or in prison, himself an inmate of the 
Tower—^it is impossible to witlihold our sympatliy 
from a man who, in no circumstanecs, forgot the true 
nobility of his nature, and the obligations of his creed; 
but in eveiy trial could exclaim, in the words of his 
own motto —Muture vel timere spmio.” 

In conclusion, we cannot but thank Dr. Beattie for 
the research which has placed before us so vivid a 
picture of tho period of tho civil wars. No writer on 
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the subject has so industriously collected or graphi¬ 
cally put together the matcrids scattered through 
manyTolumcs. Wo may add that the descriptive and 
illustrative portions of this work are careful and con¬ 
scientious, To those who love to linger (and who 
does not P)—among the crumbling memorials of other 
men and other times, who dud a charm in wandering 
about spots haunted by the memory of the great 
and gallant of old, there arc few places so full of 
romance as lUoLaN. To those who are able to pay it 
a visit. Dr. Beattie’s descriptions form the best vade- 
mecum we arc acquainted with, while to these who arc 
compelled to be fire-side travellers, they oifer what is 
the next best thing—a complete and graphic picture 
of the place and its associations. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OE SIR TIIO». MORE.' 

LIBELIUS A MARCARETA MORE, aUINDEClM AESOS 
KATA, CIIEI.SEI.E INCEPrVS. 


“ Kulla dies sine linca." 


Hearde mother say to Barbara, “Be sure the 
sirloin is well basted for y' king’s physician; ” which 
avised me that Dr. Liuacro wa.s expected. In truth, 
be returned with father in y‘ barge; and they tooke a 
turn on y» river bank before sitting down to table; 
I noted them from my lattice; and anon, father, 
beckoning me, cries “ Child, bring out my favourite 
Treatysc on Eisshynge, printed by Wynkyude Worde; 
I must give tlie doctor my loved passage.’’ 

Joyning ’em with y' book, I found father telling 
him of y* ixiach, dace, chub, barbel, etc. we oft catch 
opposite y" church ; and hastilie turning over y“ 
leaves, he heginnctli with unction to road yo passage 
ensuing, whieli I love to y« full as much as he :— 

He observeth, if the angler’s sport shouldc fail him, 
“ho at yo best lialhc Ids holsom walk aud mcry at his 
ease, a swetc ayre of the swetc savour of y“ meadc 
of liowcrs, that maketh him hungry; he hcarcth the 
melodious harmonic of fowlcs, ho secth y® young 
swans, herons, ducks, cotes, and manic other fowlcs, 
with theire broods, winch me scemetb better than 
alle y« noise of hounds, laukcnore, and fowlers can 
make. Aud if the angle* take fysshe, then there is 
noc man merrier than ho is in his spryte.” And, 
“ Ye shall not use this forsaid crafty disporte for no 
covetysnesse in the cncrcasing and sparing of your 
money onlic, but pryncipallio for your solace, and to 
causo the health of your bodic, aud spcciallio of your 
soulc, for when ye purpose to goo on your disportes 
of fysshyngc, ye will not desire grcullic manic 
persons with you, which wouldc lett you of your 
game. And thenne ye may serve God dcvoutlic, in 
raying affectuooslie your customable prayer; aud thus 
doing, ye shall eschew and voyd manic vices.” 

“ Angling is itselfo a vice,” cries Erasmus, from y“ 


(I) Csntiuuea ftom p. JO?. 


thresholde; “ for my part 1 will fish none, save and 
except for pickled oysters.” 

"In the regions below,” answers father; and then 
laughinglie tells Linacro of his firstc dialogue with 
Erasmus, who had becue feasting in my Lord Mayor’s 
cellar:—“ ‘ Whence come you ? ' ‘ Erom below.’ 
‘ What were they about there ? ’ ‘Eating live oysters, 
and drinking out of leather jacks.’ ‘Either you are 
Erasmus,’ etc. ‘Either you are More or nothing.’ ” 

‘“Neither more nor less,’you should have rejoyued’” 
saytli the doctor. 

“How I wish I had,” says father; “don’t tor¬ 
ment me with a jest I might have made and did not 
make; ’speciallic to put dowiie Erasmus.” 

“ Concedo nulli,” sayth Erasmus 

“ Why are you so lazy ? ” asks Linacre; “ I am sure 
you can speak English if you will.” 

“ Soo far from it,” sayth Erasmus, “that I made my 
incapacitie an excuse for decliuing an English rectory. 
Albeit, yon know how Woreliam requited me; saying, 
in his kind, generous way, I served the Church more 
by my pen than 1 coulde by preaching sermons in a 
couiitrie village.” 

Sayth Linacre, “The archbishop hath made another 
remark, as much to y* purpose: to wit, that ho has 
received from you the immoriulitic which emperors 
aud kings cannot bestow.” 

“ They cumiot even bid a smoking sirloin retain its 
beat an hour after it hath left the lire,” sayth father. 
“ Tilly-vally ! as my good Alice says,—let us remem¬ 
ber the universal doom, ‘ fruges cousumcrc nati,’ and 
philosophize over our ale and bracket.” 

“ Not Cambridge ale, neither,” sayth Erasmus. 

“Will you never forget that unlucky beverage?” 
saytli father. “ Why, mail, think liow manic pooro 
scholars there be, that content themselves, as 1 have 
hearde one of St. John’s declare, with a penny piece 
of beef amongst four, stewed into pottage with a little 
siilt and oatmeal; and that after fasting from four 
o’clock in the morning! Say grace fur us this dayc, 
Erasmus, with goodo heart.” 

At table, discourse flowed soe thicke and faste that 
I mighte aim invayn to chronicle it—and why should 
1 ? dwelling as I doc at y® fouutayn head ? Onlic that 
1 find pleasure, alreadic, in glancing over the fore¬ 
going pages whensoever they concern father aud 
Erasmus, and wish they were more faithfullie recalled 
and better writ. One thing sticks by me,—a funny 
reply of father’s to a roan who owed him money andwho 
put him off with “ Memento Morieris.” “I bid you,” 
retorted father, “ Memento Mori JSris, and 1 wish 
you wouldc take as goodo care to provide for y* one as 
I do for the other.” 

Linacre laughed much at this, and sayd,—“ That 
was real wit; a spark struck at the moment; and 
with noc iii-nature in it, for I am sure your debtor 
coulde not help laughing.” 

" Not he,” quoth Erasmus. “ More’s drollorie is 
like that of a youug gentlewoman of his name, which 
shines without burning,” .... and, oddlic enow, ho 
looked acrosse at me. 1 am sure he meant Bess. 
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Father brouglite home a strange guest to-daye,— 
a converted Jew, with grisszlic beard, furred gown, and 
eyes that shone like lamps jit in dark cavemes. He 
had becne to Benmarine and Tremcfen, to y* Holie 
Citio and to Damascus, to Urmia and Assyria, and I 
think allc over y* knowne world; and tolde ns manic 
strange tales, one hardlie knew how to believe; as, for 
example, of a sea-coast tribe, called y® Baloiichos, who 
live on lish and build theiro dwellings of the bones. 
Alsoc, of a race of his countriemen beyond Euphrates 
who believe in Christ, but know nothing of y® Pope; 
and of whom were y® Maginiis y* followed y® Star. 
This agroeth not with our legend. He averred that, 
though soo far apart from theire brethren, theire 
speech was y" same, and even theire songs; and he 
I sang or cliauutcd one which he sayd was common 
among y® Jews allc over y® world, and had bcenc soe 
ever since theire citie was ruinated and y® people 
captivated, and yet it was never sett down by note. 

■ Erasmus, who knows little or nought of Hebrew, 
listened to y® words witli curiositie, and made him 
repeate tlnnn twice or thrice: and tliongli 1 know 
not y® character, it seemed to me they sounded 
thus:— 

Adir Hu yivne betUcha beccaro, 

KI, b'no ; 151, b’ne ; El, b’ne ; 

Bethcba beccaro. 

Though Christianish, he woiildc not cat pig’s face; 

' and sayd swine’s flesh was forbidden by y' Hebrew 
law for its iiiiwholcsomcncssc in hot countries and hot 
I weather, rather than by way of arbitraric prohibitiou. 
Daisy took a great dislike to this man, and woulde 
not sit next him. 

I In the hay-field allc y' evening. Swathed father in 
I a hay-rope, and made him pay y® fliir, whicli he pre- 
I tended to resist. Ceoy was just about to cast one 
' round Erasmus, when her heart failed and she ran 
. away, oolouring to y® eyes. He sayd, he never saw 
'; sucli pretty shame. Father reclining on y® hay, with 
I his head on my lap and his eyes shut, Bess asked if 
• ’ he were asleep. He made answer, “ Yes, and dream- 
Ij ing.” I askt, “Of what?” “Of a far-off future 
I: dayc, Meg; when thou and I shall looke back on this 
! I liour, and this liay-dcld, and ray head on thy lap.” 

“ Nay, but what a stupid dream, Mr. More,” says 
. motl.er. “ Why, what woulde you drearae of, Mrs. 

' Alice ?” “ Forsooth, if I dreamed at alle, when I was 
wide awake, it shoulde be of being Lord Chancellor 
I at ye Icaste,” “ Well, wife, I forgive thee for not 
i saying at the mosi. Lord Chancellor quotha! And you 
j woulde be Dame Alice, I trow, and ride in a whirlc- 
I cote, and keep a Spanish jennet, and a couple of 
j greyhounds, and wear a train before and behind, and 
I carry a jerfaloon on your fist.” “ On my wrist.” 

! “ No, that’s not such a pretty word as t’other! Go 
j to, go!” 

! Straying from yo others, to a remote comer of the 
meadow, or ever I w'as aware, I came close upea 
Gammer Gurney, holding somewhat with much care. 
“ Give ye good den. Mistress Meg,” quoth she, “ I 
cannot abear to rob y® birds of theire nests; but I 


knows you and yours be kind to dumb creatures, soe 
here’s a nest o’ young owzels for yo—and I can’t call 
’em dumb nowtber, for they’ll sing bravelio some o’ 
these days.” “ How hast fared, of late. Gammer?” 
quoth I. “ Why, well enow for such as I,” she made 
answer; “ since I lost y" use o’ my right hand, I can 
nowthcr spin, nor nurse sick folk, but I pulls rushes, 
and that brings me a few pence, and I be a good 
herbalist; and, because I says one or two English 
prayer.s and hates y® priests, some folks thinks me a 
witch.” “ But why dost liato y* priests ? ” quoth I. 
“ Never you mind,” she gave answer, “ I’ve reasons 
manie; and for my English prayers, they were taught 
mo by a gentleman I nursed, tliat’s now a saint in 
heaven, along with poor Joan.” 

And soe slic hol)l)lcd olf, and 1 felt kindlic towards 
her, [ scarce knew wliy—perhaps because she spake soe 
lovingly of her dead sister, and because of that sister’s 
name. My mother’s name was Joan. 


Erasmus is gone. His last saying to father was, 
“They will Iiave you at court yet;” and father’s 
answer, “ When Plato’s year comes round.” 

To me he gave a copy, how precious! of his Testa¬ 
ment. “ You arc an elegant Latinist, Margaret,” he 
was pleased to say, “ but, if you woulde drink deeplie 
of y® well-springs of wisdom, applic to Greek. The 
Latins have onlie shallow rivulets; the Greeks, co¬ 
pious rivers, running over sands of gold. Read Plato; 
he wrote on marble, with a diamond; but above allc, 
read y® New Testament. ’Tis the key to the king¬ 
dom of heaven.” 

To Mr. Gunnel, he said smiting, “ Have a care of 
tliysclf, dear Gouellus, and take a little wine for thy 
stomach’s sake. The wages oP most scholars now-a- 
days, are weak eyes, ill-licalth, an empty purse, and 
shurtc commons. I neede only bid thee beware of 
the two first.” ’ 

To Bess, “ Farewell, Bessy; thank you for mend¬ 
ing my bad Latin. When I write to you, I will bo 
sure to signe mysclfe ‘ Roterodamius.’ Farewell, 
sweetc Cecil; let me always continue your ‘ desired 
amiable.’ And you, Jacky,—love your book a little 
more.” 

“ Jack’s dcare mother, not content with her girls,” 
sayth father, “ was alwaics wishing for a boy, and at 
last she had one that means to remain a boy alle his 
life.” 

“ Tlie Dutch schoolmasters thouglite me dullc and 
heavie,” sayth Erasmus, “ soe there is some hope of 
Jiwky yet.” And soe, stepped into y® baigc, which 
we watched to Chelsea Reach. How dullc tlie house 
has beene ever since I Rupert and William have had 
me into y® pavilliou to hear y® plot of a miracle-play 
they have aireadie begunne to talke over for Christ- 
massc, but it seemed to me downrightc rubbish. 
Father slecpes in town to-nighte, soe we shall be 
stupid enow. Bessy hath iinderlaken to work father 
a slipper for his tender foot; and is iiappie, tracing 
for y® pattern our three moor-cocks and colts; but I 
am idle and tiresome. 
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If I had paper, I woulde beginne my projected 
ojmt; but I dare not ask Gunnel for aitie more just 
yet; not have ante money to buy some. I wish I 
had a couple of angels.* I think 1 shall write to 
father for tlicm to-morrow; he alwaies likes to hearc 
from us if he is twenty-four hours absent, providing 
we conclude not vrilh “ I have nothing more to say.*’ 

I have writ my letter to father. I almostc wish, 
now, that I had not sent it. 

Rupert and >¥111 still full of thoire moralitic, which 
reallie has some fun in it. To ridicule y® extravagance 
of those who, as the saying is, carry tlicirc farms and 
fields on theire backs, William proposes to come in, 
all verdajit, with a rcall model of a farm on his back 
and a windmill on his head. 


How sweete, how gracious an answer from father! 
John Harris has broughtc mo with it y' two migcls; 
less prized than this epistle. 


July 10. 

Sixteenth birthdayc. Father away, which made it 
sadde. Mother gave me a payr of blue hosen with 
silk clocks; Mr. Gunnel, an ivorie handled stylus; 
Bess, a bodkin for my hair; Daisy a book-mark; 
Mercy, a saflron cake; Jack, a basket; and Cecil, a 
nosegay. Wilh'ain’s present was fayrest of allc, but 
I am hurtc with him and mysclfc; for he oifered it soe 
qncerlie and tagged it with such .... I refused it, 
and there’s an end. 'Twas unmannerlie and unkindc 
of me, and I’ve cried aboutc it since. 

Father alwaies gives us a birthdayc treat; soe, con¬ 
trived that mother shoulde take us to sec my Lord 
Cardinal of York goe to Westminster in state. Wc 
bad a mcrric water-party; got goode places and saw 
the show; crosse-bearers, pillar-bearers, ushers and 
alle. Himscife in crimson engniyned sattiu, and tippet 
of sables, with an orange in his hand hcldc to’s nose, 
as though y* common ayr were too vile to breathe. 
What a pompous priest it is! The archbishop mighte 
well say, “That man is drunk with too much pro- 
speritie.” 

Betweene dinner and supper, wc Imd a fine skirmish 
in y” straits of Thermopylm. Mr Gunnel headed the 
Persians, and Will was Leonidas, with a swaslpng 
buckler, and a helmet a yird high; but Mr. Gunnel 
gave him such a rap on the crest that it went over y° 
I wall; soe tlien William thought there was nothing 
i left for him but to die. Howbeit, as ho had bcenc 
i layd low sooner than he had reckoned on, he pro- 
! longed bis last agonies a goode deal, and gave one of 
! y • Persians a tremendous kick just as they were aboute 
to rifle his pouch. They therefore thoughte there 
must be somewhat in it they shoulde like to see; soe, 
helde him down in spite of his hitting righte and lefte, 
and pulled therefrom, among sundrie 'esser matters, 
a carnation knot of mine. Poor vorlet, I wish he 
would not be so stupid..... 

After supper, mother proposed a concert; and wc 
were alle singing a roonde. when, looking up, 1 saw 


father standing in y« door-way, with such a happy | 
smile on his face! lie was close behind Rupert and . 
Daisy, who wore singing from y« same book, and j 
advertised them of his coming by gcntlic knocking j 
theire headt together; but I had the flrstc kiss, even | 
before mother, because of my birthdayc. 1 


It turns out that father’s lateness yester-cven was 
caused by press of busiucsse; a forayn mission having 
beeno propo.scd to him, which he resisted as long as 
he could, but was at leuglhu relucliintlic induced to 
accept. Length of his stay uncertayn, which casts a 
gloom on alle; but there is soc much to doc as to 
leave little time to think, and lather is busiest of alle ; 
yet hath foundc leisure to concert with mother for us 
a journey into y° country, which will occupy some of 
y' weeks of his absence. I am full of earcfulle j 
thoughts and forebodings, being naturallie of too ; 
an.xiuus a disposition. Oh, let me caste nllc my cares 
on another! Feeisli nos ad tc, Dominc; ct inquic- 
turn cst cor nostrum, donee rcquicscat in tc. 


’Tis soc manic mouths agoiio since that I made an i 
entry in my libellus, as that my motto—“ nulla dies 
sfnc linca—,’’ hath somewhat of sarcasm in it. How , 
manic things doe I beginne and leave uunuislit! and 
yet, less from caprice than lack of .strength ; like him 
of whom y® scripture was writ,—“ this man beganne ■ | 
to build and was not able to finish.” My ojiut, for I 
instance; the which my father’s prolonged absence 
in y° autumn and my winter visilt to aunt Nan and 
aunt Fan gave me such leisure to earric forward. But 
alack! leisure was less to secke than learningc ; and 
when 1 came buck to mine olde taskes, leisure was 
awantiug too; and then, by reason of my sleeping in :; 
a separafe chamber, 1 uas enabled to stcalc hours J 
from y° earlie morn and hours from y* night, aud, ' 
like unto Solomon’s virtuous woman, my candle went | 
not out. But ’twas not to purpose y‘ I worked, 
like y® virtuous woman, for I was following a Jack-o- 
lantcm; having forsookc y ® straight path laid downe by 
Erasmus for a foolish path of mine owne; and soc I 
toylcd, and blundered, and puzzled, and was mazed; 
and then came on that payn in my head. Father sayd, 

“ What makes Meg soe pale I” and I sayd not: and, 
at y® last, 1 toldc mother there was somewhat throb¬ 
bing and twisting in y® back of juinc head like unto a i 
little worm that woulde not die; and she made i 
answer, “ Ah, a maggot,” and soe by her scoff I was 
shamed. Then I gave over mine opus, but y® payn : 
did not yet goe; soe then I was longing for y® dcare j' 
pleasure, and fondlie turning over y® leaves, and j 
wondering woulde father be surprised and pleased with ; 
it some daye, when father himself came in or ever I was 
aware. He sayth, “ What hast thou, Meg ?” I faltered 
and woulde sett it aside. He sayth," Nay, let me sec;” 
and soe takes it from me; and after y® firste glance 
throws himself into a seal, his back to me, and fii'ste . 
runs it hastiiic through, then begiunes with methode | 
and such silence and gravitle as that 1 trembled at j 
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hia side, and felt what it must be to stand a prisoner 
at the bar, and lie y' judge. Sometimes I thought he 
must be pleased, at others not: at Icngthc, alle my 
fond hopes were ended by his crying, “This will nerer 
doe. Poor wretch, hath this then bcene thy toyl ? 
How couldst find time for soe much labour ? for here 
hath beenc trouble enow and to spare. Thou must 
have stolen it, sweet Meg, from the night, and pre¬ 
vented y’ morning watch. Most dear'st! thy father’s 
ownc loved childand soe, caressing me till*I gave 
j over my shame and disappointment. 
l‘ "Ineede not to tell tlice, Meg,” father sayth, "of 
! y* unprofitable labour of Sisyphus, nor of drawing 
|i water in a sieve. There arc some things, most deare 

I one, that a woman, if she trieth, may doe as well as 
I! a man; and some she cannot, and some she had better 
! not. Now, I tell thee firrolin, since y' llr.st payn is 
I: y* leaste sliarpe, that, despite y" spiritt and genius 
!, herein shewn, I am avised ’tis work thou caust not 

I I and work thou hadst better not doc. But judge for 
■j thyselfo; if thou wilt persist, thou slmlt have leisure 
i I and (juict, and a chamber iii my new building, and 
I idle y' help my gallery of books may afford. But thy 
I j father says, forbear.” 

I Soe, what coulde I say, but " My father shall never 
i: speak to me in vayn!” 

'• Then he gathered y« papers up and sayd, " Then I 
I shall take lemplatiou out of your way and pressing 
I ’em to his heart as he did soe, sayth, " They are as 
j deare to me as they can be to youand soe left me, 

I looking out as though 1 noted (but I noted not,) the 

i elearc-bhiiiing Thames. ’Twas twilightc, and I stoode 

|! there I know not how long, alone and lonely; with 

II tears coming, 1 knew' not why, into mine eyes. 

I There was a weight in y* ayr, as of coming thunder; 

the screaming, ever and anon, of Juno and Argus, 
inclined me to mcllaucholie, as it alwaics docs: and 
at length I beganue to note y' moon rising, and y' 

I deepening clearncssc of y' water, and y' In/y motion 
of y® barges, and y® ila-shcs of light whene’er y rowers 
dipt llicirc oars. And then I beganne to alteiid to y® 
cries and different sounds from acrossc y' water, and 
y® tolling of a distant bell; and I fello back on mine 
oldc heart-sigldngc, “ Fccisti nos ad f e, Domino; cl 
iuquietum cst cor nostrum, donee rcquicscat in tc.” 

Or ever the week was gone, niy father had contrived 
for me another journey to New HaU, to abide with 
the lay nuns, as he callcth them, aunt Nan aud aunt 
Fan, whom my step-mother lovelh not, but whom I 
love and whom father loveth. indeede, ’tis sayd in 
Essex that at first he inclined to aunt Nan rather than 
to my mother; but that, perceiving my motlier affected 
his companic and aunt Non affected it not, he diverted 
his hesitating affections unto her and took her to wife. 
Albeit, aunt Nan loveth him dearlie as a sister ought: 
indeed, she loveth alle, except, methinketh, herself, to 
whom, alone, she is rigid and severe. How holie are 
my aunts’ lives! CloistGr4||||btns could not be more 
pure, and could scarce bo as ^r|pfulle. Though wise, they 
can be gay; though noe lodger young, they love the 
young. And theire reward is, the young love them; 
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and I am fulle sure, in this world they secke noe 
better. 

Returned to Chelsea, I spake much in prnjse of 
mine aunts, and of single life. On a cerlayn evening, 
wc maids were sett at our needles and samplers on y« 
pavillion steps; and, ns foltie will out, 'gan talk of 
what we would fayn have to our lots, shoulde a good 
fairic startc up and grant cache a wish. Daisy was 
for a countess’s degree, with hawks and hounds.' 
Bess was for founding a college, Mercy a hospital, and 
she spake soe cxperimcntallie of its conditions that 
I was fayn to goc partners witli her in the same. 
Cccy commeuced “ Supposing I were married; if ' 
once that I were married ”—on which, father, who i 
had come up nnpcrccived,burst out laughing and sayth, 

“ Well, dame Cecily, and what stale would you keep?” 
Howbeit, as he and I afterwards paced together, juxta 
fluvium, he did say, “ Mercy hath well propoun^d the 
conditions of an liospital or alms-house for aged aud 
sick folk, and 'tis a fantasie of mine to sett even such 
an one afoot, and give you the conduct of the same.” 

From this careless .speech, dropped, as ’twere, by y® 
way, hatli sprung mine house of refuge! and oh, wliat 
pleasure have I derived from it! How good is my 
fatlicr! how tlic poor bless liim ! and bow kind is he, 
tliroiigh tlicm, to me! Laying his band kindly on my 
slioulder, this morning, ho sayd, “ Meg, how fares it 
with thee now ? Have I cured tlic payu in thy head ?” 
Then, putting the house-key into mine hand, he 
laughingly added, "’Tis now yours, my joy, by Livery 
and Seisin.” 

i 

Aug. 6. I 

I wish William w** give me back my Testament, j 
Tis one tiling to steal a knot or a posie, and another | 
to borrow y® most valuable book in y' bouse and keep 
it week after week. He songhtc it with a kind of ■ 
mystcric, soe ns tliat I forbcarc to ask it of him in 
companie, lest I s'* doe him an ill turn; and yet I 
have none other occasion. 

The emperor, the King of France, and Cardinal 
Ximencs arc alle striving which shall have Erasmus, 
and alle in vayn. He hath refused a professor’s chayr 
at Louvain, and a Sicilian bishoprick. E’en thus it 
was with him when ho was here this spring,—the 
Queen w* have had him for her preceptor, the King and 
Cardinall prest on him a royall apartment and .salaric, 
Oxford and Cambridge contended for him, but Ids 
saying was, “ Alle these I value less than my libcrlic, 
my studdies, and my literario loyls.” How much 
greater is he than those who wouldc confer on him 
greatnesse! Noe man of letters hath cquall reputa- | 
tion or is soc much courted. 


Yestereven, after overlooking the men playing at 
loggats, father and I strayed away along Thermopylae 
into y® home-field; and as wc sauntered together 
under the elms, ho sayth with a sigh, " Jack, is Jack, 
and no More .... he will never be anything. An’ 
’twere not for my beloved wenches, I should be au 
unhappy father. But what though l—My Meg is 


If 
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better unto me than ten eons; and it maketb no dif¬ 
ference at harvest time whetlicr our com were put 
into the ground by a man or a woman.” 

While I was turning in my mind what excuse I 
might make for John, father taketh me at unawares 
by a sudden change of subject; saying, ” Come, tell 
me, Meg, why oanst not affect Will Roper?” 

I was a good while silent, at length made answer, 
“ He is so unlike alle I esteem and admire... so unlike 
all 1 have been taught to esteem and admire by you.”— 

“ Have at you,” he returned laughing, " I knew 
: not I had been sharpening weapons agaynst myself. 
True he is neither Achilles nor Hector, nor even 
Paris, but yet well enough, meseems, as times go— 
Smarter and comelier than either Heron or Danocy.” 

I, faltering, made answer, “ Good looks affect me 
but little—’tis in his bettor part I foci the want. He 
cannot... discourse, for instance, to one’s mind and 
soul, like unto you, dear father, or Erasmus.” 

“ I should marvel if he could,” returned father 
gravelic, “ thou art mad, my daughter, to look, in a 
youth of Will’s years, for the mind of a man of forty 
or fifty. What were Erasmus and T, dost thou sup¬ 
pose, at Will’s ago ? Alas, Meg, I should not like 
you to know what I was! Men called me the boy-sage, 
and I know not what, but in my heart and head was 
a world of sin and fully. Thou mighlst as well expect 
Will to have my hair, eyes, and teeth, allc getting y' 
worse for wear, as to have the fruits of my life-long 
j experience, in some cases full dearly bought. 'lake 
I him for what he is, match him by the young minds of 
; his ownc stauding: consider how long and closclic we 
I have known him. His parts are, surelie, not amiss ; 

I he hath more book-lore than Danccy, more mother 
I wit than Allinglon.” 

j| " But why need I to concern myself about him ?” 

I exclaymed, “ Will is very well in his way: why s'* 

I we cross each other’s paths ? I am young, 1 have much 
I to learn, I love my studdics,—why interrupt them 
j with other and Icsse wise thoughts ?” 

“ Because nolhiug can be wise that is not practical,” 
returned father, “ and I teach my children philosophic 
to fitt them for living in y' world, not above it. One 
may spend a life in dreaming over Plato, and yet goc 
out of it without leaving y' world a whit y“ better for 
our having made part of it. ’Tis to little purpose we 
studdy, if it onlie makes us look for perfections in 
others which they may ii^vaya seek for in ourselves. 
It is not even necessary or goodc for us to live en- 
tirclie with congeniall spiritls. The vigourous tempers 
the inert, the passionate is evened by the cool-tem¬ 
pered, the prosaic balances the visionaric. Woulde 
thy mother suit me better, dost thou suppose, if she 
I coulde discuss polemicks like Luther or Melanclhon ? 
E’en thine owue sweet mother, Meg, was less affected 
to studdy than thou art,—she learnt to love it for my 
sake, but I made her what she was.” 

And, with a suddain burste of fond recollection, he 
hid his eyes on my shoulder, and for a moment or 
j sue, cried bittcrlic. As for mo, I shed, oh! such 
salt teares 1 . . . . 


LIFE AND TIMES OP CURRAN. 

BY PBEDBBICK LXWBENCE. 

The fame of the great advocate, like that of the 
great actor, gis commonly of the most ephemeral de¬ 
scription. When the peculiarities of gesture, tone, 
and manner have passed from human remembrance, 
what remains, in most instances, of the accomplished 
orator who won the vei-dicts of juries and the applause 
of senates ? A few anecdotes of doubtful authoiity, 
and some ill-reported speeches, or fragments of 
speeches, at the bar or in parliament, are often 
ail that can bo found to justify the lavish approbation 
of contemporaries, or to perpetuate the speaker’s 
fame. Prom such remains how difficult is it to form 
a true estimate of the speaker’s powers! Even the 
most successful efforts of oratory, as the reader well 
knows, when printed from the reporter’s notes, are not 
unfrequently utterly unfit to pass through the ordeal 
of ordinary criticism. When the circumstances which 
made them have ceased to interest, and the repu¬ 
tation of the speaker has become a mere tradition, it 
is very often a matter of surprise to us all how such 
common-place appeals could have awakened the sym¬ 
pathies ur influenced the judgments of living men. 

Tu tlic case of Curran, it may be urged that these 
remarks do not apply. Many passages of soul-sub¬ 
duing pathos and mt^c eloquence which escaped him i 
in moments of the highest mental excitement have ! 
been treasured up with sin^ar care, and will perish i 
only with the literature and history of his nation. ; 
Over the herd of professional orators he had some | 
signal advantages. In most of his great efforts his . 
sympathies were completely enlisted; he was per- | 
soually idcutillcd with the topics of his advocacy; and ; 
his earnestness and indignation, instead of being 
simulated for the purposes of the hour, were more 
frequently the genuine emotions of his heart. It 
must also be borne in mind tliat the period at which 
he appeared, as well as the place of his appearance, ; 
were alike favourable to the exercise of his genius, j 
He had the advantage of addressing the most ex¬ 
citable people on thu earth, at the most exciting 
period of their history, on the most interesting and 
nationally important subjects. Nature had endowed 
him with a fertile imagination and an exquisite sensi¬ 
bility. He possessed in rich profusion the showiest 
qualifications of the orator, and circumstances 
favoured their development. On the other hand, it 
is plain, that ho was no such wonderful man as some 
admiring biographers have given him out to be. He 
w as not merely professionally superficial and unsound, j 
but many of his reported s[)eeches prove him to have : 
been lamentably deficient in good taste and common j 
discretion. We say this because we have been aceus- I 
tomed to hear, and have recently found, passages of 
his oratory quoted with approbation, which appear to . 
us remarkable for nothing but their.pomp of phrase- ' 
ology and far-fetched metaphors, with scarcely the ' 
glimmer of a meaning'uuder all. We readily admit j 
that Curran said a great many fine things in his life- 
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time>-pcrhap8 no man lias said finer—but that ho 
frequently sacrificed sense to sound, and mistook 
exaggeration of language for sublimity, a perusal of 
bis speeches, or even of such portions of them as are 
contained in the eulogistic sketch of his life by his 
friend Mr. Phillips,* will prove beyond a doubt. 

Mr. Pliillips’s work has been cliaraeterised by Lord 
Brougham as one of the most delightful pieces of 
biograpliy extant. For ourselves, wo willingly confess 
our. obligations to the learned Commissioner, for 
having taking the pains to produce an euliirgcd 
edition of so choracteristio a sketch. If not an 
unexceptionable book, it is certainly a most amusing 
one. It is thoroughly Hibernian in character, and 
full of the qualities which render an Irishman the 
must entertaining of companions. Abounding in wit 
and anecdote, in ilasiies of merriment, snatches of 
eloquence, and occasional touches of patlios, we feel 
some reluctance in applying to it the strict canons of 
criticism! But truth compels us to state that it is 
deformed by not a few vices of style, and by an 
exaggeration of tone, which is oftcu both ludicrous 
and unpleasant. Wc are willing to make all allow¬ 
ances fur the partiality of friendship, for congeniality 
of disposition, aud similarity in talent and pursuits, 
but we cannot help observing that indiscriminate 
! admiration, whilst it argues some weakness of 
judgment, often defeats its own object. With 
I regard to mere verbal inaccuracies of language, our 
readers will not accuse ns of any disposition to be 
I needlessly captious. Of all imputations, we are most 
; anxious to avoid that of being considered pedantic or 
ill-natured. Bnt wlicii wc meet with instances of 
singular cui'clcssness and obscurity in a work of 
I sonic pretension, we conceive it to be oiir duty 
I to point them out. The preface to Mr. Phillips’s 
I volume contains but a few sentences, and wo arc 
I therefore at a loss to understand how bo could 

■ have permitted the following obscure and awkward 
passage to Inave gone forth to the world. Speaking 

■ of bis work, bo says;—“The period of which it 
I treats was ono of vital interest to Ireland, and the 
I men which it produced were not unworthy of (ho 

period.” Wc leave our readers to rcooucilc these 
j' ih. When such a sentence occurs in the first page 
of such a work—when wc meet with it, as it were, 

• ill the very threshold—observation is naturally chal¬ 
lenged, and it is ditBcult to refrain from rcm.ark. 

I Wo consider Curran, on the whole, to have been 
fortunate in his biographers. In addition to Mr. 
Phillips’s sketch, there is the memoir by Ins son, Mr. 
William Henry Curran, which is well known as an ex¬ 
cellent and carefully written work. Wo arc also 
aware of a memoir by an Irish barrister, Mr. William 
O’llcgan,* a truly Iliberuiau performance, but con¬ 
taining a very complete collection of Curran’s 

(1) Curran and hl» ContemimraTiet. ByChatlca Phillmii, Egq. 
A.B., one if her Majesty's Cammisstoners of tlie Court for the 
Relief of rnsolvcnt Debtors. (A new edition.) 1S.50. 

(f) Memoir of the Right Hon. i. V. Curran, hy his Son, W. H. 
Curran, ISia. 2 rols. Memoirs of the Lege), hiternry, and Poli- 
tlcsl Life of tho Into J. P. Currun. Ry WillUm O'llegan. Gsa. 
1817. 


witticisms and smart sayings; whilst the late Thomas 
Davis* (famous for his poetical contributions to tho 
Nation newspaper) is the author of a slight but 
eloquent narrative, which is at least deserving 
of mention. Mr. Phillips’s volume purports to 
bo nothing more tliaii “tho simple, and in some 
measure, the self-drawn picture” of the great Irish 
orator. It may bo premised tliat ho lived for 
many years in habits of the closest intimacy with the 
object of his idolatry, and made bis acquaintance 
under circumstances well calculated to beget an 
enthusiastic partiality. In his early youth, lie had 
published a poem, called “ the Emerald Isle,” which 
liad been accidentally brought to Mr. Curran’s notice 
Soon afterwards, when called to tho bar, and wander¬ 
ing “not only baglcss but briefless” round the hall of 
tho Four Courts in Dublin, be received an invitation 
to dine at the Priory, a little country villa, where 
Curran (who was then Master of the Rolls,) resided. 
Having long worshipped his forensic idol at a distance, 
the young barrister was tran.sported into tho seventh 
heaven, by tlic prospect of an actual interview. His 
gratification was unbounded. Even Boswell, ad¬ 
mitted to the social haunts of Johnson, was not 
more delighted. “I had often seen Curran,” he says, 
(whilst describing this memorable evening,)—“ often 
heard of him—often read him—but no man ever knew 
anything about liim who did not see him at his own 
tabic with the few whom ho selected. He was a 
little convivial deity! lie soared in every region, and 
was at home iu all; he touched every thing, and 
seemed as if lie had created it; he mastered the 
human heart with the same ease that lie. did his 
violin.” No wonder that Mr. Phillips became not 
merely an admirer, but an idolater of such a fascin.!- 
ing friend, nor is it strange, perhaps, that his book 
(when we remember liow men, and especially Irish¬ 
men, are coiistitulcd,) should contain some extravagant 
passages of panegyric. 

Having made these remarks on Curran’s biographers, 
wc will endeavour to follow them through a few of 
tho most prominent scenes in his eventful life. He 
was born on the 24th of July, 1750, at tlic small 
village of Newmarket, in the County of Cork, at tho 
distance of eight miles from tliat dismantled castle, 
wliere Spenser is said to have composed bis “ Faery 
Queen.”* His father was seneschal, or steward of 
the manor of Newmarket, from which office ho derived 
nearly all his scanty income. It is said that the family 
had originally home the name of Ciirwen, and had 
been transplanted into Ireland from the north of Eng¬ 
land, at a rather memorable period. “ Strange as it may 
seem,” observes Mr. Phillips, “ tbeir paternal ancestor 
came over to Ireland with one of Cromwell’s soldiers ; 
and tho most ardent patriot she ever saw owed his 
origin to her most merciless and cruel plunderer!” 
The father of the great orator appears to have been 
a very coniinou-placo hitlividiial; but his mother 
(whose maiden name was Pliilpot) was a woman of | 

--- 1 

( 3 ) Thp I.irc of J. 1’. eiirnin. by Thoma* Davit, ISM. i 

(4) O'Begaii’b Mcnioiia of Curran. ' 
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great natural ahility. She spoke the Irish language 
vith fluency, and delighted her children with recitals 
of troditioos and legends of the olden time. It was 
thus that the imsginatire faculties received in Curran 
j a precocious development, and from the impressions 
I made upon his mind in childhood, he drew in after 
I life his exhaustless fund of imagery and poetical illus- 
I tration. Nurtured amidst pleasant and gentle fancies, 

I his early years were singularly happy, and his genius 
' was fed with its proper nutriment. To quote from the 
I eloquent pages of Mr. Davis, "JSo grew up a light- 
I limbed, short, brown boy, noith an eye like a live coal. 

I He had a sensitive heart, loved his little brothers and 
sisters, but he loved his mother best, and well he 
j might. She doated on him, and petted him, and 
I taught him mucli. She sootlied him with soft lulla- 
j bics, that sent the passions of lus country into his 
I young heart; she flooded him with the stories and 
memoirs of the neighbourhood; she nursed him in 
love, and truth, aitd earnestness, by her precept and 
example, and she taught him his Bible.” 

From the humble station is which his parents moved, 
and his father’s limited means, there seemed at flrst 
but a slight prospect that Curran, or lAttle Jaehy, as 
he was then familiarly called, would receive the ad¬ 
vantage of a liberal education. But by a happy 
accident he attracted the attention of a bciievoicut 
clergyman, who recognised him as an uncommon boy, 
and determined that the seeds of genius should not 
perish for lack of culture. As he was one day playing 
at marbles in the village ball alley, “with a light heart, 
and lighter pocket,” a stranger of venerable and 
cheerful aspect came up, and singled him out from his 
playmates. The bright eye and intelligent aspect of 
the little urchin had won the good man’s heart. lie 
bribed him home with sweetmeats, and became the 
architect of the boy’s fortunes. The stranger’s name 
was Boyse, a clergyman, the rector of Newmarket, 
and the sequel of the adventure was, in after years, 
thus related by Curran to his friend Phillips. “I 
learned from poor Boyse my alphabet and my grammar, 
and the rudiments of the classics: he taught me all he 
could, and then he sent me to the school at Middleton 
—-in short, he made a man of me. I recollect, it was 
about five-and-thirty years afterwards, when I had 
risen to some eminence at the Bar, and when I had a 
seat in Parliament, and a good house in Ely Place, on 
my return one day from courts I found an old gentle¬ 
man seated alone in the drawing-room, his feet fami¬ 
liarly placed on each side of the Italian marble chimney- 
piece, and his whole air bespeaking the consciousness 
of one quite at home. He turned round—it was my 
friend of the ball-alley! I rushed instinctively into 
his arms. I could not help bursting into tears. 
Words cannot describe the scene which followed. 
‘You are right, sir; you me right: the chimney-piece 
is yours—the pictures ore your—the house is yours: 

: you gave me all I have—my friend—my father!’ He 
I dined with me; and in the evening I caught the tear 
I glistening in his flne blue eye when he saw his poor 
I Little Jacky, the creature of his bounty, rising in I 


the House of Commons to repiy to a right honour¬ 
able'* 

At the Middleton school above-mentioned, Curran 
seems to liave remained till he attamed the age of 
nineteen, wl^cn he was entered as a sizar of Trinity 
College, Dublin, llis career at the university was 
undistinguished. “Ho passed through it,” says Mr. 
Phillips, “as Swift, and Burke, and Goldsmith did 
before liim 

‘The gloty of the college, and its shame.’” 

He was frequently charged with irregularities and 
offences against academic discipline; and the au¬ 
thorities regarded him with suspicion and dislike, with 
which his unprepossessing appearance and slovenly 
costume had something to do. On one occasion he 
was called before them for wearing a shirt not so 
scrupulously clean as it should have been. “I pleaded,” 
said Curran, relating the circumstance to Mr. Pliillips, 
“inability to wear a clean one; and I told them the 
story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was at that time 
the plain, untitled, struggling Barry Yelverton. ‘I 
wish, mother, said Barry, ‘ 1 had clecea shirts.’ ‘ Eleven, 
Barry!—why eleven?' ‘Because, mother, I am of 
opinion that a gentleman, to be eouifortalle, ought to 
have the dozen.' Poor Barry had but one, and 1 made 
the precedent my justification.” 

From what has been stated, it may be presumed 
I that Curran was little attached to his Jlma Mater. I 
But be that as it may, he did not leave her without a 
pang. As he passed through her gates to commence 
his uncertain journey through the world, he turned to 
take a last lingering look (to quote from a letter which 
he afterwards wrote from London to a college friend) 
at the scene of his boyish follies, and sighed to think 
of the many friends whom he had loved and left behind. 
“Nay, even the Fellowe,” he added, “whom I never 
loved, I forgave at that moment—the parting tear 
blotted out every injury, and I gave them as hearty a j 
benediction as if they had deserved it.” Truth to say, ' 
the prospects of Curran were at this moment not over 
promising. After much deliberation, he had resolved 
on adopting the Bor as a profession, but Ids course j 
was besot with difficulties, and poverty stared him in 
the face. “From college,” says his friend P hilli ps, 
“he proceeded to London, where he contrived quo- 
eunqne modo, to enter his name on the books of the 
Middle Temple. Of his resources in the metropolis 
I never heard him siieak, and the subject was too 
delicate to introduce. I have it, however, on the au¬ 
thority of a friend who knew him well, that he had 
some smaU stipend from the school at Middleton; and j 
that, in addition to this, he profited by his literaiy I 
exertions.” It is tolerably certain that he frequently 1 
replenished his purse by contributions to magazines 
and newspapers, although few traces of his com¬ 
positions remain. He was fond of music, and his | 
principal recreation in these days of severe labour was 
his violin. Though naturally indolent and disinclined : 
to close and continuous study, we have his own state- ' 
ment, (which, considering his known candour and ' 
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I veracity, lli6re is no reason to impeach,) that whilst 
' residing in London he was a hard worker. He 
speaks, indeed, of reading ten hours a day, at this 
period, and of rising at half-past four for the purpose 
of study. His out-door amusements often consisted 
in visiting coffee-houses, and similar places of publie 
resort, where opportunities were afforded for the study 
: of human cliaractcr. He considered this no iu- 
i significant part of his professional training, and the 
I keen delight it appears to have afforded him is worthy 
of observation. “ I also visit,” he writes in one his 
letters, quoted by Mr. Phillips, “ a variety of ordinaries 
, and eating houses, and they are equally fertile in game 
, for a character-hunter. I think I liave found out the 
cellar where Ilodoriek Ilandom ate shin of beef for 
three-pence, and actually drauk out of the identical 
i quart which the drummer squeezed together when 
poor Strap spilt the broth on liis legs.” 

During his residence in London, he also assiduously 
attended some of the principal debating societies. But 
though destined by Nature for an orator, he laboured 

undercertaindisadvantages, which preventedhimat first 

from taking a part in discussion. “ He had from his 
boyhood,” says his son, " a considerable precipitation 
and confusion of utterance, from which he was deno- 
i minated by hisschool-fellow's ‘stuttering Jack Curran.’ ” 
i This defect was aggravated by an excessive sensibility, 
and a nervous dread of failure, which it is a matter of 
common observation is generally experienced by the 
best speakers in the earlier stages of their career. 
His first essay in speaking was singularly un.successful. 
On tlie occasion in question, (as he narrated the cir¬ 
cumstance to some of his intimate friends in after-life,) 
he had risen and commenced, “ Mr. Chairman,” when, 

, to his astonishment and terror, he perceived that every 
; eye was riveted upon him. “There were only,” to 
I use his own words, "six or seven pereons present, 
and the little room could not have contained as many 
more; yet it was to my panic-struck imagmation, ns if 
1 wea'c the central object in nature, and assembled 
I millions were gazing upon me in breathless expectation. 
1 became dismayed and dumb; my friends cried, 
‘Hear him!’ but there was nothing to hoar. My 
■ lips, indeed, went through the pantomime of articu¬ 
lation, but I Wiu like the unfortunate fiddler at the 
I fair, who upon coming to strike up the solo that was 
|j to ravish every ear, discovered that an enemy had 
I maliciously soaped his bow.”' His next effort, how- 
I ever, was more fortunate. Attending a debating- 
I society which held its meetings near Temple Bar, 

! after a social dinner with a college chum, his wrath 
I was excited by the observations of a flippant and 
unwashed orator,—"just such another,” he observed, 
“as Harry Flood” (who was accustomed to dis- 
I tinguish the speakers by such ludicrous descriptions 
! of their dress as “ the eloquent friend to reform in 
; the thread-bare coat,” “the able supporter of the 
I ministry in the new pair of boots”) "w'ould have 
called ‘ the highly giM gentleman in the dirty cravat 
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and greasy pantaloons.’” The orator was in the act of 
“calumniating chronology by i;he most preposterous 
anachronismsdescanting upon Demosthenes as the 
glory of the lloman forum, and TuUy as the famous 
contemporary and rival of Cicero. Seeing possibly a 
smile upon Curran’s face, the indignant worthy com¬ 
menced a furious assault upon him, and applied to him 
the nickname of “ orator mumupon which the 
young Irish student rose and administered an ora¬ 
torical dressing to his assailant, which not only raised 
him in his own estimation, but procured him the 
substantial reward of an invitation to sup with the 
president of the society, by whom he was liberally 
regaled with bread and cheese and porter. In order 
the more effectually to cure his defects of utterance, 
he also declaimed frequently before a looking-glass; 
and the reader will not be suqiriscd to learn that 
among the passages from English authors which ho 
selected for recitation were copiws extracts from 
Junius and Lord Bolingbroke. ^ 

In the year 1775 Curran was called to the Trish 
Bar. Previously to this he had married the daughter of 
a Dr. Creagh, and it is painful, though necessary, to 
add that this union, which promised him n large 
share of domestic felicity, was the source of the 
bitterest calamity of his life. Before taking hi. 
place in the ranks of his profession, he had seriously 
thought of seeking his fortunes in America, but am¬ 
bition ultimately disposed liim to follow the course he 
had marked out for himself in cai'ly life. His chances 
of immediate success were, however, by no means 
brilliant. He was without friends or connexions 
whose assistance could be of any avail to him. He 
was in needy circumstances, painfully sensitive, and 
subject to occasional fils of melancholy. “Those 
who have risen to professional eminence,” it is justly 
and eloquently remarked by Mr. Phillips, “ and who 
recollect the impediments of such a commencement— 
the neglect abroad—the poverty, perhaps, at home— 
the frowns of rivalry—the fears of friendship—the 
sneer at the first essay—the prophecy that it will be 
the last—discouragements as to the present—fore¬ 
bodings os to the future—some who arc established 
endeavouring to crush the chance of competition, and 
some who have failed, anxious for the wretched con¬ 
solation of companionship—those who recollect the 
comforts of such an apprenticeship may duly ap¬ 
preciate poor Curran’s situation. After toiling for a 
very inadequate recompense at the sessions of Cork, 1 
and wearing, os he said himself, hit teeth almost to their 
stumps, he proceeded to the metropolis, taking for his 
wife and young children a miserable lodging upon 
Hap Hill.” 'The gifted advocate waited long for the 
dawn of prosperous fortune, and suffered severely in 
the interim. His wife and children were the chief 
furniture of his apartments; “and as to my rent,” he 
said, when speaking of these times in subsequent 
years, “it stood pretty much the same chance of 
liquidation with the national debt.” But business 
came at last. A heavy brief from a well-known 
Dublin attorney was the harbii^r of good fortune; 
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the powers of the great advocate became known; 
contending parties found it to their interest to secure 
his services, and he rose rapidly to wealth and fame. 

For tlie brilliant position to which his peculiar 
talents had elevated him, Curran had all the requisite 
qualifications, and he remained long without a rival, 
lie had no pretensions to profound learning, but lie 
knew how to read the dispositions of men and to avail 
himself of their weaknesses, llis eloquence, which 
out of Ireland might have been designated as over 
florid zu&Jlashy, was well calculated to win its way to 
the hearts of those whom he addressed, lie had 
courage—both moral and physical—and quailed neither 
before the frown of the judge, nor the threat of the 
duellist. He was not a man who could be put dowm 
by the sneers or censures of authority, and the great¬ 
est judicial despots soon learned to fear him. llis 
reply to Judge Eobinson, who from a knowledge of 
his poverty, had lAnted him with the mcagreness of 
his library, (upon his having remarked in a iiarticular 
Bigument that he had never met with the law as laid 
down by his lordship in any book in his library,) is a 
well-known instance of his spirit and courage. “ 1 
have prepared myself,” he replied to the astonished 
judge, “ for this high profession rather by the study 
of a few good books than by the composition of a 
great many bad ones. I am not ashamed of my poverty, 
but I should be of my wealth, could 1 sloop to acquire 
it by servility and corruption. If I rise not to lank 
I shall at least be honest; .■uid should 1 ever cense to 
be so, many an example shows me, that an ill-acquired 
elevation, by making me the more conspicuous, would 
only make me the more universally and the more no¬ 
toriously contemptible.” He was here, according to 
his son’s account of the occurrence, iuteiTupted by the 
judge, who told him that “ he w'as forgetting the re¬ 
spect which he owed to the dignity of the judicial 
character.” “ Dignity! ” exclaimed Curran, “ my 
lord, upon that point I shall cite you a case from a 
book of some authority, with which you are perhaps 
not unacquainted. A poor Scotchman,” (Curran was 
here alluding to his favourite Strap in Roderick Ran¬ 
dom,) “ upon his arrival in London, thinking himself 
insulted by a stranger, and imagining that he was the 
stronger man, resolved to resent the affront, and taking 
off his coat, delivered it to a by-stander to hold; but 
having lost the battle, he tuni(^ to resume his garment, 
when he discovered that he had unfortunately lost 
that also, that the trustee of his habiliments h^ de¬ 
camped during the affray. So, my lord, when the 
person who is invested with the dignity of the judg¬ 
ment-seat, lays it aside for a moment to enter into a 
disgraceful personal contest, it is in vain, when he has 
been worsted in the encounter, that he seeks to recover 
it—it is in vain that he endeavours to shelter himself 
behind an authority which he has abandoned.” 

Judge BobittsoH. “ If you say another word, sir, I’ll 
commit you.” 

Mr. Curran. “ Tlien, my lord, it will bo the best 
thing you’H have committed tiiis term.” ' 

In his early contests with Lord Clare, there will be 


found, observes his son, ” the same spirit of resistance 
and retaliation; and at a much subsequent period, 
when he was exerting himself in a cause with his 
characteristic firmness, the presiding judge having 
called to the Sheriff to be ready to take into custody 
any one who should disturb the decorum of the Court: 
‘ Do, Mr. Sheriff,’ rcjilicd Curran, ‘ go and get ready 
my dungeon; prepare a bed of straw for me ; and upon 
that bed I shall to-night repose with more tranquillity 
than I should enjoy were I sitting on that bench with 
a consciousness that I disgraced it.”‘ If this should 
be thought rather strained and mclo-dramatic, we may 
remind the reader that proceedings in the Irish courts 
of justice in Curran’s time, required in the advocate a 
bold and resolute demeanour. Upon other occasions, 
when judicial opposition or partiality called it forth, 
he resorted with no small success to his talent for sar¬ 
casm. Uc was addressing a jury on one of the state 
trials in 1803, when the judge,—we quote this anec¬ 
dote from Mr. Phillips,—“ whose political bias, if any 
judge can have one, was certainly supposed not to be 
favourable to the jirisoncr, shook his head in doubt or 
denial of the advocate’s arguments. ' 1 sec, gentle¬ 
men,’ said Mr. Curran,—‘ I see the motion of his 
lordship’s head ; common observers might imagine 
that implied n difference of opinion, but they would be 
mistaken: it is merely accidental. Believe me, gen¬ 
tlemen, if you remain here many days, you will your¬ 
selves perceive, that when his lordship shakes his head, 
therds nothing in it! ’ ” 

For the display of pliysical courage, which in those 
days was often tested by facing the pistol of an 
adversary, Curran had unhappily several opportunities. 
He never modified his language to avoid a challenge, 
nor shrank from exposing liis life when the mis¬ 
chievous code of social honour rendered a meeting 
necessary. The Irish gentry were at this period a 
race of hot-blooded duellists, and it was all but 
impossible for any man occupying a public position, 
who valued his reputation, to resist the barbarous 
custom, deeply ns he might regret its ])rcvalcncc. 
"Mr. Curran’s justilication on this subject,” says 
Mr. Phillips, "was that on his entrance into life, 
the state of society in Ireland was literally so 
savage, that almost every argument was concluded 
by a wager of battle, and tbe man could scarcely 
be enrolled into their Christian community, until, 
as in some Indian colonies, his prowess had been 
proved by an appeal to arms.” The very judges on the 
bench had often, before their elevation, distinguished 
themselves in mortal combat; some of them were 
ready, even in tbe very scat and sanctuary of justice, 
to resent an insult by a challenge; and all of them 
regarded the offence of duelling os quite a venial 
affair. It may be observed that these notions pre¬ 
vailed even to a much later period than the early years 
of Curran’s professional life. “I remember well,” 
says Mr. Phillips, " at the Sligo summer assises for 
1812, being counsel in the case of the King e. 

()) Life of Cunrnn, liy bif Son. 
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Fenton, for the murder of Mejor Ilillas in a duel, 
when old judge Fletcher thus clipped his summing up 
to the jury:—‘ Gentlemen, it is my business to lay 
down the law to you, and I will. The law says, the 
killing a man in a duel is murder, and I am bound 
to tell you it’s murder; therefore in the discharge of 
my duty I tell you so; but I tell you at the same time, 
a fairer duel than this I never heard of in the whole 
course of my life! 1” Curran was a principal in four 
duels. One of them u'as fought with a gigantic 
barrister named Egan, or liulli/ Egan, as he was nick¬ 
named in the profession. Curran could never re¬ 
frain from a jest when any opportunity offered, and a 
celebrated witticism belongs to Ibis renconire. When 
the opponcnls met on the ground, “ Egan complained 
that tlie disparity in their sizes gave his antagonist a 
manifest advantage: ‘ I miglit as well lire at a razor’s 
edge as at him,’ said Egan, ‘and he may hit me as 
easily as a turf-stack.’—‘ I tell you what, Mr. Egan,’ 
replied Curran, his pistol in his hand, and Egan 
I scowling at him under brows that rivalled liord 
I Thurlow’s—‘I wish 1o take no advantage of you 
j whatever, let my size be chalked out upon your side, 

I and 1 am quite content that every shot which hits 
j outside that mark should go for nothing.”' 

I While w'c are on the subject of duelling, w'c may 
j be pardoned for quoting from Mr. Fhillips a woll-lold 
j anecdote of another member of the legal profession, 
j (and a contemporary of Curran’s,) who w'as con¬ 
siderably more jirone to give offence than sathfarUon. 
'I'he gentleman’s name was Keller, a privileged oddity, 

, familiarly known as Jerry Keller. One evening, over 
I the social board, Jerry had engaged in a violent 
: discussion on jiolitics with a Mr. Nicholas Leader, a 
' gentleman of extreme liberal principles. Getting the 
' worst of the argument, he descended to personalities, 

: and made some offensive remarks on Mr. Leader’s 
I head, which was covered with thick curly locks. 

I “ Leader felt called u))ou to notice this, and a man of 
I war at daylight invaded Jerry’s slumbers. Loudly 
j and gruffly did he grumble at the intrusion, as he 
]ioked his red woollen night-caj) over the counterpane. 

I ‘In the very grey of the morning too,’ said Keller, ‘I 
suppose you call this good breeding.’ ‘ I tell you 
what, Mr. Keller, I W'ant none of your waggery. I’m 
not here to be trifled with: Mr. Leaders wrongs 
I must be atoned for within an hour. You had full 
notice. Look at your dressing-table, and you will see 
i wc are prepared.* He looked up alid sure enough 
the Woodens were there! Things looked very 
serious—Jerry thought so. ‘I hope sir,’ said he, 
‘ you don’t mean to offer any violence to me in my led' 
‘ You need not fear that, sir.’ ‘ Have 1 your honour 
for that ?’ ‘ Why the question’s somewhat offensive, 
sir, but I do pledge my honour.’ ‘Very well, then,’ 
said Jerry, ‘J’ll not get np to-day ; so now be off to 
your principal, and tell the woolly-headed republican, 
I forgive him ! A day thus passed over the wrath of 
Leader, whose good-nature yielded to the general 
decree, that after dinner, Jerry was to be privileged.” 

It is superfluous to assert that during his profes¬ 


sional career, Curran was peculiarly famous for 
humorous allusions and apt retorts. His influence 
over the risible faculties of his auditors, was at least 
equal to that which he possessed over their finer 
sympathies. But like all privileged wits, he availed 
himself rather liberally of the latitude allowed him, 
and was not very particular with resjject to the sub 
jecls he selected for raillery. ‘‘No matter how un¬ 
fair the lopic,” observes Mr. Phillips, ‘‘ he never 
failed to avail himself of it; acting upon the princi¬ 
ple, that in law' as well as iu war, every stratagem was 
admissible. If he was hard pressed, there was no 
peculiarity of person, no singularity of name, no 
eccentricity of profession at which he would not 
grasp, trying to confound the self-possession of the 
witness by the no matter how excited, ridicule of the 
audience.” Many of his professional witticisms have 
been preserved with singular care, but we must con¬ 
fess that they appear to us to haye depended prin¬ 
cipally on the place and occasion for the effects which 
they produced, and are scarcely worthy of the en¬ 
comiums that have been passed on them. 

In the excitement of a trial at Kin Prius, wc can 
w'cll imagine tliat his keen personalities often con¬ 
vulsed the courts; but it is obvious that this de- 
scrijition of wit, independently of its not being 
of the highest description, is little calculated for 
repetition. We are much better pleased with some 
of the good things which escaped him in ordinary 
conversation. Upon one occasion, at a late period 
of his life, he attended with Mr. Phillips an aggregate 
meeting of the Homan Catholics in Ireland. ‘‘ His 
reception,” observes his friemif “ was such that he 
was compelled to say something, but he confined him¬ 
self to a mere expression of his thanks. He was muck 
gratified, and, in allusion to the scene, said next day 
in the hall of the Four Courts, ‘ Well, O’Connell, I 
scarcely wonder at your being fond of popularity: it 
is undoubtedly a delicious draught.’ A solemn Ser¬ 
jeant, who hapiiened to be present, replied, ‘ Well, 
Curran, I never thought so.’ ‘ In truth, my dear 
Seijcant,’ said Curran, ‘ you are a bad judge of a 
\\a^QT you never tasted.'" At another time, he thus 
descried a Pccksniff-visaged person, whose solemn 
demeanour he regarded with extreme aversion. 
‘‘ Observe that solemn blockhead—that pompous 
lump of dulness. Now, if you breakfasted and 
dined with that fellow for a hundred years, you 
could not be intimate with him,—he would not even 
be seen to smile, lest anybody might suppose he was 
too familiar with himself." 

Having alluded in our opening remarks to some of 
the principal characteristics of Curran’s eloquence, it 
will be sufficient now to observe that his speeches at 
the bar and elsewhere were more remarkable for force 
and brilliancy, than for logical precision or correctness 
of diction. Encouraged by the applause of bis con¬ 
temporaries, he gave the reins to his fancy, and rioted 
in high-flown rhetoric. In the more sterling qualifi¬ 
cations of the orator, he was unquestionably far behind 
his great English contemporary Erskine. His strength 
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lay ia impassioned declamation; but in argumentative 
power be was manifestly deficient. He often indulged 
in strained and audacious metaphors, and some of his 
most ambitious ciforts verge upon the mock-sublime. 
It is observed by Mr. O’Eegau that such was “ his 
copiousness and richness of expression,” that “ the 
English language actually hroke dmon. under Mm ; ” 
mid certaiuly some of his flights of fancy defy the 
process of ordinary grammatical construction. In one 
of his most famous speeches, delivered in the memo¬ 
rable cause of the king v. Mr. Justice Johnson, in the 
Irish Court of Exchequer, he is represented as ad¬ 
dressing Lord Avoumore iu a strain of impassionqd 
rhetorio that brought tears into his lordship’s eyes; 
in the course of which he reminded him of the AtUc 
nightt and refeetiom of the gods which they had spent 
together, “ with the admired, respected, and beloved 
companions who had gone before them. Yes, my 
good Lord,” he continued, “ I see you do not foigct 
them ; I see their sacred forms passing iu sad review 
before your memory; I see your pained and softened 
fancy recalling those happy meetings: when the in¬ 
nocent enjoyment of social mirth expanded into the 
nobler warmth of social virtue, and the horizon of the 
board became enlarged into the horizon of man (/) 
When the swelling heart conceived and communicated 
the pure and ^ucrous purjmse—when my slenderer 
and younger taper imbibed its borrowed light from the 
more matured and redundant fountain of yours.” (!) 
After this singularly clear and intelligible burst of 
rhetoric, “ he proceeded,” observes Mr. Phillips, “ to 
re-coDsider the legal atgumimt, in the midst of which 
this most beautiful epftode bloomed like a green spot 
amid the desert.” 

As a specimen of his intricate and laboured meta¬ 
phors, we select the following sentence on the 
employment of informers, from hi.s defence of Mr. 
Finnerty, the publisher of a Dublin newspaper, who 
had been prosecuted for a libel. Speaking of the 
fatal influences which resulted from a system of espion- 
nage, be exclaimed: “ There was an antidote—a juror’s 
oath; but even that adamantine chain, which bound 
the integrity of man to the shrine of eternal justice, is 
solved and molten iu the breath that issues from the 
informer’s mouth; conscience swings from her moor¬ 
ings, and the appalled and affrighted juror consults 
his own safety in the surrender of his victim,” On 
another ocoasion, he describe^ a notorious Irish in¬ 
former as a wretch “ who measured his importance by 
the coffins of bis victims, and appreciated his fame in 
11 the field of evidence, as the Indian warrior did in fight, 

11 by the number of scalps with which he could swell 
i I his triumph.” 

li In the employment of terse and epigrammatic 
: phraseology ho was sometimes peculiarly happy. " I 
I! am aware, my lords,” he said, in one instance, when 
I arguing before Lord Clare on the rights of the cor- 
:: poration of Dublin, ” that truth is to be sought only 
! hy slow and painful progress; I know also that error 
{ is in its nature flippant and compendious; it hops 
with airy and fastidious levity over proofs and argu¬ 



ments, and perches upon assertion, which it calls 
conclusion.” 'Of all his efforts at the bar, however, 
the speech which has obtained the widest fame and 
earned the fullest measure of approbation, is his de¬ 
fence of Mr. Archibald Hamilton llowan, who was 
tried in 179'4, for the publication of an address to the 
society of United Irislhncn, which had been construed 
by the government of the day into a seditious libel. 
Not to speak of the celebrated burst on “ Universal | 
Emancipation,” this famous oration contains many ; 
passages of sterling excellence; mid we select from it, | 
os highly characteristic of Curran’s style, the following | 
sentences which form part of the noble vindication of i 
the freedom of the press, which was introduced into | 
the defence with great felicity. Having referred to j 
the fatal consequences which had resulted in other 
countries from the suppression of jmblic opinion, the 
orator thus continued: “ But, gentlemen, if you 
wish for a nearer and more interesting example, you 
have it ill the history of your own revolution; you 
have it at that memorable period, when the monarch 
found a servile acquicscnce in the ministers of bis 
folly; when the liberty of the press was trodden 
under foot; when venal .sheriffs returned packed 
juries, to carry into effect those fatal conspiracies of 
the few against the many; when the devoted bciicbcs 
of public justice were filled by some of those found¬ 
lings of fortune, who, overwhelmed in the torrant of 
corruption at an early period, lay at the bottom, like 
drowned bodies, wliilc soundness or sanity remained 
in them ; but at length, bccomuig buoyant by putre¬ 
faction, they rose as they rotted, and floated to the 
surface of the polluted stream, where they were drifted 
along, the objects of terror, and contagion, and abomi¬ 
nation .... In that awful moment of a nation’s 
travail—of the last gasp of tyranny, and the first breath 
of freedom—how pregnant is the example I The press 
extinguished—the people enslaved—and the prince 
undone. As the advocate of society, therefore, of 
peace, of domestic liberty, and the lusting union of 
the two countries, I conjure you to guard the liberty 
of the press,—that great sentinel of the stale, that 
grand detector of public imposture: guard it, because, 
when it sinks, there sinks with it, iu one common 
grave, the liberty of the subject and the security of 
the crown.” ' 

In the darkest period of Irish history, Curran was | 
called on to perform a difficult and painful part. The i 
fatal rebellion of Hie year 1798 converted his country | 
into a scene of desolation, and was accompanied by i 
atrocities almost too horrible for belief. “ It would 
be revolting,” says Mr. Phillips, “ to repeat, and per¬ 
haps impossible to convince the English reader of all 
the miseries which the violence of one party, and the 
I fierce, unsparing, and unpitying refusals of the other 
inflicted daring this frightful period. ... It was a j 
tremendous scene: Government, on the one hand, ! 
terrified into desperation; sedition, on the other, pre- | 
ferring death to endurance; and in the few intervals | 
which fatigue, rather than humanity, created, lleligion | 
waving aloft her ' fiery cross,* and exciting her clans j 
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to a renewal of the combat.” For a time every sound 
was drowned in the tumult of revolt. Military exe¬ 
cutions were the order of the day; the innocent often 
suffered with the guilty, and the most detestable 
cruelties were practised by both parties. On one side 
was an infuriated and ignorant peasantry, prepared for 
all the horrors of a servile war, and on the other, a 
soldiery, “ in a state of licentiousness,” to quote the 
words of General Abercrombie, “ wliich rendered them 
formidable only to the euemy.” After a stupendous 
sacrifice of human life, the revolt was suppressed, and 
the supremacy of the law restored. A general amnesty 
was subsequently granted to all but the actual leaders 
of the rebellion, of whom many were in the hands of 
the government, awaiting trial for their offence. When 
these unfortunate men were brought before the tri¬ 
bunals, Curran almost invariably appeared os their 
counsel. Though his efforts wore generally unsuccess¬ 
ful, it must be mentioned to his honour, that at a time 
of unexampled difficulty he discharged the duties of 
an advocate with unwavering constancy and courage. 
When all the circumstanoes of the period are taken 
into consideration,—when it is recollected that the 
single fact of his appearing as counsel for the accused 
subjected him to the charge of disaffection,—we can¬ 
not but admire the bold and energetic demeanour 
which he displayed on these memorable occasions. It 
must also be stated that he frequently performed his 
responsible duty under the deepest mental depression: 
the shades of melancholy had gathered over his mind, 
and he was often visited with fits of dejection and 
despair. At one time he had actually made up his 
mind to abandon Ireland for ever and to seek a grave 
in America; and at another, we find him in the course 
of an impassioned speech thus giving vent to his 
gloomy forebodings of future calamities. “ 1 feel,” 
he cried, “ that the night of unenlightened wretched¬ 
ness is fast approaching, when a man shall be judged 
before he is tried,—when the advocate shall be libelled 
for performing his duty to his client,—that right of 
human nature,—^when the victim shall be hunted 
down, not because he is criminal, but because he is 
obnoxious.” 

We have hitherto, whilst speaking of Curran’s pro¬ 
fessional character, forborne to allude to his parlia¬ 
mentary career. Like many other lawyers, he was 
more successful in tlie forum than in the senate. After 
toDing all day in the Four Courts, he found himself too 
much enfeebled in body and exhausted in muid to do 
justice to his reputation in the House of Commons. 
Still, it will be found that he took an important share 
in the debates of the period, and frequently spoke with 
great force and brilliancy. It appears that he was 
first returned to the Irish parliament in 1783, when 
he was elected for the borough of Kilbeggan; his 
colleague in the representation being the Ulustrions 
Henry Flood. His politics were thoroughly national. 

" No matter,” says Mr. Phillips, “ under what per¬ 
sonal, political, or professional discouragements he 
laboured, he never for a moment deserted the interests 
of his country; and I am as persuaded as 1 am of my 
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own existence that, either in the field or on the scaf¬ 
fold, he would most cheerfully have sealed with his 
heart’s blood the charter of her emancipation.” Like 
most of the leading Irishmen of the period, he regarded 
with extreme aversion the prospect of a legislative 
union with Great Britain; and in the year 1796, in 
the course of a speech on Catholic emancipation, he 
thus characteristically described what he was pleased 
to consider would bo the “ inevitable consequences " 
of such an event:—“ It would be,” said the patriotic 
orator, “the emigration of every man of consequence 
from Ireland ; it would be the participation in British 
taxes without British trade; it would be the extinc¬ 
tion of the Irish name as a people. We should become 
a wretched colony, perhaps leased out to a company 
of Jews, as was formerly in contemplation, and 
governed by a few tax-gatherers and excisemen, 
unless, possibly, you may add fifteen or twenty couples 
of Irish members, who might be found every session 
sleeping in their collars under the manger of the 
British minister.” 

Curran’s domestic life was far from happy. On the 
bitter calamity which desolated his home, and almost 
broke his heart, we will follow tlie example of most 
of his biographers, by forbearing to dwell. Private 
sorrows arc not always the fittest topics for ob¬ 
servation. With the misfortunes, however, of one 
member of his domestic circle, a painful and romantic 
interest is connected; and since ^ the circumstances 
have obtained a wide publicity, there is no motive 
for silence. On the 93d of June, 1803, an insane 
revolt broke out in Dublin, at the head of which 
was Hubert Emmett, an amiable but hot-headed 
enthusiast, only twenty-three years of age. The in¬ 
surrection, or rather riot, (for it was little more,) was 
of a most insignificant character; but its principal 
aud most disgraceful feature was the murder of a 
revered aud aged magistrate, the venerable Chief 
Justice, Lord Kilwardin. Against thb deed of blood 
Emmett had vainly remonstrated. Finding that all 
was lost, he fled from the scene of action, but was 
soon afterwards captured, tried, and executed. Upon 
his papers being seized, some letters were dis¬ 
covered, which proved his intimacy with Mr. Curran’s 
family, whose bouse was accordingly searched under 
a government warrant. The fact was that young 
Emmett had been for some time the accepted but 
secret suitor of Mr. Curran’s youngest daughter. 
Vows of unalterable attachment had been interchanged, 
and the most fervent and sincere affection existed 
upon both sides. It may be well imagined that the 
idea of parting with so dear an object embittered the 
prospect of death to the young enthusiast. On the 
day before his trial, he occupied himself in plaiting a 
look of her hair, to wear in his bosom on the sad occa¬ 
sion. “ My love, Sarah 1 ” he wrote, within an hour of 
his execution, “ it was not thus that I thong^it to 
have requited your affection. I did hope to be a prop 
round which your affections might have clung, and 
which would never have been shaken; but a rude 
blast has snapped and they have faUen over a 
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gravA.” To the oOTeuded father he declared, in a 
pathetic letter, that he would rather have had the 
affections of his daughter, in the back settlements of 
America, than the first situation the country could 
afford without it. 

Upon the poor girl herself the blow fell with unusual 
severity. The reproaches of her father and the 
mournful associations of her home, were too much 
for her endurance; and, after her lover’s condemna¬ 
tion, she was glad to take refuge in the family of a 
compassionate friend. The sequel of her melancholy 
history has been beautifully told by Washington 
Irving in the “Sketch-book.” “The most delicate 
and cherishing attentions were paid her by families of 
wealth and distinction. She was led into society, 
and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amuse¬ 
ment to dissipate her grief and win her from the 
tragical story of her love. But it was all in vain. 
There are some strokes of calamity which scathe and 
scorch the soul—which penetrate to the vital seat of 
happiness, and blast it, never again to put forth bud 
or blossom.” * At length a brave officer, who “ thought 
that one so true to the dead could not but prove af¬ 
fectionate to the living,” solicited her hand, and 
received it, “with the solemn assurance that her 
heart was unalterably another’s.” The symptoms of 
consumption at last appeared: she was taken to Sicily, 
where, wasting away in a slow decline, she died, “ the 
victim of a broken heart.” 

Before closing the account of Curran’s professional 
life, we may, perhaps, be permitted to take a passing 
glance at some of the great contemporaries who shared 
with him the honours of the forensic arena. Of those 
with whom he once so zealously struggled for victory, 
all save one are gone, and a new race of lawyers has 
succeeded. “ Of the more prominent actors on that 
stage,” observes Mr. Phillips, “Lord Plunket alone 
remains, and remains, I rejoice to hear, with his fine 
intellect shedding its ' glow serene ’ upon the evening 
of his eighty-eighth year.” At the bar, on the bench, 
and in Parliament, Plunket was distinguished for the 
highest qualities of mind. He was spoken of by 
Curran as “the Irish Gylippus, in whom were con¬ 
centrated all the energies and all the talents of his 
country.” Of his success as an advocate one anec¬ 
dote will be sufficient. “ It is recorded,” says Mr. 
Phillips, “ that, in his own county-town of Enniskillen, 
he defended a horse-stcaleAwith such consummate 
tact, that one of the fraternity, in a paroxysm of 
delight, burst into an exclaimation, ‘Long life to yon, 
Plunket! The firei hone I deal, boys, by Jekurs! 
I’ll have Plunket.’ ’’ In sarcasm and retort he is said 
to have been peculiarly happy, and his witticisms were 
generally distinguished for their caustic pungency. 
“On the formation of the Grenville administration, 
Bushe, who had the reputation of a waverer, apolo- 
^sed one day for his absence from court, on the 
.^ground that be was ‘ cabinet-making.’ The Chancellor 
maliciously disclosed the excuse on his return. ‘Oh, 
indeed! my lord,’ said Plunket; ‘that is an oceupa- 
(I) See "The Broken Heert,"— “ Sketch-book," by W. Irving. 


tion iu which my friend would distance me, as I never 
was either a iumer or & joiner.' ” 

The foregoing anecdote has introduced the name of 
another contemporary of Curran, who is entitled to a 
passing notice—^the revered (ddef Justice of Ireland, 
Charles Kendal Bushe. The biographer of Curran 
bos graphically described the “Mindieau-formed” 
figure of this remarkable man; the impressive dignity 
of his voice and manner, and the singular charm of 
his persuasive eloquence. Like most of the great 
Irish advocates of this brilliant epocli, Buslie was a 
wit as well as au orator. In his raillery, however, 
there was no tinge of ill-nature, and his conversation 
was the delight of every social circle. Two of his 
private witticisms, which we find in Mr. Phillips’s 
volume, appear to us espeoiolly good of their kind. 
Once upon a time “ a company of amateurs, persons 
of rank and fortune, established a private theatre in 
Kilkenny, where the performances rivalled even those 
of the metropolis. ’The local influence of the per¬ 
formers filled Kilkenny with visitors during the season, 
which, for the time, was gay, prosperous, and fashion¬ 
able. Bushe, during a visit in the neighbouihood, 
regularly attended the-theatre, and being intimate 
with the company, they requested his opinion as to 
their respective merits. ‘ My good friends,’ said he, 
‘comparisons at best are but invidious. Besides, how 
can I give a preference when all are perfect P’ 
Nothing, however, would satisfy them. ‘Wc are 
unanimous,’ they replied; ‘ all jealousy is out of the 
question, and your opinion wc must have.’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ gravely replied Bushe, ‘ I give it most reluc¬ 
tantly. I protest to you I prefer the raoHPTxn, for 
I heard the most, and saw the least of him.'" The next 
anecdote is quite new to us, and may prove so 
to some of our readers. "Although attached to 
what was called the Tory party,” Bushe was more 
than suspected of entertaing liberal opinions, particu¬ 
larly on the Boman Catholic question. In company 
with the Duke of Bichmond, he was one day dining 
with a zealous Orangeman, who gave, as a matter of 
course the charter toast of the immortal memory of 
King William. “ Bushe seemed to hang fire. The Duke 
vociferated, ‘Come, come, Mr. Solicitor, do justice for 
once to the immortal memory.’ Hours passed on, 
and th^aaster of the revels did it such ample and 
repeatOTjustice, that at last he tumbled from his 
chair. I^e Duke immediately raised and re-installed 
him. ‘Well, my Lord Duke,’ said Bushe, ‘this is 
indeed retribution. Attached to the Catholics you 
may declare me to be—but, at all events, I never 
assisted at the elevation of the Host!'" 

We will add but one name more to these random 
records; and it is that of the eccentric Peter Burrowes, 
—at once a complete original and an accomplished 
advocate. “He was a most singular personage,” 
says Phillips, “uniting to au intellect the most pro¬ 
found, the most child-like simplicity. Though walking 
on the earth, he seldom saw or heard anything around 

him. It is recorded of him tliat on circuit, 

a brother barrister found him at breakfast-time stand- 
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ing by tbe fire with an egg in his hand, and his watch 
in the saucepan!”* He was the intimate friend 
of Grattcm; and one of the most celebrated bursts of 
eloquence which were uttered in the Irish parliament 
during the animated debates on the legislative union, 
was his unpremeditated eulogy of his illustrious friend. 
He is reported in the course of it to bare made use of 
the following magnificent image:—" He covered over 
the unfledged constitution with the ample wings of 
his talents, as the eagle covers her young; like her he 
soared, and like her he could behold the rays, whether 
of royal favour or of royal anger, with imdazzled, un¬ 
intimidated eye.” One more anecdote of his occa¬ 
sional absence of mind is told by Mr. Phillips, and is 
sufficiently amusing to justify quotation. It is said 
to have occurred at one of the assise towns on his 
circuit. “ A murder, which caused much excitement, 
had been committed, and he had to state the case for 
the prosecution. In one hand, having a heavy (?) 
cold, he held a box of lozenges, and in the other, the 
small pistol bullet by which the man met his death. 
Ever and anon, between the pauses in his address, he 
kept supplying himself with a lozenge, until at last, in 
the very middle of his sentence, his bosom heaving 
and his eyes starting, a perfect picture of horror, 
Peter bellowed out, ‘Oh-h-h—gentlemen—by the 
heaven above me— I've mcUlowed the bull — llet.' ” 

To return to Curran. After a career at the bar of 
uninterrupted and almost unprecedented success, he 
was created master of the Bolls in Ireland; an office for 
which he was in every way unqualified. His elevation 
was fatal to his reputation, and the brilliant advocate 
sank into an indifferent judge. When he had held the 
appointment about six years, with little credit to 
himself or advantage to the public, ill-health compelled 
him to resign, and he retired into private life. His 
few remaining years were clouded by the symptoms of 
melancholy and dejection, which even the bustle of 
active life had formerly sometimes failed to dissipate. 
At length, on the 14th of October, 1817, he breathed 
his last at Amelia Place, Brompton, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. 


MY LAST CHRISTMAS-EVE. 
Cebiainly it was the most original, exciting, Serio- 
comical Christmas-eve that ever was spent! Shall I 
tell you the story, reader ? You can draw from it, if 
not a moral, at least a wholesome warning; one that, 
if you be a provincial, will make you fasten your 
shutters, and draw round the fire, and declare “that 
you wouldn’t live in such a place as London on any 
account whatever.” 

“ Well, it is not such a bad world after all, is it. 
Pussy P ” said I, musingly, to my sole interlocutor, 
the one point into which my " family circle ” has now 
dwindled. And a faithful and a loving companion is 
my cat Sid. When I call her “ Sidney,” in full, it 

(I) Ule and Times of Umtan. 


sounds a human, woman-like name, as good as a sister’s. 
I never had a sister—I never shall have, now; but 
the word is sweet, or might have been. Again, I 
transform my pet into “ Bodriguez the Cid,” and 
conjure up some renowned brother, under tbe shadow 
of whose glory I might have rested.—^But we are 
short-sighted mortals, all. Well, Sid, my dear, creep 
to my heart, neslling there almost like a bairn. 
“ Foolish Miss Letty I if you have none of your own, 
not even nephews and nieces, you have plenty of other 
people’s.” That’s what you would say, Sid—and 
you’re right. It is something to be an universal 
aunt; and I flatter myself that in the coming genera¬ 
tion there will be half-a-score of little Letitias, to 
spread gladness over society in general, and to prove 
that, after all, my poor old name was not a misnomer. 

“ It is, indeed, a very good, kindly world,” I pur¬ 
sued, as Sid and I kept our Christmas-eve together 
by the fire: ‘ Only to think—I have had five invita¬ 
tions for to-morrow, and three for to-night. Now, if 
I had been a beauty, a woman of property, a ‘ charming 
person,’ a ‘ dear, sweet girl,’ this vrould not have 
been marvellous; but to be just plain Miss Letty, 
whom nobody can get anything out of, except thank¬ 
fulness—well! it is a good world, and a kind world, 
and 1 am very much obliged to it.” 

'The clock struck seven. “ Come, Sid, you must 
go down, and keep Christmas-eve by yourself,” said I, 
as I prepared to depart for the one which I had 
accepted from my triad of invitations. I had made 
my choice, as the novelists say, solely from “the 
dictates of the heartrejecting all other delights, I 
had said to myself, firmly, “ I will spend this evening 
with Jemima.” Here the question arises, “ Who is 
Jemima?” She is a lassie, in her teens; one of 
those cruelly-christened ones who have struggled 
through life under an ill name, which at length, 
despite godfathers aud godmothers, has become so 
thoroughly love-sanctified that everybody thinks it 
pretty, and its owner would not change it for the 
world. So it is with Jemima. She isn’t a genius— 
she isn’t a beauty—nor is she an angel; she has her 
little weaknesses, all of which I know quite well, 
though I am not going to speak of them. Yet I will 
defy any one to help admiring and loving Jemima: I 
can’t, I confess it. But one thing I never could 
understand—how it is that Jemima loves me,! We 
arc as different as a young ash-tree and an old crooked 
thorn. Moreover, she has seen my soul in deshabille 
—a hard test for any friendship; she has wept with 
me, laughed with me, teased me, lectured me; I am 
sure I have given her as much trouble as I ever gave 
anybody in the world; and yet—Jemima loves me! 
It is very odd, very odd indeed; but I take it calmly, 
upon prima facie evidence, believing in it as we arc 
taught to do in our own existence, which nobody ever 
can prove. 

I started for Jemima’s home—for she has a home, 
rich lassie! full of every possible tie, save that of 
sisterhood. However, that little omission is perhaps 
the better for me. I walked quickly through the 
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damp raw ujght, poasiug out of the region of Christmas 
shops into the dark quiet streets of private houses, 
which in Loudon always look desolate, especially after 
duslf. Down them I sauntered, all alone, save for 
the ghosts of many a past Christmas-eve and Christmas- 
day that came behind and plucked at my heart, or 
voices nearer—perhaps bitterer—that kept singing in 
the silent air life's ever-recurring dirge—“ It might 
have been—it might have been.” 

“Heavens! MissLetty,” whispered my good angel; 
“ is this a frame of mind in which to go out visiting F” 
So I took the warning, put off my blues with my 
bonnet, and entered the ^wing-room with a perfect 
Christmas face. 

“ I hope you understand what sort of an evening 
you have come to spend,” said Miss Jemima, rising 
from the shadowy solitudes of the room, one comer 
of which was inhabited by her brother Trank, his 
desk, and a solitary candle. “ There’s nobody asked 
to meet you. Miss Letty; you won’t even get a 
mince-pic.” And she looked as if she meant to in¬ 
sinuate that I should feel this last as the climax; of 
my woes. Wicked Jemima! 

“ I can keep Christmas-evc quite well with you and 
Prank; and I don’t care about mince-pies; and I’m 
determined to bo comfortable,” said I, resolutely 
settling myself in a fireside corner; quite prepared 
for what seemed “ the pursuit of pleasure under diffi¬ 
culties.” 

For we certainly were not the merriest party in the 
world, nor the largest. Frank’s pen went on scratching 
away—I suppose it was poetry—I hope it was; but 
that is not my affair. There seemed, too, a shadow 
over me and Minnie—I ought to explain that she 
answers to that name likewise: in fact, she is a com¬ 
pound of two characters, the w'oman and the cliild; 
when she appears as the former,! dignify her as Jemima, 
when she sinks into the sweet loveableness of the 
hitter, I call her Mmuie. My dreariness, if such it 
was, nobody had any business with but myself: Minnie 
had no reason to give for hers, except the purely young- 
ladyish one of having lost all her little ornaments. 

“Look,” said she, in a child-like piteousness, 
patting forth her bonnie bare arm, where bracelets 
always looked so pretty, “ I canlt find one of them in 
my room, and I don’t feel happy without them— 
especially the one that Letty gave me.” (Bless her! 
thought L Iwish I coild coin my love into one 
great diamond fetter, and hang it on her arm!) “ I 
am sure,” ipursned poor Minnie, “it is that mis¬ 
chievous boy, who has been playing me some trick. 
Confess, Frank.” 

“ Aye, confess! ” echoed L patting on tragedy airs, 
and trying to make myself young with these young 
folk. But Frank is the queerest fellow in the world: 
you never know whether he is in jest or earnest; so, 
though he denied the deed, during the whole evening 
he lay under the imputation of having spirited away 
his sister’s little treasures. 

It cerUunly noa* a quiet evening. 1 tried to diver¬ 
sify its “ intense inane” by producing a pomegranate, 


the eating of which disposed of half-an-hour tolerably 
well, and moreover created a little conversation. We 
floated over to the East, with the old patriarchs, who 
are sometimes described, “sitting under a pome- 
granate-tsee;” then spoke of "the juice of spiced 
wine of my pomegranate,” which the Beloved in 
Solomon’s ^ng is made to drink; and at last landed 
in modem days amidst Browning’s “ Bells and Pome¬ 
granates.” But the gods have not made Jemima 
poetical, though, perhaps, she is all the better for that: 
it would be a pity if all the world were such fools as 
Miss Letty! So, ere long, our conversation and the 
pomegranate were finished together. 

A pause—^Frank’s pen growls on—the firelight 
shadows donee silently over Minnie and me. We 
begin talking in a low tone and in the dark, conjuring 
back our lost Christmas-eve, held a year ago, in the 
same room. 

“ Whad fun we had! and how we played at forfeits 1 
and what admirable jokes Bob made at ‘ What-is-my- 
thought-like F ’ and bow we all fretted and scolded for 
wont of Annie, who afterwards burst in at nine o’clock, 
like a flash of lightning! And didn’t we drink our 
elder wine, and wait till twelve o’clock, and then 
wish one another infinitudes of merry Christmases— 
ah,weU!” 

And we pansed, counting over all the names of our 
little party, and wondering about them now. It was 
a change, greater than is often brought by one little 
year. Some were scattered wide, in this our England 
and elsewhere. One was at this moment probably 
hunting kangaroos for a Cliristmas dinner, or, for 
Christmas carols, listening to the screaming of parrots 
under the noon-day sun of an Australian summer. 
Another, too, had gone from among us, though no 
further than to the little buryiug-place down the road, 
where, through the thin railings which part the ever- 
flowing tide of life from the stillness and silence of 
death, we, coming home at night from parties, often 
saw the white gravestones shine, and thought how 
soon even the best of us are forgotten there. 

These and other thoughts we spoke of—Minnie and 
I. Some, perhaps heavier than all, were unspoken; 
but none can lift the veil from his brother’s heart. 
Wo all live, like the poor hypochondriac in the tale, 
with some shape haunting us, which to our neighbour 
is invisible as air. He may walk beside it, or even 
stand in its place; but there we see it, grinning over 
his shoulder stilL 

Well, we talked ourselves grave, and then talked 
ourselves merry again; especially when on us fell 
the influence of parental mirth—for Minnie boasts 
the most popular of papas, and most majestic of 
mammas. At last 1 was persuaded into the ac¬ 
knowledgment that I need not go home that night, 
and that Christmas-morning shining on a solitary 
breakfast-table was not the pleasantest thing in the 
world. So we grew “erouse and canty,” and nothing 
broke our cosy cheer save an occasional pathetic 
reminder from the incredulous and disconsolate 
Minnie 
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" Oh, Frank! wliat did you do with my poor little 
ornaments P ” 

We waited for Old Christmas—drinking our elder 
wine—^regretting faintly that there were fewer glasses 
to fill than last year, but still drinking, when our peace 
was broken by another domestic attack on the unfor¬ 
tunate Frank 

“Oh, you disgraceful boy, what have you been doing 
with your mamma’s jewel-box P It is carried up to the 
top of the house, and all scattered about!” 

Here Frank, being well abused on all sides, denied 
with such seriousness that a little surprise arose among 
our circle. 

“ How very extraordinary!” said one, “It looks as 
if some evil agency had been at work in the house.” 
A very unpleasant suggestion, by-the-bye, though a 
curious instance of “superstition in the nineteenth 
century.” However, it was deemed expedient that 
the head of the household—who was not, and need not 
be, afraid of clf, ghost, or devil,—should go up-stairs, 
and investigate. Meanwhile, Minnie and I remained 
quietly below, drank “a merry Christmas” to each 
otlier, and then, perhaps, drank one more, with silence 
sitting heavily at theheart. But in this world how many 
blessings, how many prayers go forth dove-winged, and 
finding no welcome, no rest, flutter back wearily over 
the sorrowful waters. 

This last dolorous sentiment, reader, you may ascribe 
to whoever you like, but don’t lay it to the cliarge of 
my young, innocent Jemima. 

“ Well, Minnie, shall we go and look after the ghost 
up-stairs P” I said; andlo! there greeted us a domestic 
hurricane of voices, and trampling feet. 

“ The house has been robbed! Thieves in the 
house! Thieves!” A pretty amusement that for 
Christmas-eve! 

I don’t think any one of us could lucidly describe 
the events of the next ten minutes.—^There was a rush 
to pokers and shovels, dim ghastly suspicions of “a 
man in the house,”—which man, in time, was multi¬ 
plied into two or three.—Some awful, omni-present 
burglar was hunted for in dark comers, and in clothes- 
closets, and under sofas; and there were heard various 
agonized thanksgivings “that we had not all been 
murdered in our beds.”—Frantic cries of “ Policeman” 
at last produced one of that redoubtable body; then 
two, three, four, until we were surrounded within and 
without by those perambulating letters of the alphabet. 

The extent of the robbery was ascertained, also the 
time of its perpetration—some hours before. The 
formidable “they” dwindled into one small thief, who 
must have crept over the roofs of houses, and in at an 
attic window. 

“There’s the foot-marks of the youngwillain, sir,” 
observed the astute X 3; and behold a track of Indian 
perfection—five toes and a heel—^imprinted blackly on 
the spotless floor! Thence descending to Jemima’s 
\ chamW—in the missing ornaments there was no 
mystery now. 

“ What, all my pretty things gone! all P” cried poor 
Minnie, in a burst of natural, and child-likc grief; she 


has not ceased to be a child so very long, the innocent 
lassie! “ I wonder the wretch could have had the heart 
to come in here 1 ” And certainly if a thiefs heart 
could be moved by the sanctity pervading the prettiest 
of pretty bed-rooms, decorated all over with holly and 
ivy,—poor Minnie had not lost her treasures! But so 
it was: the house had been rifled completelyof jewellery, 
while its inmates were comfortably at diwer bel6w. 

“A nice Christmas-eve we’re keeping,” observed 
the much-maligned Frank, as, nibbing his hands, he 
scampered here, there, and everywhere, in the delicious 
exdtement of “the robbery.” And, truly, it was an 
original celebration of the festival.—^Policemen tramp¬ 
ing up stairs and down stairs, in the house and out 
again, clambering over roofs, and searching in cellars; 
little aneedotes pouring in of neighbours wakened up 
in terror.—I believe we thought it our duty to be 
robbed as publicly as possible: some of us womenkind 
becoming “agitated,” and requiring consolation and 
elder wine; everybody at last growing voluble, all 
talking at once and nobody listening;—such were the 
eccentric elements of our Christmas-eve. 

At length the alarm subsided a little, the door closed 
on the last policeman, the troop of imaginary burglars 
subsided into the probable “ Uttlc vulgar boy,” who, 
six hours since, had made his exit by the attic window. 
Of him and his depredations no trace remained save 
the dirty foot-marks on the floor. We sat over the 
fire speculating concerning him. 

“I wish he had tumbled olT the parapet,” said one, 
rather unchristianly inclined. 

“ Perhaps he wanteil a Christmas dinner: well! 
he’ll get one now,” observed another; who, having lost 
nothing, was calmly philanthropic. 

“ I don’t care what becomes of him, if I could only 
get back my pretty things! ” was Minnie’s wail—neither 
a vain nor a selfish one. It was the love-voice at the 
heart, regretting the lost tokens of other loves. Poor 
child! the gifts only were gone, not those who gave; 
may she never learn that there arc bitterer things to 
lose than ornaments! 

We gathered once more round the fire to enjoy that 
inexpressible satisfaction in every ad venture,—“talking 
it over.” We all felt very heroic, now the alarm 
was past; in fact, I am sure, some of us regretted 
openly that wc did not find the thief, whether with any 
contemplation of Lynch-law, it is impossible to say. 
On the whole, we, with customary English phlegm, 
took the losses quietly, and congratulated ourselves 
that things were no worse. Though still the^prevailing 
opinion ran that wc had miraculously escaped some 
awful catastrophe—and that it was a marvel we were 
then and there alive to tell the tale to admiring neigh¬ 
bours. And, perhaps, some of us thought, with harm¬ 
less pride, of our coming notoriety,—as “ the Family 
that was Bobbed.” 

“Bless my life,” cried Frank, taking ont his watch, 
“it’s Christmas morning!” 

And so it was! No going to the hall door to open 
it and let in Christmas:—tho worthy Old Fellow had 
come in of his own accord— after the policemen. So 
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we drank his health, and one another’s, and decided 
that tliougli he came under somewhat troublous and 
eccentric circumstances, he was welcome after all. 
Losses were forgotten, and blessings counted over—as 
should be at Christmas time. And in remembering 
our own good things, and wishing the like to all our 
brethren, perhaps some of us thought that if there was 
no poverty there would be no thieves; and our hearts 
softened even towards the monster of iniquity whose 
footprints yet defiled the attic floors. 

Ere long the holly-decorated chamber received 
Minnie and me. 

“Oh! Letty, how could the wretch profane my 
pretty little room, and steal my poor little things ?’* 
was the lament of the young heart, still sore. But it 
was Christmas mom; we looked out on the winter stars 
and grew comforted. She, probably, thought of her 
human treasures—I of mine, laid up, still safer, “where 
thieves do not break through nor steal.” 

Ere we went to sleep wo heard the waits playing in 
the distance. Unlike all other seems this music—year 
by year, solemn, strange, and sweet; at least, it is so 
unto me. One after the other came its waves of sound, 
eddying over my heart, washing away all things that 
should not be there; each rose, freighted with some 
memory, or ebbed, bearing away some pain. And over 
the great peaceful tide came shadows, walking like 
angels, some human, as 1 sec them now, some exalted 
into the image that I see not yet—^but shall see. And 
my heart melted; and to each and all I stretched out 
my arms with a Christmas blessing, which they could 
not hear, but ministering spirits may. 

“ Mistress Letty,” hints my Sid, as she puts her 
velvet paw on my paper in mute remonstrance, “ don’t 
you think you have made fool enough of yourself for 
once? Have you not said sufficient about that Christ¬ 
mas eve ?” 

Sid! you're right. So ends it. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER; 

on. Milt AS BE IS. 

BT PaOTEUS. 

THE MkH OP TACT. 

Tbebe is no distinctive term more frequently em¬ 
ployed, and less generally understood, than the word 
"Tact.” It is in every one’s mouth, and many have a 
vague notion of its meaning, who yet, if required, 
would find no slight difficulty in giving its defiwtion. 
It is the application of perceptive common-sense to 
life’s practic^ details; the correct adaptation of means 
to ends, from am intuitive knowledge of charaoten' 
blended with a careful concealment, a discreet evasion 
of our own, except when amiable faults arc avowed, 
to enhance the impression of our candour. Cameleon- 
llke, “ tact ” assumes the colour of contingent circum¬ 
stances,—is the vague, yet potent spirit, with its 
sbadowless finger arresting the impulses; an unseen 


ruler of the thoughts, winding its gossamer yet 
adamantine meshes like a spell; the uncaught “ hie et 
ubique” arbiter of mortal destinies embodied in a 
fellow-mortal. 

When we speak of the “man of tact,” as of one in 
whom this quality predominates,—as hereafter we 
shall speak of the man of honour, of genius, and of 
sense, we must confess that above most other cha¬ 
racteristics, this is especially absorbent in its influ¬ 
ence, and generally usurps the government of the 
whole man. It collects into its own stream the chan¬ 
nels of other motives, whic^ it renders tributary, until 
it pervades the whole moral surface with one oblitera¬ 
ting deluge. If not watched, it will hence induce a 
general deceptiveness, for the other impulses will 
partake of its colour, shrewdness will become cunning, 
discretion will change into artful dexterity. Its very 
I progress is sinuous and oblique, never more so than 
when assuming the guise of straightforwardness and 
truth; but if divested of its baser elements, it will 
soar into the higher intellectuals, and will claim 
aflinity to practical observation, or, to speak phrenolo- 
gically, to causality. In this view it combines with 
prudence, also with self-discipline, in the regulation 
of the temper; in fact, is the child of judgment, in¬ 
heriting with its parent’s calmness somewhat of her 
coldness too. 

Observe that man silting in the private room of one 
of our largest mercantile establishments. Risen from 
a low grade to the direction of a vast concern, at one 
time entrusted with a mission abroad of a most im¬ 
portant yet delicate character, he owes the eminence 
he has attained entirely to tact. The features are 
now in repose, take your opportunity and watch them, 
(for they are seldom so, and if ho were aware of ob¬ 
servation, would assume a diflerent expression;) how 
the wear upon nerves, even of such flexibility, imparts 
to the fatigued countenance an air of study, ceaseless 
even in comparative inaction. The open and bald 
forehead, clear, expansive, impending over deep-set, 
small, yet fathomless eyes, restless and anxious in their 
motion; the lips fullisb, wearing at the corner a 
half-contemptuous yet good-humoured self-content¬ 
ment, which tells of the owner’s disdain for the game 
of life, and yet of triumphant complacency at 
his own successful skill in it. He smiles! Ah! 
be is thinking of how lie deluded that shallow fop. 

Lord F- , whom fortune raised kindly to conceal 

his puerilities by a coronet; or perliaps (as his eye 
dilates with haughtier gaze) he dreams of having struck 
a nobler quarry, when be outwitted the subtle Count 

de P- -; for neither tliought they were following 

aught but the suggestion of their own will. This is 
the mystery and masteiy of tact. Had his victims 
seen that smile, the game would have been lost; but 
he was different to eacli, the man was clianged. The 
lordling saw before him a free hearty abettor of 
youthful folly, an Apioius, not a Mentor, one versed 
in life’s vanities, yet still ready to quaff the draught 
he satirized; sii^acious in criticising pleasure, yet 
reckless as the youngest in its pursuit; but to the 
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Count, the deferential air, the silent evidence of every 
action, so sedulously courteous, yet so artless, attest¬ 
ing the listener’s (for he spoke but to inquire as if of 
an oracle, and demurred but to render conviction more 
gracefuUy attractive) reverence for the old diplomatist’s 
sagacity; the rejoinder dexterously iutroduced to 
conflrm confidence in his visitor that he vas not 
wasting- his instruction,—these and the thousand 
nameless points of taet, dipped in the fountain of his 
own deep counsel, instilled the wary practiaer’s 
motives into the mind of one, apparently his confessed 
master in the art of diplomacy, convinced the Count 
that he was regarded as the condensation of profound 
thought, of astute sagacity; and it so happened, 
that if there was one qualification in which the 
foreigner especially exulted more than any other, it 
was upon his dexterity in decyphering disposition— 
in his thorough knowledge of human nature 1 

We have said he was an adept in listening: indeed 
it was averred that he obtained a large estate by the 
quiet attention with which he listened to the toothless 
twaddle of a senile Dowager—age’s garrulity—the 
echo of an empty hall which thought has quitted. lie 
rarely, however, in any case interrupts the driest 
druwler, for he has tutored attendants who understand 
not only -whom to admit, but also a hint its to the 
proper duration of a conference, and these with ready 
message cut short the intruder’s dull delay. If, also, 
in public or private he be himself interrupted, he 
never loses his temper or the point; resumes the 
thread just where it was broken, and with polite, yet 
unswerving pertinacity, directs the minds of all to the 
wished-for end, in spite of every purposed or in¬ 
voluntary attempt to distract them into devious 
channels. Some men, like jackdaws, proclaim with 
noisy loquaciousness their most private matters, 
alarming the public horizon with egotistical chatter 
about their own nests; “ tact,” as the master of 
it, Cromwell, knew, acknowledges the “safety of 
silence,” and like the rat,—a subtle'politician!— saps 
vast fabrics by an insidious, unheard gnawing under¬ 
ground ! 

Briefly, this man listens much, speaks little—^mostly 
the latter when ho would conceal his thoughts—keeps 
his eyes and his ears open, his mouth and his heart 
closed. With numerous admirers, he has many ene¬ 
mies—the latter’s hostility is however repressed by 
fear, and the regard of the other, somehow, never 
ripens into love; it may be that selfishness, the con¬ 
comitant of tact, forbids affection. We have shown 
the fair side of the portrait hitherto drawn from the 
respectable sphere (as it is called) of life; but it has 
its evil counterpart or reverse to be seen in a notorious 
receiver of stolen property, ever watched by, yet ever 
baffling the police,—one who, having helped many to 
the hulks, has by sheer cunning (tact in motley!) him¬ 
self escaped. The consciences of both are similarly 
guided by the law of public not private morality— 
interest is the ruling principle of both; even the drud¬ 
gery of each assimilates, for a life of dissimulation is a 
very hard one. What actor would be alisayt on the 


stage ? Both are commercial men in a sense, though 
one lives at the west-end, the other near Seven-dials; 
sometimes they meet,—the rich, upon—tlie poor, be¬ 
fore, the bench—“ the Justice ” in silk “ frowns” on 
the speciously "simple thief” in rags; yet nature has 
cut the countenances of both from the same piece, 
and true it is that her “ one touch,” the prevalence 
of tact, successful here,—in hard confronting there— 
renders both “ akin.” 

Yet not always does “ tact ” array itself in silken 
softness, or “ stoop to conquer: ” some ply the trade 
with no less success under the guise of rough and 
candid honesty : these men declare loudly that they 
always speak their minds: come upon us with a bluff 
sincerity, disarming prudence by an appearance of in- 
c^tious trust and opeu-heartedness. They " cannot 
cog, ” they cannot sue, they profess noisily to abhor 
“humbug,” as they term it, in every shape:—a strange 
ingratitude io what they chiefly thrice by; for certain it 
is, that though doubtlessly “ all honourable men,” 
these arc the most insidious tacticians, and generally 
of the worst kind. 

Hitherto we have spoken of “ tact ” in its deteri¬ 
orated shape, and indeed the word seems to have got 
so bad a name that its bare mention breathes distrust. 
Yet there is a medium class of men who, like William 
of Orange, reduce violent feelings even to frigidity, 
and allowing discretion her widest scope, do not en¬ 
tirely obliterate the affections, Machiavelli says that 
“ seldom men of mean fortunes attain to high degrees 
without force or fraud, and generally rather by the 
latter than the former,” and hence he recommends 
guile to be adopted—but these, to whom we now 
allude, practise prudence, yet preserve their guileless 
sincerity. Hero, thougii the term is rather uuivocal, 
and seems to apply only to our concerns with others, 
its healthy action is forcibly evinced on the individual’s 
mind, for it disciplines tho impulses and reviews for 
ready coaction reason’s powers. So high did tho an¬ 
cients in their sense regard it, that they elevated it to a 
divinity—“Nullum numen adost si sit Prudentia,” 
though, as Addison observes, “ this sort of discretion 
has no place in private conversation between intimate 
friends. It occupies a neutral ground between caution 
and art, uses expediency instead of integrity, and hence 
deceives us by the first, when we look for the consis¬ 
tency of the latter. Almost ever combined with 
conceit, (the pride of questionable success,) it never 
possesses the magnanimity to confess an error; for 
this detracting from its arrogated infallibility might 
deteriorate its inflnence: it will acknowledge vices (if 
polite), but will never plead guilty to mistakes, since 
the grossest charge against the “ man of tact ” at the 
bar of self, much more of public judgment, is not the 
perpetration of a sin—but the commission of a blunder! 

—— 

There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of 
books, no less than in the faces of men, by which a 
skilful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one ns the other.— Butler. 
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"Queen of the ritent Lake, 

Oliding majestic o'er thy liquid court. 

Deep in the shadoiry brake 
Where the imagin’d water-nymphs resort; 

Where foxgloves hang their bells, 

And oaken bowers their branches intertwine. 

And RoUtade in leafy covert dwells. 

That sanctuary, snowy queen, is thine. 

Few violate thy state. The timid deer 
Hay drink the pure wave as he trots along. 

The forest-loving birds may hover near. 

The nigbtingAe may pour her strain of song; 

Yet, queen acknowledged, on thy glassy throne 
Thou reign’st in quiet mqjesty alone." 

_ [James EnMEsrouf 

As in the Eagle we behold an emblem of majestic 
power and resistless energy, so in the Swan may we look 
upon a symbol of quiet and serene beauty—of dignity 
in repose. There is much of pride and imperial stateli¬ 
ness in the forms and actions of both these noble birds, 
but it is pride of a different kind; in the one a proud 
consciousness of strei^h and daring, in the other, of 
grace and loveliness;—^that commanding fear, this 
admiration. As the storm which hurtles around the 
mountain tops where the mighty eagle makes its 
home is beautiful, although terrible to look upon, so 
is the impetuous swoop of this king of birds, the glare 
of whose fieiy eyeballs is like the gleam of the volant 
lightnings. As the calm of a summer’s noontide, v'lien 
the sunbeams dance upon the bosom of the clear stream, 
wherein all lovely shapes of fleecy clouds and leafy 
trees are reflected, fascinates and deiiglits alike the 
mind and the senses, so does tins image of tranquil 
beauty, the swan that 

“ With arched neck 

Between her white wings wreathing, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet,” 

as Milton describes it. 

We always think of the eagle as an impersonation 
of manly strength, of physical and intellectual power, 
and we say, he maketh the ruck his dwelling place, he 
soareth above the thundercloud, and looketh with an 
undazzled eye upon the sun; while in our allusions to 
the swan we use the feminine pronoun. Ee is lord of 
the realms of air, and rides upon the wings of the hur¬ 
ricane, rejoicing in the s^ife and tumult of the 
elements: She "Queen of the silent lake" or gliding 
river, and sits upon her glassy throne amid the shel¬ 
tering woodlands in undisturbed security. Schlegel 
in his " Melodies of Life” has finely contrasted this 
difference in the nature and habits of the two birds; 
we quote a portion only of our attempted paraphrase 
of his imaginary dialogue:— 

" ins SWAM. A 

'Amid the blue pellucid waves my peaceful life is 
spent; 

Its traces are the furrows light adown the current 
sent; 

The undqlatioBS, scareely moved as on the waters flow, 
Kc^mt and multiply my form, without a change 


ma EAGLE. 

‘I dwell amid the craggy rocks; I wander through 
the air. 

When lurid lightnings fly around and thunders mutter 
there; 

And in tiio rapid wheeling chase, and in the deadly 
fight, 

I trust to my adventurous wing, and upward urge 
my flight.’ 

THE SWAM. 

‘ The azure of the cloudless sky rejoicingly I see; 

The perfume of the water plants is pleasant unto me; 
And by the verdant bonk 1 pause, with snowy wings 
outspread, 

When sunset tinges all the waves with purple and 
with red.’ 

THE BAOLE. 

' I glory in the tempest when the forest oak it rends. 
And o'er the beetling precipice the shatter'd turret 
sends; 

And screaming, as I circle round the clifls’ abrial 
heights, 

I ask the rolling thunder if in ruin it delights.’ ” 

But, leaving the lordly eagle to rule and revel in his 
own sky-dominion, and perch, if it so please him, 
even upon great Jove’s celestial throne—^as some poets 
feign he is wont to do,—let us confine ourselves to 
the more attractive, because more soft and gentle 
beauties of that snowy paragon of the world of quiet 
waters and green shadowy woodlands:— 

“ Fair is the swan whose majesty prevailing 
O’er breezcless water oU Locarno’s lake 
Bears her on, while proudly sailing. 

She leaves behind a moon-illumined wake : 

Behold ! the mantling spirit of rcscrv'c 
Fashions her neck into a goodly curve— 

An arch thrown back between luxuriant wings 
Of whitest garniture like fir-tree boughs. 

To which on some unruffled evening clings 
A flaky weight of winter's purest snows. 

Behold ! as with a gushing impulse heaves 
The downy prow, and softly cleaves 
The mirror of the crystal flood. 

Vanish inverted hill and shadowy wood, 

And pendant rocks where’er in gliding state 
Winds the mule creature, without visible mate 
Or rival, save the queen of night. 

Showering down a silver light 

From heaven upon her chosen favourite.’’ 

This is Wordsworth’s picture, and nu extremely 
beautiful one it is, although not more so, perhaps, than 
some others which we sii^l presently place before our 
readers. “ The mantling spirit of reserve!’’—how well 
this line conveys the idea of the drawing back, and 
arching of the stately creature’s neck. We remember 
a comparison drawn by Lady Marclimont, in L. E. L.’s 
“Ethel Churchill,” which may be appropriately quoted 
here:— 

t 

“ A swan always gives the idea of a eonrt lady,— 
stately in her grace, ruffling in her bravery, and eon- 
scions of the floating plumes that mark her pretensions. 
The peacock is a coquette, it turns in the sunshine; it 
looks round as if to ask the conscious air of its purple 
and gold; hut the swan sails on in mqjestic tranquillity; 
it sees the fair image of its perfect fonn in the waters 
below, and is content. 

'It seeks not the applause of vulgar eyes.'” 

And now for another picture worthy of aplacc in onr 
swan gallery beside that of Wordsworth. We know 
not who is the limner 
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^ Look at the feeding ewan beneath the villowe; 

How pure her white neck gleams against their green, 
As she sits nestling on the waters I 

Beautiful! 

She is the lady of the reed-girt isles. 

See how she swells her narigable wings, 

And coasts her sedgy empire keenly round: 

She looks a bird of snow dropt from the clouds 
To queen it o'er the minnows. 

The bright, 

The pearly creature I lone and calm she rides 
Like Dian on the waves when night is clear. 

And the sleek west wind smooths the billows down 
Into forgetfulness, that she may see 
How fast her silver gondola can boom 
Sheer on the level deep.” 

It irks us much to let this go without the painter’s 
name, but we cannot help it; whoever the author is, 
he has a true eye for the beautiful, a true ear for 
melody, a rich imagination, and a perfect command of 
the rare art of word-painting. Our next piece must 
be also by an anonymous author, it is short, but ex- 
liibits great descriptive powers 
“ The snowy swan that like a fleecy cloud 
Sails o’er the crystal of reflected heaven, 

(Some wavelesB stream,) while through her reedy 
wings 

The zephyr makes such distant melody. 

That up we gaze upon the twilight stars, 

And think it is the spheral music." 

Most of our readers will, doubtless, thank us for 
adding to these pictures an exquisite piece of poetical 
imagery by Thomas Hood; it is from a pochi entitled 
“ The Two Swans,” not so well known, we fear, as it 
should be, even to the lovers of imaginative poetry. 
This, like the longer and more highly wrought “ Plea 
of the Midsummer Paines,” “ The Two Peacocks of 
Bedfont,” and some other of Hood’s more serious 
poems, is worthy of being classed with the best of 
Keats’ and Leigh Hunt’s productions. Will Mr. 
Moxon allow us to whisper in his ear that we, and 
many others, are looking anxiously for a c/ieap edition 
of these “ Poems by Thomas Hood,” as well as of 
those of Tcimyson,—“a people’s edition.” Verbum sap. 
And now for the quotation;— 

“.And bright and silvery the willows sleep 
Over the shady verge—no mad winds tcaze 
Their hoary heads; but quietly they weep 
There sprinkling leaves—half fountains and half 
trees: 

There lilies be—and fairer than all these, 

A solitary swan her breast of snow 
I.iaanches against the wave that seems to freeze 
Into a chaste reflection, still below 
Twin-shadow of herself wherever she may go. 

And forth she paddles in the very noon 
Of solemn midnight like an elfin thing. 

Charm'd into being by the argent moon— 

Whose silver light for love of her fair wing 
Goes with her in the shade, still worshipping 
Her dainty pluma^:—^all around her grew 
A radiant circlet, like a fairy ring; 

And all behind a tiny little clue 

Of light, to guide her back across the waters blue.” 

Exquisitely beautiful, indeed, is this image of the 
gentle and stately creature, gliding in the silver 
moonshine which follows her even into the shady places, 
“ worshipping her dainty plumage.” And her errand ? 


why comes she forth at this still and solemn hour P— 
It is to soothe with her song of love-fraught melody 
the soul of him who lies imprisoned, guarded by a 
mighty serpent, and to charm, if it may be, the ears 
of that ever-watchful monster, mid lull his senses to a 
momentary forgetfulness, so that the captive may 
escape, and fly with her to taste at once the sweets of 
love and liberty. Ask not, reader, if she sucqeeded 
in her effort; but read the poem itself, if you are not 
already acquainted with it; read it, and confess that 
no freak of the imagination was ever depicted in 
such bright, yet subdued colours; no story of fay or 
fairy ever told in such pleasing and harmonious 
numbers—numbers as full of plaintive and pathetic 
melody, as were the entrancing notes of the bird it¬ 
self :— 

“ Oh, tuneful swan ! oh, melancholy bird t 
Sweet was that midnight miracle of song. 

Kich with ripe sorrow, needful of no word 
To tell of pain, and love, and love’s deep wrong j 
Hinting a piteous talc—perchance how long 
Thy unknown tears were mingled with the lake. 

What time disguised thy leafy mates among— 

And no eye knew what human love and ache 
Dwelt in tliosc dewy leaves, and heart so nigli to break." 

With the last two poets from whom we have quoted 
it will be seen that the swan is a tuneful bird; nor are 
they singular in giving to it a power of melodious 
utterance. From the days of Pindar downwards— 
Pindar who was himself called “ the Theban Swan”— 
how many a child of poesy and imagination has listened 
to the musical and plaintive numbers of the bird which, 
they tell us, singeth its own requiem—listened, if 
not with the ears of flesh, yet with those of the spirit, 
and made record thereof, so that it has become an 
article of faith in the poetic creed, to doubt which were 
the rankest heresy that ever called forth an anathema 
from god Apollo or the sacred Niue. What care we 
though Waterton may tell us that this is “ an extra¬ 
vagant notion that antiquity has entertained of melody 
from the mouth of the dying swan,” and describe, in 
his own circumstantial and forcible way, the last hours 
of a favourite bird of his, which gave no evidence of 
possessing these musical powers. What care we though 
a host of other naturalists and people that only believe 
what they see and hear, and hardly that, assert that it 
is altogether a mistake, a fable, an invention, a myth, 
or what you will—anything but a truth and a reality? 
Have we not our witnesses in the poets of all dimes 
and ages?—to impugn whose veracity were to doubt the 
very existence of Olympus itself, and to deny that the 
music of the spheres ever filled with celestial harmony 
the azure concave, and set the stars dancing, 

“ Like a swann of golden bees.” 

For the benefit of the sceptical on this disputed 
point, let, '>8 die a few of our authorities. Of the 
Greek poets, although more might be quoted, one will 
Buflice for our purpose: it shall be .^schylus, who, in 
“ The Agamemnon,” says:— 

"Like a swan 

Cassandra died, chanting her latest notes 
Of grief melodious." 


If 
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Of the Latin poets we will take only Lucian, who, 
according to Dr. Maginn makes Timon exclaim:—, 

“ For when all the rest 
Held eilenoe, he alone with many an oath 
Swore that I sung more sweetly than the swan." 

This author, our readers will remember, wrote 
comedies, which, more than any other species of com¬ 
position, most be suited and addressed to the public 
taste of the age, and he would not have put this com¬ 
parison into the mouth of one of his dramatis persona 
if it were not likely to be generally understood by his 
auditors; ergo, the idea of the swan’s dying melody was 
a popular one in Rome as well as in Greece—and not 
only there, but among the Scandinavian nations also, 
with whom, the bird was a favourite with Niord, one 
of their deities. Thus Dr. Sayers, in his tragedy of 
"Moma,” founded on the mythology of those nations, 
says 

" What sound celestial floats 
Upon the liquid air? 

Is it the rustling breeze 
From Glaser's golden boughs? 

Js it the dark green deep 
Soft echoing to the notes 
Of ylord's swan 

From among the poets of our own country wo will 
flrst call upon him who occupies the foremost rank, to 
give his testimony. The following beautiful passage 
from “ the Merchant of Venice” will be familiar to all 
of our readers:— 

" Let music sound while he doth make his choice. 

That if he lose he make a swan-like end. 

Fading in music; that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the slrcam 

And watery death-bed for him." 

Especially rich in such allusions as these arc the 
dramatic and pastoral poets who wrote at about the 
same period as Shakspeare. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
for instance, in the tragedy of "Yalentinian,” make 
Maximus say to Lucina:— 

"Go, silver swan. 

And sing thine own sad requiem." 

Sir Philip Sidney’s sister, the Countess of Pembroke, 
in her “ tragedy of Antonie done into English,” gives 
us this version of the old story:— 

" And though the bird in death 
That most Meander loves. 

So sweetly sings her breath, 

When death his fury proves, 

As almost softs his heart. 

And almost blj^nts his dart.” 

Then we have the two Fletchers, Giles and Phineas, 
whose numbers are far more musical than those of the 
learned lady just quoted; the first giving ns this 
picture 

"So down the silver stream of Eiidan, 

• On either side bnnk’t with a lily wall. 

Whiter than both rides the triumphant swan, 

And sings his dirge and prophecies his fall. 

Diving into his watery funeral." 

And the last this 

" So by flur Thames or silver Medway's flood. 

The dying swan, when years her temples pierce. 

In music’s strains breathes out her soul in verse. 

And, {Anting her own dirge, rides to her watery 
hearse.” 


Then again William Browne, the pastoral poet par 
excellence, thus describes the scene and manner of our 
client’s death:— 

"Just in the midst this joy-forsaken ground 
A hillo^e stood with springs embraced round, 

(And with a christall ring did seem to many 
Themselves to this small isle sad-solitary:) 

Upon whose breast (which trembled as it ranne) 

Bode the fair downie silver-coated swan: 

And on the bankes each cypresse bowed his head 
To hear the swan sing her otone epieed." 

In another place he likens himself to the bird of 
mournful song; as thus:— 

" I as a dying swan that sadly sings 
Her mournful dirge unto the silver springs, 

Which careless of her song glide sleeping by. 
Without one murmur of kind elegy." 

And, once more, see how fondly he recurs to and 
dwells upon the idea, as though it were a favourite 
one with him:— 

" Upon the waves of late a silver swan 
By mo did ride. 

And thrillbd with my woes, forthwith began 
To sing, and died" 

Surely the force of sympathy could no further go. 
Before quitting this author we may not inappropri¬ 
ately quote a few lines by an unknown panegyrist of 
his, which were prefixed to some editions of “ Britan¬ 
nia’s Pastorals: ”— 

“ The younger cygnet, even at best, doth teare 
With his harsh squealings the melodious wire; 

It is the old and dying swan that sings 
Notes worthy life; worthy the Thespian springs. 

But thou art young, and yet thy voice as sweet. 

Thy verse as smooth, composure as discreet. 

As any swan’s whose tuneful notes are spent 
Un Thames his banks." 

But, lest it should be thought that this is a poetic 
fancy which has passed away from the mind and 
imagination of man, let us call into court a witness or 
two from among the sweet singers of our own age and 
generation; not to place too much stress upon the 
testimony of the German ghazelist, Iluckert, because 
his is a land of misty metaphysics; we, nevertheless, 
quote his lines as rendered by "'riieophilos— 

“ The swan that singeth her own fun'ral song. 

And bids her soul in music pass away. 

Is iiko the poet; though he seemeth long 
To live when he hath ended one soft lay. 

For the soul struggles with her tyrant strong, 

‘ Life,’ who detains her an unwilling prey. 

And in each song she strives from life to fly. 

But spells detain her, as she seeks to die.” 

And Schlegel, too—it would be unjust to refuse him 
admission to the bar, who, in “ the Melodies of Life,” 
from which we hare already quoted, makes the swan 
herself bear witness to the fact, and say:— 

" Who live a life of quietness yield easily their breath. 
And when my bonds arc loosen'd by the gentle hand 
of death. 

My voice shall gain a melody, a sweetness, and a 
power,— 

And I with song shall celebrate that last most solemn 
hour." 

As it is quite likely that some unimaginative person 
may yet feel disposed to cavil at our hypothesis, we 
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will now, to set at rest all doubts upon the matter, 
giro a transcription of the very words of the swain’s 
song as heard and reported by Lady Elora B astings:— 

" Grieve not that I die young—Is it not well 
To pass away ere life hath lost its brightness 1 
Bind me no longer, sisters, with the spell 
Of love and your kind woi^s. List ye to me: 

Here I am hless'd, but I would be more free; 

I would go forth in all my spirit’a lightness. 

Let me depart! 

Ah, who would linger till bright eyes grow dim, 

And voices mute, and faithful bosoms cold 1 
Till carking care, and coil, and anguish grim, 

Cast their dark shadows o'er this fairy world; 

Till fancy’s many.coloured wings are furl’d. 

And all, save the proud spirit, waxeth old 1 

I would depart I 

Thus would I pass away—^yielding my soul 
A joyous thank-offering to Him who gave 
That soul to be, those starry orbs to roll. 

Thus, thus, exultingly would I depart, 

Song on my lips, ecstasy in my heart. 

Sisters, sweet sisters, bear me to the grave. 

Let me depart I” 

Poor Lady Flora! she seems to have floated away 
into the land “ where the wicked cea.se from troubling 
and the weary arc at rest” upon a stream of song; 
her last utterances, like those of the swan, were full of 
softest melody. The lines which Mrs. Norton ad¬ 
dressed to the Duchess of Sutherland might with equal, 
if not greater propriety, be applied to her:— 

" But like a wild swan down a troubled stream. 

Whoso ruffling pinion hath the power to fling 
Aside the turbid drops, which darkly gleam. 

And mar the freshness of her snowy wing; 

So thou, with queenly grace and gentle prido 
Along the world's dark waves in purity dost ride.” 

And yet the “ ruffling piuion” could not altogether 
fling aside “ the turbid drops” of “ the world’s dark 
waves,” which would fain spot the purity of that 
" snowy wing,” and so the fair creature sought rest 
and refuge in the spirit-land of happiness eternal, 
saying to her loved comparitons, “Let me depart!” 
“ An Under graduate of one of the Universities,” in 
his very sweet and musical volume entitled “Song 
without Bhymc,” gives us another version of the 
“ Farewell of the Dying Swan— 

“ Verdure bright and blooming valley. 

Banquet of my roving senses; 

WaVring reed and whispering willow, 

Keflige from the noonday fervour; 

Freshness of the wind and water. 

Mingling with the breath of summer; 

Music of the warbling wiidwood. 

Into trance my nature lulling— 

Fare ye well! 

Sweeter than the woodland warbling. 

Milder than the summer breezes. 

Fairer than the skies reflected 
O’er the blue repose of water; 

Dearer than the shadowy refuge i 

Wont to welcome me at noonday; 

Banquet of my tender bosom, 

Constant mate of all my seasons. 

Fare thee well.—Wo never mote may wander 
Cleaving proudly the resisting river, 

Ne'er may hide us from the flaming day-star, 
Basking only in each other's presence. 

Ne'er find safety from the storm of winter 


Wing to wing and bosom join’d to bosom ■ 

Foes for thee may I no more encounter. 

Feeling dearer than my own thy being, 

Feasts with thee participate no longer. 

Finding sweetness at thy side grow sweeter, 

Forms like mine shall move on yonder current 
While thou seekest mine,—returning never,— 

Lo ! before my visiim 

All creation changes, ^ 

Wood and river, '' 

Field and heaven, 

Dimly mingle; 

Light and sound forsake me; 

Breath and being fail me— 

Farewell dreams of joy remember'd, 

Hours of golden hue departed— 

Once I sing and sleep for ever.” 

We will cite but one more witnes.s before we close 
tlie case for the defendant, and call upon the judge to 
give his sentence, and ibis shall be Tennyson, whose 
requiem for departed worth and friendship is just now 
filling all ears and melting all hearts. We quote not, 
however, from “ In Memoriam,” but from “ Mort d’ 
Arthur 

" And the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink like some fall-breasted swan 
Thvl, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Buffles her pure cold plume and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs." 

And now for the sentence! Deponent for the pro¬ 
secution, that is Waterton, be it remarked, saith, 
that “the dying song of ilie swau is nothing but a 
fable, the origin of which is lost in the shades of 
antiquity.” To this we reply with the judge (editor 
of the “ Qentlemau’s Magazine”)—“ We believe that 
the ancient poets and mythologists never intended to 
represent tlicir picture of euntus eygni morientis as true 
to nature, it was one of their inventions of beauty; 
they added melody of voice to gracefulness of form, 
and then dedicated this most beautiful bird to Apollo, 
at once the god of beauty and melody.” 

And here we may well leave the matter, having 
made our case good, and obtained a triumphant verdict. 
It is scarcely neces.sary for us to repeat here the stories 
of Leda aud of Cycnus; to the classical reader they 
will bo sufficienlly familiar, and those who are ignorant 
of them may just as well remain so; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in the tragedy from which we have already 
quoted, allude to the former:— 

“ Leda, sailing on a stream 

To deceive the hopes of man, 

Love accounting but a dream, 

Doated on a silver swan.” 

The car of Juno, according to some authorities, was 
drawn by swans; those described by Virgil in the 
AHneid, were probably the whole, or part of the royal 
stud,— 

“ Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move, 

And stoop with closing pinions from above; 

Whore late the bird of Jove had driven along, 

And through the clouds pursued the scatt'ring 
throng.” 

In Shakspeare’s play of “As you like it,” again, we 
find Celia making this allusion to the snowy stud of 
the Olympian goddess:— 
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“ If she be a traitor, 

Mlij, BO am 1; we have still slept together; 

Uotio at an instant, Icam'd, plav'd, together, 

And whercBo’er we went, like Juno's swans, 

StUl were we coupled and insepaiable;" 

reminding us of Wordsworth’s poetical image of 
the bird, which in the glassy wave “ swims double, 
swan and shadow.” We may here remark, by the way, 
that there also occur in Shakspeare two other allusions 
which might have been fitly introduced further back; 
one of them is in “ Othello,” where, after the violent 
death of the Moor’s innocent wife, Emilia exclaims;— 
“Hark, canst thou hear met 1 will play the swan. 

And die in music;—Willow, willow, willow.” 

And the other in “King John,” whore Prince 
Henry, on being told that the poisoned mojoarch sung 
in his death-frenzy, answered— 

"I am the cygnet to this psla faint swan 
Who chants a doleful hymn to bis own death; 

And, from the organ-pipe of frailty, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest." 

Ever has the swan been considered a noble, a royal 
bi^d, and our great national bard makes this island its 
fitting home and eyrie;— 

“ r the world's volume. 

Our Britain seems as of it, but not in it; 

In a great pool, a swan's nest." 

Perchance the imaginations of some of our readers 
may have been haunted by such a monstrosity as a 
“ swan with two necks,” and it may be that they have 
thought that this creature should be placed in the 
same category as the “griffins, gorgons, and chimeras 
dire” of ancient fable. We should not care to argue 
that if Prussia is to be allowed to bear about undis¬ 
puted her double-headed eagle, England might surely 
possess in quiet her two-ncckcd swan, because wc 
cannot see of what earthly use the lusus nalurte could 
be to us as a nation; but we rather prefer to state the 
truth, which is that the term is altogether a misconcep¬ 
tion, or corruption; the presiding genius of Lad-lane 
being the “ Swan witli two nicks,” or marks, which 
said nicks or notches denoted in old times that it 
was royal property. 

And now wo are upon this subject wc may as well 
allude to the ancient custom of “ swan hopping,” as 
the annual visit of the Lord Mayor of Loudon, as con¬ 
servator of the Thames, and the dignitaries of his 
court, to those parts of the rif er which the noble birds 
most frequented, was called. The said term being, it 
appeBr8,acorruptionof “swanwpping,” that is, catching 
and taking up the young swans for the purpose of 
nicking or marking them, so that they might be known 
if stolen or strayed. This annual occasion of festivity 
is not observed with so much pomp and circumstance 
of civic show as it used formerly to be; but it is still, 
we believe, the custom for two of the city companies, 
the Dyers and Vintners, to make an excursion up the 
river as far as Marlow on the first Monday in August 
for this purpose, those companies having the special 
benefit and privilege of owning and protecting idl the 
swans bred and living wild between that point and 
London Bridge. Any of our readers who would realize 


the pictures which we have here placed before them 
cannot do better than take a row up the Thames on a 
calm summer evening. Almost anywhere between Chel¬ 
sea and Richmond, and especially about the lovely aits, 
or reedy isldts, which abound near and above the latter 
place, they will have the gratification of feasting their 
eyes on such a sight as the author of “the Faerie 
Queene” beheld and admired,— 

« See the fair swans on Thames's lovely tide. 

The which do turn their pinions silver bright; 

In shining ranks they down the waters glide. 

Oft time mine eyes devoured the g^iant sight.” 

It is a truly beautifid sight, this, and we wonder 
not that the noble bird has been made the special 
subject of protective laws by monarchs and parliaments. 
According to an act passed in the reign of Edward IV. 
it was declared felony, punishable with imprisonment 
for a year and a day, and a fine at the king’s pleasure, 
to steal its eggs; and more anciently still, usage makes 
the person who might steal a swan forfeit to the owner 
ns much corn as would cover that, or another bird of 
the same size, suspended by the beak, so that its feet 
would but just touch the ground, and this would re- 
quire no small quantity. There b still, we believe, 
extant a four-paged quarto tract, printed in 1570, 
called “ the Order of Swannes,” wherein are set forth 
the laws, customs, and regulations, amounting to 
thirty, which relate to the preservation of this royal bird. 
The curious in such matters will find a reprint of the 
tract in Hone’s “ Every Day Book,” where are also 
many other interesting particulars relating to the swans 
of the 'Tliames, of which Yarrell gives about the best 
description of any naturalist we know of, and of which 
Thorne, in his "Rambles by Rivers,” gossips very 
jdeasautly, as does also Mackay, in his “ Thames and 
its Tributaries.” The poet Mason may be here called 
on to add another picture to our gallery;— 

“ The fbather'd fleet, 

Led by two mantling swans, at every creek 

Now touch'd, and now unmoor'd, now in full sail. 

With pennons spread and oaiy feet they ply’d 

Their vagrant voyage; and now, as if becalm'd, 

’Tween shore and shore at anchor seem'd to sleep." 

We cannot help quoting hero a passage from Long¬ 
fellow’s prose poem, “Hyperion;” this image of the 
sleeping swans calls it so forcibly to memory:—“On 
the shore under them sat the white village of St. 
Gilgan, like a swan upon its reedy nest. They seemed 
to have taken it unawares; and, as it were, clapped 
their hands upon it in its sleep, and almost expected 
to see it spread its broad, snow-white wings, and fly 
away. Nay, we should rather say, swim away upon 
its own pellucid element, which seems proud to reflect 
so fair and stately a form. 

Well may it be said of her as of a ship ;— 

" The winds come around her in music and song, 

And the billows rqjoice as they bear her along." 

And here, by the way, we are reminded of Dr. 
Beattie’s beautiful comparison:— 

“ Nw, like a wild swan, hastening on her way. 
Spreading her wings to meet the wind's caress; 

Once more her course the stately vessel lay. 

Crowning the swell of ocean’s loveliness.” 
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Of the wild, or whooping swan, (Cygnut mutunu, 
or, according to Linnaeus, Oggnui fentg,) we liave as 
yet said nothing; nor is "it our purpose to make 
more tlian a passing allusion to it. This, if any can 
lay claim to the honour, is the real musical bird, of 
which BulTon says that “ the bursts of its voice form 
a sort of modulated songvery different, however, 
we opine, from the plaintive melody which the poets 
ascribe to the bird, into whose natural history it is not 
our purpose to enter, our space being nearly ex¬ 
hausted, as, perhaps, also our reader’s patience may be. 
Two or three more quotations then, and we have done. 

Although the days have gone by when the Latin 
adage of Bara avis in ttrris nigroque simillima cggno, 
held good,—for a black swan is not such “a rare 
bird upon earth " as it was once considered,—yet do 
we still look upon snowy whiteness of plumage as 
a oharacteristic of the bird, and acknowledge how 
appropriate are those comparisons of the poets which 
refer to that quality and that of softness, for which 
the down of the bird is remarkable; and such re¬ 
ferences are very numerous. Thus, in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Volponc,” we find a lady described:— 

“ Whoso skin is whiter than a swan all over, 

Than silver, or than lilies.” 

And ill William Browne’s Fastorab it is said of 
another fair maiden that— 

"Not Pelop’s shoulders whiter than her hands, 

Kor snowy swans that Jet on Isea's sands." 

Such passages as these, however, will occur in 
abundance to every reader of poetry; therefore we 
need not pause to select more of them. Our con¬ 
cluding quotations shall be from Michael Drayton’s 
fanciful description of the marriage of the Thames 
with the river on whose banks we are now writing:— 

“ At length it came to pass that /si* and the Thame, 

Of Medway understood, a nymph of wondrous fame, 

And much desirous were that princely Thames ^ould 
prove 

If, 08 a wooer, ho could win her maiden love; 

But of BO great descent, and of so large a dower. 

Might well allio their house and much increase his 
power; 

And striving to prefer their sonne as best they may. 

Set forth the lusty flood in rich and bravo array, 

Bankt with embroider'd mcadcs of sundry sorts of 
flowers; 

HU hfreast adorn'd with swans oft washt in silver 
showers. 

A train of gallant floods at such a costly rate, 

As might beseem their case, and fitting Lis estate.” 

Just a line or two more we must give from the 
same author, and, as it may well be thought, upon 
the same august occasion:— 

"Range all thy swans, fair Thames, together in a 
ronke, 

And ploco them duly one by one upon thy stately 
banke; 

Set them together all a good 
Recording to thy silver flood.” 

—— 
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THE OLD RECTORY. 

Ahsabeii C- 

I LOVE each stone in thy old walls. 

Home of my childhood's years ! 

How many hours thy sight recalls 
Of joy !—how few of tears ! 

I love each plant that climbs and twines , 

1 ts loving arms round tliee ; 

Even the sunbeam, when it shines 
Uu thee caressingly; 

For aught that loves thee, dear old place, 

Hath to my lore a claim ; 

Thou hast for me a nameless grace : 

There's magic in thy name. 

I love the sunny garden old. 

That girdeth thee around; 

Each flowor for me weighs more than gold 
Each spot is hallow’d groun<L 

Dear is each graceful tree, whose shade 
Hath hung around me oft. 

While a pleasant song its branches made 
O'er the turf so greenly soft. 

j And dearly, dearly, do I love 
One shady walk of thine. 

Where, meeting lovingly above. 

The hazel branches twine. 

How oft I’ve paced its length along, 
in summer evenings fair. 

Alone—while busy fancies throng. 

Or some kind voice was there. 

But wherefore speak of loving one, 

When 1 lore all so well} 

The gaze of the world-seeing sun 
Seeuielh on thee to dwell: 

Making thee show more lovely far 
Than aiiglit on earth beside : 

Thon'rt not to me os otiicrs arc. 

In all the world so wide. 

Tliou set meat like a friend to me, 

A friend I've known for years j 

However changed others be. 

No change t/ty beauty wears. 

Bitter, bitter will be the day 
When thou and I must part! 

But may the day be far away. 

Thou home of mine own £ 031 ! I 

—4.— 

AFllICA.* 

Wn have already shown that vast tracts ol the 
African continent remain incompletely know'u to 
Europe. We may now show what mighty expanses 
of that neglected land continue unvisited by civiliza¬ 
tion, by glancing at the few spots where she has 
erected her dominion. There is no region in the 
world of equal extent, where the savage still holds an 
empire so undivided. Casting a glance over the map, 
we find an English colony at the southern extremity of 
Africa, and another settlement on the east coast, at 
Fort Natal. Nearly five thousand miles distant at the 


(I) Continued from p. 133. 
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remote north is a French possession, which it were 
an insult to cirilization to include among her realms. 
At wide intervals along the coast exist a few small 
communities, each scarcely larger than a family in the 
patriarchal ages,where polished humanityis contrasted 
with the millions of barbarians who occupy the rest of 
this mighty region. The new bond, however, that 
has been created by steam between Great Britain and 
the Cape of Good Hope, promises to quicken the 
principles of progress, and spread the influence of 
industry and commerce, along the African shores. 

The colonization of the Cape territory is an event 
comparatively recent. Soon after the Portuguese had 
passed the promontory of Storms an unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt at settlement was made, but fur a long period it 
was only as a refitting station for the traders between 
Europe and the East that the Cape was valued. Pro¬ 
jecting into an ocean that rolls on one side as far as 
Australia, on the other to America, and southward to 
the Antarctic Pole, its position is admirable as an em¬ 
porium of commerce, and this was perceived by the 
Dutch. Inducements to settle there were few. Ko 
mines of gold, no forests of spice trees, no banks of 
pearls were there to arrest the avaricious traveller on 
his way to the glowing islands of the Oriental Archi¬ 
pelago. The aspect of the land was unfavourable, 
and it was only for its convenient port and geogra¬ 
phical position, that the Cape possessed importance 
in the eyes of the European trader. 

Exactly two hundred years ago, however, Holland, 
having commenced that extraordinary struggle in the 
Indian Archipelago which forms so curious a chapter 
in the history of the world, resolved to strengthen 
her position by establishing a settlement in Southern 
Africa. One hundred women and one hundred men 
were selected from the industrial seminaries of Am¬ 
sterdam to found a colony. They were followed by 
many others, some escaping from the wreck of their 
fortunes, others flying from persecution for conscience 
sake, others driven from home and hearth by the 
despotism of their rulers. Numerous Prenohmen 
commenced at Ibis time the cultivation of the vine. 
A territory about thirty miles long was occupied, and 
Cape Town founded on the brink of the sea. It was 
only as a midway stage on the high road of their Indian 
commerce that the Dutch prized this settlement. But 
the energies of man are expitosive, and the enterprise 
of the colonists spread, until at the present day it 
covera an extent of territory with an area more than 
double that of the United Kingdom. 

Settling in a savage country, tenanted by barbarians, 
and contiguous to the wildest regions of the earth, the 
Europeans could expect no peaceful enjoyment of a 
right which civilization has assumed, of establishing 
itself in the waste places of the world. The Hot¬ 
tentots, then a manly, independent people, enjoying 
property in common, and flourishing in a state of 
peace and simplicity, at first welcomed, then resisted, 
then fled before the invaders of their soil. They 
suffered many wrongs from the Dutch, degenerated, 
and became a scattered horde of thieves and beggars. 


I sinking down at length to become the serfs of the 
I farmers. They laboured under the whip, and were 
frequently goaded to work by having small shot fired 
into the fleshy parts of the body. To offend a boor 
or his wife subjected the slave to a flogging at the 
wheel, and when he mortally offended his master, the 
Hottentot was often knocked over by a rifle-ball, as 
he went on some pretended errand on a lonely road. 
Under this system their numbers declined, and their 
> national character become darkened and debased. 

Meanwhile the colonists throve. Their flocks and 
herds increased, and men possessing three thousand 
head of cattle and thirteen thousand sheep might be 
found in the settlement. The flourishing farmers 
owned horses, and the very wealthy indulged in the 
luxury of a wagon for locomotion. The manner of 
life practised by these settlers was sufilciently ro¬ 
mantic, and differs in few particulars now, from what 
it was then. The farmers love comfort more, are 
more ambitious, and possess more means for living in 
ease, but with this exception little change takes place 
in their economy generation after generation. 

The boor settles down with his family on a tract of 
land, then chosen at will, now obtained from the 
colonial government. The tenement is built with 
mucli resemblance to an English farm-house—^the 
walls of unbaked clay, whitewashed on the outside, 
the rafters of the roof bare and hung with strings 
of onions, implements, guns, knives, dried meat, 
£c. The long building is sometimes divided into 
three compartments—one large family room in the 
middle, and a sleeping chamber on either hand. 
Neither stove nor chimney was built in the earlier 
specimens of these habitations, cooking being carried 
on outside; but the settlers have learned to love a 
hearth, and the smoke curls up from the roofs of 
the modern houses. Among the other decorations of 
the “ parlour,” a freshly-slaughtered sheep is often sus¬ 
pended in a corner, two sheep a-day being the common 
consumption of a moderate family including herdsmen. 
The corn-fields supply bread, the pasture feeds the 
herds and flocks, the orchard affords peach-brandy, 
the vineyard wine, and a mill prepares the grain for 
food; in the garden are found vegetables for daily 
consumption, and thus provisioned, the boor is inde¬ 
pendent in his estate, drawing all the necessaries of 
life from the soil which he tills himself, but adding 
comforts and luxuries from the towns on the coast, 
and bringing from them fnmiture to adorn his house, 
utensils for the farm or the kitchen, clothes to deck 
his family, and miscellanea to increase their stores, in 
the wagon which bears the produce of his land for 
sale at Cape Town. 

Many traces of the primitive life remain, especially 
in the interior. In the evening the cattle and. sheep 
are gatheredjnlo the fold and the cows are milked. 
Should a cliild have been born in the family that day, 
so many ore marked os its future possession. In this 
way each family sends out branches, and the country 
for many miles is often covered with the flocks and 
herds of the children, and the children’s children, of 
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Bome wealthy boor, who sits at the head of his tribe 
like one of the patriarchs of the Old Testament. 

The Cape territory forms an irregular triangle 600 
miles long, with an average breadth of 240. It is 
divided into two provinces and thirteen districts, and 
consists of three successive plateaus, increasing in 
elevation from the sea, and separated by chains of 
kills. The first extends from the coast, with an irre¬ 
gular width of from twenty to sixty miles, possesses a 
deep fertile soil, is diversified by beautiful valleys, and 
graced by small forests and grassy levels, with the 
other characteristics of a fine pastoral country. The 
temperature here is mild, equable, and salubrious. 
Beyond the ridge that borders this favoured district is 
another of similar size, but composed of barren hills, 
or those wide, naked flats of clay called Karroos, 
alternating with patches of land properly watered and 
abundantly fertile. There the climate ranges between 
greater extremes, as far as the base of tlie mighty 
Black Mountain, beyond which lies the Great Karroo, 
a desolate plain 300 miles wide, shut in by ranges 
whose peaks attmn, in parts, an elevation of 10,000 
feet. The vast level is broken by tracts of rugged 
hills, and intersected by many rivers whose beds are 
dry in summer. At such seasons of drought the 
enormous herds of wild beasts which frequent the 
Karroo are driven further south in search of water, 
and the roads are impassable. Population is thinly 
scattered over this region, aud increases in density as 
we approaeh the sea. 

Though the climate of South Africa is mild and 
healthy, the processes of agriculture are occasionally 
inten-upted by periods of drought. The energy of 
the settlers, however, often overcomes this obstacle, 
and is rewarded by plentiful returns. The only 
spontaneous vegetable product much sought is the 
aloes, for which the farmers get 201. a lo^ at Cape 
Town, so that all they have to depend on is industry. 
The progress of the colony may be indicated by the 
progress in the culture of its soil. It may be well, 
however, to remind the reader that the “ Cape” was 
taken by the English in 180S, confirmed to them in 
1815, and has since remained in their possession. In 
1833, 269,000 acres were under tillage ; 124,494 
wheat, 46,626 barley, 12,939 rye, 49,646 oats, 20,554 
gardens and vineyards. More than seventeen million 
acres were employed in pasture, and about ten millions 
remained waste. About 2,000,000 sheep feed on the 
grassy lands, with 312,000 horned cattle. At present 
nearly two million pounds of wool are exported, 
although every branch of industry does not prosper in 
an equal ratio, as the export of wine, amounting 
twenty years ago to 1,600,000 gallons, fell by 
1841 to 81,600, and only to the value of 40,000/. 
The total exports are now about 1,000,000/. of which 
700,000/. is of wool; and a proportionate worth of 
British manufactures is consumed. For it must be 
recollected that it is as the consumer of the produce 
of English industry that the colonist is of value. It is 
shown that every settler in the Cape consumes 3/. 2s. 
of British manufactures, so that we must have a 


continual interest in the prosperity of those distant 
possessions. As a customer, therefore, every Cape 
colonist is worth ninety German slaves, while every 
Australian is worth 225. The population of this ter¬ 
ritory is now about 220,000, of whom 25,000 are 
located in Cape Town. There are several other towns, 
many of which wear the promise of great prosperity, 
adorned already with public buildings, and needing 
only the energies of an unfettered population to become 
the rivals of those in New South W jus. We have the 
testimony of many travellers and residents to show 
that the climate is pleasant and healthy, less sickness 
occurring among the troops than among those of any 
other station out of England. Let us make the 
country safe; let us conciliate the settlers aud pro¬ 
mote emigration, and in the whole range of our 
empire few possessions will surpass in value the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The resident in Cape Town may enjoy all the ad¬ 
vantages he could procure in London, — churches, 
chapels, banks, hotels, theatres, public conveyances, 
insurance ofiice.s, newspapers, bails, &c., with the 
luxury of superb scenery close at liand, where he may 
wonder on holidays, on horseback or on foot. Close 
to him is a beautiful sea-beach, and he may indulge 
himself in a glass of wine and other good-cheer at the 
far-famed house of Farmer Peck. Often has the 
traveller noticed the inscription in a medley of 
languages above this worthy innkeeper’s door; but 
Dr. Berncastle was recently industrious enough to 
copy it:— 

“ Life is but a journey; iet us live well on the road, 
Says the Gentle Shepherd. 

Multum in parvo, pro bono publico; 

Entertainment for man and beast all in a row. 

Lekker host (nice victuals), as much as you please; 

Excellent beds, without any fleas. 

Nos patriam fugimus, now we are here, 

Vivamus, let us live, by selling beer. 

On donne it boire, et manger ici; 

Come in and try it, whoever you be.” 

Four classes of population iuhabit the colony,—the 
Hottentots or Bushmen, the emancipated blacks, the 
Europeans, and the Kafirs. The last are the most 
troublesome, but have in many instances bent to the 
yoke of civilization. They frequently, however, revert 
to their old practices, professing Christianity and 
returning to heathenism through motives of interest. 
One crafty hypocrite was recently brought to England, 
petted, educated, baptized, and sent back with a 
handsome reward to preach religion among hisjjeople; 
but he was still a pagan in heart, and a savage in his 
tastes. The account he gave to his tribe of the 
wonderful land he had visited was very curious. 
Some details of it may amuse the reader. His 
friends crowded round him, asking questions about 
England;— • 

" Was it large P” 

“Yes, it was large; but the people were so nume¬ 
rous they found it small.” 

“Were they so very numerous ?" 

“ Yes; England was like a large piece of meat 
covered with flies crowding upon each other.” 
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“ Wliat surprised him most f 

“The -wagons which travelled without oxen or 
horses,” (railway carriages.) "Ah!” continued the 
barbarian, who had been to court, and learned hy¬ 
pocrisy there, “I have always told our people that 
there was no use in trying to conquer tlie white man. 
It is like little boys attempting to shoot elephants 
with small bows and arrows.” 

When this conviction becomes rooted among the 
Kafirs we may have an end of the wretched wars 
between them and the colonists, thougii under any 
circumstances, considering the cost of military es¬ 
tablishment, the settlers ouglit to be secured from 
plunder and murder. England has neglected them; 
but the monthly steamers constantly attracting ob¬ 
servation to that rich and healthy colony, will ensure 
it, we have no doubt, more attentive notice from the 
home-country. Thus in every way the facilitated 
intercourse will prove a blessing and a boon to the 
Cape. 

The next British settlement in Africa is the terri¬ 
tory of Natal, surrounded by a region still imperfectly 
known, but now promising to rise and fiourish among 
our most prosperous colonics. It is a high, grassy 
country, with a fertile soil, abundance of water, and a 
healthy climate, subject to none of the epidemics 
common in other parts of Africa. It occupies about 
35,000,000 acres. Its surface is well adapted for 
road-making. The soil of no part of the world exceeds 
in capability that of Natal for the cultivatiou of 
cotton and indigo. Goal and black-lead have been 
discovered, and copper will probably soon be found. 
The rivers are numerous and easily bridged, while the 
situation of the colony is admirable. Flocks and 
herds alreadyi crowd many of its sweet and airy 
pastures, yielding hides and wool for exportation. 
Indian-com, pumpkins, and tobacco, are grown 
without irrigation. Sweet potatoes are raised in im¬ 
measurable quantities, principally near the sea, where 
the sandy soil is adapted to them. In the forests are 
found ebony and other beautiful woods, elegantly 
veined and taking a fine polish. Numerous fniits, 
foreign and native, thrive abundantly, while above all 
grain and potatoes yield immeasurable crops. Oats, 
millet, and beans, may be added to this list of pro¬ 
ductions, necessarily imperfect as it is. From the 
rich virgin soil of .tUs dutiful country will one day 
be derived, no doubt, supplies of every thing proper 
for the sustenance and pleasure of a large population. 

Timber and woods for all purposes abound. Stone 
and clay for bricks are found in all parts; coal has 
been discovered, but little developed; water power is 
plentiful; the harbour is safe and spacious; native 
labour is cheap; there are no aborigines to harass the 
settlers; the right of self-government is enjoyed; 
there are no poor to support, and no imperiid taxes 
to pay. , 

We have thus recapitulated the advantages of this 
favoured colony, which is within a fortnight's sailing- 
distance of Table Bay, Cape Town. Steam commu¬ 
nication will probably be soon established. The 


disadvantages should, however, be also enumerated. 
Tick afflicts cattle occasionally, lightning in the 
summer is severe, the temperature for a few days is 
oppressively hot, rust now and then visits the wheat 
craps near the coast, and a swarm of locusts from 
time to time descends upon the land. A few lions, 
buffaloes, wolves, - sea-cows, rhinoceroses, and wild 
cats, frequent the woods and rivers, with some alU- 
gators and snakes; none, however, of a decidedly 
deadly character. A decoction of tobacco cures the 
bite of a serpent. When dysentery makes its ap¬ 
pearance, an infusion of pomegranate rind is a sove¬ 
reign remedy. 

It is common to hear sneers at the idea of our ever 
deriving large supplies of cotton from a territory like 
that of Natd. Less than a hundred years ago the 
same jests circulated with respect to America. Eight 
bales brought to Liverpool by one ship in 1784 were 
seized, because the customs officers doubted they 
could liave come thence. In 1791 that conntiy ex¬ 
ported 2,000,000 lbs., and now, we believe, about 
800,000,000 are brought thence to England alone. 
So it may be in proportion at Natal. Four years ago 
the exjKjrt was less than 5,000 lbs.; it is now about 
15,000. 400,000 lbs. of tobacco are raised, which 
may be increased to 4,000,000. Silk, flax, and hemp, 
with castor-oil, aloes, and oolombo-root, may bo enu¬ 
merated among the valuable products of the colony. 
Besides all wc have mentioned, the soil is adapted for 
coffee, tea, and olives. Gum of beautiful quality 
abounds; so also bces’-wax, honey, and ivory, could 
bo largely exported, both to Europe and the East. 
We have a list of forty-four woods growing in Natal 
and the Cape territory, suitable to every purpose, from 
flooring the decks of a ship to inlaying the doors of a 
cabinet. 

With all these advantages Natal may bo expected 
to prosper, notwithstanding the occurrence of the 
numerous difficulties that invariably occur upon the 
foundation of a new colony. Emigration is pro¬ 
ceeding with more rapidity. About 10,000 settlers 
are located on the soil, with 100,000 Africans,— 
not natives, since the country was wholly depopu¬ 
lated, but immigrants from neighbouring districts. 
These multiply in proportion as the demand for 
their cheap labour increases. Therefore, in spite 
of the doleful Jeremiads of one or two disappointed 
settlers who went out fancying they were to reap 
Dutch dollars as the Israelites reaped manna in the 
desert, we advise emigration to Natal to those who 
fear the length and the expense of a voyage to Aus¬ 
tralia. It may here be useful to indicate the distances 
of our various southern possessions,—to Cape of Good 
Hope, 6,500 miles; to Algoa Bay, 6,860; to Fort 
Natal, 7,250; to Swan Kiver, Australia, 11,200; 
to Van Diemen’s Land, 12,260; to Sydney, 13,100; 
and to New Zealand, 13,340. To the United Statra the 
distance is 3,000 miles, and we suppose to this, with 
the superior advantages offered by that happy region, 
may be attributed the immense excess of emigration 
to its shores over that to the shores of our own 
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possessions. We learn from our able contemporary, 
the “Edectio Eeview,” that in 1849, 41,000 went 
from Great Britain to her North American colonies, 
32,000 to Australia and Now Zealand, 6,490 to the 
African settlements, and 219,000 to the United 
States, The writer justly assigns as the cause of this 
the superior institutions of North America as com¬ 
pared with those enjoyed by our own colonists. 

The exports of Natal fell from 15,416/. in 1847, 
to 10,868/. in 1849, owing to the Dutch leaving the 
colony; but the imports were during the same period 
from 41,958, to 46,204, and are-steadily advancing. 

These arc the two English settlements in Africa, oc¬ 
cupying, after all, but an insigniiicant space on the 
map of that mighty peninsula. Sierra Leone, Cape 
Coast Castle, and the other little steam-stations are of 
litdc interest to the English reader except as centres 
of operations against the slave-trade, to which subject 
they belong. The remaining European territory is 
that of Algeria, won by French arms, retained by the 
united power of blood and gold, but civilised or con¬ 
ciliated by neither. It is a possession expensive to 
its owners, unprofitable to its people. No country 
can be called civilised, which like Algeria is governed 
by the sword, and little prospect is presented by the 
circumstances of its position, of that influence being 
quickly withdrawn. Won by the edge of the sabre, it 
is held by the same tenure, for France appears un¬ 
equal to the task of reconciling her African subjects 
to the weight of her yoke. But all who arc familiar 
with the cimraeter of her colonial iwlicy, will easily 
understand the cause of this failure. It is not by 
savage cruelty or selfish tyranny that men arc cou- 
cilialed or rendered eoulent with the loss of their 
iudepcudeuce. 

Algeria lies on tlic southern coa.st of the Medi¬ 
terranean, between the kingdoms of Morocco and 
I Tunis. Its length is about 500 miles, its breadth, 
not exactly determined, but varying between 40 and 
200. The surface is mountainous, barren tracts 
alternating with others of exuberant fertility, covered 
with gardens, orchards, and cultivated fields. The 
climate is fair, and the natural resources are abundant, 
but agriculture has not extended over half the 
country, which has throughout its history been tbe 
prey of war. Fonning at one period a province of 
Home, it parted from that mighty mass of empire, 
after tbe fall of her liberty, passed through the hands 
of the Yandals, the Saracens, the Spaniards, tbe 
pirate dynasty of Barbarossa, and became tlie centre 
of a free-booting system formidable to the trade of 
the world. It was chastised by successive bombard¬ 
ments, and at length, in 1830, invaded by the French,' 
who immediately united it to their empire. From 
that day, a struggle for the possession of the region 
has engaged its conquerors, for a people numbering 
2,000,000, hating their masters, are not easily to be 
I kept in subjection. 

During the twenty years of occupation, France, it is 
calculated, has lost 730,000 men in Algeria, besides 
aoout 800,000,000 of francs, or 32,000,000/. sterling 
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I in money. An army of 100,000 men is perpetually 
I manoeuvring in the country, and, uitli the exception 
of some heavy cavalry regiments, every corps in the 
French service has been decimated in reaping a harvest 
of la gloire in Africa. Nor is discipline improved by 
the process; for the troops thus bivouacking in a 
barbarous country become demoralized and ferocious. 
As to the polished manners which tradition rather than 
experience assigns to the French, how are they in 
Algeria? Some of our stiiT-stocked disciplinarians, 
cased in brass and crimson, would have fainted at the 
rough manners of poor Marshal Bugeaud, whose 
coarseness was imitated by his officers. One of his 
aides-de-camp in full uniform, wcarii^ a colonel’s 
epaulets, was one day dining at a fashionable restau¬ 
rant ill Algiers. The waiter, being dilatory, excited 
the hero’s anger and encountered a rapid fire of knives 
and plates w'hcn at last he entered the room. Stag¬ 
gered for a moment by the volley, the serving-man 
rushed forward and discharged an omelet full in the 
colonel’s face, sending the dish after it by way of 
supplement. In a moment the belligerents were at 
close quarters, and the military grandee rolled upon 
the floor in the clutches of the enraged waiter. This, 
with other similar anecdotes, is related by a French 
traveller. 

When the riches of the country are remembered, it 
appears surprising that Algeria has no export trade. 
So, however, it is. The soil docs not yield enough to 
support the people, there are no manufactures, and 
all supplies must be brought from Europe. From 
France .and Belgium are imported iron, tools, shoes 
and hosiery, with woollen and cotton cloths; from 
Marseilles, the coflee of Mucha; from Normandy, 
fruits; from the borders of tlic Black Sea, corn; from 
Spain, vegetables. Tobacco suflicient fur consumption 
is grown, but none exported. 

'I’lio whole system of government in Algeria is bad. 
The social system is so miserable that the country is- 
continually poor, relying on importations for food, 
while its own soil could support a population treble 
that which now exists; with the materials of wealth 
indeed, abundant throughout its whole extent, it is a 
wretched dependency, without industry or civilization. 
France might have rendered it an ornament, it is now 
a blot upon her empire. Even as a military school of 
exercise, it produces none but an evil efl'cet. Our 
African squadron is valuable to us, if only as a naval 
school of exercise, and so might Algeria be to France, 
even if she never attempts to make it worth possess¬ 
ing in any other way. But the army is only liara-ssed 
and demoralized by service there. Tliis was especially 
true before the revolution of Fcbruaiy, when all ofikes 
of honour and profit were filled by worthless pmsites 
of the throne. Since that event much amelioration 
has been-effected. Under the old system, th^gh the 
ranks shouted Vive la France, and sang songs in praise 
of la gloire, there was a bad feeling between officers 
and men. The Duo de Nemours, for instance, aj)- 
pointed by the caprice of the crown, was unpopular 
in the highest dcgi-cc. An anecdote may illustrate 
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A WRECK OE THE OLD EEENCH ARISTOCRACY. 


Ills clmrnctcr. It is rulutcd ou the autkorltj of Couut 
St. Marie. • 

When on a campaign in the interior, he was heard 
complaining in his tent that tlie glass of his watch 
was broken. The sentinel saw him throw awaj the 
pieces in vexation, and offered to join them together. 
His service was accepted almost as a jest, and tlic 
poor fellow ran off to borrow a piece of silver money 
from his serjeant major. Obtaining the coin, lie 
hammered it with his ramrod on a stone into the form 
of the watch, thus making a concave mould, and con¬ 
trived with much puzzling of his brain to reunite the 
pieces of gloss. Two hours’ assiduous labour produced 
the desired result, and the watch was restored to the 
Duke in very good condition. His Highness looked 
at the workmanship, complimented the artifleer on 
his perseverance and ingenuity, but never touched his 
princely purse to reward him, fancying doubtless that 
a gracious word from a 'king’s son was worth live 
francs from a common man. So he did not pay the 
man for his labour, or even reimburse the borrowed 
coin. “ The poor soldier,” says the Count St. Marie, 

“ became, of courae, an object of derision to his com¬ 
rades, and lost ten days’ pay to defray the debt he 
had incurred.” This was a trilling incident, but it 
had its effect, and was told in a tone of bitter sarcasm 
by every camp-llrc in Algeria. 

Of course, however, where Frenchmen are, science 
must make progress. The grandce.s of Algeria cannot 
cover the land with harvests, but they can classify 
the flies and vermin of the country. Among others, 
St. Vincent, president of a learned society, visited 
Algeria, under the colours of natural history. He 
was very active in his researches, procured numbers 
of specimens, pinned butterflies and beetles, and in¬ 
vited all zealots in the cause of science to aid him. 
One day a young oflicer brought to him two rats, each 
with a long excresence issuing from the top of the 
nose, and resembling the trunk of an elephant. These 
rare phenomena were eagerly bought, assigned to their 
proper classifleation, and ticketed as rat trompe. Intel¬ 
ligence of this important and curious discovery was I 
immediately sent to Paris, where all the scientific host 
was in arms about this new discovery in rats. Alas! 
however, the excrescences dried, dropped off, and were 
found to be only the tails of two other rats, inserted 
into incisions cut abo^ the noses of the wonderful 
specimens. Shall we attempt to imagine the shame 
and vexation of the Haturalist! 

All circumstances cousidered, Algeria can scarcely 
be said to have benefited much by the passage from 
barbarian sway to French rule. There remain, there¬ 
fore, only the Cape and Port Natal to indicate as the 
spots where civUization has erected her tabernacle on 
.he vast extent of the African continent. Over the 
rest of tlrnt immense region barbarism of different 
shades prevails. Where it is darkest and lowest is 
the great field of slaver^, a subject to which our third 
and last African sketch is to be devoted. Hour 
views upon the question be coivect, there is no doubt 
that the establishment of steam communication be¬ 


tween England and the Cape will aid largely in their 
development. The only means which, in our opinion, 
can destroy that odious traffic, are the introduction of 
new ideas into Africa. Naturalize among its degraded 
and ignorant races the knowledge that more may be 
gained by honourable industry than by the trade in 
human beings, and the sourees of slaveiy will dry up. 


A WRECK OF TUB OLD FRENCH ARIS¬ 
TOCRACY. 

AN INCIDENT OE TKAVEL IN THE LIMOUSIN. 


From tlie “ Reoue des Deux Monde*.” 

It is traly a great mistake to measure the interest 
of a journey by its duration, and that of a country by 
its remoteness; and one is deceived in supposing that 
it is necessary to go afar in quest of adventures, and 
make a voyage two years long in order to see curious 
sights. There is a certain autlior who has made “ a 
journey around his room ” more fruitful in incidents 
of all descriptions than the numberless voyages of an 
infinity of sailors that I know; and one may make, 
thank heaven ! many an interesting trip without I 
passing beyond the "neighbouring shores” from I 
which La Fontaine forbids us to wander. The only ) 
thing is, that it is less easy to travel after this fashion ' 
than the other, and that it requires a lengthened pre- ^ 
paratiou. ' 

III order to observe skilfully, one must have been ; 
accustomed to look around one. We scarcely become ' 
curious except after long habit, and, strange to say, 
our cariosity seems to increase in proportion as wo , 
satisfy it. When we know a great deal we desire to , 
know still more, and it is remarkable that those alone ' 
desire to sec no sights who have never had any sights j 
to see. Moreover, it is necessary to have contemplated 
the grandest spectacles of nature in order to under¬ 
stand and love her least conspicuous wonders; for 
Nature does not surrender herself to the first comer. 
She is a chaste and severe divinity, who admits to ' 
her intimacy those alone who have deserved it by ' 
long contemplations and a constant worship, and I 
firmly believe that it is necessary to have travelled 
round the world in order profitably and agreeably to 
make the tour of one’s garden. If many years of , 
youth spent in wandering by land and sea can render 
me an authority in regard to travels, then am I 
justified in declaring that in none of my more distant 
courses have I found more interest and pleasure than 
in the little trip I am now about to narrate. 

There were, then, four of us, all alike young, gay, 
active, clad in shooting costume, going straight ahead, 
without fixed plan or preconcerted itinerary, marching 
at hap-hazard in these desert landes, respiring freely 
the pungent odour of the broom, roaming from hill to 
hill without other rallying point than the top of a 
mountain which pointed out the direction of the low 
lands. After four hours’ walk we discovered that 
this mountain was still very far distant, and that the 
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suit was sinking bdow the horizon. We had already 
left behind us the wildest part of the department of 
the Correze, To woods of pine and birch succeeded 
enormous chestnut-trees; the sterile heath gave place 
to cultivated fields. Here and there some hou.ses dis¬ 
played their straw-covered roofs, and some scattered 
labourers behold us pass by witli gaping suspicion. 
To tell the truth, we bad all of us a tolerably gallows 
look. In this wretched country, where every one 
lives on from day to day without quitting his little 
enclosure, without even hearing an echo from afar, 
four bearded marauders like ourselves, avoiding the 
beaten road, and marching rapidly across stubble and 
thickets, presented no ordinary rencontre. All on a 
sudden the clouds began to pthcr, and, by way of 
varying our sensations, a terrific tempest burst over 
our he^s. It was the first incident of our journey. 
Drenched through in a moment by this diluvian rain, 
we rushed, with the ardour of soldiers mounting a 
breach, towards a village perched like a magine’s nest 
on the summit of the hill we were ascending. A 
house of capacious size, but of dismal and ruinous 
appearance, arose before us. We rushed in at a 
charging pace, and found that it was deserted, except 
that near the hearth, where smouldered the embers of 
the most miserable fire in the world, an infant was 
deposited in, or rather tied to, his cradle, according to 
the fashion of the country. By the aid of a stout 
bandage they had swaddled him up like a mummy, 
and duly sealed him to the planks of the little box 
which served him for a bed. In addition, his head 
was carefully turned toward the fire, so that his 
cranium was in a state of continual ebullition, such 
being the appointed regimen of the neighbourhood. 
At the sight of our strange visages the little one, 
after staring at us for a moment or two with its eyes 
wildly open, pnH<ccdcd to utter the most lamentable 
outcries. I rocked his cradle with the most paternal 
solicitude, but could nut succeed in quieting him. 
On the contrary, bis screams bccaratv positively heart¬ 
rending, and we were almost ready to smother him 
outright in order to put a stop to his roaring. At 
this summons a woman entered abruptly into the 
house, and stared at us w'ith an expression of alarm. 
It was incumbent on us to explain that wc were no 
pilferers, and this was no easy matter. The young 
mother evidently looked on us with suspicion. She 
was not altogether a mere peasant, at least she wore, 
instead of the little straw hat, trimmed with black 
velvet, which is the ordinary head-dress of the 
countrywoman, a bonnet, which in the Limousin is 
a certain indication of pretensions to the rank of the 
bourgeoite. Her robe, besides, however inelegant it 
might be, was nevertheless town made. 

These matters I noticed at a glance, whilst one of 
my companions gave the needful explanations as to 
our pacific intentions. Our liostess pretended to be 
satisfied. She removed the cradle, threw some 
shavings into the fire to revive it, and sat herself 
down with a cold, constrained manner, in which 1 
could discover at once considerable embarrassment, 


accompanied by a certain air of dignity. Never had 
I seen a Limousin peasant take a seat in the prcsrnce 
of gentlemen, tmd I speedily made another discovery 
which not a little perplexed me. The fire as it 
revived had thrown a glow upon the hearthstone, 
which was of cast-iron, and presented a large armorial 
scutcheon. This display astonished me. I looked 
round again at the smoke-dried kitchen in whidi we 
sat; it was a miseniblc place. The ceiling was falling 
piecemeal; in the pavement, disjointed and worn, 
were three or four muddy holes but rarely cleared out, 
the dampness of which was kept up by the continual 
dripping of a dozen cream cheeses, suspended in a 
long basket of osiers. Two beds, a largo table, and a 
f^ dilapidated chairs, composed the furniture of the 
apartment, which was pervaded by a sour and ofiensive 
smell, apparently very attractive to a huge sow whose 
grunting snout was ever and anon thiust into the 
entrance of the doorway. Whence, then, this curious 
hearthstone ? I looked more attentively at the young 
woman, and discovered in her countenance a certain 
air of distinction. I then inquired of her at what 
place we were. 

“Monsieur is jesting at me, doubtless,” she pretty 
sharply replied. 

I assured her I had no such intention, and was 
really ignorant of the name of the village. 

“ It is not a village. Sir,” she resumed, “ it is a town. 
You are at the Puy d’Arnac, in the Canton of Beaulieu.” 

A native of Marseilles would hardly have named the 
Canebiere with greater satisfaction. 1 knew that the 
Puy d’Arnac gave its name to a celebrated growth of 
the Correze, and I thought I understood the lofty 
tone of the reply. All on a sudden, one of my com¬ 
panions, whom wc nicknamed the “ Broker,” because 
lie groped into all sorts of places, and, with amusing 
pcrsoveraiiee, hunted out objects of art and curiosity 
even in hovels, touched niy elbow, and asked me if 
I had noticed the picture with was half-hidden under 
the serge curtains of one of the beds. I had not yet 
observed it, and got up to look at it. It was the 
portrait of a general officer of the time of Louis XV. 
The frame, sculptured and gilt, struck me still more, 
being really beautiful. “ This is a discovery indeed,” 
said my friend to me, while I inquired of the young 
woman where such a portrait could have come from. 

“ Where could it have come from. Monsieur ?” she 
haughtily replied; “ it is the portrait of niy grand¬ 
father.” 

“ Aha!” wo exclaimed, all four of ns, turning 
ourselves round with surprise. With one hand our 
hostess stirred the fire, with an indifference evidently 
affected, while with the other she rocked the little box 
in which her infant was asleep. 

“Might I presume to inquire the name of Monsieur 
your grandfather P” said I, drawing neiw to her. 

“ He was the Count of Anteroches,” was her reply. 

“ What, the Count of Anteroches, who commanded 
the French guards at the battle of Fontenoy P” * 

(n Fontenoy, we thouW here observe, is, we believe, the mly 
battle In which the EubHhIi were defeated by the French, end it 
is, of course, a subject of no little glorification with our netglibours. 
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“You Imvc heard him spoken of, thenF" resumed 
the peasant girl, with a smile. 

Mj fiieud the Broker stood as if snlpified before 
the pieture. All of a sudden he wheeled round and, 
gravely removing his cap, repeated with a theatrical 
air the celebrated saying of M. d’Anteroclies,—“Pire 
first. Messieurs les Auglais; we arc Preuchmen, and 
must do you the honours!” 

This anecdote is, to my thinking, the most charming 
and most thoroughly stamped with the image of the 
age of any recorded in history. With regard to these 
celebrated sayings uttered in battles, 1 must indeed 
confess that I am very sceptical. Little as I may be 
of a soldier, 1 have a notion that it is not in an en¬ 
gagement as at the Olympic Circus, and that in t|^ 
midst of fire, smoke, and musketry, generals must have 
other work on their hands than to utter these pretty 
epigrams, which timre is moreover no shorthand writer 
at hand to take down. 1 know that Cambronuc was 
annoyed wlicn they recalled to him his splendid ex¬ 
clamation at Waterloo, “La garde meurt et tie se 
rend lias!” (The guard dies, and docs not surrender!) 
“an invention the more clumsy,” said he, “that I am 
not yet dead, and that I really did surrender.” 1 
have even discovered that this saying was invented 
by a member of the Institute, for the greater satisfac¬ 
tion of the readers of the “ Yellow Dwarf,” in which 
he wrote, in 1815, together with Benjamin Constant 
and many other celebrated malcontents.' The speeches 
of Leonidas find me equally incredulous. But, whereso¬ 
ever they may come fi-om, I delight in tiicse anecdotes, 
which personify an entire epoch, and engrave it upon 
the memory with a single stroke. We may defy the 
historian who seeks to characterise the end of the 
last century and the beginning of the present, to find 
two epigrams more striking than the words attributed 
to Antcroches and Cambronne—to two Prenoh oflicers 
—one commanding the Prcnch guards, the other the 
old guard; both fighting for their country, at an in¬ 
terval of seventy years, with the same enemy, and on 
the same ground: for it is a singular coincidence that 
Fontenoy and Waterloo arc but little distant from each 
other, and Heaven saw fit to ordain tliat the game of 
success and reverse should be played out almost 
upon the same fields. “Pire first. Messieurs les 
Anglais /” Is it not the type of that easy and adorable, 
that ironical and blasi nojjility, who pushed the con¬ 
tempt of life even to insanity, and the worship of 
courtesy and honour even to the sublime ?—^who en¬ 
dowed their country with such a renown for elegance, 
high-breeding, and gallantry, that all its demagogic 
saturnalia never have effaced it, and never will ?—a 
nobility reckless, if you please, but assuredly charming, 
and perfectly French withal, who gaily passed Ihrongli 
life without ever doing the morrow the honour of 
thinking about it, and who, beholding one day the 
earth give way beneath their feet, looked into the abyss 
without a wink, without alarming themselves, without 

(1) The veU-IcnowD hurst of the Duke of WellliiRtoii st Water¬ 
loo, “ Up, Kuards, and at them I '* has been declared, upon the 
best authority, namely, his own, to be no less apocryphal than 
those abave-mentioned. ; 


belying themselves, and went down alive and whole 
into the gulf, disdaining all defence, “ without fear,” 
if not " without reproach.” 

Between the saying of Anteroches and that of Cam¬ 
bronne there is a great gap; we find that tlie revolu¬ 
tion has passed through it. The gontleman, refined 
even to exaggeration, has disappeared, and we have 
instead the rude language of democracy—“ La garde 
meurt etnese rendjpad‘ —this is heroism, no doubt, but 
heroism of another sort. Never did the chaueiHism of 
this present time liglit upon a more cornelian device, 
but do you not see in it the theatrical affectation, the 
melo-dramalic emphasis of another race? That he had 
no fear of death, and no idcaof surrendering—this is what 
the gentleman of Pontenoy had no intention of decla¬ 
ring: it ouglit to have been well known—his follower., 
had already given proof of it for ages past. To be brave 
alone to him was nothing—he must be as elegant in 
battle as lie was at the ball. What signified death to 
that incomparable race who afterwards composed 
madrigals in prison, and ascended the scaffold with a 
smile, their step elastic, and their hand in the waistcoat 
pocket, a cocked hat under their arm, and a rose-bud 
between their lips. Tliis epoch was personified in my 
eyes by the handsome and gentle countenance of the 
Count of Antcroches. After more than a hundred 
years I had discovered by chance, myself, an obscure 
wayfarer, in an unknown and miserable cabin, where 
his grand-daughter was living in tiie midst of her 
poultry, the jiortrait of this brilliant officer, to whoso 
name will ever attach an elegant and charming renown; 
for if, like Cambronne, Anteroches did not really utter 
the words attributed to liiiii, they have still been lent 
to him, and if thus lent, assuredly because there were 
grounds for it. 

After these over-lengthy reflections, I turned toward 
the peasant woman, who now inspired me with profound 
commiseration. She continued to rock to and fro her 
bandaged infant, who was in very right and deed the 
Count of Anterodhes. I inquired what was the occu¬ 
pation of her husband. 

“He is dead,” she replied; “I was better off during 
his lifetime, lie was a gendarme, Monsieur.” 

“ A gendarme!” I repeated with surprise, 

“ Yes,” replied Madame d’Anteroches, who under¬ 
stood not the cause of my astonishment, “he had 
even passed as a brigadier during his latter years: we 
managed our little affairs very comfortably.” 

He was a brigadier of gendarmerie—content to be 
so—lie managed his little affairs very comfortably— 
and his grandfather, as I find it in the “Military 
Records of Prance,” had been named Marshal on the 
251 )i of July, 1762; at the same time as the Marquis 
of BoufBers mid the Duke of Mazarine 1 Would not 
the rabble of Paris do well to inquire a little before 
exclaiming so loudly against the privileges of the aris¬ 
tocracy ? Moreover, it seems to roe that the govern¬ 
ment of Prance should not allow the grandchildren of 
the Count of Anteroches to be sunk—as they are— 
into deplorable indigence. Apocryphal or otherwise, 
the epigram of P'ontenoy should at least be worth sub* 
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aistence to nil wbo bear this name. ManyenjoypensLons 
and are maintained by Prance, who would find it very 
difficult to produce a similar claim, and the new re¬ 
public would act wisely by repairing, when occasion 
turns up, the injustices of her eldest sister. 

But it was now high time for us to leave. It was evi¬ 
dent that we embarrassed our hostess, and since we had 
discovered her name we were no less embarrassed our¬ 
selves. I could not get over her coarse stuff gown, 
her filthy kitchen, and her familiar sow. It would have 
been cruel to ask for her hospitality, and how could 
we offer to pay our score ? Besides, we knew that a 
rich proprietor of our acquaintance resided not far 
from Puy d’Amae; we, therefore, took our leave of 
the high-bom peasant with many excuses and thanks. 
At the moment I passed tlie threshold, I cast a 
parting glance upon the portrait. The fire lighted it 
up at that instant with so singular a brilliancy that it 
almost appeared animated. It seemed as if the coun¬ 
tenance of M. d’Anteroclics was alive, and that the 
handsome officer looked sadly down from the height of 
his gilded frame upon the utter misery of his descend¬ 
ants. “ Oh! decadence! decadence of Prance!” I 
exclaimed to myself, and rushed bravely forth with my 
companions into the pelting rain. 


LAVENGRO; A PHILOLOGIST’S DREAM.' 

Resuming our reading of this marvellous “ drama,” 
we find the scene shifted with tlic second act, to 
which we now call attention. 

Laveugro is in London. He has come to the great 
workshop and mart for the world’s labourers; to the 
great lounge for the world’s idlers; ho hopes to per¬ 
suade these last to give him bread, for he has worked, 
and would still work, searching in the depths of 
languages rarely learned, for thoughts of power and of 
beauty, and placing them before such as have neither 
the strength nor the skill for the acquirement of such 
treasures by their own efforts, daintily “ set ” in 
English rhymes, liis translations of Davydd ab 
Gwilym, and of the Ka-mpp Viser —these, the first¬ 
born of his might, he brings with him, and armed 
with a letter of introduction to Sir Richard Phillips,— 
for we recognise the likeness to be his, although the 
features are a little exaggerated,—he seeks to be 
employed upon other befitting literary tasks. We 
cannot closely follow our author’s footsteps, for the 
action is slower now, and the details more minute. 

After needful refection, as soon as he reached the 
metropolis by the night coach, the young word-master 
set out for the abode of the famous publisher. He 
was already known to the great man, by essays he 
had contributed to his mnga 2 ine; William Taylor’s 
flattering letter in addition, secured him a most 
favourable reception. But the Welsh Ovid, the 
heroic ballads, were scarcely looked at; the publisher 
pronounced them, from the disappointed translator’s 
description, nothing-worth; and proposed to set him 
(I) Concluded fTom p. 188. 


to work upon " Evangelical Talcs,” like the well 
known “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and confided to him 
his purpose to set up an entirely new Review, which 
was to be conducted " on Oxford principles.” The 
ice thus broken, the youth set forth on a ramble 
through the “ big city,” and duly admired all its 
wonders,—the great cathedral, the shops of the 
“ Cheape,” old London Bridge, with its rushing 
cataracts and whirlpools as the tide fell; and com¬ 
menced two acquaintances, which continued, at least, 
through his London life; one with an old fruit- 
woman on the bridge, whose morality, in respect of 
meum and iuum, may be judged from the saint she 
most reverenced, “ blessed Mary Flanders !" the other, 
a young gentleman of the sister isle, whose disposi¬ 
tion niiglit be “ frank and ardent,” as Mr. Borrow 
says, but who was little better to our literary 
aspirant than a guide to dog-pits and places of similar 
respectability. 

On the following Sunday, Lavengro dined with 
the publisher, and a very “ slow ” affair it was; but 
he then learned that the “ evangelical tale ” scheme 
was exchanged for one which promised to pay better, 
the compilation of “ Newgate Lives and Trials 1 ” 
Of these unblessed stories he was to make six 
volumes of, at least, a thousand pages each; the 
“ straw ” for this brickmaking he must gather or buy 
for himself; and when it was completed, he would be 
remunerated by the magnificent sum of pounds.' 
Moreover, he was to make himself “ generally useful 
to the Review,” and to translate into German a per¬ 
fectly new system of philosophy, the production of the 
publisher’s own ingenuity, the character of which, 
those of our readers who were not so unlucky as to 
liavc to tug the oar in one of the heavy fiat-boUomed 
boats by which Sir Richard provided for the voyages 
of the rising generation of his day in quest of know¬ 
ledge, may duly estimate by the information that it 
stoutly maintained, that the form of our hapless 
planet was that of a pear and not of an apple, as com¬ 
monly was held by astronomers and other men of 
nought. Eor this precious task he might expect to 
receive something, if the translation sold in Germany ! 
The effect of tying down the acolyte of learning and 
literature to hack-work such as this may be imagined: 
he toiled manfully at the distasteful drudgery; but 
the compilation of the six-volumed Valhalla of 
Villains, was the only endurable portion of it; and 
the slender pay, and the overbearing character of the 
publisher, (who was rendered furious by discovering 
that the translation of his philosophy was unintel¬ 
ligible,) brought the engagement to an abrupt conclu¬ 
sion, and Lavengro was left in possession of little 
more than the one blessing which Pandora’s fatal 
curiosity did not suffer to escape—Hope. 

Again, and again. Borrow returned to the old fruit- 
woman of London Bridge and her precious volume— 
the Life of “blessed Mary Flanders and in process 
of time a change came over the complexion of her 
thoughts. An attempt made by some idle urchins to 
rob her by force of her treasured book, induced the 
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suspicion that "cly-faking''ax stealingliandkerchiefs, 
(with, of course, anything else that could be found iu 
the pocket,) was not strictly right, although "the 
blessed woman” in the book had been " a thief and a 
cntpursc.” She finally commissioned her remarkable 
friend to sell her once-beloved "Moll Handers,” and 
to purcliase a Bible for her, which she studied with 
tlie same earnestness as she had De Toe’s wonderful 
fiction, but with a different resalt, and a clearer 
perception of its scope. Whilst Lnvengro was 
passing from London Bridge to the shop where he 
purchased the Bible for his old friend, a clever member 
of the large fraternity of rogues picked his pocket 
of the antique volume. With this nimble thief Mr. 
Borrow met on more than one occasion; he greeted 
him immediately on his arrival iu town, with the 
demand,—"One-and-ninepence,sir,or the things which 
you have brought with yon will be taken away from 
you!” a demand which the tall and dangerous-looking 
young couutiyman met by a steady silence and a 
clenched list. It was Lavengro’s luck to catch him 
in the vmy act of picking the pocket of an Armenian 
merchant, of whom we must speak next. And at 
Greenwich fair, whither our author had wandered 
when his exchequer had become almost empty, he 
discovered the detected thief amusing others, and 
enriching himself, as a “ thimble-rigger.” The fellow 
had set himself up iu that respectable profession with 
the proceeds of the "Moll Flanders” he had pur¬ 
loined, for he had by good luck offered it for sale, 
where a copy of that particular edition was deemed 
“ worth its weight in gold,” and now, out of gratitude, 
it would appear, he offered the disconsolate and disap- 
])oiuted litterateur some forty or fifty shillings a-wcek, 
if he would act as “ bonnet ” to himself in the 
pursuit of his unlawful vocation. The following is 
the scene; |>art of it, at least, is not usual at Green¬ 
wich fair:— 

‘“I find no fault with the wages,’ said I, ‘but 
I don’t like the employ.’ ‘Not like bonneting?’ 
said the man, ‘ah, I see, you would like to be 
principal; well, a time may come—those long white 
fingers of yours would just serve for the business.’ 
‘Is it a difficult one?’ 1 demanded. ‘Why it’s not 
very easy: two things are needful—natural talent, and 
constant practice; but I’ll show you a point or two 
connected with the game.’ V 

After showing Lavengro the trick, which all but 
the most innocent of mortals understand, the fellow 
asked him " if it was not a funny one; and on my 
answering in the affirmative, he said, ‘ I am glad you 
like it, come along and let us win some money.’ 
Thereupon getting up, he placed the table before him, 
and was moving away; observing, however, that I 
did not stir, he asked me what I was staying for. 

‘ Merely for my gwn pleasure,’ said L ‘ I like sitting 
here very well.’ ‘Then you won’t close?’ said the 
man. 'By no means,’ I replied, ‘ your proposal does 
not suit me.’ ' You may he principal in time,’ said the 
man. ‘That makes no difference,’ said I; aiid sitfing 
with my legs over the pit, I forthwith began to decline 


an Armenian noun. ‘ That ainH cant,’ said the man. 

' No, nor gipsy, either.’ ‘ Well, if you won’t close, 
another will; I can’t lose any more time i’ and forth¬ 
with he departed. 

“And after 1 had declined fonr Armenian nouns 
of different declensions, I rose from the side of the 
pit, and wandered about amongst the various groups 
of people scattered over the green.” And he fell in 
again with the “ man of the thimbles,” pursuing his 
work; seeing a constable advancing to put a stop to 
it, “by a sudden impulse,” he acted the part of 
“ bonnet” gratuitously, and exclaimed,— 

" Shoon thimble-evgro ; 

Avella gorgio/’ 

and the " thimble-cngro” right speedily took the hint 
and vanished. The autobiographer then happened 
with Mr. Petulengro and his companions, who had 
encamped behind Shooter’s Hill j and returned to the 
city by a route he had not attempted before; gaining 
a glimpse of hope on the road, as we shall soon see. 

The Armenian merchant:—Lavengro had met him 
on London Bridge, when he was conversing there, 
once upon a time, with the old fruit-woman; the 
detection of the attempt upon his pocket made them 
better acquainted; Borrow’s knowledge of Armenian 
was the foundation of a species of intimacy; and in 
the course of it not only philology, but religion, or the 
comparative claims of the Homan and the Armenian 
churches, and politics, or the relations of Armenia to 
Persia, were discussed by them. ’I’he merchant told 
him of intercourse he had had with a secret agent of 
Borne, whom Borrow had heard of before, from liis 
handsome and dissipated friend, Francis Ardry; and 
in return for his courtesy, the word-master sent him 
on a right fool’s errand,—he persuaded the wealthy 
merchant (so he avers) to set out upon nothing less 
than a single-handed attack upon the Persians! And 
thereby, we may add, he cut off from himself a 
hope he had cherished, of being employed in the 
merchant’s counting-house, when his literary projects 
and hopes had all failed. 

A visit of his brother to Town to fetch a painter in 
the “heroic” line to immortalize the person of a 
certain mayor of the ancient East Anglian city, wim 
deserved a better immortality, inasmuch as he had 
raised himself by his own persevering industry from 
the very lowest rank to that much-envied post of 
honour, serves to introduce an excellent sketch of 
Haydon, the artist, who, not many years ago, ended an 
unhappy life by self-destruction. The picture of the 
worthy mayor still adorns the great hall at Norwich, 
famed for the triennial festivals held there; and 
whilome for feasts which were in some respects a copy 
of those of the Mansion House of the metropolis. 

As our autobiographer was returning from his joy- i 
less stroll to Greenwich fmr, he espied at a booksellers 
window a notice that a good novel or tale was “much 
wanted.” This was enough for Lavengro. Appor¬ 
tioning his last few pence to the purchase of the 
necessaries of life during the execution of some fiction 
to supply this demand, he gained for his production 
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tlie sum of Uocnty poimd*, wliicli determined liim to ' 
bid farewell to tbe uaappreciating mother-city, and 
endeavour, by a pedestrian tour, to regain his lost 
health and spirits. A tardwell to Eraiicis Ardry, 
whom he casually saw at the end of tlie Haymarket in 
a dashing cabriolet, with a young French prl, whose 
beauty had enchained bis volatile heart for a while, 
concludes the second act of our philologist’s drama, 
and opens the Wanderjahre, which appropriately 
follows this stem and strange “ apprenticesliip.” 

Almost at the outset of this grand tour, being over¬ 
taken by Hie mail, Lavengro was tempted to indulge 
himself in the costly luxury of a ride. The sketch 
of tlie drivers, one of wlmm Kill whip the off-hand 
leader, and the other the near wheeler, and who 
know too well the dignity of their craft to allow “the 
likes of him,” or indeed any but lords, to “ talk about 
’orses,” is excellent, and will remind many readers of 
the days when the long-stagers of crack coaches 
were in the height of their glory and of their in¬ 
solence; all which tilings have passed away, like the 
glories of cliivalry and the blessings of Protection, 
never to return. 

Speedily he found liimsclf on Salisbury Plain, where 
be talked "so prettily" to an old shepherd there 
about Stonobciige, that be got bis draught of “ milk 
of tbe plains ” gralLi, little tbongh Mr. llorrow be¬ 
lieves in presents, whether great or small. 

Pursuing his march, the scenery of the route being 
depicted with admirable skill, he enconnlcrcd another 
foot-wanderer, who evidently i.s the son of the author’s 
old friend of London Bridge rctumiug from an en¬ 
forced visit to “ Bot’ny,”—the result of too literal a 
reading of “ blessed Maty Flanders’s ” revelations; 
and, at length, " on the fifth day ” from his departure 
from the house of his bondage, attracted by the charms 
of a decent-looking inn, he halted in a small town. 

\ Here, pending tbe preparation of dinner, he makes 
i acquaintance with a “ very remarkable character,” a 
! gentleman of considerable property in the neighboiir- 
I hood, who, declining the author’s pressing invitation 
to join in the attack of a mighty round of beef, begged 
him to accompany him to his residence hard by for 
I Lis ‘wine.” 

“ I wish I were going too,” said the fat landlord, 
laying his hand upon his stomach; “younggentleman, 
I shall be a loser by his honour’s taking you away; 
but, after all, the truth is the truth, there ore few 
gentlemen in these parts like his honour, cither for 
leaniittg, or welcoming his friends. Young gentleman, 
I congratulate you.” 

The entertainment surpassed this prophetic speech. 
Lavengro heard his polite entertainer’s story, which 
is a well-written narrative of half-insane whimsies and 
' wholly insane affectation of originality. Here, too, he 
was introduced to “ the Reverend Mr. Platitude,” a 
clergyman who is very plainly intended as a caricature 
of the school which maintains “Churchprinciples” in 
these days; and a gross and unfair caricature it is. 
However, it is unraistakeably a portnait of some 
{ actual person, as is the gentleman who “touches 


against the evil chance,” and derives the inspiration 
of his comic writings from the portnut of the fill 
landlord who so highly appreciated his “honour’s” 
good-cheer and learning. 

His stay with this unexpected entertainer was not 
long; and soon after he had set out again he found, 
at a little road-side beer-shop, a “ very disconsolate 
party.” It consisted of a travelling tinker, his wife, 
and his two children. The tinker’s “beat” had becu 
violently appropriated by a redoubtable and ferocious 
fellow-tradesman, yclept “ the Flaming Tinman,” who 
had given to this disconsolale one a tremendous 
sample of what he could and would do to keep [Kis- 
scssion of wliat he had wrongfully gotten. Smitten 
with the sudden desire for the unconventional liberty 
of the travelling tinman’s life, Lavengro purchased 
for five pounds two shillings, tlic man’s stock-in-trade, 
pony and cart, &c. &c., with tlie right to the “ beat,” 
subject, however, to the possible inconvenience of 
having to adjust his claims thus acquired with the 
“flaming” interloper pugilistically. A wagoner’s 
smock-frock, purchased of the. beer-seller, completed 
his equipment; and our philologist set out anew in 
his quest of a living. Any thing rather than hook- 
making ! This is his first advciitnrc:— 

“ The rain still felt, and the ground beneath my 
feet was wet and mfry; in short, it was a night in 
which even a Iramper by profession would feel more 
comfortable in being Iioused than abroad. I followed 
in the rear of the carl, the pony still proceeding at a 
-sturdy pace, till methought I heard other hoofs than 
those of my own nag. I listened for a moment, and 
distinctly heard the. sound of hoofs npproacliiiig at 
a great rale, and evidently from the quarter towards 
which I and my little caravan were moving. IVc 
were in a dark lane—so dark that it was impossible 
for me to sec my own hand. Apprehensive that some 
accident might occur, 1 ran forward, and, seizing tlie | 
pony by the bridle, drew him as near as I could lo the 
hedge. On came the lioofs—trot, trot, trot; and 
evidently more than those of one horse. Their speed 
as they advanced appeared to slacken—^it was only, 
however, for a moment. I heard a voice cry, ‘Push 
on,—this is a desperate robbing place; never mind 
the dark;’ and the hoofs came on quicker than before. 

‘ Stop!’ said I, at the top of my voice; ’ slop! or—’ 
Before I could finish what I was about to say, theio 
was a stumble, a heavy fall, a cry, and a groan, and 
putting out my foot I felt what 1 conjectured to he 
the head of a horse stretched upon the road. ‘Lord, 
have mercy upon us! what’s the matter P’ exclaimed 
a voice. ‘Spare my life,’ cried another voice, ap¬ 
parently from the ground, ‘only spam my life, and 
take all I have!* ‘Where are you. Master WisoP’ 
cried the other voice. ‘Help! her(^ Master Bal,’ 
cried the voice from the ground, 'help me up, or I 
shall be murdered.’ ‘ Why, what’s the matfer V said 
Bat. ‘ Some one has knocked me down, and is robbing 
me,’ said the voice from the ground. ‘ Help! murder! ’ 
cried Bat; and, regardless of the entreaties of the 
man on the ground that he would stay and help him 
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up, be urged bis liorse forward and galloped away as 
fast as he could. I remained for some time quiet, 
listening to rsrious groans and exdatnataons uttered 
by the person on the ground; at length I said, 
^Holloa 1 are you ImrtF’ 'Spare my life, and take all 
I have!’ said the voice from the ground. ‘Have 
they not done robbing you yet?’ said I; ‘when they 
hare finished let me know, and I will come and help 
jou.’ ‘Who is that?’ said the voice; ‘pray come 
and help me, and do me no mischief.’ ‘ Yon were 
saying that some one was robbing you,’ said I; ‘ don’t 
think I shall come till he is gone away.’ ‘ Then you 
ben’t he ?’ said the voice. ‘ Am’t you robbed ?’ said 
I. ‘Can’t say I be,’ said tlie voice; ‘not yet at any 
rate; but who are you? I don’t know you.’ ‘A tra¬ 
veller whom you and your partner were going to run 
over in this dark lane; you almost frightened me out 
of my senses.’ ‘Frightened!’ said the voice, in a 
ilouder tone; ‘frightened! oh!’ and thereupon I heard 
somebody getting upon his legs. This accomplished, 
the individual proceeded to rttend to his horse, and 
with a little difficulty raised him upon his legs also. 
‘Am’t you hurt?’ said I. ■‘Hurt!’ said the voice; 
■* not I; don’t think it, whatever the horse may be. 
I tell you what, my fellow, I thought you were a 
robber, and now I find you are not, 1 have a good 
mind—‘To do what?’ “To serve you out; am’t 
you ashamed—?’ ‘At what?’ said I; ‘not to have 
robbed you? shall I set about it now?’ ‘Ha! ha!’ 
said the man, dropping the bullying tone which he 
had assumed, ‘you are joking—^Robbing! who talks 
■of robbing ? I wonder how ray horse’s knees arc; not 
mucli hurt, I think—only mired.’ The man, wlio- 
ever he was, then got upon his horse, and after 
moving him about a little, said, ‘ Good night, friend, 
where are you?’ ‘Here am I,’ said I; ‘just behind 
you.’ ‘ You are, are you ? take that! ’ I know not 
what he did, but probably pricking his horse w’ith the 
■spur, the animal kicked out violently; one of Lis licels 
struck me on the shoulder, hut luckily missed my 
face; I fell back with the violence of the blow, whilst 
the fellow scampered off at a great rate. Slopping at 
some distance, he loaded me with abuse, and then, 
continuing his way at a ra|ud trot, 1 heard no more 
of him.” 

At his first encampment, our amateur tinker, much 
against his will, and almost at the risk of his life, 
renewed his acquaintaitce with the gipsies; the 
mother-in-law of his “pal,” who had left her unduiiful 
son’s tent, and returned to her own people, rather 
than sec a “gorgio” taught the Rommany language 
and customs, discovered him in spite of his disguise, 
and attempted to poison liim. The timely arrival of 
a Welsh Methodist, of well-eam^ fame as a preacher, 
who with admirable promptitude administered an anti¬ 
dote, frustrated her murderous design; and him, and his 
gentle and loving wife, when sufficiently recovered, La- 
vengro accompanied to the border of the Principality. 
This well-matched pair are very admirably portrayed, 
and arc reckoned amongst tlie favourites of the author. 
In the coarse of their conversations with the wondrous 


yonth whose life they had saved, ‘‘ the priest ” flits 
before us again; and Lavengro, by the exercise of his 
mother-wit, dispels from tlie mind of the preacher 
the morbid fancy that ho had committed ‘‘the unpar¬ 
donable $in.” lictuming from the Welsh Marches in 
company with Mr. Petulengro, whom he there met, 
Lavengro learned that Mrs. Hearne, disappointed at 
the failure of her vengeance upon him, had fulfilled 
her dukkeripen, or fortune, as she had read it herself, 
by banging herself. This, by the laws of gipsy 
honour, (in this case not widely different from those 
of a section of the great world,) required satisfaction; 
and after a tussle, ‘‘without the gloves,” for about 
half an hour, in which our friend came off second 
best, his Rommany brother declared himself “sa¬ 
tisfied,” and they proceeded right lovingly together. 
The gipsy “Pharaoh” pointed out to him, also, on 
finding tliat he was not enamoured of the social vaga¬ 
bondage of the gipsies, a most deh’ghtfully retired 
dingle, “five miles from the nearest town,” where lie 
forthwith pitched his tent. Here he triumphantly 
encountered, in stand-up fight, more dreadful than 
any Homeric combat, mid as minutely told, “the 
Flaming Tinman;” one unexpected result of his 
viotoiy being, that he gained as the companion of his 
solitary dingle, a young Amazon, higlit Isopel Berners, 
who, horn in the “great house” at Long Mciford, 
had learnt to “ fear God, and take her own part,” 
which latter lesson, at least, she seemed proficient in. 
Having met with “the priest” at the ale-house, 
whither ho went for needful refection after liis con¬ 
flict, and perplexed him by sliowiiig that he was 
acquainted with Ids character and his doings, and 
offered, by the miglit ol his right hand, (or rather his 
left, for he tells us he was a “ left-handed hitter,”) to 
disprove the claims of Romanism, and to establish 
those of English Episcopacy, he was favoured with 
a visit from the reverend man in his retirement, and 
they discoursed bitter satires upon various classes of 
the community, all which are plainly intended as Mr. 
Borrow’s testimony upon the question raised last 
autumn by the appointment of the Romanist bishops 
here, although professedly uttered before the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. A postilion, 
whom a great storm drove as an unlooked-for guest to 
the dwellers in the dingle, by his naive remarks upon 
Lavengro and bis associate (ailed forth something ap- 
proacliing to a mutual avowal of affection between 
them, in which the fair virago shows a far tenderer 
heart than “the scholar;” and with the story of the 
travels and adventures of the guest, wherein the 
priest, and some of his brethren and their dupes, nay, 

' the pope liimself, figure, and which is written for the 
passing agitations, and well written, too,—the third 
act of Lavengro’s autobiography, and tlie third volume 
of this amusing book, ends. We are’anxious to know 
whether Miss Isopel Berners did really become Mrs. 
Lavengro; and if not, why not; and how and when 
the sociable postilion continued his journey; and 
indeed, all that Mr. Borrow can further tell us of his 
adventures. And we hope that our desire, which is 
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echoed from all sides, will not remain long ungra- 
tiGed. 

We hare space for bat one critical remark, and 
that we insert that we may not fail in onr duty 
towards the greater number of our readers. Mr. 
Borrow rarely exercises his moral sense; he describes 
characters and incidents, which ought to Imve some 
mark of disapprobation placed upon them, without a 
word of censure. This alone would require to be 
noticed by a reviewer; but more than this, he suggests 
apologies for some of the very worst amongst the bad, 
such as David Ilaggart and John Thurtell; and not 
content with turning away the edge of our instinctive 
condemnation of crime, actually entitles the prize- 
Gghters, the brutdityof whose profession can scarcely 
be exaggerated, the "priests of »n old religion'' 
There is a tone of mockery about this, which is ex¬ 
ceedingly repulsive; and wo can assure the autobio¬ 
grapher, that no vigour of orthodoxy can compensate 
for such aberrations from humanity, justice, and 
common sense. We trust that in the remainder of his 
story, which every reader of the present volumes 
will certainly expect to see, the charm of liis graphic 
descriptions and lively eonversatiojis will not be 
broken by such great faults as those we have noted. 
And, thanking him for the amusement he has afforded 
us, we bid him most courteously, “Farewell.” 

- 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF EMINENT MEN. 

BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

Theke are, perhaps, no two men who ever lived, 
and left behind them their own memoirs, who display 
a more remarkable contrast, than Benjamin Franklin 
and Benvenuto Cellini. The first is an impersonation 
of the utilitarianism of modern times, as is the second 
of the fervid and fiery spirit of llic middle ages. The 
reader of Cellini’s autobiography is transported back, 
with marvellous vividness, to the glorious but troubled 
period of the Italian republics, and of the revival of 
art; he mixes with that galaxy of gifted artists who 
have left behind them an immortal name; he enters 
into their mamiers, feelings, liabits, and foibles, as 
‘ much as if ho had been himself living in the midst 
of them. The artist of that age was a vastly different 
being from him of the present day. Such was the 
stimulus given by the spirit of the times to men of 
genius, and such was the unsettled state of society, 
that we find them at once painters, sculptors, archi¬ 
tects, engineers, musicians, poets, courtiers, and 
captains. They were called upon to do everything; 
one day to carve a statue for the decoration of a city, 
and tlm next, poradventure, to draw a plan of fortifi¬ 
cation for its defence, Benvenuto having, in fact, 
been thus required to fortify Paris, Rome, and 
Florence, in the course of his migratory career. Those 
were days, too, in which every quarrel was put to 
the arbitrement of the sword, and an artist was called 
upon to fight for his reputation, after he achieved it 
by his genius. They were limes when morals were 


often at the lowest ebb, and superstition at its 
highest flow; in short, when the papal system, at its 
zenith of splendour and corruption, was paramount 
over the Italian mind. The spirit of this which 
never can return, was vividly impersonated in Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini. Loose and reckless in his morals, but 
profoundly devout and superstitious, always prompt 
to engage in broils, and repeatedly guilty of homicide, 
ho recounts with the same calm complacency and 
immeasurable vanity his artistic achievements, his 
personal encounters, his nccromantie visions, his illicit 
amours, and his visitations in prison by the Saviour 
of the world. All his adversaries are knaves and 
fools, and if he puts a man to death, it is never 
without the most conclusive reasons. He is a striking 
and a painful instance how completely the influence 
of a false religion may deprave tlm natural sentiment 
of right and wrong. However flagrant were his vio¬ 
lations of duty, the absolution of the Pope was always 
at hand, and always sufficient, to lull to rest the ' 
troubled conscience of Benvenuto, and, to say truth, 
it was always most liberally afforded in his behalf. 

He u as born at Florence in the year 1.500, and 
was contcm]»orary with Michael Angelo, Raffaellc, 
Boccio Bandinelli, Torregiano, and a host of other 
famous men. His father bound him apprentice to a 
goldsmith, and Ite soon distinguished himself by his 
extraordinary abilities. Driven from Florence by a 
fray, he repaired to Rome, where he obtained much 
patronage, and afterwards to his native city. Here 
he was a second time obliged to fly, having nearly 
killed one of his rivals in art. Again he returns to 
Rome, where he was soon taken notice of by the 
pope, and employed in many important commissions. 
It was a most exciting period; the Constable of 
Bourlwn was just about to besiege Rome, and 
Benvenuto, while engaged in a skirmish without tlie 
walls, declares that he was tlie individual who shot 
the Constable as he scaled the wall of the city. lie 
was now shut up with the pojm in the Castle of St. 
Angelo, where ho performed a notable and Munchausen- 
like feat of skill. 

“ I now gave my whole attention to firing my guns, 
by which means I did signal execution, so that I had 
in a high degree acquired the favour and good graces 
of his Holiness. There passed not a day, that I did 
not kill some of the army without the castle. One 
day amongst others, the pope happened to walk upon 
the round rampart, when he saw in the public walks 
a Spanish colonel whom he knew by certain tokens; 
and understanding that he had formerly been in his 
service, he said something concerning him, all the 
while observing hjk attentively. I who was above 
at the battery, and smew nothing of the matter, but 
saw a man who was employed in getting the ramparts 
repaired, and who stood with a spear in his hand, 
dressed in rose-colour, began to deliberate how I 
should lay him flat. I took my swivel, which was 
almost equal to a demi-culverhi, turned it round, and 
charging it with a good quantity of fine and coai^ 
powder mixed, aimed it at him exactly; though he 
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was at so great a distance, that it could not be 
expected any effort of art siiould make such pieces 
carry so far, I fired off the gun, and hit the man in 
red exactly in the middle; he had arrogantly placed 
his sword before him in a sort of Spanish brarado, 
but the Ball of my piece hit against his sword, and 
the man was seen severed into two pieces. The pope, 
who did not dream of any such thing, was highly 
delighted aud surprised at what he saw, as well 
because he thought it impossible that such a piece 
could carry so far, as by reason he could not conceive 
how the man could be cut into two pieces. Upon 
this he sent for me, mid made an inquiry into the whole 
affair: 1 told him the art I had used to fire in that 
manner; but as for the man’s being split into two 
pieces, neither he nor I were able to account for it. So 
falling upon my knees I intreated his Holiness to ali- 
solve me from the guilt of homicide, tu Ukewm from 
other crimes sohich 1 had committed in that castle in the 
service of the church. The pope lifting up his hands 
and making the sign of the cross over me, said that 
he blessed me, and gave me his absolution, for all the 
homicides that I had ever committed, or ever should 
commit, in the service of the apostolical church.” 

After these passages of arms, we find Cellini, in 
the pursuit of his profession, again dividing himself 
between Florence and Home. The pope still con¬ 
tinued bis fast friend and patron, but some of the 
cardinals being his enemies, he was often embroiled 
in disputes with tliem, and through them with his 
Holiness himself. 

“ The pope set out for Bologna, leaving Cardinal 
Salviati, his legate, in Home, and ordered him to 
hurry me on with the work, expressing himself in 
these words; ‘Benvenuto is a man that sets but 
little value upon his abilities, and less upon me; so 
be sure that yon huny him on, that the chalice may 
be finisbed at my return.’ This stupid cardinal sent 
to me in about eight days, ordering me to bring my 
work with me; but I went to him without it. As 
soon as I came into his presence he said to me: 
‘ Where is this fantastical work of yours ? Have 
you finished it?’ I made answer, ‘Most reverend 
sir, I have not finished my fantastical work, as you 
are pleased to call it, nor can I finish it, except you 
give me wherewithal to enable me.’ Scarce had I 
uttered those words, when the cardinal, whose face 
was liker that of an ass'ljian a human creature, began 
to look more hideous than before, and imm^iately 
proceeding to abusive language said, ‘I’ll confine 
you aboard a galley, and then you will be glad to 
finish the work.’ As I had a brute to deal with, I 
used the language proper on tim occasion, which was 
as follows: ‘My lord, when I am guilty of crimes 
deserving the galleys, then you may send me thither; 
but for such an offence as mine, I am not afraid: nay 
I will tell you more, on account of this ill treatment, 
I will not finish the work at all; so send no more for 
me, for I will not come, except I am compelled by 
the city guard.’ The foolish cardinal then tried by 
fair means to nersuade me to go on with the work 


in hand, aud to bring what I had done, that he might 
examine it: in answer to all his persuasions I said, 
‘ Tell his Holiness to send me the materials, if ho 
would have me finish this fantastical work; ’ nor 
would L give him any other answer, insomuch that, 
despairing of success, he at last ceased to trouble me 
with his importunities. The pope returned from 
Bologna, and immediately inquired after me, for the 
cardinal had already given him, by letter, the most 
unfavourable account of me he possibly could. Ills 
Holiness being incensed against me to the highest 
degree, ordered me to come to him with my work; 
and I obeyed. During the time he was at Bologna, 
I had so severe a deituxion upon my eyes, that life 
became almost insupportable to me: that was the 
first cause of my not proceeding with the chalice. 
So much did I suffer by this disorder, that 1 really 
thought 1 should lose my eye-sight; aud 1 computed 
how much would be sufficient for my support when 
I was blind. In my way to the palace, 1 meditated 
within myself an excuse for discontinuing the work ; 
and thought, that whilst the pope was considering 
and examining my performance, I might acquaint him 
with my case: hut I was mistaken; for as soon as 
I appeared in his presence, be said to me, with great 
asperity, ‘ Let me see that work of yours. Is it 
finished?’ Upon my producing it, he flew into a 
more violent passion than before, and said, ‘ As there 
is truth in God, I assure you, since you value no 
living soul, that if a regard to decency did not 
prevent me, I would order both you and your work 
to be thrown this moment Out of the window.’ 
Seeing the pope thus inflamed with brutal fury, I 
was for quitting his presence directly, and us he con¬ 
tinued his bravadoes, I put the chalice under my 
cloak, muttering these words to myself, ‘ The whole 
world would prove unable to make a blind man 
proceed in such au undertaking as this.’ The pope 
then, with a louder voice than before, said, * Come 
hither:—What’s that you say?’—For a while I 
hesitated whether I should run down stairs. At 
last I ])lucked up my courage, and falling on my 
knees, exclaimed aloud in these words, because he con¬ 
tinued to scold, ‘Is it reasonable that when I am 
become blind with a disorder, you should oblige 
me to continue to work?’ He answered: ‘You 
could see well enough to come hither, and I don’t 
believe one word of what you say.’ Observing 
that he spoke with a milder tone of voice, I replied, 
‘ If your Holiness will ask your physician, you will 
find that I declare the truth.’ 'I shall inquire 
into the matter at my leisure,’ smd he. I now 
perceived that I had an opportunity to plead my 
cause, and therefore delivered myself thus: ‘I am 
persuaded, most holy father, that the author of all 
this mischief is no other than Cardinal Salviati; 
because he sent for me immediately upon your 
Holiness’s departure; and when I came to him, called 
my work a fantastical piece, aud told me he would 
make me finish it in a galley: these opprobrious words 
made such an impression on me, that through the 
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(p«at porhirbation of mind I was in, I felt mj face 
all on a sudden inflamed, and mj eyes were attacked 
by so violent a heat, tliat I could hardly find my way 
home. A few days after there fell upon them 
two cataracts, which blinded me to such a degree 
that 1 could hardly see the light; and since your 
Holiness’s departure I have not been able to do a 
stroke of work.’ Having spoken thus, I rose up and 
withdrew. I was told that the pope said after I was 
gone, ‘When places of timst arc given, discretion is 
not always conveyed with them. I did not bid the 
cardinal treat people quite so roughly; if it be true 
that he has a disorder m his eyes, as I shall know by 
asking my physician, 1 shall be inclined to look upon 
him with an eye of compassion.’ There happened to 
bo present a person of distinction, who was a great 
favourite with the pope, and equally conspicuous for 
his extraordinary virtues and endowments: having 
inquired of the pontiff who I was, ho added, ‘ Holy 
father, I ask you this, because you appeared to me, 
in the same breath, to fall into a most violent passion 
and to be equally affected and softened into pity; so 
I desire to know who he is. If he be a person de¬ 
serving of assistance. I’ll tell him a secret to cure his 
disorder.’ The pope made answer, ‘ The person you 
speak of is one of the greatest geniuses in his way 
that the world ever produced—when I see you again, 
I wilt show you sonic of his admirable performances, 
as likewise the man him.sclf; and it will be a great 
satisfaction to me, if you arc able to do liim any 
service.’ ” 

The pope was soon after attacked by a fatal di.s- 
order. Benvenuto put ou bis sword, and repaired to 
St. Peter’s, where he had kissed the feet of the 
deceased pontiff, “ and could not refrain from tears.” 
On his way home he fell into a brawl, one of the 
many in which he was always getting engaged, and 
the consequences of w’hich proved fatal to his adver¬ 
sary, one Pompeo, a rival in his own profession, who 
hud unfairly decried his works. 

“Whilst I was sitting here, in the company of 
several of my friends, Pompeo happened to pass by 
in the midst of ten armed men, and when he came 
opposite to the place w'hcre I sat, stopped awhile as 
if he iiad an intontiou to begin a quarrel. The brave 
young men, my friends, were for having mo draw 
directly, but I iustautly reflected that by complying 
with their desire, I could not avoid hurting muocent 
persons; therefore thought it most advisable to ex¬ 
pose none but myself to danger. Pompeo having made 
a short stop before my door, began to laugli in my 
face; and when he went off, his comrades fell a 
laughing likewise, shook their heads and made many 
gestures in derision, bullyuig me at a strange rate. 
My companions were for interposing in the quarrel, 
but I told them in an angry mood that in my disputes 
I never had occasion for tlic help of any champions, 
and that I knew how to end them unassisted; so 
that every man might mind his own business. Mor¬ 
tified at this answer, they went away, muttering to 
themselves: amongst these was llic dearest friend I 


had in tlio world, whose name was Albcrtaccio de 
Bene, own brother to Ailessandro and Albizzo, wlm 
now resides at Lyons, and is exceeding wealthy. 
This Albertaccio del Bene was one of the most siir- 
prising young men I ever knew, as intrepid os 
Csssar, and one who loved me as he loved himself .- 
he was well aware that my forbcarauce was not sn 
effect of pusillanimity, but of the most undaunted reso¬ 
lution, which he knew to be one of my distinguishing 
characteristics: iu answer therefore to what I said, 
he begged of me as a favour, that I would indulge 
him so far as to take him for my eompauiou in any 
enterprise. To this I replied, 'My dearest friend 
Albcrtaccio, a time will soon come that I shall have 
occasion ibr your assistance; but on the present 
occasion, if yon love me, do not give yourself any 
concern about me; only mind your own affairs, and 
quit the place directly, as the rest have done, for we 
must not trifle away time.’ These words were 
uttered in great haste; in the mean time my enemies 
of the Banchi quarter iiad walked cm slowly towards 
a place called Chiavica, and reached a cross way 
wlici'c several streets meet; but that in which stood 
the house of my adversary Pompeo led directly to 
the Campo di Eiore. Pompeo entered an apothecary’s 
shop at the comer of the Chiavica, about some busi¬ 
ness, and stayed with him some time. 1 was told that 
he had boasted of having bullied me; but it turned 
out a fatal adventure to him; for just as I arrived 
at that quarter, he was coming out of the shop, and 
his bravos having made an opening, formed a circle 
round him. 1 thereupon clapped my hand to a sharp 
dagger, and having foreed ray way through the file 
of ruffians, laid hold of him by the breast so quickly, 
and with such presence of mind, that there was not 
one of them able to defend him. I pulled him towards 
me, to give him a blow in front, but he turned his 
face about through excess of terror, so tlmt I wounded 
him exactly under the ear; and upon repeating my 
blow, he fell down dead. It had never been my 
intention to kill him, but only to wound him dan¬ 
gerously, but Wows are not always under command 
Having pulled back the dagger with my left hand, 
and drawn my sword with the right, in order to de¬ 
fend myself, when I fotmd that all the ruffians ran up 
to the dead body, and none of them towards me, or 
seemed at all disposed to encounter me, I retreated 
towards the street Julia, revolving within myself 
whither I could make niy escaiic.” 

Nothing can bo more truly edifying than the 
conduct of the now pope when informed of this un¬ 
toward business. 

“As soon,” says Benvenuto, “ns this new pontiff 
had settled other affairs of greater importance, ho 
inquired after me, and declared that he would employ 
nobody else to stamp bis coins. When he spoke 
tlius, a gentleman, whose name was Signor Latino 
Giovcnalc, said that I was obliged to abscond for 
having killed one Pompeo, a Milanese, in a fray; he 
then gave an account of the whole affair, putting it 
in tlie most favourable light for roe that was possible. 
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The pope made answer, * I never heard of the death 
of Fompco, but I have often heard of Benvenuto’s 
provocation; so let a safe-conduct be instantly made 
out, and that will secure him from all manner of 
danger.’ There happened to be present an intimate 
friend of Fompeo’s, who was likewise a favourite of 
the pontiff; this was signor Ambrogio, a native of 
Milan. This person told his Holiness that it might 
be of dangerous consequence to grant such favours 
immediately upon being raised to his new dignity. 
The pope instantly turning about to him, said, ‘ Fou 
da not vnderttand these matters; I must inform you 
that men who are masters in ilteir profession, like Ben- 
nenulo, should not be subject to the laws; but he less 
than any other, for I am sensible that he was in the 
right in the whole affair' ” 

After a while the Emperor Charles V. made his 
triumphal eutiy into Borne, when Benvenuto was 
chosen by the pope to present him with a specimen 
of his skill, and remained for half an hour in conver¬ 
sation with the emperor, which shows, as Vasari 
observes, "that he knew os well how to speak to 
princes, as to exert himself in his art.’’ This flattering 
incident was soon followed by a terrible reverse of for¬ 
tune. Upon a false charge of having concealed certain 
jewels entrusted to his care, he was thrown into a 
dungeon in the Castle of St. Angelo. There the 
vividness of his imagination, combined with the con¬ 
sciousness of his innocence, soon pictured our Saviour 
as coming personally to console him for his miseries. 
After a preliminary vision he observes,— 

“ There appeared a Christ upon the cross formed of 
the self-same matter as the sun, and so gracious and 
pleasing was his aspect, that no human imagination 
could ever form so much as a faint idea of such beauty. 
As I was coutcm])lating this glorious apparition, I 
cried out aloud, * A miracle! a miracle! 0 God! 
O clemency divine! O goodness infinite! what 
mercies dost thou lavish on me this morning!’ At 
the very time that I thus meditated and uttered these 
words, the figure of Christ began to move towards 
the side where the rays were concentered; and the 
middle of the sun swelled and bulged out as at first: 
the protuberance having increased considerably, was 
at last converted into the figure of a beautiful Virgin 
Maiy, who appeared to sit with her Son in her arms 
in a graceful attitude^and even to smile; she stood 
between two angels of so divine a beauty, that imagi¬ 
nation could not even form an idea of such perfection. 
I likewise saw in the same sun, a figure dressed in 
sacerdotal robes; this figure turned its back to 
me, and looked towards the Blessed Virgin holding 
Christ in her arms. All these things I clearly and 
plainly saw, and with a loud voice continued to return 
thanks to the Almighty. This wonderful phenomenon 
having appeared before me about eight minutes, 
vanished from my sight, and I was instantly conveyed 
back to my couch. I then began to make loud ex¬ 
clamations, ciying out thus: ‘It has pleased the 
Almighty to reveal to me all his glory in a splendour 
which perhaps no mortal eye ever before beheld; 


hence I know that I am free, happy, and in favour 
with God; as for you, unhappy wretches, you will 
continue in disgrace with him. Enow that I am 
certain that on All Saints’ day, on which I was bom 
in ISDO, the night of the first November, exactly at 
twelve o’clock; know, I say, that on the anniversary 
of that day you will be obliged to take me out of this 
dismal cell; for I have seen it with my eyes, and it 
was prefigured on the throne of God. The priest 
who looked towards Christ, and had his back turned 
to me, was St. Fctcr, who pleaded my cause, and 
appeared to be quite ashamed that such cruel insults 
should be offered to Christians in his house. So 
proclaim it everywhere, that no one has any farther 
power to hurt me, and tell the pop6, that if he will 
supply me with wax or paper to represent the glorious 
vision sent to mo from heaven, I will certainly do it.'" 

After his release from prison, Benvenuto repaired 
to the court of the munificent Francis 1. of France, 
with whom he became a great favourite, but in con¬ 
sequence of his haughty and independent humour, 
was so persecuted by Madame d’Etampes, the king’s 
mistress, that he at length repaired to Florence, there 
to reap fresh triumphs, and to engage in fresh dis¬ 
putes. Baccio Bandinelli, the celebrated sculptor, 
was the principal object of our Benvenuto’s jealousy, 
and the following scene between them, in presence of 
the Duke of Florence, is perhaps the richest specimen j 
of artists’ quarrels on record:— ! 

“ One holiday I went to the palace immediately 
after dinner, and entering the hall where the great 
clock stands, I saw the door of the wardrobe open; 
as I presented myself, the dnke beckoned to me, and | 
with great complaisance addressed me thus: 'You | 
are welcome to court,’ alluding to my name of Ben- j 
venuto, ‘take this little chest, which was sent me as 
a present by Signor Stephano of Falcstrina; open it, 
and let us see what it contains.’ I instantly opened 
it, and answered the duke: ‘ This, my lord, is the 
figure of a little boy in Greek marble, and is indeed a 
very extraordinary piece; I don’t remember ever 
having seen amongst the antiques so beautiful a 
performance, or one of so exquisite a taste; I there- | 
fore offer your excellency to restore its head, arms, I 
and feet; and make an eagle for it, that it may be 
called a Ganymede: and though it is by no means 
proper for me to patch up old statues, as tliat is gene¬ 
rally done by a sort of bunglers in the business, who 
acquit themselves very indifferently, the excellence of 
this great master is such, that it powerfully excites 
me to do him this piece of service.’ The duke was 
highly pleased to find the figure liad such merit, and 
asked me several questions about it: ‘ TeU me,’ said 
he, ‘ Benvenuto, in what precisely consists the extra¬ 
ordinary excellence of this great master, which excites 
in you such wonder and surprise P’ I endeavoured 
the best I could to give him an idea of the extraor¬ 
dinary beauty of the statue, of the great genius, skill, 
and admirable manner of the artist, conspicuous in 
his work; topics on which I enlarged a long time, 
and that with the greater earnestness, as I perceived 
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that hia excellency took pleasure in listening to me. 
Whilst I amused him so agreeably with my conversa¬ 
tion, a page happened to open tho door of the 
wardrobe, and just as he came out Bandinello entered: 
the duke, seeing him, appeared to be in some disorder, 
and asked him, with* stem look, what he was about; 
Bandinello, without making any answer, immediately 
fixed his eye on the little chest, in which the above- 
mentioned statue was very plainly to be seen; then 
shaking his head, ho turned to tho duke, and said 
with a scornful sneer, ‘ My lord, this is one of those 
things I have so often spoken to your excellency 
about; depend upon it, the ancients knew nothing of 
the anatomy of the parts, and for that reason their 
works abound with errors.’ I stood silent, and gave 
no attention to what he had advanced, but on the 
contrary turned my back to him. When the fool 
had made an end of his nonsensical harangue, the 
duke, addressing himself to me, said, ‘ Benvenuto, 
this is quite the reverse of what you awhile ago so 
much boasted, and seemed to prove by so^ many 
specious arguments: so endeavour to defend your 
own cause.’ To these words of the duke, which 
were s|>okeu with great mildness, I answered, ‘ My 
lord, your excellency is to understand that Baccio 
Bandinello is a compound of everything that is bad, 
and so he has always been; insomuch, that whatso¬ 
ever he looks at is by his fascinating eyes, however 
superlatively good in itself, injmediately converted 
into something supremely evil: but I, who am in¬ 
clined to good alone, sec the truth through a happier 
medium; so that all 1 mentioned awhile ago to your 
cxcellcney concerning that beautiful figure is strictly 
and literally true, and what Bandinello has said of it 
is purely tlie result of his own innate malevolence.’ 

“ The duke seemed to hear me with pleasure, and 
wliilst 1 expressed myself thus, Bandinello writhed 
himself into a variety of contortions, and made his 
face, which was by nature very ugly, quite hideous 
by Ids frightful grimaces. Immediately the duke, 
quitting tho hall, went down to the ground-floor 
a[)artments, and Bandinello after him: the gentlemen 
of the bed-chamber, pulling me by the cloak, en¬ 
couraged me to go after him; so we followed the duke 
till he sat liimself down in one of the rooms, and 
Bandinello and I placed ourselves one on his right, 
the other on the left. I remained silent, and many 
of the duke’s servants who stood round kept their 
eyes fixed on Bandinello, tittering when they recol- 
lectexl wliat I had said to him in the hall above. 
Bandinello again began to chatter, and said, that wlien 
he exhibited bis Hercules aud Caous to the public, 
he really believed there were above a hundred lam¬ 
poons published s^aiust him, which contained all the 
vilest ribaldry that could enter into the imagination 
of the rabble. To this I answered, ‘My lord, when 
your great artist, Michel Angelo BuonaroUi, ex¬ 
hibited his sacristy, in which so many beautiful 
figures are to be seen, the members of the admirable 
school of Florence, which loves aud encourages genius 
wherever it displays itself, published above a hundred 


sonnets wherein they vie with each other which 
should praise him most; and as Bandinello deserved 
all the ill that was said of his work, so Michel 
Angelo merited the highest encomiums that were 
bestowed on his performance.’ Upon my expressing 
myself thus, Bandinello was incensed to such a 
degree, that he was ready to burst with fury, and 
turning to me said, ‘What faults have you to find 
with my statues?’ I answered, ‘I will soon tell 
them, if you have but tbe patience to bear me.’ He 
replied, ‘ Tell them then.’ The duke and all present 
listened with the utmost attention. I began by pre¬ 
mising that I was sorry to be obliged to lay before 
him all the blemishes of his work, and that I was not 
so properly delivering my own sentiments, as de¬ 
claring what was said of it by tbe ingenious school of 
Florence. However, as the fellow at one time said 
something disobliging, at another made some offensive 
gesture with his hands or his feet, he put me into 
such a passion that 1 behaved with a rudeness which 
1 should otherwise have avoided. 

“ ‘ Tho ingenious school of Florence,’ said I, ‘ de¬ 
clares what follows:—^If the hair of your Hercules 
were shaved off, there would not remain skull enough 
to hold his brains; with regard to his face, jt is hard 
to distinguish whether it be the face of a man, or that 
of a creature something between a lion and an ox; it 
discovers no attention to what it is about; and it is 
so badly set upon tbe neck, with so little art aud so 
ungraceful a manner, that a more shocking piece 
of work was never seen: his great brawny back 
resembles the two pommels of an ass’s pack-saddle; 
his breasts and their muscles bear no similitude to 
those of a man, but appear like a sack of melons; 
as be leans directly against the wall, the small of the 
back has the appearance of a bag filled with long 
cucumbers; it is impossible to conceive in what 
manner the two legs arc fastened to this distorted 
figure, for it is hard to distinguish upon which leg 
lie stands, or upon which he exerts any effort of his 
strength, nor does he appear to stand upon both, 
as he is sometimes represented by those mastei's 
of the art of statuary who know something of 
tlicir business; it is plain too that *^thc statue 
inclines more than one-tbird of a cubit forward, and 
this is the greatest and the most insupportable 
blunder which pretenders to sculpture are guilty of; 
as for the arms, they both hang down in tho most 
awkward and ungraceful manner imaginable, and so 
little art is displayed in them, that people would be 
almost tempted to think that you never saw a naked 
man in your life; the right leg of Hercules and that 
of Caous touch at the middle of their calves, aud, if 
they were to be separated, not one of them only, but 
both would remain without a calf in tlic place where 
they touch: besides, one of the Hercules’s feet is quite 
buried, and the other seems to have fire under it. 
Thus I went on, but tho man could no longer stay 
with patience to hear the defects of his figure of 
Cacus enumerated; one raasoii was that what I said 
was true, the other, that I made the duke perfectly 
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Bcquiunted with bis real character, as well as tbe 
rest of those present, who discovered the greatest 
sjmptoms of surprise imaginable, and began to be 
sensible that all 1 said was true. The brutish fellow 
thereupon said, ‘ 0 thou slanderer, dost thou say 
nothing of my design ?’ I answered, that he who 
drew a good one, could never work ill, and Uiat 1 
was convinced his design was of a piece with his 
works. Seeing that the duke and all present showed, 
by their sarcastic looks and gestures, that they 
thought the censure of his performance to be just, he 
let his insolence entirely get the better of him, and, 
turning about to me with a most brutish pliysiogiiomy, 
assailed me with the most infamous epitiiets. When 
he expressed himself thus, the duke and all present 
frowned upon him, and discovered symptoms of the 
highest displeasure. I, though full of passion, thouglit 
it best to treat him with ridicule, and succeeded so 
well, tliat none present could contain themselves, but 
both the duke and all present set up a loud laugh. 
Iliough 1 endeavoured to put a good face upon the 
matter, I was ready to burst with vexation, that one 
of the most worthless wretches upon earth should 
have the impudence to affront me in so gross a 
manner, in the presence of a great prince; but the 
render should at the same time take into considera¬ 
tion, that on this occasion the duke was uifroiitcd 
and not L foi' had 1 not been in bis august presence, 
T should have killed the villain upon the spot. Per¬ 
ceiving that the noble personages present never once 
ceased laughing, this low buffooi^, to divert them from 
deriding him, began to change the subject, and said, 
* This Benvenuto here goes about making it bis boast, 
that 1 promised him a block of marble.’ ‘ How,’ said 
I, interrui>tiug him, ‘ did you not send woi-d by your 
journeyman, Erancis Matteo Fabbro, tliat if 1 cliosc 
to work in marble, you would make me a present of 
a piece? Did I not accept the offer, and dou’t I 
still require of you the performance of your pi-omisc ?’ 
1 le replied then, ‘ Depend upon it, you shall never 
have it.’ Thereupon I, who was incensed to the 
liigliest pitch by his former abuse, being suddenly 
ileprived oLmy reason, as it were, forgot for a 
inoiueut thaP 1 was in the presence of the duke, and 
cried out to him in a passion: ‘ In plain term.s, either 
send the marble to my house, or think of another 
world, for I will infallibly send yon out of this;’ but, 
immediately recollecting that I was in the presence 
of so great a prince, I turned with an air of humility 
• to his excellency, and said,' My lord, one fool makes 
a hundred ; the foUy of this man has made me forget 
your excellency’s glory, and myself, for which I 
iiumbly beg your lordship’s pardon.’ The duke, 
addressing himself to Baudinello, asked him whether 
it was true that he had promised me the marble. 
Bandinello answered it was. The duke thereupon 
said to me, ‘Betnm to your work and take a piece of 
marble to your liking.’ I replied that he had pro¬ 
mised to send me one to my own house. ■ Terrible 
words passed upon the oceasion, and 1 insisted upon 
receiving it in that manner and no other.” 


But we should stretch this article beyond all 
rcasouablo limits, did we go on any longer quoting 
scene after scene from this most amusing of auto- 
biograpliies. BufBce it to say, that in 1570 Benve¬ 
nuto Cellini at length died at Jflorence, which he had 
so greatly contributed to adorn, where he had risen 
to the very highest honours, and where he was buried 
with tlic greatest funeral pomp. His character is 
better displayed by ms own pen, than it could be 
by the must elaborate estimate on the part of others. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL;* 

on. Tills IIAILKOAU OF LIFE. 

BY inn AUTUUlt OF “FBANK. FAiabEaU.” 

ClIAFrER Lvn. 

COKTAINS SOME “NOVEL” llEMARKS VPON TUB 
noMANTIC CEEEMONT OF MATHIMONY. 

“ FuEiiE, old fellow, have you prepared your wedding 
garments inquired Bracy, meeting his friend acci- 
deutally one line day, about a week after the occurrciico 
of the events described in titc last chapter. 

“ Aye, I hear tliat your machinations have suc¬ 
ceeded,” returned Ererc, gruffly; “ and that De 
Grandevillc is about to marry Lady Lombard. I’ll 
tell you what it is, Bracy; it strikes me that in assisting 
^Hjople to make fools of themselves and each other, 
you arc just wasting your tipie, and perverting your 
talents; depend upon it you may very safely leave folks 
to perform that operation on tlieir own account, they 
are not likely to class that amongst their sins of omis¬ 
sion.” 

“ Make fools of themselves! ” repeated Bracy. “ My 
dear Ercrc, it’s nothing of the sort, tliat was an ‘ uput 
operatum' a deed dune for our friends by beneficent 
Nature, long before I had the jileasure of their acquaint¬ 
ance. Moreover, in the present case, I am seeking to 
diminish, rather than to increase, the standing amount 
of folly—man and wife are one, you know; ergo, by 
uniting Lady Lombard and the mighty Dc Grandeville, 
the ranks of the feeble-minded are one fool minus.” 

“ Well, that, certainly, is an ingenious way of put¬ 
ting it,” rejoined Ercrc, laughing in spite of himself; 
“and pray how have you contrived to bring about 
this delectable alTuir; for 1 conclude the niatcli is your 
handy work ?” 

“ Oh! the thing was easy to accomplish,” replied 
Bracy. “ 1 invented pretty speeches, which I declared 
to each that the other had made about them; 1 ex¬ 
aggerated De Grandeville’s position to Lady Lombard, 
and Lady Lombard’s wealth to De Grandeville; in 
short, I lied pcrscveringly, and judiciously, until I 
fancied I had got the affair thoroughly en. train. But 
1 soon found out there was a hitch somewhere; it was 
clearly not on the lady’s side, for she was so far gone 
as to believe in Dc Grandeville to the extent of 
actually estimating him at his own valuation, which 
I take to be the ne p lus ultra of <pedulity;—so I set 
(l) Continued n-oni p. ]7d, 
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ateadilj to vork to iurestigato him, and if possible 
find out wliat was tbe matter. 1 tried various schemes, 
but none of them would act, his reserve was impene¬ 
trable; at last, in despair, I gave him a champagne 
dinner, at the Polysnobion, taking care to ply him well 
with wine, and to walk home with him afterwards. 
That did the business,—he must, certainly, have been 
especially drunk, for, before we reached his lodgings, 
he confessed to me that his grandfather had been a 
tallow chandler, and that the bar to his union with 
Lady Lombard was his inability to discover that she 
j)Ossesscd any pedigree.” 

“ Well, for tliat matter,” interrupted Prcrc, "having 
admitted the tallow cliandler, I don’t sec that he need 
have been so very particular as to the aristocratic 
tendencies of Lady Lombard’s ancestry.” 

“ Be Graudeville did not think so,” resumed Biacy; 
“ he argued that no amount of chandlery could infuse 
vulgarity into the blood of one of his illustrious house; 
external circumstances, he declared, were jjowerlcss 
to affect the innate nobility of a Be Grandeville: whole 
years of melting days would fail to drop a spot upon 
that illustrious name;—but for a man, the founder of 
whose family came over with tlie Norman William, 
to marry a woman without a pedigree, one who pro¬ 
bably never had so much as a grandfather belonging 
to her, was impossible: he had a warm regard for 
l\ Lady Lombard; he considered that his name and in- 
I tluencc, supported by her wealth, would place him 
! in one of the proudest'positions to which a mortal 
{ could aspire; but even for this he could not sacrifice 
! Ids leading principle, lie could not ally himself to any 
I one without a pedigree. 

I “ Seeing that he was in earnest, 1 forbore to laugh 
I at him; and merely throwing out hints that I had 
j reason to believe he was in error, and tlnu although 
I Lady Lombard's fuihcr (an andable soap-boiler, whose 
I virtues flourished for sixty years in Ihc ueiglibourhood 
of Shoreditch) had been engaged in commerce, (ho 
Cidled the tallow clmndlei: a Jtussia Merchant,) as well 
as his grandfather, still the arguments which applied 
to the one case, would hold good in ilie other, and at 
all events 1 begged him to take no rash or precipitate 
step in the matter till I liad applied to a friend of 
mine who was a great genealogist, (of course invented 
for the occasion,) and used my best endeavours to 
clear up the difficulty—for which disinterested offer 
he, being still more or less inebriated, blessed me 
fervently, and so, having seen liim safely home, we 
parted. Tbe next morning I visited Lady Lombard, 
led her on sweetly and easily to talk of her family, 
gained some information, and learned where to obtain 
more, and in less than two days had the satisfaction 
of proving her fiftieth cousin sixteen times removed 
to Edward the Third. Be Grandeville was introduced 
to my friend in the Heralds’ Office—” 

“ Whom you declared five minutes ago to be in¬ 
vented for the occasion,” interrupted Frere. 

“ For which reason he was the more easily personated 
by Tom Edgehillitf the Fusileers,” resumed the un¬ 
blushing Bracy; “Be Grandeville was allowed, as a 


great favour, to peruse the pedigree, believed in 
i t "" . 

“ Or pretended to do so,” suggested Frere. 

" To the fullest extent 1 ” continued Bracy not 
heeding the interruption, “and the next thing I heard 
was that the parties were engaged.” 

“ So he is actually going to marry a woman without 
an idea, properly so culied, in her head, and half as old 
again as ho is, for tbe sake of her money. Well! 
that’s an abyss of degradation I’ll never sink to while 
there is a crossing to be swept in London;” was 
Frere’s disgusted comment. 

“ Chaeun a songuul —for my own part I should prefer 
involuntary emigration for tlic good of my country, 
vulgarly denominated transportation, to being married 
at all, even were the opposing party (my hypothetical 
wife, I mean,) the most thorough-bred angel that ever 
wore a bustle,” returned Bracy. “ By the way,” he 
continued, “ I saw your little friend. Miss Arundel, 
the other day; she and her mother are staying with 
the ‘ Lomhardic Character,’ I find, but, of course, you 
know ail this better than 1 do; really that girl writes 
exceedingly good sense for a woman; now if I were a 
marrying man, 1 don’t know any quarter in wldcli I’d 
sooner throw tbe handkerchief.” 

“Ton might pick it up again for your pains, for she 
wouldn’t have you, I’m sure,” growled Frere. 

“ Bo you really believe so ? ” asked Bracy, with an 
incredulous smile, “ ahem ! I flatter myself the little 
Arundel has better taste.” 

“Better sense than to do any sneh thing you mean,” 
returned Frere, more crossly than before; “ depend 
U 2 >on it, whenever Hose Arundel marries, she will choose 

a man who can respect and love her, and not a- 

well, I don’t mean to insult you, my good fellow, but 
truth will out,—a self-conceited young puppy, whose 
head has been turned by foolish people, by whom bis 
cleverness Las been overrated, and his vanity fostered.” 

Bracy drew himself up, and for a minute pretended 
to look very fierce,—then bursting into a hearty 
laugh, he patted his companion on the back affection¬ 
ately, e.xclaimiug, “ Boor old Frere! did 1 put him in 
a rage ? never mind, old boy, I only w^cd to know 
whether there was any truth in the re^rt that you 
were engaged to Miss Arundel,—and now let me con¬ 
gratulate you. You are no doubt quite right in think¬ 
ing the young lady would have shown her wisdom by 
selecting a sensible man snch as you arc, rather than 
a taurieu like myself, even if I were a marrying man, 
and hod placed snch a temptation before lier.” 

Frere looked at him for a moment in utter astonisli- 
meut, then muttered, “A murien, indeed! I always 
i prophesied that foot-boy of yours would die with a 
I rope round his neck, but I begin to think the com¬ 
plaint which will necessitate such an operation, runs in 
the family, and that servant and master are alike 
affected by it.” 

“ And what may be the name of this alarming epi¬ 
demic ♦hich you consider likely to terminate so 
fatally P ” asked Bracy. 

“ A most unmitigated and virulent form of chronic 
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impadencc,” ruturned Frerc, laughtu^, then shaking 
iiaiids most coi-diuliy, these two oddly assorted friend 
parted. 

After having left Braoy, Irere bent his steps tow'ards 
the dwelling of Lady Lombard, with whom Mrs. 
Arundel and Rose were spending a few days for the 
avow'cd purpose of assisting to prepare her wedding 
paraphernalia, though, (as the most skilful dress-maker, 
and the most expensive tradesmen in London w'crc at 
work in the good cause,) their duties were merely 
nominal. Mrs. Arundel having explained to her hos¬ 
tess the nature of the engagement between Frcre and 
her daughter, that excellent bear was allow ed to run 
tame about the house. Lady Lombard, who was at 
Gi-st oppressed by a vague sense of his awful amount 
of learning, and decidedly alarmed at his snapping and 
growling, had become reconciled to his presence, on 
perceiving that Hose could tame him by a word or a 
smile, and committing him to her care and manage¬ 
ment, troubled herself no further about him. 

“ Hose, who do you think has gone to Venice ? ” 
inquired Frcre, after having disburdened his pockets 
of a little library of books, tw'o large fossils, and the 
handle of a Roman sword, all liighly prized and newly 
acquired treasures, which he had brought for Hose to 
appreciate, and to sympathise wdth him in his delight 
at having obtained them. 

“ To Venice,” returned Rose, “ oh ! who ? do tell 
me.” 

“ Why lots of people, it seems replied Frere. “I 
called upon my uncle Lord Ashford this morning, and 
found him in what is vulgarly termed a regular slew. 
RcllcGeld it seems had a horse which everybody 
fancied was to win the Derby, but what everybody 
fancied did not come to pass, for the sitid horse was 
beaten, consequently his owner has lost no cud of 
money, for which same I for one do not pity him: 1 
have no sympathy with your ruined gamester,—and 
ruined he is, by the way, horse, foot, and artillery, as 
the military DcGrandevillo would say. Well, poor uncle 
Ashford showed me a note he had just received from 
his dutiful Grst-born, telling him that he had not a 
farthing of ready money in the world, except 60/. to 
pay his journey, that he was quite unable to meet his 
engagements, and that before tlie settling day for the 
Derby, he must put the ^ritish Channel between him 
and those to whom he owed sums so large that he 
neither wished nor expected his father to pay them; 
that he would feel obliged if bis lordship would in¬ 
crease his yearly allowance, and that he wished letters 
of credit to be forwarded to him at Venice, to which 
place he proposed immediately to follow General Grant 
and his daughter, who it appears left England only 
three weeks ago: that it was his intention to marry 
the young lady forthwith, and live abroad upon her 
fortune, until something to his advantage slionld turn 
up; and he adds in a postscript, tliat if his father 
should attempt to prevent his marriage by informing 
General Grant of what he is pleased to call his mis¬ 
fortunes, that minute he will blow his brains out. 
Well, poor uncle, who is a high-minded honourable man. 


though ho is rather proud and cold in his manner, 
could not bear the idea of his sou marrying Annio 
Grant without informing the General of his loss 
of fortiAp, and at length he resolved to meet the 
difficulty by selling the H—shire estate, and by that 
means increasing Lord BeileGeld’s allowance, till it 
would amount to 3,000/. a-year, in which case 
General Grant might be informed of the truth without 
the match being broken off, or BeUefidd driven to des¬ 
peration;-—whereupon I observed-imiocently enough, 
that the success of the scheme would, in great measure, 
depend on the tact of the person scut out to manage 
the negotiation; Lord Ashford agreed in this most 
cordially, and then, saying how grateful he should feel 
to any one who would assist him in this strait, looked 
hard at me-” 

“ And you instantly undertook the commission; I 
know it as well as if 1 had been present, and had heard 
all that passed,” interposed Rose, with a smile, in 
which, though affection predominated, a slight shade 
of regret might have been traced. 

“ Why, you see. Rose, as I am one of the family, 
there seemed a kind of obligation upon me to do some¬ 
thing to help them; and poor Uncle Ashford did look so 
pitiful; and really if I had not undertaken it, I don’t 
know who could have been found to do so, for Bellc- 
Geld quarrelled with their family solicitor, because he 
refused to allow him to make ducks and drakes of some 
of the entailed property three years ago; and I shall 
not be gone long. Besides, I did not quite forget you, 
Roscy, for, do you comprehend, 1 shall be able to see 
Lewis, without his fancying that I have been sent out 
eicprcssly to look after him, and perhaps I may be 
able to persuade bim to come home and live in England 
like a reasonable being and a Christian; at all events, 
I shall Cnd out how lie is going on there; and I’ve 
another thing to talk to Lewis about,—I don’t mean 
to remain for ever without a wife. Miss Rose,—^you 
need not turn your head away—that’s sheer silliness— 
you know we are to be married some day, we expect 
matrimony will increase our happiness, and we have 
better reason for our cximctations than many of the 
fools who yoke themselves together for life; those 
who do so, for instance, in order to obtain rank or 
riches—our next-door neighbour, to wit,” and he 
])oiulcd with his thumb in the direction of the 
drawing-room, wlierein were seated the mighty De 
Grandcville and his lady love. “ As, therefore, my 
reasoning is good sound reiisoning, and matrimony 
proved to be a desirable thing, why, the sooner we 
get the ceremony over, the better; so, os I said before, 
don’t turn away your head like a little goose, seeing 
that you’re nothing of the kind!” 

“Poor Lewis,” murmured Hose, “he will scarcely 
rejoice to see you, when he learns that the object of 
your mission is to hasten the marriage of Annie 
Grant with Lord BelleGeld;—oh, Richard,” she con¬ 
tinued eagerly, clasping her hands, “it will make 
him hate you—do not go!” 

“Well, now, I never thought of that,” muttered 
Frcre, thoroughly perplexed;—"wliy will people go 
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and fall in loro witli one another that didn’t ought 
to?” He paused, rubbed liis liair back fronj his fore¬ 
head, till it stood on cud like the crest of a cockatoo, 
played with Hose’s workbox till he overturned it, 
and in his abstraction committed so many gauoheries 
that Ms companion was on the point of calling him to 
order, when he suddenly returned to his senses, and 
taking Hose’s hand in his, began, " Now, listen to 
me, my child ; in the first place, as this matter nearly 
concenis Lewis, and therefore you, I will do nothing 
in it of which you do not approve; premising this, I 
will give you my own ideas on the subject. Touching 
Lewis’s interest in the affair, the question seems to 
hinge upon this point; docs Annie Grant care for him 
or not ? if slic does not, it cau’t signify to him who she 
marries; and ns in that case she is probably attached 
lo her cousin, (women don’t always love wisely, you 
know,) I should feel able to carry out uncle Ashford’s 
wishes with a clear couscicucc, and trust lo Lewis’s 
good sense and kind heart not to incur his displeasure 
by so doing. If, on the other hand, Annie by any 
chance loves him, and has been bullied or persuaded 
into this engagement, I for one will have nothing 
to do with promoting the malch, but, on the con¬ 
trary, will exert myself to the utmost to prevent 
it—and now what say you ?” 

"That by doing as you propose, you will act 
rightly, kindly, and judiciously, and that come, what 
may of it, your interfcrericc must be for good,” re¬ 
turned Hose, gasiiig with looks of proud affection 
upon the siniplc-hearled, high-principled, “ hmirsf 
man,” (indeed, “ the noblest work of God,”) who sat 
beside her; “ but,” she continued after a moment’s 
thought, “ there is one dillicnlty which I scarcisly sec 
how you will get over—how are yon to find out whom 
Annie Grant really loves ?” 

"Ask her myself,” was the straightforward reply. 
Hose looked at him to sec if he were joking, but his 
face was canicst and resolved. 

" Oh, ilichard, you will never be able to do that,” 
she remonstrated, “remember how such a question 
must distress her.” 

“Which do you tliink will distress her most, lo be 
asked abrnplly to give her conlidcucc to a person who 
is anxious to befriend her, or to spend her life with 
one man, when all the time she loves another?” in¬ 
quired, Frerc, almost sternly; then laying his hand on 
Rose’s head, and stroking her glossy hair, he con¬ 
tinued, " No! no! Roscy, away with all such sophis¬ 
tications, they are the devil’s emissaries, to render 
people first miserable, and tlicn reckless and wieked— 
marriages, properly so termed, may be made i a Heaven, ’ 
but depend upon it, the spurious articles too often 
foisted npou the public under that name,—alliaiieos in 
which this world’s goods are everything, and the 
treasures of the next world nothing,—come from 
quite another manufactory.” 

Then there was a pause, and then Rose inquired 
when he proposed to set out. 

“ Why, there is no good in procrastinating,” was the 
reply; “ the sooner 1 start the sooner I shall be back 
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again; so to morrow llie lawyer gets the necessary 
papers ready; the next day good Lady Goosccap here 
is to be married, and I mean to attend the ceremony, 
in order to learn bow to behave on such aii occasion; 
and the day after that, if uolbing unforeseen occurs 
to prevent me, I’m off!” 

“ You will write very often—every”——(Frero 
raised Ms eyebrows) " well then, every other day^ will 
you not?” urged Rose, ujipealingly. 

“ What queer things woincu arc! ” soliloquized 
Frere; "now if you had been going lo the Norlli 
Pole,” he continued, addressing Rose, “ it would 
never have occurred to me to ask you to write,—I 
should have taken it for granted that if you bad dis¬ 
covered the nortli-wcst passage, or done anything else 
worth mentioning, you would have let one know; and 
why people write if they have uolhiug to say, I can’t 
think.” 

“At all events, it is a satisfaction when we are 
parted from those who arc dear lo us, to be assured 
that they arc well,” suggested Rose. 

“ OJ), nothing ever ails me,” replied Frci-c, quiclly 
applying the remark to himself; "there is not a 
doctor in the country wlio has ever received one 
farthing of my money; and as lo physic—throw physic 
to the dogs, always supposing you have any such 
abomination to dispose of, or any dogs at band to 
throw it to: it’s a thing 1 don’t know 1 be taste of, and 
where ignorance is bliss—well, never mind. I’ll write 
to YOU all the same, if you have a weakness that way, 
whftucvcr 1 can find pens, paper, mid a post-office; 
only if my letters sliould happen to be rather prosy, 
somewhat in tlic mucli-ado-aliout-nothiiig style, small 
blame to me, that’s all.” Thus the expedition was 
agreed upon, and Rose having told Frerc some hundred 
things, which he was to say to, and inquire of Lewis, 
sat down to write a fma more “ notes and queries,” 
winding up wiili a pathclic appeal lo her brother to 
bring his self-imposed exile to a conclusion. 

So the sEvcr-foolcd hours tunicd round the tread¬ 
mill of lime, till the dew'y morn appeared, which xras lo 
witness llio celebration of the nuptials of Lady Lom¬ 
bard and the mighty Marmadukc Do Grandevillc. Oh, 
the ardour and bustle of that devoted household I As 
for the servants, so late did they sit up, and so early 
did they rise, that goiug to bed at all became rather 
a superstitious observance than a bciicficiul practice. 
Tlieu everybody had to dress, first themselves, and 
then somebody else; and the amount of while muslin 
concentrated in that happy family, rendered sjiace 
crisp, and gave a look of pastoral simidicity lo the 
most iuiquitously gorgeous arraugcmeuls of modern 
upholstery. 

The bride’s dress was wonderful—words are jiowcr- 
less to describe it—happy those women who, favoured 
beyond all other daughters of Eve, were permitted to 
behold it. One very young lady, rash in her ignorance, 
ventured to ask how mucli the lace cost a-yard.—The 
French artiste. Mademoiselle Melanie Amaudine Ce- 
lestine Scraphine Bclledcitlcllcs, piously invoked six 
authorized female saints, besides the deceased Madame 
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Tournurc, at m lioso flounces she had sat to acquire 
her art, who on lier lamented removal to Fere la 
Chaise slic liad privately canouiaed for her ovru 
especial use aud behoof, aud thus supported did no/ 
faint.—The “mistress of the robes” a black eyed, 
brown clieekcd grisette, turned as pale as lier com¬ 
pletion allowed of, and sank upon a chair, but being 
iiuju'ovided with a sniclling-boltlc thouglil it advisable 
upt to proceed to extremities, and llic mol tier of 
tlic culprit hurried forward, and with great presence 
of mind led her from the room,—such mysleries ai-c 
not for the profane. 

Then occurred a tremendous episode—the dress was 
disposed in graceful folds over the ample person of its 
fortunate possessor, aud fitted scrai>hically ; only the 
bottom hook aud eye, situated in the region round 
about the waist, would by no means permit themselves 
to be united, aud a lucid intervid, kiatm valde lachrg- 
mabilis, was the fearful consequence. The grisetto did 
her very utmost, but her strength was inadequate to 
command the success her zeal deserved, aud with 
flushed checks and tearful eyes she glanced uppcal- 
iugly io Iiladcmoisellc Melanie Amandine, &c. &c. 

That ardent foreigner stepped forward to the 
rescue, all the noble self-coulidcuce of her nation 
flashing in her coal-black eyes, and gallantly assumed 
the post of danger,—she was a small woman, but her 
frame was compact aud wiry, and Tydeus-like,— 

“ Her little body held u mighty mind.” 

Setting to work with spirit, she devoted all her 
energies to the task before her, and Lady Lombard 
wiuced palpably, unconsciously echoing Ilamlct’s well- 
known aspiration—but that good Lady’s melting 
moods were unfortunately mental, not bodily, and in 
this attempt “ to take her in ” even the French dress¬ 
maker was foiled, the “ too solid ” substance was not 
compressible beyond a certain point, aud with a sigh 
which had a marvellous resemblance to the word 
suer-r-r-e. Mademoiselle Melanie Amandine, &c. Ac. 
dcsifited. 

“ Ah! qu'ih son/ dijfwiles cn agraffes! ” she 
exclaimed, rubbing her little hands with a theatrical 
gesture. “ I have not to myself force in les jioigiwts, 
vot you call ouclcs.” 

“ Wrists,” mildly sugg||sted Mrs. Arundel, who was 
assisting to attire the bnde—“ mine are very strong, 
let me try —” and suiting the action to the word, she 
Curtius-likc endeavoured to close the yawning gulf, 
but in vain. 

“ Ah non ! dest impossihle—^avi. shall only strain 
your hands too motch, cMre Madame UiroHdelle,’' 
resumed Mademoiselle—“ permit me to ring zio bell, 
we ahall make approach k muUre <Photd, vot you call 
zie coachman of zie chambaire, who shall have much 
of force, et ee tera ua fait acecrmpli'' 

“ Stop, Madurmoysel,” exclaimed Lady Lombard, 
aghast, as the eneigetic Frenchwoman laid lier liand 
upon the bell-rope—“ Stop, if you please, I should 
not like—that is, it is not exactly the custom, to 
admit the male domestics into one's bed-room.” 


! For a moment the Frenchwoman appeared utterly 
puzzled os to the reason of the objection, then a light 
broke in upon her, and she began, “ Ah, je comprends! 
it CCS not etiquette, que je mis hetef how I am 
stupidc! mats qu’ils sou/ drdles ees peiits scandalcs 
Anglais ! Vraiment e'est comme la eomidie. A Paris 
nous He remarquotts pas ees peiits rieus ; W eu Alk- 
magne, zie schiicider, vat you call tailor, ik font toutos 
tes robes,—mais comment fairs done?" 

“ Why really, madurmoysel, je nur par —I mean, I 
don’t think I could bear it, if it was got to,” re¬ 
monstrated Lady Lombard; “don't you think tlie 
hook *aud eye might be moved a little P it’s unfor¬ 
tunate I am so stout— mais je «»r—eau’t help it.” 

“ Oh, milk pardons, miladi. Your lodyshcep shall 
not be too stout; apres la premiere jeunesse I’embon- 
poinl is a great beauty; but zie Iiook au ee, dest 
dummage s erpendant, nous tserrons, ve shall see vot 
vill be done.” And so saying. Mademoiselle Melanie, 
Ac.’s nimble fingers went to work, and a quarlcr of 
an inch was graciously accorded; by which means tlic 
impossible became possible, aud the crisis was safely 
got over. 

As to breakfast (not the wedding breakfast, but ; 
the breakfast before the wedding, two very different i 
matlers), that was a regular or rather an irregular | 
scramble—people ate aud drank standing, like horses, ; 
but in a general way feelings were stronger than ! 
appetites, and, with the exception of one middle-aged 
lady, blessed with a powerful intellect and a weak ' 
digestion, who having medical authority never to 
allow herself to feel hungry, breakfasted three limes 
that morning with three different divisions of the 
party, little justice was done to the viands. ; 

lUisc made herself generally useful, helping all the ! 
neglected ones, and bringing comforts to the uncom- I 
fortahle, until she scarcely left herself time to dress, 
aud yet appearing the most charmmg little brides¬ 
maid of the lot, although lier five companions did not 
disgrace their uniform of wliile muslin and pink 
cmbellishmcuts (the white symbolizing tlieir maiden 
luuoccucc, and the pink sugge.sting the cheerfulness 
with which they would be willing to exchange it for | 
the honourable estate of matrimony). 

Then the carriages came to take up, and Mrs. 
Arundel aud the fair Susannah, relict of Col. Rrabmiii, 
II.E.I.C.S. had the greatest difficulty in sustaining 
the weak nerves and fluttered spirits of the bride 
elect, who, as she herself expressed it, “ borne down 
by two such agitating sets of recollections,” might 
well be overcome. However, by the assistance of a 
ricli male Lombard relation (whose wealth gilded his 
vulgarity, till Mammon worsliippers believed this calf 
a deity) she was safely conveyed to the church, where 
De Grandeville awaited her, aoconipanicd by a splen¬ 
did old ancestor, who might by a very slight stretch 
of imagination Lave been taken for the identical De 
Grandeville, who had come over with the Conqueror, 
and been carefully preserved (in port wine) ever since. 
Bracy was there, looking pretematnrally solemn, all 
but his eyes, iu which, for the time being, the whole 
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mischief of his nature appeared concentrated, and 
Frcre with him, serving his apprenticeship, as Bracy 
phrased it. 

In solemn procession they approached the altar, 
where the priest awaited them, and, opening his book, 
read to them an account of the true nature of the 
ceremonyAey were about to celebrate,—how it was 
” institute by God in the time of man’s iunoccncy,” 
and was symbolical of high and holy things, and being 
ordained to assist us in fulfilling the various duties 
I for which we are placed in this world, and on the due 
performance of which will greatly depend our weal 
or woe for everlasting, it should not be undcrtalccu 
lightly or unadvisedly;—then De Grandeville, having 
learned the theory of the matter, proceeded to afford 
a practical commentary on the text by solemnly pro¬ 
mising to love and honour Lady Lombard till death 
I them should part, while she, in return, pledged Ler- 
' self (with less chance of perjury) to serve, obey, and 
I keep him during the term of her natural lili ;—then 
he, Marmaduke, took her, Sarah, from the hands of 
the wealthy Lombard relation, and declared I hat he 
did so “ for richer, for poorer,” though we much fear, 

! if he had foreseen the smallest probability of the 
I realization of this latter proviso, the ceremony would 
have been then and there interrupted, instead of 
proceeding as it did, sweetly and cdifyingly, till it 
wound up with " any amazement.” And everybody 
I being much pleased and thoroughly satisfied, there 
j was, of course, a great deal of crying, thougli why 
I they cried, unless it was to see so solemn an institu- 
I tion thus wantonly profaned, and to hear people use 
I words of prayer and praise, and worship God with 
I their lips, while in their hearts they were sacrificing 
all the better feelings of their nature before the altar 
of Mammon, wc cannot tell. 

Amongst the rest Mrs. Arundel wept most meri¬ 
toriously, until catching sight of Bracy sobbing aloud 
into a very large pocket-handkerchief, her weeping 
became somewhat hysterical, and ended in a sound 
suspiciously like laughter. Then people crowded into 
tlie vestry, which was about the size of a good four- 
post bedstead, and names were signed, and fees paid, 
and small jokes made, and then the whole party 
took coach, and returned to the house, where tiu 
wedding-breakfast awaited them. The humours of 
a wedding-breakfast have been described so often and 
so well, that we shall merely give a very faint outline 
of the leading idiosyncrasies of the affair in question. 

In the first place, people were very hungry. Nature 
liaving asserted her rights, and promoted Appetite, 
vice Feeling sold out. Even the lady with the weak 
digestion (which made up by increased velocity for 
want of stamina) adding a very substantial fourth to 
her three previous breakfasts. Then, as mouths grew 
disengaged, tongues found room to wag, healths 
were drank, and the speoohifying began. First uprose 
the De Grandeville ancestor, who was a tall, thin, not 
to say shadowy old gentleman, with a hooked nose and 
a weak voice, who whispered to the company tliat “ he 
j rose to— ” hero his face twitched violently, and he 
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paused, in evident distress,—" he rose to— ”—here 
a tremendous sneeze accounted for the previous spasm, 
and the patient, evidently relieved, proceeded, “he 
rose to— ” once again he paused, straggling furiously 
with the tails of his coat, "he begged to call the 

attcutiou of the company-he had—” still the 

struggles with the coat-tail continued, “he had a 
toast to propose;” here, amidst brcatlilcss attention, 
lie whispered to his nephew in an aside, audible 
tlirougbout the whole room, “ Mai'maduke, I’ve left 
it iuniy great-coat—the left band-pocket, you know 
“ the toast was this—thank you, Jenkins,” to the 
butler, who brought the missiug handkerchief on a 
silver waiter, sticky with the overflowings of Cliam- 
pague ;—“Ihk was his toast, and he ho|>cd that the 
company would do it justice—Health and happiness 
to the bride and bridegroom.” 

And the company did it justice; so much so, that if 
the health and happiness of the newly-married pair ' 
depended on the amount of champagne tlioir friends 
appeared willing to drink at their expense, sickness 
and sor.-ow were evils against which tlicy might con¬ 
sider themselves amply secured. Silence being re¬ 
stored, the bridegroom rose to return tliaiiks, his 
iiilioru greatness manifesting itself in every look and 
gesture, and dignified coudcbceiision adding a new 
grace to his sonorous voice and grandiloqueut de¬ 
livery. Having glanced round tlie tabic with the air 
of a monarcli (in a fairy extravaganza) about to ad¬ 
dress his parliament, he cleared his noble throat, and 
began:— 

“ j 11 rising to—ar—return thanks for the lionour you 
have done us, in so cordially ossciiting to the toast pro¬ 
posed by a man whose presence might confer a favour 
upon the most aristocraiio assembly in the laud,—a 
man whom—ar—even at this nioincnt, which 1 have 
no hesitation—ar—in—ar—” (hear, hear, and question, 
from Bracy)—“I repeat, no hesitation in—in—no 
hesitation in—ar—declaring to be at once the proudest 
and happiest moment of my life,—^a man who, even in 
this season of felicity, I yet distinctly—ar—yes, dis¬ 
tinctly say, I envy; for he has the honour tc represent 
the elder branch of that ancient and illustrious house 
of which I am a comparatively insignificant ” (a groan 
of indignant denial from Braey, wliich procured him 
a gracious smile from the speaker) “yes, I—ar— 
repeat it, a comparatively insignificant, but I ho[)C, 
not an entirely unworthy descendant,” here Bracy, 
after a slight struggle with Frere, who sought to 
prevent him, rose, and, speaking apparently under 
feelings of the greatest excitement, said,—“ He was 
sorry to interrupt the flow of eloquence which was so 
much delighting the company, but ho was certain 
every one would agree with him in saying, that Mr. 
de Grandcvillc’s last observation, however ci-cditabic it 
might be to him, as evincing his unparalleled and super- 
christian (if he might be allowed the term) humility, 
could not be allowed to pass nnchalicnged. Ho put 
it to them collectively, as intellectual beings; he put 
it to them individually, as pliant men and lovely 
women (immense scnsalion)—if his noble friend, the 
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illustrious rann to whose words of fire they liad just 
been listcuiiig, were allowed to set himself forth to 
the world as *comparatirely insigniilcanl’ and‘not 
entirely unworthy,’—he asked them if such terms as 
these were allowed to be applied to such a character 
as that, where was society to seek its true ‘ monarchs 
of mindP’ where should it look for those heaven- 
gifted sonl-heroes—those giants of thought, those 
“Noblers” and “that Noblest,” to quote llio glow¬ 
ing words of one of the leading writers of the age, 
by whom its evils were to be remedied, its abuses 
reformed, and its whole nature purifled and regene¬ 
rated ? — he put it to them to declare whether 
Mr. De Qrandeville must not be entreated to recall 
his words P” 

Deafening applause followed Bracy’s harangue, and 
the amendment was carried nem. con. Thus fooled to 
the top of his bent, De Grandcvillc resumed his 
speech, and after making a very absurd display of 
°.gotistic nonsense, family pride, and personal preten¬ 
sion, gave the health of the company generally, and 
of his ancient ancestor, and the vulgar Lombard 
relation in particular. Then more healths were drunk, 
and more speeches made, and a great amount of 
stupidity elicited, interspersed with some drollery, 
when Bracy was called upon to return thanks for the 
bridesmaids, which he did in an affected falsetto, 
Buiiling, blushing, coquetting, and screwing up 
imaginary ringlets, much after the fashion of the 
inimitable John Parry, when it pleases him to enact 
one of the young ladies of England in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Then the female portion of the com¬ 
pany retired to relieve their feelings by a little amateur 
crying and kissing, champagne and susceptibility 
being mysteriously united in the tender bosoms of the 
softer sex; then tnc mu-aculous robe W'as taken off, 
and the bride reattired for travelling; then the gentle¬ 
men came up stairs, all more or less “ peculiar ” from 
drinking wine at that unaccustomed hour in the 
niomiug, and some little business was transacted; one 
spirited bridesmaid, who had had a shy young man 
nibbling for some time, actually harpooning her fish, 
and landing him skilfully beyond all chance of 
floundering out of an engagement, by referring him 
on the spot to mamma. Mrs. Arundel, who by this 
time had learned to entertain a most lady-like and 
unchristian hatred against the fair Susannah, malici¬ 
ously laid herself out to captivate the limp and un¬ 
stable affections of Mr. Daccrcll Dace, and succeeded 
so well, that she actually began to deliberate whether 
opulence and triumph over her rival, might not render 
Dace endurable as a permanency. Then the f ravelling 
carriage with Newman’s four greys drew up to the 
door, and the stereotyped adieus were spoken, the 
stereotyped smiles smiled, and tears shed, and aU the 
necessary nonsense rehearsed, with most painstaking 
diligence, the only original feature in the whole affair 
being Frere’s remark to Bracy, as the happy pair 
drove off 

“ You were about right, old fellow, when you com¬ 
pared marrying to hanging. I tell you what it is— 


sooner than undergo all this parade of folly, absurdity, 
and bad taste. I’ll be spliced at the pier-head at 
Dover, and set sail for Calais as soon os the ring is on 
the bride’^ finger; belter be sea-sick, than sick at 
heart with such rubbish as we’vo been witness to.” 

CHAPTEE LVllI. ^ 

DEFICTS THE BEBO IN AN I7NAHIABLE U&BX. 
Lokd Bellefild safely accomplished Iris journey to 
Venice, reaching that city of palaces without let or 
hindrance. Despite his imperturbable assurance, a close 
observer mighthave discovered from external signs that 
his lordship was ill at ease, and in no particular was 
it more apparent than in the marked change in ills 
manner towards General Grant and his daughter. 
The cold nonchalance with which he formerly tolerated 
the General’s statclhiess, and the easy, almost imper¬ 
tinent confidence with which he had been accustomed 
to prasccute his suit to Anuie, had given place to an 
affectation of studiously courteous deference when he 
addressed the father, and to respectful yet tender 
devotion in his intercourse with the daughter, which 
proved that to secure the good opinion of the former, 
and, if possible, the affection of the latter, had now 
become a matter of importance to him. With 
General Grant he was in great measure successful, 
that gallant officer believing, in his simplicity, that 
his intended son-in-law had at length finished sowing 
his wild oats; a species of seed, which being univer¬ 
sally acknowledged to contain, besides every small 
vice extant, the germs of (he seven deadly sins, has 
this remarkable peculiarity, that being once sown, it 
is popularly supposed to bring forth a plentiful crop of 
all the domestic virtues. Deluded by this fallacy, the 
Gencrid fondly trusted that the coming event of 
matrimony hud cast its shadow before, and extin¬ 
guished all the wild-fire which had hitherto flung its 
baleful glare over his Lordship’s comet-like course; 
or, to drop metaphor, and condescend to that much 
better thing, plain English, the gallant officer taught 
himself to i)elicve, that Lord Bcllcficld had at length 
seen the error of his ways and intended to marry and 
live virtuously ever after. With the lady, however, 
his lordship did not succeed so easily; and, skilful 
tactician as he not unjustly considered himself, never 
had he felt more completely bewildered or more 
thoroughly perplexed how to act. Annie’s whole 
nature appeared to him so completely altered, that he 
could hardly recognise her as the same person. 
Instead of the simple, amiable, child-like character, 
which he had despised but fancied would do very 
well for a wife, he now found a proud capricious 
beauty, whoso mood seemed to vary between cold in¬ 
difference and a teasing sarcastic humour, which he 
could neither fathom nor control. If lie tried to 
interest or amuse her, she listened with a careless, 
distrait manner, which proved his efforts to be com¬ 
pletely unavailing; if he attempted the tender or 
sentimental, she laughed at him, turning all he said 
into ridicule, by two or three words of quiet but 
bitter irony. She appeared tacitly to acquiesce u 
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tbeir engagement, but any attempt to fix a time for 
its fulfilment, served only to estrange her still more. 
Does the reader think this change unnatnral F may he 
never witness the alteration which a grief such as 
Annie’s makes, even in the gentlest natures,—may he 
never experience the bitterness of that nascent despair, 
which 4 |ours the sweetest temper, and forces cold 
looks and cutting words from eyes accustomed to 
beam with tenderness, and lips from whieh accents of 
affection alone were wont to flow! 

One morning, rather more than a week after Lord 
Bellefield’s arrival, an expedition was proposed to 
visit one of the architectural lions of the picturesque 
old city, and as the General seemed inclined to accede 
to the scheme, and Annie made no objection, it was 
agreed that they should go. 

" I make one proviso,” observed Charles Leicester, 
"and that is, that you come home in good time. I 
don’t want to frighten you, in fact there is nothing to 
be frightened about, only I know that there has been, 
for some time past, a spirit of disaffection abroad 
among the workmen at the Arsenal, and if tlicy should 
attempt to make a demonstration by congregating in 
tlic squares and few open spaces in this amphibious 
city, it might he disagreeable for you.” 

“ But is such an event at all probable ?” inquired 
Laura. 

“ Why, yes,” was the reply; " I had a note this 
morning from Arundel ”—catching a reproachful 
look from his wife, Charley stopped in momentary 
embarrassment, then continued,—“a—that is, from 
a friend of mine, telling me such a thing was possible 
—however. I’ll go with you myself, and keep you in 
proper order.” 

As Charley in his forgetfulness hlundcrcd out the 
name of Arundel, Laura did not dare to look at 
Annie; when, however, she ventured a moment after¬ 
wards to steal a glance towards her, her features wore 
the cold listless look wliich had now, alas! become 
habitual to them, and exhibited no sign of emotion 
by which her friend could decide whether she had 
remarked the name, or whether it liad passed without 
striking her car. Almost immediately aftni'wards she 
rose, and saying, she supposed she had better get 
ready, quitted the room. Lord Belleficld had not 
been pre.^o.nt at this little scene. With faltering 
steps Annie sought her own apartment, closed and 
locked tlic door ; then, instead of preparing to dress, 
flung herself into an easy chair, and pressing her 
hands upon her throbbing temples, tried to collect 
her thoughts. She had heard tlie name only too 
clearly, and combining it with Walter’s tale of the 
ghost, had gnessed the truth. £fe was then in Venice, 
and not only that, but he had evidently established 
some communication with the Lelccsters, and must 
therefore be aware of the presence of her father and 
hcraelf; nay, by what she had gathered from Charles’s 
speech, he must be actually engaged in watching over 
their safety, and as the idea struck her, a soft briglit 
light came into her eyes, and a faint blush restored the 
roses to her chocks, so that any one who hod seen her 


five minutes before, would scarcely have recogmsed 
licr for the same jiersou. “ But with what purpose 
could he bo there P why, if the Leicesters knew it, 
had they so studiously concealed it from her F—^from 
ier and, as she repeated the words, the recollection 
of Walter’s speech, “He went away because he loved 
you, and you did not love him,” ilaslicd across her. 
“ What if it wore true F if he really liad loved her, 
and had left them because bis feelings were becoming 
too strong for Iris control F” and then a thousand 
remembered circumstances (trifles in themselves, but 
confirmatory of that which she now almost believed 
to be the truth) occurred to her. But if this wore 
indeed the case,—if, instead of resigning his situation 
because, as her fears had urged, he had guessed at 
the nature of her sentiments towards him, he liad 
loved her, and his honourable feelings had driven him 
into a self-imposed exile,—what must he not have 
suffered! and oh! knowing as much as he did of her 
feelings towards Lord Bcliefield, what most lie not 
have thought of her, when he learned that in less than 
four-and-twenty hours after his departure, she had 
renewed her engagement to a man he was aware she 
both disliked and mislrnslcd ! above all, what a false 
view it must have given him of her feelings towards 
himself! Oh, how she hoped, how she prayed this 
blow might have been spared him I Then the present, 
what did it ineauF the future, how would it turn out F 
On one point she was determined, only let her as¬ 
certain beyond a doubt that Lewis loved her, and she 
would (lie rather than marry Lord Belleficld. The 
evils that befall us in this world arc not without even 
their temporal benefit. Two years of hopeless 
sorrow had given a species of desperate courage to a 
mind naturally prone to a want of scif-dcpcudencc. 
Anything was preferable to the anguish she had gone 
tlirough; and Annie Grant’s decision now, was vci-y 
different to tlic ‘lady’s yea’ or nay she would have 
uttered ere the storm of passion had swept over her 
maiden spirit. 

The effect produced on Annie by the new light 
which had broken in upon her, did not immediately 
pass away, and although licr remarks were cliicfly 
addressed to her cousin Charles, Lord Bellcfleld was 
equally surprised and puzzled by the change in her 
manner. In order to reach the building they were 
about to visit, they were forced to disembark from 
their gondola, and after proceeding along a species of 
cloister, to cross one of the foot bridges wliich so 
constantly, in Venice, intersect the canals. Under 
the shade of an arch of this cloister, stood the tall 
figure of a man; as the parly approached lie drew 
back further into the shadow, and, liimself unseen, 
observed them atfcnlively as they passed. The ex¬ 
citement of the morning had left its traces in the 
flushed cheek and sparkling eye of Annie Grant. At 
the moment she quitted the boat, Charley Leicester 
had made her laugh by some quaint remark on the 
personal appearance of a fat little individual who was 
one of the gondoliers, but wliose figure by no means 
coincided with the romantic a-ssociations Ids avocation 
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recailled. As, leaning on Lord Bellcfield’s arm, she 
jiassed the arch behind which the stranger was cem- 
oealed, her companion addressed to her some obset^ 
ration, which necessitated a reply. Tuniing to him 
with the smile Leicester’s observation had provoked 
still upon her lips, the light fell strongly on her 
features, revealing them fully to the eager gaze of (for 
wo intend no mystification as to his identity,) Lewis 
Arundel. He looked after them with straiuing eye¬ 
balls, till a comer of the building hid them from his 
view. Then dark lines spread across his forehead, 
the proud nostril arched, the stern mouth set, the 
flashing eye grew cold and stony, and a spirit of evil 
seemed to Uke possession of him. 

“ So,” he muttered, “ if has come to this; with 
my own eyes have I beheld her perfidy. It is well 
that it should bo so, the cure will be the more com¬ 
plete, and yet ”—he pressed his hand to his throbbing 
brow—“ yet how beautiful she is! She is changed; 
her face lias acquired expression, soul, power, all it 
wanted to render it perfect, and—to madden me.” 

He paused, then appearing to have collected 
strength, continued more calmly, “ Yes, I have seen 
it; she clung to his arm, she smiled on him, she 
loves and will marry him. It is over; for me there 
must be no past; 1 must sweep it from my memory. 
Happiness I can never know; as for as the affections 
are concerned, the game of life is played. Well, be it 
so, my art still is left me, and the dark, the unknown 
future.” 

Again he paused. Ere the arrival of flic parfy, the 
sight of which had so deeply niTcclcd him, he had 
been sketching uti antique gable opposite. He re¬ 
sumed his work, and by a few hasty but graphic 
strokes, transferred to his sketch-book the object 
which had attracted him to the spot. Replacing his 
drawing materials, he continued, “’Tis strange how 
the sight of that man affeefed me! 1 fancied 1 had 
taught myself the evil and folly of nourishing senli- 
I ments of hatred against him, and yet the moment 1 
beheld him, all the old feelings rushed back upon me 
with redoubled vigour. 1 must avoid his presence, or 
my wise resolutions vrill go for nothing.” He sighed 
deeply. “ This, then, is all the fruit of two years of 
mental discipliuc, to find, at the end of the time, that 
I love her as deeply, and hate him as bitterly as I 
did at the beginning. (% it is humiliating thus to 
be the slave of passion!” 

Communing with himself after this fashion, Lewis 
quitted the spot, and proceeded in the direction of 
his own lodgings. On reaching the square of St. 
Mark, he was surprised to find it partially occupied 
by an excited crowd, apparently composed of the very 
lowest of the people, its numbers being constantly 
swelled by fresh parties pouring in from various ports 
of the city. It instantly occurred to Lewis, that in 
order to reach the Palazzo Grassini, Leicester and 
his companions would be forced to cross tlie square, 
and consequently obliged to make their way through 
the crowd; and a feeling which he did not attempt to 
analyze, but which, in truth, was anxiety for Annie’s 


safety, determined him to remain there till he hod 
seen them return. Accordingly, turning up his coat 
collar, and slouching his hat dver his eyes in order to 
conceal hjs features, he mingled with the crowd. In 
the meantime the Grant party, ignorant of the diffi¬ 
culties that awaited them, were quietly examining 
statues and criticising pictures. 

“ Laura, you look tired, and Annie seems as if she 
were becoming somewhat ‘ used-up,’ ” observed 
Leicester, glancing from his wife towards his cousin; 
“no wonder either, for we’ve been on our feet for 
more than two hours, and as for my share in the 
matter, 1 tell you plainly, if you keep me here much 
longer, you’ll have to carry me home on your back, 
Mrs. Leicester, for walk 1 won’t.” . 

Thus urged the ladies confessed their fatigue, and 
their willingness to return; but there was still miotbcr 
gallery of paintings unseen, which the General evi¬ 
dently wished to visit. He had commissioned an artist 
to copy two or three of tliem, and lie required Lord 
Bellcfield’s opinion ns to the propriety of his choice. 
This occasioned a difficulty, which Laura met by 
proposing the following scheme, viz. that she, Annie, 
and Charley should leave the General and Lord 
Bcllefifld to tlieir own devices, and taking a gondola, 
row to a point at which they would be within 
two minutes’ walk of St. Mark’s. Lord Bellcficld 
made some slight remonstrance, and it was clear he 
disapproved of the scheme, but the General was 
jicremptory, so he had no resource but to submit 
with the best grace he was able. 

“Eamous things gondolas arc, to be sure,” observed 
Charley, os, placing a ciisliiou beneath liis head, he 
stretched himself at full lengtii under the awning; 

“ they afford almost the only instance that has come 
under my notice, in which the intensely romantic, and 
(he very decidedly comfortable, go hand in hand—they 
cut out cabs, and beat ’buses into fits; now, wc only 
want a little melody to make the thing perfect—^Laura, 
sing us a song! ” 

“ Sing you asleep, you mean, you incorrigible-” 

" There, that will do; don’t become vituperative, you 
termagant,” interrupted her husband. “Annie, dear, 
gentle cousin Annie, warble forth something romantic 

with your angel-voice, do, and I’ll say you’re- ” 

"What?” inquired Annie. | 

“A regular stunner!” was the reply. | 

“ And if tlie epithet be at all appropriate it clearly 
proves me unqualified for the office,” returned Annie, 
smiling, “ so you really mnst hold roe excused.” 

“ Tiien the long and short of the matter is that the 
duty devolves upon me,” rejoined Charley, and, ' 
slowly raising himself into a half sitting, half kneeling j 
attitude, he placed himself at his wife’s feet, after the i 
fashion of those very interesting cavaliers who do the j 
romantic on the covers of sealimenial semgs; then hav- : 
ing played an inaudible prelude upon a supposititious j 
guitar, he placed one hand upon his heart, and extendiug 
the other in a theatrical attitude towards the boatman, 
began 

“Gondolier, row--0!” 
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when, having cx1cm|)orai ily parodied life first verse of 
tliat popular melody, he was beginning the second 
with:— 

“ Ain’t this here go —” 

Qlorious oh—o-” 

when the prow of the gondola struck against the steps 
where they were to land, with so sharp a jerk as to 
pitch the singer on his hands and knees, and effectually 
check his vocalizing. After discharging the boatman, 
they proceeded a short distance along the bank of the 
canal, and then turned down a narrow lane, or alley, 
leading to the square of St. Mark. In this Leicester 
was annoyed to perceive knots of disreputable-looking 
men, talking rapidly, or hurrying along with eager 
gestures, towards the square; finding, as thcyadvanced, 
that the crowd became thicker, Leicester paused, ir¬ 
resolute whether or not to proceed. 

“ Surely wc had better turn back,” urged Laura; 
" I should not be afraid if wc were alone, for I know 
i you could take care of me, but ——and she glanced 
i towards Annie, who, although she said nolhing, had 
j turned very pale, and clung u'ith convulsive energy to 
1 her cousin’s arm- Charles looked back, and to his 
I utter dismay perceived that the crowd behind hml 
been increased by a fresh accession of numbers, and 
i that their retreat was effectually cut off. 

'• There is nothing remaining for us but to keep on,” 

' he said; “the stream of people appeare, fortunalcly, 
to be going our way, and all wc can do is to go with 
' it: I dare say they are too much eugro.ssed by ilieir 
own affairs to trouble tlicir beads about us. Wliat- 
ever occurs, don’t lot go my arm, either of you;—it 
is rather disagreeable, certainly, but there is nnthiiig 
to be really afraid of, and we .shall reach home in five 
minutes.” 

Hoping these assertions, in regard to ilio truth of 
which he was himself somewhat sccplicid, might 
suffice to reassure his compauions, Leicester con¬ 
tinued his coarse, occasioualiy annoyed by the 
])ressurc of the crowd, but not otherwise molested 
till they reached the square of Saint Mark. Here 
the sight that awaited them was by no means en¬ 
couraging ; the whole s))aec was tilled with a dense 
crowd of the lowest rabble of Venice; who, many of 
I them the worse for liq\mr, appeared in a state of 
I considerable excitement, and filled the air with 
mingled shouts, cries, and curses. To pass safely 
{ through such an assembly, with liis attention divided 
between bis two charges, appeared next to impossible, 
and thoroughly perplexed, Charles Ijcicester paused, 
unable to deeide whether it were belter to advance or 
attempt to retrace their steps. As he thus poudered, 
a rush of people forced them forward, and they found 
themselves completely hemmed in by the crowd, while 
from the pressure of those around them, Laura and 
Annie experienced the greatest difficulty in retaining 
I their grasp of Charley’s arm. Still no personal 
; incivility was offered them, and Leicester began to 
hope they might gradually make their way across the 
square without actual danger, when a cry from Annie 
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convinced him of his cn-or. The cause of her alarm 
was as follows;— 

One of that industrious fraternity, ^Bomc members 
of whicb arc to be met with in every large city,) 
whose principles in regard to the rights of property 
are rcprehensibly lax, attracted by the sparkling of a 
valuable brooch in Annie’s shawl, conceived the op¬ 
portunity too good to be lost; accordingly, pressing 
close to her. ho made a snatch at the ornament, seizing 
it so rudely as to tear open the shawl, and partially 
drag it from her shoulders. As, alarmed by her cry, 
Charles turned to discover its cause, a tall figure 
sprang forward, and wrested his spoil from the robber, 
flinging liim off at the same time with such force that 
he staggered and fell; then addressing Leicester, the 
stranger said in a deep stern voice, each accent of 
which thrilled through Annie’s very soul;— 

“Make for the church steps,—think only of pro¬ 
tecting Mrs. Leicester.— I will be answerable for this 
lady’s safety.” 

Then Annie was conscious that her shawl was 
replaced and carefully wrapjied round her, and she 
felt herself half-led, half-carried forward by one before 
wliose resistless strength all obstacles seemed, as it 
were, to melt away. How they passed tlirough that 
yelling, maddened crowd, she never knew, but ere she 
had well recovered from her first alarm at the riifiian’s 
attack, she found herself placed on the steps of St. 
Mark’s Cliurch, her back leaning against a column, 
and the tall dark figure of her preserver standing statue- 
like beside her, in such a position ns to screen her 
from the pressure of the crowd. Involuntarily she 
glanced up at his features; hidden by the coal collar 
and slouched hat, the only portion of Iiis face that 
remained visible was the tip of a l)Iaek moustache, 
the proud arelicd nostril, and the cold stony gaze of 
two fierce black eyes, fixed ujwn her as though they 
w'ould f>icrcc her very soul. It w'as a look to 
hamit her to her dying day, and worse than all, xh . 
understood it! ]n a moment, the tnilh fln.shed upon j 
her. Ho loved her! ho knew she was about to 
miifry his bitterest enemy, and now he hated her:— 
poor Annie, if mental agony could kill, that instant 
she had died. Ijcwis, thou art bitterly avenged ! 

“ Wliat is the next move P ” inquired Leicester, 
coming up with his arm round his wife’s waist, and 
his hat cmslied into the shape of a biffin. 

“ Wait here for a few minutes,” returned Lewis, 

“ the crowd is already dispersing in the direction of 
the Arsenal.” 

" The Arsenal, what do they want tlicrc?” inquhed j 
Leicester. I 

“ To waylay Marinovilch, as lie leaves the place, j 
and murder him,” returned Lewis in a stern whisper, 

“ but be has boon warned of their design, and will of 
course take mnwmi’cs to ensure liis safety.” 

“ Pleasant all this!” muttered Leicester, taking off 
his injured hat and endeavouring in some degree to 
restore its original shape; “ here’s a case of wanton 
destruction, glad it is not my head all the same, now, 
the coast seems pretty clear, suppose we move on. * 


I 
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Coldly and silently Lewis resumed his office of 
guardian: the space iutervenuig between St. Mark’s 
Church and the Palazzo Giassini was passed in safety, 
and they stood within the court-yard of Leicester’s 
dwelling. Charley laid his hand on Lewis’s shoulder, 

“ You will come in ? ” ho said, “ you are hot and 
tired, and require refreshment—a glass of wine P ” 

Lewis shook ids head. 

" It is impossible,”’ he replied coldly; then adding, 
" I am happy to have bwn of use to — to Mrs. 
Leiecster and yourself,” he raised his hat slightly to 
Annie and turned to depart; recollecting however that 
he still held in his hand the brooch wliich he had 
rescued from the ruffian’s clutches, he paused with the 
intention of giving it to Laura; but Laura had caught 
sight of " Tariey's " curly head peeping out at her, 
and actuated by a sudden impulse of maternal aifectiou, 
or for some other reason which we shall not attempt 
to fathom, she had tripped of in the directiou of her 
self-willed offspring. Leicester was slowly following 
■her, ail his faculties apparently engrossed by a second 
attempt to reform his outraged hat. Lewis and Annie 
were left therefore virtually alone. Advancing towards 
her with an expression of coimtcnance so cold and im¬ 
movable that every feature might have been carved in 
marble, Lewis began,— 

“ 1 beg pardon, I had forgotten to return your 
brooch.” 

It was the first lime that morning he had personally 
addressed her, and his doing so appeared to break the 
spell which had kept her silent; she look the brooch 
from him, murmuring some indistinct words of thanks, 
then gaining courage as she proceeded, she glanced at 
him appealingly, saying,— 

“ flange as this meeting is, I am sure I cannot be 
mistaken,—^Mr. Arundel, have you quite forgotten 
me? ” 

As she uttered these words a kind of spasm passed 
across Lewis’s face, and for a moment he appeared 
afraid to trust himself to speak; recovering, however, 
.be replied in tbc same gold measured tone wliicb he 
had used throughout the adventure ; 

“ No, Miss Grant, I (and he laid an emphasis on the 
pronoun so light, that a casual observer would not 
■have detected it, and yet which shot a pang through 
Annie’s hcai-t, that caused her colour to come and 
go and her limbs to tremble,} do not forget so 
quickly.” « 

Unable to meet Ins glance, which she felt was 
fixed upon her, and scarcely conscious, in her agita¬ 
tion, of what jsho was saying, Annie faltered out,— 

“ You will give my father an opportunity of thank¬ 
ing you, 1 hope; he will, 1 cannot doubt, that is, we 
shall all be gl^ to renew our intimacy with so old a 
friend.” 

Lewis paused ere he could trust himself to reply. 
Her evident emotion, the earnestness of hrr manner, 
half timid, half imploring, tended to soothe his 
wounded spirit and disarm bis wrath; but Ihe vision 
of the morning, in which he had seen her clinging 
to Lord Belleficld’s arm and smiling upon liim, was 


too fresh in hi recollection, and the demon of pride 
and jealousy still plained full dominion over him. 

“ You must pardon me,” he said, “ 1 will reserve 
my visit to General Grant, till I can congratulate him 
on bis daughter’s wedding.” Then raising his hat cere¬ 
moniously, lie bowed to her, and was gone! 

(To to oonliaaei.) 

SCENE ON THE COAST OE MALABAR. 

On looking at this beautiful picture we realize all the 
vaunted luxuriance of Indian vegetation, wliich tbroas 
into the shade that of the colder north. The little 
shrine upon the soa-sliorc, overhung by lofty trailing 
foliage—the graceful forms of the dusky daughters of 
India—and the white birds flitting across the gorgeous 
gloom of the verdure, compose a scene over which 
the eye wanders with something of that intoxication 
produced by the climate and scenery from which the 
subject is borrowed. 

__4 - 

COMBINATIONS AND STRIKES. 

pKEVions to the year 1824, the mere net on tlic 
part of workmen of combining to niisc tbeir wages 
was a ]muis]iablc offence, and had repeatedly been 
made tlic subject of trial and pnnisbnicnt both in 
England and Scot land. A very strong feeling, how¬ 
ever, began to pervade llic minds of the oomuiuiiily, | 
that the attempt lo enforce the provisions of the | 
Combination Act did infinitely more barm than good, | 
and tliat all siicli attempts, wlictlicr politic or not, were 
abortive, for experience bad proved that it was beyond 
the power of legislation to prevent the open or covert 
union of workmen. The subject was brought before 
parliament in 1S23, and in the following year Air. 
Hume brought in a bill wliich swept at once about 
thirty statutes from tbc statute book, and legalized 
ample combination on tbc part both of masters and 
workmen, subject only to certain restraints in I lie 
event of violence or intimidation being proved agaiii.st 
the members of tbc combination, or ponsons employed 
by them. On tbc repeal of tbc combination acts, tbc 
operatives, as yet untaught by experience, rejoiced in 
tbc belief that the principal cause of low wages was 
at length removed, and that they were now able to 
secure to themselves what they conceived to be an 
adequate remuneration for their labour, and a justi¬ 
fiable control over the proceedings of their employers. 
Accordingly Trades Unions were extensively formed 
tlirougbout all the monufactaring districts in tbc 
country, and attempts were mode to organize a 
National Association, for the protection of labour, 
composed of an aggregation of trades unions, and 
liaving for its sole object the prevention of a redac¬ 
tion of wages. As might have been expected, these 
associations wholly failed to realize the expectations 
of tlieir founders, and the numerous strikes to which 
they gave rise exercised the most disastrous influence 
on the welfare of the working classes. The ruinqns 
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oonseqncnces of these strikes, especially in Man¬ 
chester, Bradford, I’restou, and Glasgow, broke up 
not a few of the trades nnious, and for a time deterred 
their members from a repetition of such unavailing 
attempts to improve their condition. But a new ge¬ 
neration has arisen, who have had no experience of 
these evils. The lessons which the past history' of 
combinations leaches, appear to be in a great measure 
forgotten. Bnsk trade, good wages, and cheap bread 
have obliterated the recollection of the sufferings 
produced by former unavailing struggles to prevent 
tlie payment of labour from finding its natural level. 
Strikes and rumours of strikes once more furnish the 
themes of discussion among our operatives. The 
engine-drivers and firemen on the North Western 
Railway have on two occasions tlireatcued a simul¬ 
taneous abandonment of their work. The colliers 
and miners have in various plaees struck for higher 
wages, and the newspapers arc filled with accounts of 
strikes among the sailors, and of the riots caused by 
their violent attempts to liinder others from occupying 
the situations which they have abandoned. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it cannot be an unprofitable or un¬ 
reasonable inquiry,—How far combinations and strikes 
arc fitted to gain the ends which their promoters have 
in view, and what arc the effeots whicli they must 
produce on the ultimate welfare of the working 
classes themselves ? 

Combinations among workmen arc formed merely 
for t he purpose of raising or keeping up the price of 
labour. Arc they fitted, tlicii, to gain this object ? 
Economical science and experience alike answer in 
the negative. Tlic rate of wages depends on the 
proportion between capital and populatioti, or in other 
words, on the extent of the fund for the mainlenaucc 
of labour, compared with the number of labourers to 
be maintained. So long as the number of workmen 
goes hand in hand with the fund for their support, 
the condition of the working classes remains un¬ 
changed. If population should increase, while the 
capital which supports it is stationary, the workmen 
begin to experience more and more difficulty in getting 
employment, and when they do get work, arc obliged 
j to accept of a less remuneration for their services. If, 

■ on tlie contrary, circulating capilal still remaining the 
same, the number of labotirers were to diminisli, or if 
capilal should increase, while the number of labourers 
remained the same. It is clear the cfTcct will be reversed 
—employment will become more abundant, and wages 
will rise. The principle which regulates the remune¬ 
ration of labour is thus graphically stated by one of 
the speakers in the popular talc called “ The Man¬ 
chester Strike.” 

“ ‘ When Adam was some h undred years old, lie said 
to Eve, “ Stay you here and spin with the women, 
while I go yonder and set my men to delve. Come, 
my good follows, work hard and you shall have your 
shares.” “ And pray, sir,” said the men," what arc wc 
to" live upon while our fruit and vegetables are 
growing?” “Why,” says Adam, "instead of my 
sharing the fruit with yon wlien it is grown, suppose you 


take your portion in advance. It may be a convenience 
to you, and it is all the same thing to me.” So the 
men looked at the ground, and calculated how much 
digging and other work there would bo, and then 
named their demand, not a silver money with King 
George’s head upon it, but food, clothing, and tools.’ 

‘“Then at harvest,’ observed Gibson, ‘the whole 
produce belonged to Adam.’ ' 

“ ‘Of course the commodity was made up, like all 
commodities, of capital and labour. Adam’s capital 
and the men’s labour.* * * Well, Adam and his men 
expected to get ns much by their crop as would pay 
for their subsistence and their toil, and this much the 
men asked, and Adam was willing to give, and a fair 
surplus remained over for himself. So they made 
their bargain, and ho bought their share of the com¬ 
modity, and had to himself all the flax and other 
things that his produce exchanged for in the market. 
And so that season passed off, aud all were contented.’ 

“‘And what happened next season, sir?’ 

“‘Next season twice the number of men came to 
ask work in the same plot of ground. Adam told 
them that he had very little more wages to pay away 
than he had the year before; so that if they all 
wanted to work under him they must be content with 
little more than half what each had formerly earned. 
They agreed, and submitted to be rather pinched; 
but they hoped it would be only for a time, as it was 
a very line harvest indeed, so much labour having 
been spent upon it, aud tlicrc being a fine profit into 
Adam’s pocket. But four times the number of 
labourers appeared next year; so that, notwithstanding 
I lie increase of capilal, each had not so much as onc- 
lliird the original wages; and the men grew very 
cross, and their wives very melancholy. But how 
could Adam lielp it P’ 

“ * Why did not llie men carry their labour else- 
wliere ?’ asked Black, contemptuously. 

“ ‘ Why do you go on spinning for Mortimer and 
Howe when Elliot pays Iiighcr wages ?’ 

“ ‘ Because nobody is taking on new hands; I cau’t 
get work.’ 

“ ‘ Well, nobody was taking on new hands in Adam’s 
neighbourhood; all the caiiital was already employed.’ ” 

Tlic price of labour is governed by tlie same law 
which regulates the price of all otlicr commodities,— 
the proportion which the supply bears to the demand. 
There is a certain quantity work to be done, and a 
certain number of hands to do it; if there be much 
work and comparatively few hands, wages will rise; if ; 
little work and an excess of hands, wages will fall. 

It is self-evident that combinations and strikes cannot 
alter this law. They can neither increase capital, nor 
diminish population; and, therefore, it is utterly im¬ 
possible, in the very nature of things, that they ever 
can procure a permanent rise of wages. Not only 
so, as their tendency is to diminish rather than to 
increase the wealth or capital of the country, their 
effect must be to leave less—not niorc—for the mmn- 
i tenanoe of labour than previously existed. "Wben & \\ 
strike takes place, the capiial of tbc master is for llio 
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time locked up. All liia miicliinerj aud the raw 
material of liis goods, on which he has expended large 
sums of money, cease to bring liim any return, ifis 
rent and taxes are still to pay, to say nothing of the 
injury which the delicate moving parts of metallic 
mechanisms sustain by inaction in our humid climate. 
There are some manufactories in which the interest 
on sunk capital amounts to from 5,000/. to 10,000/. 
per .aminm. If we add to this interest that of the 
profit fairly resulting to the masters from the em¬ 
ployment of their capital, the loss to the workmen of 
their wages, and the injury inflicted on trade by the 
customers’ resorting to other markets and never re¬ 
turning, we may form some estimate of the vast 
extent to which the wealth of the country is injured 
by strikes among operatives. Those strikes cannot 
lesson the number of workmen, but they lesson the 
amount of capital to be divided among them, and, 
consequently, must diminish the share which falls to 
each. It has, accordingly, been found that at the 
close of a protracted strike tlic turn-out workmen have 
been obliged to accept of a lower rate of wages than 
they were offered at the commencement of the strike. 

Experience has shown that strikes arc rarely suc¬ 
cessful, but even if they were so, they would defeat 
their own ends. The first effect of an increase of 
wages by such means would of course be a rise in the 
price of the article which the workmen were engaged 
in manufacturing. Now it is well known, that a very 
slight increase m the j)rice of an article causes a 
decided decrease in its consumption. Our manu¬ 
facturers arc now maiutaiiiiug a keen competition with 
those of other countries, aud it requires incessant 
diligence and the most cordial oo-oiicration of em¬ 
ployers and employed to enable them to maintain their 
ground against the increasing skill and activity of 
foreign competitors. A slight increase in the price of 
their goods would enable the manufacturers of othcr 
countries to meet them in markets of which they have 
now the exclusive possession, and would drive them 
altogether from markets of which they have at present 
a share. As a matter of course, the demand for our 
manufactures in the foreign market would diminish, 
and the warcrooms of our manufacturers would be 
glutted with goods for which no outlet could be found. 
If, therefore, the operatives could succeed in raising 
their wages by means of combinations, they would 
themselves be among the nrst to feel the disastrous 
effects in the stagnation of trade and the consequent 
diminution of wages. 

Some of the Trades Unions appear to have dis¬ 
covered that the rate of wages depends on the pi’O- 
porlion which the number of labourers bears to the 
fund for their support; but instead of leading them 
to see the futility of combinations for keeping up the 
price of labour, this has only induced them to proceed 
further in the wrong path, and to add injustice to im¬ 
policy. Li not a few of these Unions it is a rule that 
no roaster shall bo permitted to take more than a 
certain number of apprentices. In some trades in 
Dublin no master, whatever may be the extent of his 


trade, is permitted to take more than four apprentices. 
Ill the articles of the Association of Operative Cotton 
Spinners in Glasgow, there is the following regula¬ 
tion :—“This Association binds and obliges every one 
of its members to refrain from instructing any indi¬ 
viduals in the art of spinning except sueb as are 
sons or brothers of a spinner who may have been or 
is at prescut a member of this Association.” 

Respecting these rules, we may state, in the first 
place, that they arc clearly illegal; and, secondly, that 
they arc in the highest degree unjust, both to the 
persons who are prohibited from learning the trade, 
and to the public at large. Every man has an un¬ 
doubted right to follow whatever profession or trade 
he may thmk fit, and it is the grossest tyranny for 
any pereou to presume to say to his fellow-men, that 
they shall not be permitted to Icarii bis trade, lest by 
so doing they should lower the rate of bis wages. 
If every trade were to follow this plan, (and one trade 
has as much right to do so as another,) the result 
would be that a very largo number of persons would 
bo prevented from learning any method of earning 
their bread, and W'ould therefore be ell her starved 
outright or compelled to depend for subsistence on 
the precarious bounty of others. But as it is im¬ 
possible for every trade to carry this plan inlo ope¬ 
ration, it is obvious that those who do inflict a grievous 
wrong on the workmen of other trades—that every 
youlh who is prevented by these regulations from 
learning the trade which he prefers, is robbed of liis 
rights, aud that nii absolute, unmitigated wrong is 
iufliclcd on the public besides. 

Another highly objectionable regulation of Trades 
Unions is that which fi.xcs the minimum of wages, 
that is, a rale below which not only no member of 
the Union, but uo person nhatceer, shall work for any 
niasler. Whatever may be the iiiteution of this regula¬ 
tion, its obvious effect is to discourage everything like 
talent aud industry, and to give a premium on in¬ 
dolence and stupidity. Suppose that there arc in a 
particular shop workmen of different degrees of .skill 
aud application, so that some are worth 30*. a-wcek, 
some 23s., some only 15*.; if the minimum of wages be 
fixed, say at 20*. a-wcek, is it not plain to the inennust 
capacity that the sum which the master is compelled 
to pay to the idle aud unskilful workman above what 
he -deserves must necessarily be deducted from the 
wages of the intelligent and industrious workman? So 
far iudeed is the system carried of depressing the 
expert and diligent operatives, that taskwork is con¬ 
demned by some of the Unions in Ireland, ns an 
unmitigated robbery of the rights of others, and the 
following most extraordinary rule is in some places 
one of their fundamental laws;—" Should any member 
of this society be known to boast of liis superior 
ability, as to cither the quality or the quantity of the 
work he can do, either in public or private company, lie 
shall pay a line of 2*. 6«/. or bo expelled the society.” 
The necessary effect of these regulations is to keep 
down the able, industrious, and skilful among the 
operatives themselves, to the level of the lowest and 
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most wortMcss and least efficient members of the 
confraternity. Let a workman be ever so deserving, 
his employer has not tlie means of rewarding his 
merit, for the rules of the association compel him to 
pay equally individuals whose labour may not be half 
BO VEduable; so that the real effect of this regnlation 
is to take a considerable weekly allowance out of the 
pockets of clever, skilful workmen, and to put it into 
those of all the blockheads aud bunglers connected 
with tlic confederacy. Were matters in their natural 
state, masters wonld find it their interest to reward 
meritorious workmen in proportion to the value of 
their services, and to pay others of an opposite cha¬ 
racter only according to their deserts. What the one 
class would thus lose would be transferred to the 
other; talent and industry would have fair play, aud 
sober attentive individuals would have a prospect of 
rising to competence, if not to wealth; but instead of 
this, the combination system puts all upon a level— 
superior merit is neither recognised nor remunerated, 
and every stimulus to industrious exertion is at once 
blunted. The system, then, is neither more nor less 
than a tax upon activity and skill, in order that in¬ 
dolence and stupidity may be maintained at an unjust 
rate of payment. In this point of view alone the 
injury inilicted upon the deserving class of operatives 
themselves, is a far more serious matter than they 
arc generally aware of. 

Tlie principles of economical science demonstrate 
that Trades lJuions cannot, in the nature of things, 
pcrmaucully gain the end for which they are formed, 
and the history of combinations aud strikes bears un- 
c.piivocal testimony to the same truth. One of their 
most frecpicnt results has been to cause the removal 
of factories to other situations, where the proprietors 
may be free from the improper control of their men. 
Of this it would be easy to give many instances. The 
combinations in Nottinghamshire of persons under 
the name of Luddites drove a great number of lace 
frames from that district, aud caused establishments 
to be formed in Devonshire. The increase of the 
silk trade at Manchester is partly owing to its migra¬ 
tion from Macclcslield, which is much depopulated in 
consequence of the restriction placed on labour by 
the Unions. Norwich has suflered the same evil. 
“ The business of calico printing,” says a gentleman 
well acquainted with the subject, “which has long been 
carried on in Belfast, w'as taken from it in consequence 
of the combination of the men engaged in it. The 
manufacturer who had embarked his capital in the 
trade sold off his materials, and the result was that 
107 families were thrown out of bread. In the town 
of Bandon, a cotton factory was established, which 
was like to give employment to many persons in that 
neighbourhood. The proprietor fitted up his machinery, 
and Jiad received several orders; when that was known 
to the workmen, they turned ont for higher wages. 
The proprietor remained long enough to complete the 
orders he had got, but then gave up the business, and 
thus that neighbourhood lost an outlay in wages of 
11,000/. or 12,000/. With respect to the city of 


Dublin, on a moderate estimate, wages to the amount 
of 600,000/. a-ycar were withdrawn from it in the 
manufacture of almost eveiy article of consumption. 
In the foundry trade alone, not less than 10,000h was 
sent out of Dublin, which would have been retained if 
the system of combination did not exist. Not very 
long ago there were four shipbuilders in extensive 
business in Dublin; there is at present not one; the 
trade had been removed to Drogheda, and to Belfast. 
What was the cause of this ? It was that when there 
was any business so as to give employment to the 
workmen, they at once turned out for higher wages. 
Other instances have occurred where still greater in¬ 
jury has been produced by the removal of a portion 
of the skill and capital of the country to a foreign 
land. Such was the case at Glasgow, as stated in 
the Fourth Parliamentary lleport respecting artisans 
and machinery. One of the partners hi au extensive 
cotton factory, fettered and annoyed by the constant 
inlcrfcrenee of his workmen, removed to the stale of 
New York, where he re-established his machiuery; 
and tlius afforded to a rival community, already for¬ 
midable to our trade, at once a )>atfcrn of our best 
machinery, aud an example of the best methods of 
using it. 

Strikes have also led in many instanocs to the sn- 
perseding of hand labour by machines. It was the 
strikes among the Manchester spinners from 1821; to 
1831, especially the great strike in the latter year, 
which induced several of the manufacturers, who 
were afraid of theii business being driven to other 
countries, to make application to the celebrated 
machinists, Messrs. Sharpe & Co. of Manchester, and to 
request them to direct the inventive talents of their 
partner, Mr. Huberts, to the construction of a self¬ 
acting mulc,inurdcr to emancipate the tradcfromgolling 
slavery and impending ruin. Under the assurances of 
the most liberal encouragement in the adoption of 
his invention, Mr. Huberts suspended his professional 
pursuits as an engineer, and set his fertile genius to 
construct a spinning automaton. In the coui’se of a 
few months, he produced a machine called the " self¬ 
acting mule,” wliioh performed the work of the hcad- 
spiniicrs so much better than they could do it them¬ 
selves, as to leave them no chance agaimst it, and which 
was introduced into the factories as rapidly os the 
patentees could execute the orders with which they 
were immediately overwhelmed. 

Another example of the same kind is mentioned 
by Dr. Ure, in his “ Philosophy of Manufactures.” 
"The elegant art of calico-printing,” he says, “which 
embodies in its operations the most elegant problems 
of chemistry as well as mechanics, had been for a long 
period the sport of foolish journeymen, who turned 
the liberal means of comfort it furnished them into 
weapons of warfare against their employere and the 
trade itself. They were, in fact, by their delirious com¬ 
binations, plotting to kill the goose which laid the 
golden eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly off 
to a foreign land, where it might live without 
molestation. In the snirit of Egyptian taskmasters. 
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the operative printers dictated to the mannfacturcr 
the number and quality of the apprentices to be 
admitted into the trade, the hours of their own 
labour, and the wages to be paid them. At length 
capitalists sought deliverance from the intolerable 
boud.age in tho resonrees of science, and were 
speedily reinstated in their legitimate dominion of the 
head over the inferior members. The four-colour and 
five-colour machines which now render calico-printing 
an unerring and expeditious process, arc mounted in 
ail great establishments. It was under the high 
pressure of the same despotic confederacies, that self¬ 
acting apparatus for executing the dyeing and rinsing 
operations have been devised. 

The croppers of the West Hiding of Yorkshire, 
and the hecklers or flax-dressers, can unfold “a talc 
of woe” on this subject. Their earnings exceeded 
those of most mechanics, but the frequency of strikes 
among them, and the irregularities in their hours and 
times of working, compelled masters to substitute 
machinery for their manual labour. Their trades, in 
couseqncnce, have been in great measure superseded. 
Similar examples must have presented themselves to 
all who are familar with the details of our manu¬ 
factories, but these may suillcc to illustrate one of 
the most common results of combinations. 

IVhen the nature of the work is such that it Is not 
possible to remove it, or to substitute machinery for 
manual labour, the proprietors arc more exposed to 
injury from combinations among workmen; bnt even 
in these cases, when the strike has been general, the 
masters have alnmst invariably been successful in the 
contest. A volume might be filled with an account 
of the injuries which unsuccessful strikes luive in¬ 
flicted on the working classes. In 1810, a strike 
took place in Manchester and the neighbourhood, by 
which 30,000 persons employed in cotton spinning 
went out of employment. I'or a considerable time, 
they received assistance to the amount of 1,5001. a- 
wcek—all was unavailing. At tho end of four 
months, after their funds were totally exhausted, and 
the turn-out workmen reduced to the greatest misery, 
the struggle ceased without having in any one 
particular accomplished the object of the unionists. 
Some of the men were even glad to accept employ¬ 
ment, not at their old wages, but at hal/' those wages. 
In 1829, another strike t%ok place at Manchester, 
which threw 10,000 persons out of work for six 
months. The result is thus described by a workman 
in his evidence before the Factory Commission,— 
“ The consequence was, that at the end of six months 
they came into work again at reduced leages.” Few 
strikes have been more extensively supported than the 
celebrated Bradford turn-out of 1825-26. Before the 
strike for an advance, 14,000 persons, in the town and 
neighbourhood of Brad'ford, entered their names as 
approving of the plan, and willing to act upon it. 
Contributions from 152 places enabled the struggle 
to be kept np for two months. What was the 
result ? At the end of that time, the men returned 
to work at loicer toag» than before. It is melancholy 


to discover, from the notices to their brethren at a 
distance, the -poverty in which the turn-out left the 
people. They beg to be excused contributing iu their 
turn. "The Bradford workmen are at the present 
time utterly incapable of relieving any other class of 
workmen; hundreds of them cannot get bread, and 
few of the remainder anything else.” “ Melmicholy 
ns all this is,” it has been justly said, "it is far 
from surprising when it is seen how money goes during 
a strike. In the first place, the waste of inaintaiuing 
many thousand people for ten months in idlene-ss, is 
frightful when their future support actually depends 
on there being no waste. At Bradford, the sum thus 
expended was £14,431, so when they returned to their 
work there was all that, and whatever increase their 
labour might have added to it, the less to pay wages 
with. How should the masters raise their wages ?” 

But even this expenditure was less vexatious in its 
wastefulness than some which belongs like a curse to 
a strike. It is a hard thing for a man to see his 
children’s maintenance frittered away in upholding 
expenses such as the following:— 

Meat, drink, and lodging of Delegates 
from various parts of the kiugaom . £240 16 11 
Travelling expenses of Delegates from 

Bradford. 286 14 11 

Expenses of Committees. 466 9 10 

Stationery, newspapers, ailvcrtisements 345 8 9 

I’ostagfc and carriage of parcels .... 43 15 11 

Loss by bad bank-notes. 11 1 0 

This is by no means a solitary case. In the state¬ 
ment of tho expenditure of the Mechanics’ Union of 
Glasgow, for a single half-year, more than 51. is 
cluirgcd for drink, and half of tho whole expenditure 
(95/.) is heaped togctlicr in such a way as wholly to 
prevent a proper investigation of tho manner in which 
the money was spent. The half-yearly report of the 
expenses of the Newcastle Mechanics’ Union contains 
the following items;— 

Club and Committee liquor.£'4 C 0^ 

Painting President’s chair. 0 4 0 

New top and side curtains for President’s 

chair. 2 1 ll-i 

It is lamentable to Ihink that the wages of the 
workmen, instead of increasing the comforts of them¬ 
selves and families, are sometimes consumed in such 
absurd charges as putting new curtains to their pre¬ 
sident’s chair. One of the members of the Gilders’ 
Trades Union says in a published letter, “ It has been 
deemed expedient in times past to govern our little 
trade by secrecy, the mass of the members only having 
to pay, but ask no questions as to the appropriation of 
tho money.” Doubtless there seem to be very good 
reasons why tho committees of the Trades Unions 
should not like questions to be asked respecting the 
appropriation of the money. We have before us a 
statement of the half-yearly expenses of all the lodges 
of the Union of Mechanics in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland; in all of them the charge for committee liquor 
is a large, and in some the chief item in the accounts, 
so that we may apply to tho Unionists literally the 
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words of the prophet," He that eamctli wages earnelh 
wages to put it into a bag with holes.” 

Towards the close of the year 183G, there was au 
extensive and very disastrous strike of the operative 
cotton spinners of Preston, which was productive of 
an appalling amount of misery and crime. The main 
reosonfor thediscontentwas that the spinners of Bolton 
had higher wages, but on the other hand it was alleged ' 
that the Bolton prices rose and fell with the times, 
whereas the Preston prices were fixed, and were in 
the aggregate or long run as advantageous for the 
regulw workman. Be this as it may, a union which 
had formerly existed commenced operations for raising 
the wages of the spinners, and made a simultaneous 
demand on all the musters for the Bolton list of 
prices. Tliis was refused, but an' offer was made to 
the spinners of au advance of ten per cent, on their 
gross earnings, or about 3s. per week, on condition 
that they would detach themselves from the Union. 
This offer was in many iustnuccs accepted by in¬ 
dividual spinners, but the council of the Union, 
assuming the right to return an answer in tlic name of 
tlic wliole body, rejected the offer of the masters, and 
renewed their demand of the “ Bolton List of Prices,” 
unaccompanied by any condition relative to the Union. 

To theso terms the masters refused to accede, and 
on Monday morning, the 7th of November, the 
spinners discontinued their attendance, and the fac¬ 
tories were closed. At the time of the turn-out, the 
operatives of Preston engaged in cotton-spinning 
amounted to 8,500 persons. Of this number it may 
be said that only GGO (that is, the whole of the 
spinners,) voluntarily left their work, the greater part 
of the remaining 7,840 being thereby thrown out of 
employment. After standing out for three mouths, 
and suffering the greatest extremities, they were com¬ 
pelled to accept of the terms which the masters had 
offered before the strike commenced, and besides, to 
sign a declaration to the effect that they would not at 
any future time, while in their service, become members 
of any Union or combination of workmen. 

The following estimate was made of the direct 
pecuniary loss to all classes of operatives in conse¬ 
quence of the turn-out:— 

Total loss of wages during the 

strike. £57,210 0 0 

The loss to the masters, being 
three months’ interest of 
£800,000, some of which 
being sunk capital was not 
only unproductive, but was 
taking harm from being ren¬ 
dered useless, was estimated 

at.. 45,000 0 0 

And the loss sustained by the 
shop-keepers from loss of 
business, bad debts, &c. ... 4,980 0 0 

Making the total loss to the 

town and trade of Preston, in ——- 

this unavailing struggle.... £107,190 0 0 


While the turn-out lasted, the operatives generally 
wandered about the streets without auy definite object. 
75 persons were brought before the magistrates, and ! 
convicted of drunkenness and disorderly conduct; 12 
were imprisoned or held to bail for assaults, or iuti- 
midations; about 20 young females became prosti¬ 
tutes; three persons arc believed to have died of 
starvation, and not less than 5,000 must have suffered 
long and severely from hunger and cold. In almost 
every family, the greater part of the wearing apparel 
and household furniture was pawned. In nine cases 
out of ten, considerable arrears of rent were due, and 
out of the sum of l,G00f. deposited in the savings 
bank, by about GO spinners or overlookers, 900/. was 
withdrawn in the course of the three months. Most 
of those ■who could obtain credit got into debt with 
the shopkeepers—^the trade of the town suffered 
severely, many of the small shopkeepers were nearly 
ruined, and a few entirely so. 

In 1834, an extensive combinuliou was established 
among the colliers in Lanarkshire, and the adjoining 
counties of Renfrew and Stirling. During the latter 
six mouths of 1835, and the wliole of 1836, they 
received the extravagant M’ages of thirty-five shillings 
a week, for three days’ work, at four or five hours a day 
only. In the spring of 1837, the iron-masters finding 
that the prices of iron had fallen from 7/. to 4/. 10«. 
per ton, felt themselves under the necessity of reducing 
tlic rate of wages. The terms they offered were that 
the men should work eight hours a day, during five 
days a week, at five shillings a day. These terms 
were immediately rejected, and the whole colliers in 
Lanarkshire, 2,000 in number, struck work, and ve- 
mained unemployed for six months. At the end of 
that time, they were compelled to give in, their place 
Laving in tlie meantime been partly supidied by new 
bauds, chiefly starving weavers, whose numbers ulti¬ 
mately rose to about 800. The loss sustained by the 
colliers, their employers, and the public, in consequence 
of this strike, is estimated at upwards of 600,000/. 

The only other instance we shall adduce is the 
strike of the Glasgow cotton-spinners, M'hich excited 
public attention over the whole country, in consequence 
of the scenes of violence and outrage with which it 
was attended, and the deed of murder which marked 
its close. Previous to 183G, the wages of the 
spinners were from thirty to thirty-five shillings a 
week. In the summer of that year, the spinnrrs 
memorialized their employers for an augmentation of 
wages, in consequence of the rise in the price of 
cotton goods which then took place. To tliis the 
masters agreed, and the wages of tlio spinners were 
raised from thirty-five shilliiq;s to two pounds. In con¬ 
sequence, however, of the alarming stagnation of trade 
in the spring of 1837, prices fell so much tlrat the 
masters found it necessary to propose that wages 
should be restored to their previous rate. This step 
was resolutely opposed by the operatives, who struck 
work in April 1837. The strike continued for a 
period of nearly eighteen weeks, and terminated at 
last by the spinners unanimously agreeing to surren 
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der at discretion. The loss to operatives, masters, 
and shopkeepers, caused by this strike, amounted to 
nearly 200,000/. 

The sufferings endured by the operatives during 
this disastrous strike must have been extreme. To¬ 
wards the close the aliment allowed by the association 
to each man was only eighteen pence a-week. The 
condition of tlie female operatives, the piecers, pickers, 
carders, and reelers, was infinitely worse, for there 
was no fund whatever provided for their maintenance, 
and from the commeucemeul they were thrown upon 
the streets, without either asylum, employment, or 
subsistence. The necessary coirscquence was, that 
crime and immorality increased to a frightful degree, 
and the rapid progress of fever in the city, as well as 
the great increase in the rate of mortality, evinced in 
ait appaling manner how fatal such strikes are to the 
best interests of the labouring poor. 

The object of the operatives engaged in tliesc 
strikes has too often been, by combination and vio¬ 
lence to force up their wages during prosperity, and by 
combination and violence to prevent them from falling 
in adversity, hoping thus to avert from themselves the 
law of nature, and to build up on the foundation of 
intimidation a durable prosperity amidst the fioeting 
changes of human affaii-s. But experience 1ms clearly 
proved that all attempts to raise wages by such means 
are certain in the end to recoil on the heads of those 
engaged in them. The effectual remedy, however, 
for this great social evil, is to be found, not in legis¬ 
lative enactments, but in the diffusion of knowledge 
and of soimd moral and religious principles among 
the mass of the people. Whenever the working 
classes become cunviuced that what is prejudicial to 
tlic rest of the community can never be really bene¬ 
ficial to them,—that to do evil that good may come is 
equally at variance with justice and expediency,—and 
whenever they combine against the future, instead of 
against the masters, and unite to help one another’s 
savings, instead of to waste the eaniiugs of all,—there 
will be an end of ruinous quarrels, to the destruction 
of trade, and the increase ^ crime and immorality, of 
disease and death. 


EAtlX D’ARTIFICE; 

OB, A W'INIEn’s DAY^T MALVEKN. 

Thebe is a certain charm in the feeling of isolation 
when not accompanied by that of loneliness. And it 
is an amusing privilege, being unobserved, to observe 
the habits of the human species in novel circum- 
Btauces. Such are assuredly those of the "water 
cure.” 

Whence that tolling of door-bells at the peep of 
dawn, inhumanly rousing from slumber auticipant 
patients and unsympathizing housemaids? Whence 
tliat huny of bucket-bearing men and women through 
the lanes of a peaceful village f Is fire to be extin¬ 
guished? No—it is water, water, water, not to 
quench the flame of wood; bat to feed the flame of 
life, cooling the fevered, beating the chilled, soothing 


the excited, exciting the torpid, thinning the thick 
blood, thickening the thin, healing old sores and 
evoking new ones, whetting the appetite, and cheating 
it when found, Great are the “ cariosities of common 
water,” as a book of last century styles them, often 
sung, and as often forgotten, for there is nothing new 
under the sun, and the nearest remedy is the most 
overlooked. The simplification of mystery and the 
mystification of simplicity are the two poles of medical 
cruft and valetudinarian fancy. 

Were the wail of each dwelling by an earthquake 
shock laid prostrate, what strange revelations would 
there be! Strange as the peep-show of digestion 
obtained under the lifted fiap of a wounded hero’s 
stoinaoli! Behold the mummies, rivals of Egypt, 
'riiebans scorning spice, in voluntary stillness wrapimd, 
and sodden as they lie, waiting the stem approach of 
w.atery shock ! Behold tho sleeper waked; but to 
court vt ilh shudder and recoil the dread embrace of 
watery wrapper, impending from a spectre’s arms, not 
sheet-enveloped, but sheet-enveloping! Behold the 
Naiadr in hanging folds of white, (it to be planted out 
amid the classic water-works of royal parks! See 
others in water rooted, not in earth, rooted at neither 
end, nor np, nor down; but at the middle doubled like 
the layer of a shrub, save that it courts, and they abhor 
the soil! Or else the Pythian stool, or arched oven, 
compassed or filled with pent-up vapour, where 
stewed hnmanity yields up its woes, and, parboiled 
inlo health, docs, like the blacksmith’s plunged iron, 
hiss water into steam. Hear now the fussy, fretting, 
fiery scrub (as in the currying and wliispiug of a 
liuudred liorse) rccupcrant of heat, reactive even 
unto blood. Tlien see the shivering grasp at victims, 
tlic scandalous iniliclion of internal drowning cold to 
meet external, as classics do of two negations 
compound an affirmation! Alas! this fierce en¬ 
counter of waters from without, and waters from 
within, what chance has life between them ? 

Such ore the esoteric things. The exoteric next. 
What forms be these suddenly swarming forth, mb 
Jove friffido, unilaunelled, uncomfortered, unfurred, 
rushing divergcnl: inlo infinite space, running as dogs 
with acolythic saucepans, jostling in reckless haste, by 
desperate intent impelled, changing the vUl^c peace 
iuto the stir of a metropolis F Is there alarm of war, 
or tide of emigration, or scramble for mammon o’er 
the trampled necks of rivals, selling the soul to find 
the body ? No—’tis caloric. Ob caloric 1 a kingdom 
for reaction! tho getting up of steam in the burst 
boilers of men. A gang they form, not the press-gang 
of former days, but cowpress-gang of those,—not 
dragging to the wave, but from the wave escaped,— 
yet each by fate pursued, in front or else where 
tortured and armed at once with hidden mail, each in 
his sorrow wrapped, each in his bosom bearing not 
secret fire, but water. Nor are other ills awanting 
which can’t be shaken off like watery clout, but must 
bo remedied by dire eruption, those burning mountains 
of the microcosm, wliicb disclose the dying indignation 
of besieged disease. 







A WISTEB’S day at MALVERN. 


As the da; begins, so does it restlessly proceed and 
end. Scarce have the bustled and blown health* 
hunters, reposing on their milk and water, and skim¬ 
ming the last morning’s Times, begun to recover their 
disturbed proprieties, when the horrors of noon come 
relentless on. Sitz, sheet and compress, plunge, 
deep and shallow, scrubbing and gulping ply their 
varied work, while the teaziiig shower and the whelm¬ 
ing douche betrickle and belabour poor humanity, by 
that same power restoring it which wears the rock 
away. Then off to the highway and the hills again! 
See how they run express without an errand! pity 
no errand could be found! Sec how they thread like 
w'caver’s shuttle the steep zig-zag, rising like genii 
into impending mists ! Muscular motion for nought 
but muscular motion’s sake, beginning, end, and 
centre to itself, hunger and heat the suvma bom, 
what unromantic tread-mill work is this f Much to 
be pitied they who could do otherwise. Yet still 
more they who cannot. Side by side with tiic smart 
equipage of squire, or gig of traveller, or team of 
peasant, slowly wheels along the creaking chair of 
paralytic, wreck of long debauchery, of midnight 
iainp-wo”k, or of public toils, smitten by suns in- 
clement, carkiug care, or swift calamity. Or else the 
form emaciate of atrophy or phthisis pulmonal, like an 
escaped inmate of that tomb to which’ it tends with 
rapid strides, though slow its pace on earth. Or 
infant borne by nude or stub, born in its malady, 
deformed and blanched, sadly sedate and ulcerous, 
jogged carelessly along by ringlet-covered nurse, cir- 
cumspicent not circumspect, or brooded over by the 
anxious authoi-s of its life and won. Here the 
pinched visage of the dyspeptic, there the tallowy of 
the dropsical, hero the bloaled check of the licentious, 
there the chiselled pallor of the student, here the 
fading rose of the ball-room, there the wrinkled 
collapse of the dowager. And as the only redeeming 
glimpse of romance in the pieturc, the shy and sober 
spinster sauntering pensively, with crookless pole in 
hand, in style arciulian, a shepherdess without a fl^ck. 

As here, with round unvarying of chop and potato, 
cold water is thrown upon all the festivities of the 
table, so are all postprandial ease and social enjoyment 
cut short, and embittered. The flow of soul, the 
snooze of fire-side comfort, are rudely violated by the 
afternoon’s assault, wherein the uiitimeous loss of 
raiment, the damp appliance and the frigid draft, form 
matter for a tale of sorrow, which the rising moon 
takes up. Who aft cr such a day has heart for stocking 
silk, or neck-cloth white, or evening circle left—all 
that prosenbed,—tea, coffee, cake, icc, lobster and 
liquor, which makes such circles gay P Far rather 
mope at home on bread and water, toasting the shiver¬ 
ing limbs, penning our sorrows to inquiring friends, 
and in fancy spinning out into a dozen the single hour 
of peace vouchsafed from liquid torments. For alas! 
like a prisoner to his cell, turn into bed we must not, 
to consign ourselves to sweet indefinite repose, but to 
be scared with horrid dreams, pledges of early misery 
on the coming mom. Yet through this darkness 


gleams a theory of hope. Aud in this cup of woe is 
health and cure. 

Ilow are these toilers fed ? By what viands are 
hearts, through stomachs, won ? Some put on honour, 
some watched and weighed, too little for the now 
ravenous, too simple for the yet dainty, their diet is 
the flat disappointment of spiceless, heatless monoto¬ 
nous mediocrity, a keeping of the peace by armed 
neutrality. Alas! alas! ye wine, spirit and ole, pepper, 
mustard and cinnamon, sidad and fruit, muffin and 
mancl.ct, coffee, tea, sugar, aud tobacco, lobster aud 
Lazeuby, caper and curry, custard, cake and confection 
venders, well may ye weep! Othello’s occupation’s 
gone. Ye arc the traitors m tlic camp of health, 
sappers and miners indeed, pauderers to the palate, 
de.stroycrs of all within. 

And how are they physicked ? Physic and phy- 
sickers, avaunt! Farewell all moving draughts, dinner 
pills, and evening powders; adieu, calomel and jalap, 
stimulant and tonic, alkali and alterative, acid and 
narcotic. Ye arc made worec than in vain—pure 
evil arc ye all. llcucefortli shall the food-bag be 
sacred to food alone; no more the vehicle of harm to 
other uut’emonstraut members; no more self-sacri¬ 
ficed in treason’s cause. We shall fight underground 
with malady no more; no more expel disease by 
death, or destroy the proximate in tiying to reach the 
remote. All shall be surface work, yet not super¬ 
ficial. Of the two surfaces of man—all that can bo 
rcaclicd without the knife, viz. the inner and intes¬ 
tinal, the outer and cuticular—the former, lesser, 
tenderer, and unseen, shall keep its jubilee—the latter 
shall be hourly viewed. Tlic tunning of the hide, 
w'orsc th.aii school-boy’s, shall exempt the stomach 
from being eaten into holes by drugs. So from 
medere, to heal, shall medication flow and thither tend, 
not by the ” Porto du lllion ” of pharmaceutic exhibi¬ 
tion, but all above board, with no privilege to poison. 

Still, is chemistry a pure black art—science an idle 
dream? No; the theory alomie, the calculus diffe¬ 
rential, shall escape the besom’s sweep. As facts 
yield material for fancy, so may fancy create facts. 
Mind is matter’s lord, and by the minimum of matter 
is materialism sunk to zero. Globules impalfiablc aud 
quiiitcsseiit, tlie Q. E. n. of alchemy, fresli from Sir 
Isaac’s nutslicll, missed by no vision weak, drojiped 
by no nervous hand, captive in no hollow toolli, 
enter with magic spell, as a symbolic delivery of 
matter, where no dose ponderable may—healing by 
influence and first intention—aiding disease as na¬ 
ture’s proper cure, like by like, ns far as body and 
bodiless can be so. Nor, if report tell true, docs the 
mesmeric aura fail to waft its questionable soothiiigs 
over troubled frames, binding with drow.sy spell the 
resigned impersonal, arming the vision to penetrate 
the veil of things unseen, and clothing the will to 
heal with healing power. 

Tlie water-cure does indeed hold out remedy for 
acute disease. But the cure of chronic is its aim and 
boast—the ablution of old corruption, tlie righting of 
perverted function which pleads prescriptive right 











EXTHACTS EROM OLD b6^S. 


For eveiy forai of evil, every phase of symptom, every 
stage of care, changes exhaustless can be rung on 
water; yet not, as with the pills of Morrison, where 
the more you take the better you will feel. To cure 
old ailment in a day is hopeless. The man who 
makes his members suffer long must suffer long for 
them. And yet it seems too hard to buy five years of 
life with five years of washing, and to spend one’s 
days in getting well. For those whose ruin, begun 
with sin, has been perfected with drugs—for tliosc 
wbw minds have burnt their bodies out^—whose 
brains have turned their stomachs, or vice versa —for 
hectic atomy, or nervous atrophy, or latent inflamma¬ 
tion—for skins, outer and inner, strangers to cleanli¬ 
ness, or nursed, as in a hot-house, by warm ablutions 
or hot potations—or for pampered men with morbid 
appetites, swollen bodies, or aching brows—water 
does promise much, and does so not in vain. Yet in 
itself it is a monstrous bore, mid he is a fish out of 
water, indeed, who finds himself thus plunged into 
the midst of it. 


SHEPIlEllD’S VISION. 

In the passing school of lioyal Academicians— 
the contemporaries of Stothard, West, and Lawrence— 
Henry Howard holds a not unhonoured place. His 
forte lay in realizing the fairy creations of the poets. 
Groups of nymphs aud naiads and angels—painted 
fruin beautiful models—luxurious yet decorous, never 
overstepping the modesty required by our English 
lastcs—were the class of subjects with which it was 
his wont to enrich for many years the walls of the 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Of these works, that 
before us is a graceful and favourite specimen. Dian 
in Iicr car, with hosts of atlcndant nymphs—most 
delicately grouped and rendered—form a bright 
apparent vision to the eyes of the happy shepherd 
who is privileged to behold it. The conception aud 
execution arc alike excellent. 


EXTRACTS FROM OLD BOOKS. 

"Consistency is the great character in good parents, 
which impresses children. They may witness much 
temper, but if they sec their father ' keep the even 
tenor of his way,’ his imperfe^ons will be understood 
and allowed for as reason opens. The child will see 
and reflect on his parent’s intention; and this will 
luve great influence on his mind. The influence 
may, indeed, be afterwards counteracted; but that 
only proves that contrary currents may arise, and 
early the child another way. Old Adam may be too 
strong for Young Mehmothon.”— Rev. Ric/uird Ceeil’s 
"Bemaita” 


“ Invention is one of the great marks of genius; 
but if wo consult experience we idiall find, that it is 
by being conversant with the inventions of others 
that we Icarmto invent, as by reading the thoughts of 
others we Icam to think. 

"Whoever has so far formed his taste as to be 
able to relish and feel the beauties of the great 
Masters has gone a great way in his study; for 
merely from a consciousness of tliis relish of the right, 
the mind swells with an inward pride, and is almost 
as powerfully affected as if it liad itself produced what 
it admires .... Our minds should be habituated to 
ihe contemplation of excellence, and far from mak¬ 
ing such habits the discipline of our youth only, we 
should, to the lost moment of our lives, continue a 
settled intercourse with all the true examples of 
grandeur. The mind is but a barren soil; a soil 
which is soon exliamsted, and will produce no crop, 
or only 01 ) 0 , unless it be continually fertilised and en¬ 
riched with foreign )natter.It is vain for 

poets and painters to endeavour to invent without 
matcriab ou which the mind may work, and from 
which invention must originate. Nothing can come 
of nothing. Homer is supposed to have possessed 
all the learning of his time; aud we ore certain that 
Michael Angelo and llaffaelle were equally possessed 
of all the kuowledgiN in the art which had been dis¬ 
covered ill the works of their predecessors. There 
can be no doubt that he wlio has most materials, ha.? 
the greatest racmis of invention; and if lie ba,s not 
the power of using them, it must proceed fi-om a 
feebleness of intellect, or from the confused manner 
in which tliose collections liarc been laid up in his 
miud .”—Rir Joshua llepiolds. 

“ Whatsoc’r be felt or fear’d 
From higher judgment-scats make no ajipcol 
To lower.’’ 

“ In the ports 

^ Of levity no refuge can be found 
No shelter for a spirit in distress.’’ 

Wordsmrlh, “Excursion." 

" James I. did all he could to weaken the Catholic 
party by dividing them in opinion. When Dr. 
Reynolds, the head of the Nonconformists, com¬ 
plained to the King of the printing aud dispersing of 
Popish pamphlets, the King answered, that this was 
done by a warrant from the court, to nourish the 
schism between the Seculars and Jesuits; which was 
of great service. ‘ Doctor,’ added the King, ‘ you 
are a better clergyman than statesman.”’— Neale’s 
Hislory of ihe Puritans. 


" Ceux qui dcrivent contre la gloire, veulent avoir " There is no contending with necessity, and we 
la glwre d’avoir bien dcrit; et ceux qui le lisent should be very tender how we censure those thaf 
veulent avoir la gloire de I’avoir lu; ct moi, qui dcris submit to it. ’Tis one thing to be at liberty to do 
ced, j’ai peut-filre cett^ envie, ct peut-etre que ceux what we will, and another thi$g to be tied ap to do 
qui Ic lirimt rauront oam."—'Pascal. what we must .”—Sir Roger VRstrange. 
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A DIAL6gUE ON YOUTH.* 

If this vere b despotic country, and it were our func¬ 
tion, instead of writing reviews of books, to see to 
their proper distribution, and to place them with im¬ 
perative suggestions in the hands of such as needed 
them, we should be indined to command all persons 
ooncemed in the training and management of youth 
to read, and attentively consider, the' volume now 
before us. The infliction, indeed, would be nowise 
burdensome, as it is but a little book, and is full of 
exquisite sense and pleasantry. It is wortli anybody’s 
while to read it—so racy, so genial and beautiful is 
its whole 'scope and substance. It reminds one of 
some of the lighter dialogues of Plato, and the author 
has evidently caught something both of the manner 
and spirit of that grand old worthy’s writings. The 
style is so completely classical that it reads like a fine 
translation of some ancient composition. Yet the 
tone of the piece is modern, and there is a strict 
respect to the needs and conditions of modem life. 
It is the author’s object to shadow forth his views of 
what should constitute the education of a gentleman 
in the times in which we live; and he aims to show 
that there is still room for chivalry—by which he un¬ 
derstands, in the words of Sir Kenclm Digby, “ the 
general spirit which disposes men to generous and 
heroic actions.” As the age of chivalry was in a 
certain sense the natural development of youthful 
conditions of society, so, he thinks, youth is at all 
times to be regarded os the period of chivalrous en¬ 
thusiasm and aspiration, and that it accordinglyrequircs 
such a training as shall bring into display all its na¬ 
turally magnanimous and noble qualities. Though 
the doctrine is not exactly new, it is here exhibited 
and illustrated in a somewhat novel shape; and we 
think that every cultivated reader who considers it 
must admire the facility and truthfulness and beauty 
of the exposition. 

The plan of the work is excellent for its simplicity. 
The perfect naturabiess of the conception is delightful; 
and there is in the transitions, and in the general 
working out, a light and easy grace of execution which 
is admirable, inasmuch as it is without visible pretence 
or aim at being artistic. If it be the highest effect of 
art to conceal the appearance of art, our author must 
be pronounced a very successful artist. The narrator 
represents himself to be a physician practising at Cam¬ 
bridge, where, however, he is but little perplexed with 
patients. Uuc fine May morning he is suddenly 
aroused from the perusal of a “heavy treatise on 
Magnesia ” by the entrance of Euphranor, a young 
college student, who comes to invite him to take a 
row on the river, or a walk in the fields, or, at any 
rate, to join in some kind of out-door expedition, 
whatever might seem pleasant—only it was insisted 
that he (the doctor) must go out to enjoy tlie bright¬ 
ness and beauty of the day. After a little talk and 
-—-— 

(I) ''Eupbnnor, s Clalogus on Youth." Fickcrlng: London. 
1851. 

VOL. xra. 


banter about the responsibility of neglecting the 
“possible patients” that might send for him in his 
absence, the doctor agrees to accompany his friend; 
and accordingly tliey proceed towards river, having 
first called upon Lcxilogua—a pale, spectacled "reading 
man,” who kept quarters a garret, and constrained 
him to go with them. Ch|#^ing off his coat to begin 
to row, Euphranor dropped a book out of his pocket, 
which he presently requested Lexilogus to take care 
of; whereupon the doctor began to protest against 
the presence of books on that occasion, saying, “ Now 
we shall have Lexilogus readbig all the way,” but 
then went on to ask whether it was Latin, Greek, 
Algebra, or German ? being too bookish a man himself 
not to feel an interest in an unknown volume. lu 
reply, Euphranor said the work was Digby’s Gode- 
fridus, and (after the two had pulled along some little 
distance) he asked the doctor if he knew that author’s 
writings. Being answci-cd in the affirmative, and in¬ 
formed moreover that the doctor could remember 
Digby being at college, an inquiry was made as to 
what sort of man ho was ? whereto it was responded 
that he was “ tall, big-boned, high-featured, and of a 
sad complexion, like some old Digby stepped down 
from the canvass.” Thus talking of Digby and his 
books, and constantly interrupted by little accidents of 
the voyage, they had threaded their way through the 
barges congregated at Magdalen Bridge; through the 
locks, and so to Cross’s boat-house, where they sur¬ 
rendered their boat, and footed it over the fields to 
Chesterton, at whose church they arrived just as its 
quiet chimes were preluding twelve o’clock. 

Here Lexilogus parted from the others, and went 
to visit an elderly lady relative, who was residing in 
quiet lodgings thereabouts for the benefit of her nerves. 
Euphranor and the doctor proceeded on to the Three 
Tuns Inn, designing to play a game at billiards; but 
finding the tables occupied, they ordered some light 
ale, and went into the bowling-green, with its lilac 
bushes then in full bloom and odour; and there they 
found Lyciou, a clever but apathetic aristocratic fresh¬ 
man, “ sitting alone upon a bench, with a cigar iu his 
mouth, and rolling the bowls about lazily with his 
foot.” While Euphranor and his companion were 
“quaffing a glass of home-brewed,” in one of the 
little artours cut into the lilac bushes round the 
bowling-green, Lyciou took up the volume of Digby, 
which Euphranor had laid upon the table, and glancing 
carelessly over the leaves, exclaimed with some disgust, 
“ Chivalry—^Well, I thought people had done talking 
about that sort of thing.” This leads to a conversa¬ 
tion about the book, and the merits of the subject 
treated of, in which, however, Lycion persists in seeing 
nothing but absurdity, and instances, as a case in 
point, the Egliuton tournament. “What a complete 
failure! ” said he. “ There was the Queen of Beauty on 
her throne, and the heralds and the knights in armour 
on their horses—they had been practising for months, 

I believe,—but unluckily, at the very moment of onset, 
the rain began, and the knights threw down their 
lances, and put up umbrellas,” But Euplirauor in- 
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terposea that the Egllutou tournament waa but an 
affair of old armour, and had nothing pf true chivalry 
about it. And as it seemed likely that the two would 
go on disputing, each according to his preconceptions, 
without ever coming to an understanding, the doctor, 
a somewhat older n)an than the others, suggested that 
before they proceeded further it would not be amiss 
to refer to Digby's book, and see what, in his view of 
the matter, the term chivalry really aiguiffed. £u- 
phrauor accordiugiy took up the volume and read 
aloud a passage, so.nc sentences whereof seem worthy 
of being quoted. . 

“ Chivtdry is only a name for that general spirit or 
state of mind, whioh disposes men to generous and 
heroic aetions; aud keeps them conversant with all 
that is beautiful and sublime in the intellectual aud 
moral world. It will be fpuud that, in the absence 
of conservative principles, this spirit moro generally 
prevails in youth than in the later periods of men’s 
life; and, as the heroic is always the earliest age in 
the history of nations, so youth, the first ))criud of 
life, may be considered as the heroic or chivalrous age 
of each separate man; aud there arc few so uuliap])y 
as to have grown up without having experienced its 
influence, and having derived the advantage of being 
able to enrich their imagination, aud to sootlie their 
hours of sorrow, with its rouuuitie rccolicctious. 'J'hc 
Anglo-Saxons distinguished the period between child- 
liood and luonhood by the term ‘ cuithado,’ knight¬ 
hood : a term which still continued to indicate the 
connexion between youth and chivalry, when knights 
were styled ‘ children,’ us in the historic song be¬ 
ginning,— 

‘ Childo Bowlondc to the dark tower came,’— 

an excellent exprc.ssiou, no doubt;—for every boy and 
youth is, in his uiiud aud sentiment, a knight, aud 
essentially a son of chivalry. Nature is fine in him. 
Nothing but the cireumstanccs of a singular and most 
degrading system of education can ever totally destroy 
the action of this gcuerul law; therefore, so long us 
there has been, or shall be, young men to- grow up to 
maturity; and until all youtliful life shall be dead, 
and its source withered up fur ever; so long must 
there have been, and must tiicrc continue to be, tlic 
spirit of noble cbivulry. To understand therefore this 
first, and os it were natural ch^alry, wc have only to 
observe the features of the youthful age.” 

Then, after sonic little interruption of discourse, the 
doctor, taking the book from Eupbranor’s bauds, 
read further what is written on the qualities of youth. 

“ There is no difference, says the philosopher, be¬ 
tween youthful age and youthful character; and what 
thb is cannot be belter eviuced than in the very words 
of Aristotle. ‘ The youug are ardent in desire, and 
what they do is from affection; they arc tractable and 
delicate, they earnestly desire aud are easily appeased; 
their wishes are intense, without cumprcheudlng much, 
as the thirst and hunger of the weary; they are pas¬ 
sionate aud hasty, aud liable to bo surprised by anger; 
for, being ambitious of honour, they cannot endure to 


be despised, but are indignant ^hen they sfiffer in¬ 
justice ; they love honour, but still more victory; for 
youth desires superiority, and victory is superiority, 
aud both of these they love more than riches for as 
to these, of all ihiugs, they care for them least They 
arc not of corrupt manners, but are innocent, from not 
having beheld much wickeducss; apd they are credu¬ 
lous, fram having been seldom deceived j and sanguine 
in hope, for, like persons who are drunk with wine, 
they ai-c iufiamed by nature, and from their having 
had but little experience of fortune. And they live by 
hope, fur hope is of the future, aud memory is of the 
past, and to youth the future is everything, the past 
but little; they hope all things, and remember nothing: 
and it is easy to deceive them, for the reasons which 
liave been given; fur they are willing to hope, aud are 
full of courage, being passionate and hasty, of which 
tempers it is the nature of one not to fear, aud of the 
other to inspire couiidcucc; aud thus are easily put 
to shame, fur they have no resources to set side the 
)>recepts whieli they have learned : uud they have 
lofty souls, for they have never been disgraced or 
I brouglit low; uud they are nuucquaiutud with neces¬ 
sity ; they prefer lionour to advantage, virtue to 
ex|>ediency; for they live by allectiuu rather than by 
reason, and reason is concerned with expediency, but 
affectiou with honour: and they are warm friends and 
hearty cumpiiuions, more than other men, because they 
delight in fcllowsbij), imd judge of uoliiiug by utility, 
aud therefore not their friends; aud they chiefly err 
in doing all thuigs over much, for they keep no medium. 
They lure much and they dislike much, and so in 
cvcrylliing, and this arises from their idea that they 
know everything. Aud tlieir faults consist more in 
insolence limn in actual wrung; aud they are full of 
mercy, because they regard all men as good, and more 
virtuous than they arc; for they measure others by 
their own innocence; so that they suppose every man 
suffers wrongfully.’ ” 

This being read, the doctor banters Ljoion on liis 
latent possession of all cbivali-ic qualities, and hints 
that he ought not to remain so systematicaliy inert 
aud indolent, wheu the possibilities of a grand career 
are palpably before him; but Lycion hardly takes it 
kindly, and with his cherished affectation of indiffer¬ 
ence to cvci-ytliing, rather sulkily declines to take any 
part in the discussion; and as he happenea to be 
waiting until somebody in the billiard-room, whom he 
“ particularly detested,” should have finished playing 
and disappeared, he called up to some of his friends 
who were present in the room, with a view to ascer¬ 
tain wliotlier the coast was yet clear for him to enter. 
One of the players, appearing at the window< shook 
hb head, saying, however, that all would be right in 
a few minutes,” and then retired. “ On which,” says 
our author, pleasantly, ” Lycion had nothing to do for 
it, but light another cigar, aud lying down on his back 
with his hat over his eyes, compose himself to ipatteu- 
tiou.” The dialogue goes on between Eupbranor and 
the doctor: but, as we cannot pretend to follow all 
the twists and turnings of an intricate discourse—^aor 
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iudocd woi }14 tliat be quite befitting in a notice of so 
small a work, and one every way deserving of being 
read tbrougliout—^wc shall expect the reader to be 
content if we present him with a few selected passages 
—^not perhaps the best, but sucli only as appear most 
convenient for extraction. To begin with, let us take 
the following:— 

“ ‘ Do you remember,’ said Euphranor, ‘ what 
Lamb’s friend said of the Eton boys in their cricket- 
ground ? “ What a pity these fine lads should so soon 
turn into fiivolons members of parliament! ” . .. No 
doubt wliat is called ealerinj the vxirlil is a degrada¬ 
tion fram chivalrous youth; but I suppose Digby 
would admit the best youth is only a preparation for 
a better manhood.’ 

“I said, ‘Perhaps so.’ 

“ ‘ And yet,’ said he, ‘ in the passage you have read 
you see he compares the youth of man to tlic heroic 
age of a nation.’ 

“ ‘ Which, however, may not be its bent age,* 
answered I, ‘though a very necessary and a very 
beautiful one. Lycion and 1 may not agree that 
Argonautic expeditious, Trojan or Holy Wars, mark 
the best epochs of a nation, wluitcver you heroic 
gentlemen may thiuk.’ 

“ ‘ Well, but if what Digby says be true, that it is 
this spirit which keeps men and nations most con¬ 
versant with what is beautiful and sublime in the 
moral and intcliectuid world!—And here is Bacon 
declaring that youth excels in the moral, and age in 
the politic only—poor ignoble politic.’ 

“I asked, smiling, ‘if by Bacon might mcanoW 
age, as much a descent from perfect manhood on one 
side, as youth was an ascent to it on the other; or if 
"politic” was used in that better souse by which 
Jeremy Beutham securely proves the expediency of 
virtue?’ 

“ Euphranor, however, rejected all such base notions 
of virtue, and would have nothing whatever to do 
with Jeremy Bcutlmin. ‘And what mighty virtues 
Aristotle attributes to youth!’ said he. 

“ ‘ And mighty faults too, for that matter,’ I re¬ 
turned : ‘ does he not say it is rash, ambitious, over¬ 
bearing, insolent even ? faults which mauliood, with 
its experience, may correct, perhaps.’ 

“‘Well, then,’ said Euphranor, ‘Lycion may say, 
the sooner these Eton boys get into the world and 
learn that experience, the better.’ 

“‘Yes,’ said I, ‘if their stomachs were strong 
enough to digest it. And even then they might lose 
more tha^ they gained, for you see how much of this 
youthful virtue Aristotle draws from taexperience of 
the world, as he says it is innocent from not having 
been disappointed, trustful fram not having been 
deceived, lofty of soul and despising riches from never 
haviitg been brought low; and so forth. Your friend 
Plato, if I remember, will not allow even those who 
are destined to bo judges in bis republic to make 
an acquaintance with crime till near middle life, for fear 
they should harden into a distrust of human nature; 
will he ?’ 


“Euphranor nodded, and I said that on the, same 
principle he and Lamb’s friend might think there was 
danger of the Eton boys hardening into an ignoble 
policy by too early acquaintance with St. Stephen’s, 
before they were established in the good affections, 
good fellowship, and generous energy, of which 
Aristotle’s catalogue was so much made pp.” . 

* » • » « ' 

“ ‘ According to you, the virtue of youth consists 
iu its good affections,’ said Euphranor. 

“ ‘ Nay,’ I replied, ‘ I am only following Aristotle’s 
text, whose catalogue is made up of these affections, 
you see; “ living by affection rather.thau by reason,” 
ho twice says, I think.’ 

“‘All!’ said Euphranor,' and Bacon somewhere 
observes, I remember, tlmt youth doth profit in the 
affections, and age in the reason, which may help one 
to the meaning of that other passage cf his that 
pux/Jed me before, about the moral and politic.’ 

‘“lie, too,’ said T, ‘would pcrhajis agree with 
Lamb’s friend and Digby, that it would be well to 
give those affections good time to develop in; that at 
all events it would be dangerous to forsake them until 
the reason was far advanced, which this same Aris¬ 
totle says, 1 thiuk, docs not reach its maturity till 
about forty years of age, though I say it who should 
not, having just passed that notable era.’ ” 

In connexion with the foregoing it may not be in¬ 
appropriate iu cite a passage on the cultnrc of animal 
spiritn, animal courage, and whatever else may be 
included in a good huditg condition. 

“ Too much brute strength, Euphranor would have 
it, (on Plato’s authority again, T believe, for Plato 
was his great oracle,) brutalized the niiiid. To which 
1 could only answer, I was nut, us far as 1 knew, for 
too much of anything. However, he would admit 
that Telamon, and Idas, and jEuidus, and those other 
youthful knights we had read of, wanted a good share 
of bodily strength to work that very heavy ship, the 
Argo; as did also Xing Arthur’s knights for their 
fights with giants and dragons; and even those of 
our own time, ‘ the modem gentlemen,’ if they were 
to lead hosts of blacksmiths, for instance, or any other 
more vigorous trade than a tailor’s, to conquest. And 
I asked him whether, apart from any influence such 
exercises, or the animal condition they helped to bring 
about, had upon tlic soul, Digby did not consider 
strength of body, and the accomplishments of riding, 
swimming, fighting with many weapons, and perhaps 
cricketing, as very necessary acpomplisluueuts for ids 
young gentleman of England ? 

“ Euphranor said, ‘ No doubt;’ and then recurring 
to what 1 had before spoken of, remembered some 
observation of Sir Walter Scott, (auolher here of his,) 
that strong men are usually good-humoured, Scott 
himself, as Euphranor remarked, being so good an 
instance of it. And I added Bacon’s testimony as 
to anger being chiefly observable in weakness, old 
age, childhood, and sickness. ‘So that, on the 
whole,’ said 1, tapping on the top of Lycion’s hat, 
‘what with the keeping oul. of knavery till one knows 
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how to join in it properly, and avoiding bad air in 
more aeuaes than one, and cultivating good affections, 
and good health, and perhaps, (Euphranor says,) good- 
humour, and perhaps, also, some other good things we 
cannot now think of. Lamb’s friend might have been 
right after all in lamenting the departure of the Eton 
lads from the fields of their youth for a premature 
manhood in St. Stephen’s; though as to deciding 
which is fairest, a good youth or a good manhood, 
Euphranor, that may be like deciding which is hand¬ 
somest, the blossom or the flower.’ * * • 

" ‘ The other day,’ said Euphranor, ‘ Skythrops 
was in my rooms, and opened Digby’s book at the 
very passage we have been reading—-he read it—with 
ffhat relish you may imagine.’ 

“ ‘ What did he say of it P’ 

*“Oh, you can fancy—that youth, so far from 
" drawing clouds of glory from God, who is its home,” 
draws clouds of sulphur from another quarter. He 
ran over Aristotle’s inventory, as you call it; the old 
talk, he said, of honour, glory, and so on,—Pagan 
virtues, very well for a Pagan to record and a Papist 
to quote: but he wondered I could keep such a book 
in my rooms.’ 

" ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ dead wood doubtless makes best 
posts, and that is what Skythrops wants. The living 
tree would sprout out in a manner incomprehensible 
to such naturalists. Me would nip the flower of 
youth as if it were flour of brimstone;—^then Lyoion 
would stifle it in St. Stephen’s; and how many force 
it to blow before its time, and so ruin it!’ 

‘ In the present rage for intellect,’ said Euphra¬ 
nor. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I replied, ‘ intellect, not for its own sake 
only, but for advancement in the peaceful professions, 
now so throi^ed since war has been quiet. Jack and 
Tom, you know, must not only shine at the literary 
tea-table, they must get fellowships, livings, silk- 
gowns at the bar—they cannot be crammed too fast, 
and to this end the order of Nature is reversed, to 
get early at faculties wliich come last in the order of 
growth; the understanding set to work almost before 
it is bom, the affections neglected or misdirected, the 
whole body, without whoso soundness the soul it 
encloses cannot, I say, be sound, neglected in its 
hour of growth, or tom to pieces by premature 
energies within. But Nature nas her revenge. We 
think the world is growing wiser; it may be in the 
end, but, as some one said, wc are now rearing a 
generation of fools.’ ” 

With all this Euphranor in the main agrees, but, 
says] he does not like to consider the soul as be¬ 
ing so much subjected to the “ carcass,” and remarks, 
after a little intermediate talk, that we have many 
“instances of the greatest minds dwelling in the 
craziest and puniest bodies.” To this the doctor 
makes reply 

“ ‘ Great parte of mind, as great wit in Pope, for 
instance.’ 

" * Mens curvain corpore curvo,* quoted Enpliranor. 
‘ No, wit itself is said to be a kind of dishonesty of 


thought, so let it e’en be a disease of the body, if you 
like." But look at Pascal now.* 

“ ‘ Well,’ said L ‘ great mathematical and reason¬ 
ing faculty. But these do not make up a Man. A 
hon-mot, a poem, a problem, are no more specimens 
of the whole man, than that celebrated brick was ot 
the whole house. What is your author in his affec¬ 
tions and temper, as well as his understanding? 
What as relative, friend, neighbour, and so forth? 
the “ whole, sound, round-about ” man, as Locke 
says.’ 

“ ‘ But Pascal was a notoriously religious and good 
man,’ argued Euphranor. 

" ‘ Notoriously ascetic,’ said I; “ that is to say, ot 
a diseased religion. He would not let his family be 
too much about him lest their mutual love should 
deprive God of his due. I should instance Pascal’s 
religion as looking much like the refraction from a 
sickly body.’ 

“ Euphranor was again silent a little, and said 
smiling, ‘Like some objects that will force themselves 
on one’s eye in a landscape for ever so far, this clay 
cottage will not be got out of sight. The poets are 
fond of it. It now occurs to me in that other rela¬ 
tion with its tenant which wc were speaking of, not 
where it affects, but is affected by its lodger’s inces¬ 
sant stragglings and batterings within. You remember 
Dryden’s old lines about that soul— 

" That o'er-inform’d its tenement of clay. 

Fretting the puny body to decay.” ’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said Euphranor, * and the sooner the 
better, so she flics back to her proper element again.’ 

“ ‘A great escape, doubtless,’ I said; ‘ but yet it 
has pleased God to station her here on probation, to 
do some work for herself and others. And being 
certain of eternity— yes, and (as a good soul) of a 
happy cteniity, she should be well content to be im¬ 
prisoned for such a mere point of time as our three¬ 
score years and ten in this clumsy lantern of a body, 
the only means by which her rays can be so condensed 
as to lighten her more benighted mortal fellow-spnits.’ 

“ ‘ Well, perhaps so,’ said he. 

“ ‘ And then, if the body does not die at once, but 
lingers in long pain,’ said 1, ‘ this divine soul, though 
quite independent of the body she lodges in, and 
unaffected by its pains, does (out of a divine pity) 
sympathise greatly with its distresses, and loses much 
of her precious time in condolence, and contriving the 
means of alleviation; considering the merits of dif¬ 
ferent doctors and medicines. Even in indigestions, 
which ore said to be the plagues of thinking men, how 
much of her precious self she wastes daily, mourning 
over some little bit of cheese that will stick in the 
stomach of the most universal philanthropist!’ 

“ Euphranor laughed, and asked, ‘ What could he 
done for her ?’ and I answered, ‘that I supposed, ac¬ 
cording to that old prescription (the curse of physi¬ 
cians) that “prevention is better than cure,” the best 
way was to build up for her, in the proper season, 
a tenement strong enough to resist the elements 
without, and her own batterings within; so that when 
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I she is called to her great vocations, she may go about 
them, undisturbed by creaking doors and windows, 
falling timbers, and failing foundations, and by all 
the repairs they incessantly call for.—^Besides,’ I 
added, ‘if for no particular me, surely one should 
in decency provide a handsome, spacious, and airy 
mansion for so divine a tenant. ’ ” 

How this is to be effected, it is one of the purposes 
of the book to indicate. Wc cannot here reved the 
details of the author’s plam The following, however, 
on the training due to a modern gentleman during 
the earliest stage of his existence, may be worth 
pondering by intelligent heads of families. 

“ ‘ After the due dandling and rooking of first in¬ 
fancy, give him a clear stage to roll in ; he w'ili find 
his own legs when they are strong enough to bear 
him. Then let liim romp as much as he likes, and 
roar too,—a great part of children’s fun, and of great 
service to the lungs. And that (besides the fresh air) 
is so great an advantage in sending children to play 
out of doors; they don’t disturb the serious and 
nervous elders of the house, who ruin the health and 
spirits of thousands, by, “Be quiet, child—don’t msie 
such a noise, child,” el cHera’ 

“ ‘ Ah, I remember,’ said Euphrauor, ‘ how you 
used to play at hide-and-seek with us in the shrubbery, 
rather exciting us to rebellion when my aunt ran out 
to warn us, or reduce us to order.’ 

“ ‘ Or for fear your dresses should be dirtied,’ re¬ 
joined I, ‘ for that is one of the fetters laid upon 
children’s wholesome growth. They must early learn 
to look reepsetahk; as also shouting is vulgar, you 
know. Thei» what screaming from the window if a 
• little dew lay on the grass, or a summer cloud over¬ 
came the sky.’ 

“ ‘ I suppose you would have shoes with holes in 
them, on purpose to let in water, as Locke docs,’ 
said Euphrauor, laughing. 

“ ‘ I wouldn’t keep a child from exercise in the dirt, 
because he has no whole shoes at home, at all events,’ 
answered I. 

“ ‘ He catches cold.’ 

" ‘ I dose him instantly and effectually.’ 

“ ‘ But he dies.’ 

“ ‘ Then, as a sensible woman said, “ he is provided 
for.” Your own Plato, I think, says it is best the 
sickly and delicate should die off early at once.’ 

“ ‘ Bather a pagan doctrine, if he does,’ replied 
Euphranor. ‘ However, we will suppose Sir Lancelot 
survives, what else ? ’ 

“ ‘ Where did we leave him ? ’ said I, ‘ 0 yes, I 
remember, in the mud; where, by-the-bye, (much 
better than if shut up in a school-room or parlour,) he 
makes acquaintance with external nature, sun, moon, 
stars, trees, flowers, stones, so wholesome in them¬ 
selves, and the rudiments of so many ologies for here¬ 
after.’ 

‘“Not forgetting animals,’ said Euphranor. 

“ ‘ By no means,’ said I, ‘ and especially the horse 
and the dog, whose virtues we said he would do well 
tQ share.’ 
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“ ‘ Horses and dogs, in the women’s apartments! ’ 
said Euphranor, laughing. 

“ ‘ 0 yes,’ I said, ‘ his acquaintance with the dog 
begins in the cradle; and’the horse, who, as we said, 
has given his very name to the spirit of youth, de¬ 
votion Bud courage we began talking about,—Sir 
Lancelot cannot too soon make his acquaintance, to 
pat him, to feed him, to be set upon liis back, either 
in the stable, or daring exercise up and down the 
avenue.’ 

“ ‘ And it is wonderful,’ Euphranor observed, ‘what 
forbearance the nobler animals show for children; how 
great dogs suffer themselves to be pulled about for 
hours by them; and horses will carry boys with a kind 
of proud docility, who would kick and plunge under a 
grown-up rider. Perhaps, they like children’s soft 
voices and light weights; for which very reason 1 have 
heard, they arc more manageable by women.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said I; ‘ and have they not also a sense of 
humour that is amused at being bestrid by urchins ? 
ay, and real generosity too, that will not take advan¬ 
tage of weakness P’ 

“ After a little pause, Euphranor said, ‘ When you 
lay it down that children are scarcely to be compelled 
against the grain for their first seven yeara, I suppose 
you would make some reservation as to moral restraint 
—^the repression of passion, for instanee.’ 

“ ‘ Not only that,’ answered 1; ‘ he must also learn 
to submit himself to order—to »ome daily in-door 
restraint—silence—and task-work, all when he would 
be out-of-doors romping; only let there be but a littk 
of such compulsion day by day.’ 

“‘And if he be refractory, even against this gentle 
discipline ? ’ 

“ ‘ Then, if the withdrawal of confidence and love, 
and appealing to his faculty of shame and remorse 
arc not enough, a taste of the rod, the compendious 
symbol of might and right. Only, 1 am quite sure, as 
a general rule, it is better to lean to the extreme of 
indulgence than of severity; you at least get at truth, 
if ugly truth, by letting a child display his character 
without fear; and faults that determine outwardly, 
arc far more likely to evaporate than when repressed 
to rankle within. Anyhow, the ugliest truth is better 
than the handsomest falsehood.’ 

“ To this Euphranor willingly assented, and after a 
time said, ‘ Well, wc have now got Sir Lancelot 
pretty fairly through his first septenuiad.’ 

“ ‘ And wliat sort of cliap do you find him P ’ 
said 1. 

“ ‘ Nay, he is your child,’ answered Euphranor. 

“ ‘ The very reason,’ said I, ‘ why I should be glad 
of a neighbour’s candid opinion about him. How¬ 
ever, I am not his father, but only his doctor, and 
moreover, I will not say what he u, but only that I 
shall be content if he be a jollyUltle fellow, with rosy 
cheeks and a clear eye, with just a little mischief in it 
at times; passionate, perhaps, and (even with his 
sisters) apt to try right by might; but generous, easily 
pacified, easily repentant, and ready to confess his 
faults i rather rebellious against woman’s domination. 
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and against nil tlic wraps and gruels they force upon 
him; but fond of mother, and of good old nurse; 
glad to begin and end each day with a prayer and a 
little hymn at their knees. Decidedly fonder of play 
than of books; rather too fond, it b supposed, of the 
stable, and of Will and Tom there; but submitting, 
after a little contest, to learn a little, day by day, from 
books which le.id his mind towards hope, affection, 
generosity, and piety.’ 

“' So much for Sir Lancelot’s first septenniad,’ said 
Euphranor. ‘ And now for his second.’ ” 

i’rom the “ second,” which is an admirable outline 
of a judicious course of training, we can quote only the 
condnsion:— 

“‘I doubt I shall be content with him,’ said I, 
' if (at sixteen say) he shows me outwardly, as before, 
a glowing cheek, an open brow, copious locks, a clear 
eye, and looks me full in face withal; his body a little 
uncouth and angular, jierhaps, as compared to his 
earlier self, because now striking out into manly pro¬ 
portion, not yet filled uj); flesh giving way to fibre 
and muscle, the blood running warm and quick through 
his veins, and easily discovering itself in his checks 
and forehead, at the mention of what is noble or 
shameful; his voice, “ sweet and tuneable," as Marga¬ 
ret of Newcastle notices of her brothers,—she does 
not mean, she says, (nor do I,) an emasculate treble, 
but no “ husking or wharling in the throat,”—that is 
her word—a clear, open, bell-like voice, telling of 
a roomy chest, and in some measure, I think, of a 
candid soul. How'cvcr that may be,’ continued I, 
seeing Euphranor shake his head at me with a smile, 
‘ candid of soul I liopc he is; for I have always 
sought bis confidence, and never used it against liim- 
self; never arraigned him severely for the smaller 
outbreaks of youthful spirit; never exacted sympathy 
where it was not in the nature of youth to sympathise. 
He is still ])assionatc, perhaps, as in his first septen- 
niad, but easily reconciled; subdued easily by affection 
and the appeal to old and kindly remembrance, but 
stubborn i^ainst force; generous, forgiving: still 
liking to ride rather than to read, and pcriiaps to settle 
a difference by the fist than by the tongue; but sub¬ 
mitting to those who do not task him above Nature’s 
due: apt to sleep under the sermon, but not ceasing 
to repeat, morning and cvcnii%, the prayers he learned 
at his mother’s knee; ambitious of honour, perhaps, 
but of honour in action rather than in talk; somewhat 
awkwardly disposed to dancing, and the accomplish¬ 
ments of the drawing-room, which even now he shirks 
in order to go earth-slopping with Tom and Jack, 
who used to set him on Topsail’s back in days gone 
by. In short, I shall be content to find him with all 
the faults of a vigorous constitution of soul and body, 
which time and good counsel may direct into a chan¬ 
nel of action that will find room for all, and turn all 
to good. One must begin life with all the strength of 
life, subject to all danger of its abuse: strength itself, 
even of evil, is a kind of virtue; whereas weakness is 
the one radical and incurable evil, growing worse in¬ 
stead of better with c\ cry vear of life.’ 


" 'And this is your education,’ mdEtiplmint>r, 'fob 
all boys indiscriminately, without regard to any parti¬ 
cular genius they may show?’ 

“ ‘But without injury to it, I hope,’ said I; ' for 
instance, should it lie towards any of those oloffiet 
which wc thought Sir Lancelot’s free intercourse with 
Nature especially opened to him, or even toward look¬ 
ing into Plato and Digby for qualities he already 
nnconscionsly possesses. But,’ I continned, seeing 
no signof seif-consciousness in Euphranor’a own earn¬ 
est face, ‘ if Sir Lancelot not only has a genius, (as 
I suppose all men have some,) but is a genius—big 
with epic, lyrical, or parliamentary inspiration,—I do 
not meddle with him—he will take his own course in 
I spile of me. What I have to turn out is, not a genius, 
but a young gentleman, qualified at least for the com¬ 
mon prores.sions, or trades, if you like it. Or, if he 
have means and inclination to live independently on 
his estate, may, in spite of his genius, turn Into a very 
good husband, father, neighbour, and magistrato.’ ” 

For the rest of what is excellent in this lillle work 
we must refer to the book itself. The whole of it is 
beautiful, and as wise and rational as it is pleasing. 
Wc recommend all the fathers, and mothers, and 
teac'.iers in the kingdom to read it for themselves. 
The author is a man of fine talents and scholarly 
attainments; and wc think we have already shown 
that he has not written a book without having some¬ 
thing to put into it. And then the whole is so admi¬ 
rably plain, and fascinating from its perfect freedom 
from pretence—from the author’s charming uncon¬ 
sciousness of any great scheme, which an inferior writer 
would have been sure to affect—that wc are can’icd 
along in a state of the most agreeable sympathy and 
friendliness with our instructor, yearn even to know 
him, and speak with him face to face, as a man talkcth 
with his friend, and more than anything regret that it 
has not pleased him to make his book a trifle larger— 
whicb he might very well have done, without detri¬ 
ment to its interest and satisfactoriness. And yet it 
is so nearly perfect as it stands, that one can hardly 
wish it otherwise; and so wc will even say, in words 
which we adapt from Southey:— 

“ Go, little hook, and fare thee as thou canst— 

Being coat upon the waters, go thy ways; 

And if, as we believe, thy vein be good, 

The world will find thee after many days." 

If we might suggest anything to the writer, it would 
be that be should, at his convenience, give us a Dia¬ 
logue on “ Manhood.” 

—— 

I confess I love littleness almost in all things. A 
little convenient estafe, a little cheerful house, a little 
company, and a very little feast; and, if I were ever 
to fall in love again, (which is a great passion, and 
therefore I hope I liave done with it,) it would be, I 
think, with prcttincss, rather than with majestical 
beauty.— Cmteg. 

Libraries arc the shrines where all the relics "of 
saints, full of true virtue, and that without delusion 
and imposture, arc preserved and reposed.— Bacon. 
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i INCIDENTS IN THE WAU OF MEXICAN INDEEENDENCE. 


iNCltENTS IN TSE Was OE MEXICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 

TBAKBLATED ntOH IHE “ EBVUE DES DEtJX hondEs.” 

Part I, 

THE aOtaJIER CrUENO. 

The route from Guadalnjara to Tessic traverses llic 
Sierra-Madre. There yet rrmaia in this chain of moun¬ 
tains, with their barren sides rising in sharp peaks, and 
descending in rugged precipices, indelible marks of 
tlie War of Indei*ndence. I was impatient to visit 
this interesting part of Mexico, and Captain Don 
Euperto, on his part, eagerly desired to return to 
those plains of tlie Sierra which reminded him of 
many adventurous days and nights of his youth; it 
was not, however, until we arrived at the plain of 
Santa-Isabel, two days after leaving Ihc village of 
Ahuacatlan, that wo at length perceived the blue 
summits of the Cordillera. From that moment we 
hastened our steps by mutual consent, and a few 
hours’ riding across the tell grass brought us in front 
of a bamboo hut, which Captain Ruperto had pre¬ 
viously indicated as our halting-place. 

“Halloo! Curefio,” cried the Captain, reining in his 
horse before the hut; “halloo! arc you dead or alive?” 1 

“Wlio calls?” replied a broken and feeble voice 
from the interior of the cabin. 

“TheCaptain Castafios, con mildiablog!" returned 
the warrior, “who fired the cannon of which your 
back was the supporter.” 

A frightful figure appeared on the threshold of the 
hut; it was that of an old man fcrrildy distorted, 
whose spine seemed dislocated and bent. The poor 
creature was unable to walk, he could only crawl. 
Uis f(^l!tnrcs, allhougli contraeted by old ago and 
safTering. still retained an cxprc.ssion of nobleness and 
pride which struck me. On his forchi'iid, marked by 
deep wrinkles and projecting veins, his long white 
hair felt in disorder. Ilis ai-ms were encirclpd w'ith 
veins as thick as the branches of an ivy which has 
grown old while clinging to a fine oak. At tlie sight 
of this aged man, with his wrinkled face half con¬ 
cealed by his abundant hair, one might have com¬ 
pared him to a decrepit lion maimed in the flower of 
ins age and strength by the ball of the hunter. 

“ Well, my good Curefio,” exclaimed the Captain, 
“1 am happy to find one of the ruins of ancient times 
still alive.” 

“Our ranks are getting thinner, it is true,” replied 
the old man; “in a few years they will seek in vain for 
the first soldiers of the Iiidependenoe.” 

“And Guauajuatena, is she not here?” asked 
Castafios. 

" I have been left alone for a year past. She sleeps 
yonder.” 

He pointed to a tamarind-treo situated at a few 
steps from the hut. 

“May God rest her soul 1” said the Captain; “but 
you must acknowledge, my good fellow', that your 
services have been ill recompensed.” 


“What do I need beyond a little comer of ground 
to live and be buried inf” calmly replied the old man. 
“ Was it the hope of a recompense tiiat made us of 
old willing to exhaust our strength ? Posterity will 
remember the name of Curefio, and that is snMcijent.” 

The question of Don Ruperto, and the reply of 
the old soldier, made me believe that I beheld one of 
those men whom, after having sacrificed them, a fatal 
destiny had consigned to oblivion. But what unknown 
hero .did I then behold ? That 1 knew not. We dis¬ 
mounted near the hut, into which we entered. There 
I listened, without understanding a syllable, to a con¬ 
versation wbicii turned exclusively on the events of 
the war against the Spaniards. Unfortunately I did 
not possess the key of the facts which the two 
speakers were recalling. At the end of about half 
an hour, as wc bad some distance to go in order to 
reach the cento, which was situated at the foot of the 
Sierra-Madre, we prepared to continue our journey. 

"You have a capital charger there,” said our host 
to me, approaching my horse as I was putting my 
foot in the stirrup. 

At tlie sight of that distorted being, creeping, 
thus to speak, up to him, .the animal took fright, 
and attempted to rear; hut at that moment the arm of 
Curefio was extended towards him, and the horse re¬ 
mained immovable—panting from terror. 

“ What is the matter ?” said I. 

" It is nothing,” replied the old man in his feeble 
voice; “I am holding your horec under you.” 

I leant forward on my saddle, and saw, with amaze¬ 
ment, that one of the legs of the horse seemed as if 
riveted <o the earth by a chain of iron. 

“Shall I loose my hold?” said the old man, 
laughing. 

“If it is your good pleasure,” replied I, to this 
Milo of Crotoiifi; “ for I sec my horse is not the 
stronger of the two.” 

Scarcely was he clisengi\gcd from ibis formidable 
restraint, when the terrified miimal sprang iisidc, and 
I had the greatest difficulty in bringing him back 
again to the hut. 

“Alas!” said the old man, sighing, “since a 
certain blow from a cannon, which this Don Ruperto 
fired, 1 stoop more and more every day.” 

“What were you, then, in your yonlli. Signor 
Curefio ?” asked 1. 

“Castafios will tell you,” replied the old soldier, 
of whom we took leave as soon as the captain had 
promised to spend a whole day with him in the hut 
on his return. 

After two hours’ riding wc reached the venta, a 
white house surrounded by colonnades, and roofed , 
with red tiles like all the ventas of Mexico, and ] 
having done ample justice to a repast ordered by Don 
Ruperto, we strolled into the grounds before the 
hotel. We were on the point of leaving an avenue 
overgrown with moss, when the captain suddenly 
stopped, and pointed to the ground. At onr feet I 
perceived, half embedded in the soil, a cannon which 
the insurgents had dragged from the borders of the 
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Faci&o Ocean to this most remote boundary of the 
state of Jalisco. The soldier seated himself on the 
cannon, and invited me to place myself beside him. 
The deep blue sky was bespangled with innumerable 
stars; the air was mild; around the fires before the 
venta were seated the muleteers singing their 
simple tunes; the ringing of the little bells of the 
mules reached us, accompanied by the soft sounds of 
the guitar; tho watch-dogs answered by their plaintive 
barking to the indistinct and distant sounds, wliich 
were wafted by the evening breeze. In leading-mc to 
this retired spot, the captain said he had deemed the 
time and place suitable for continuing tlie relation of 
his milituy adventures. I hastened to express my 
concurrence with this opinion, and Don Ruperto, thus 
encouraged, commenced a long narration, to which 1 
listened attentively, seated on the rusted cannon, round 
which large tufts of wild wormwood interlaced their 
stems, and diffused their powerful odours. 

After a series of skirmishes, (commenced the 
captain,) we halted at a place called Las Animas. A 
sad spectacle was presented by our troops on that day. 
Panting from thirst and fatigue, we lay on a soil 
strewn with the carcases of our horses and mules of 
burden. A gloomy silence overspread the camp, in¬ 
terrupted from time to time by the agonizing cries of 
the wounded, who, tortured by thirst, wildly craved a 
drop of water to refresh their parched mouths. A 
few soldiers moved like spectres amongst these bodies, 
of whom some were apparently dying, others were 
already dead. The sentinels had scarcely strength to 
hold their muskets during the tumult around the 
camp. 1, myself, was almost worn out, and to disguise 
my thirst, had pressed the hilt of my sabre to my 
lips. Not far from me, the woman to whom Albino 
Cautc had entrusted the care of his son, and whom I 
had taken into my service in compliance with the 
dying requests of my former companion, was repeating 
her rosary in tears, aud imploring all the saints in 
Paradise to send us a cloud charged with rain. The 
saints, unfortunately, were not in the humour to 
listen to us that evening, for the sun set gloriously in 
a sky of undisturbed serenity. As for me, I prayed 
God that some marauders of my troop, who had left 
the camp on the discovery of some concealed springs, 
might succeed in their expedition, and, above all, not 
forget their captain. God wdb more gracious than 
the saints invoked by the poor woman who was 
' praying at my side; he heard me favourably, for soon 
I discovered one of our marauders returning to the 
[ camp with rapid si rides. It was the man you have 
seen, the companiun of Guanajualcfia. At that titpc 
he had not changed the name of Valdivia for that of 
Cureno, nor was he so frightfully maimed as you have 
j seen him; the trunk of a pine was not straigliter nor 
' more robust than his form. You, yourself, have had 
I a proof of hb herculean strength; I need not say 
I more about it. I shall content myself with telling you 
that his intelligence and courage equalled his physical 
^ powers. On eveiy occasion, even the most critical, 

. Valdivb knew how to act. 


“ Si^fnor CapUano” said he, advancing mysteriously 
towards me, enveloped in the cloak of a'Spanish 
dragoon, which he had picked up on the field of battle, 
“ 1 have brought you a leathern bottle containing a 
few drops of water for yourself, the child, and hb 
nurse, but I should wish no one to sec us.” 

“ Some water! ” cried I, too much delighted to 
heed Valdivia’s prudent advice. 

“Hush!” resumed he; “if you attend to me, you 
will not drink until night, and when you have 
quenched your thirst, I will tell you where there b 
water in abundance, and moke a proposition you will 
like.” 

I eagerly extended my hand to seize the bottle. 
“ Give it to me, for God’s sake!” exclaimed I, “ my 
thirst is consuming me, and can I wait till night ?” 

“In ten minutes it will be dork. On reflection, I 
will keep the W'atcr, for I do not wish the furious 
soldiers to attempt to kill you, iu order to obtain it. 
In the mean time, get your horse saddled, and then 
join me under that ‘mesquite,’ where mine is all 
ready. We shall be obliged to mount directly. 
There remain here about a hundred horsemen; give 
them orders to wait for us yonder in the plain. We 
will tell the sentinels wc arc going in search of water, 
aud they will let us pass without, waking the general.” 

Valdivia walked away, and in spite of my entreaties, 
took with him the bottle of water. I hastened to 
obey his injunctions, and at nightfall, our horsemen, 
quite prepared for dcpartui’c, awaited us in the place 
appointed. I took my hor.se by the bridle, led away 
the woman and child, aud rejoined Valdivia. Instead 
of a few drops of water, ns he had promised, he pre¬ 
sented me with a bottlcful of that precious liquid. 
So great w.-us my thirst, that I found considerable 
difficulty iu preventing myself from draiaiug the 
contents of tlie bottle; however, I left a sufficient 
quantity for the woman and little Albino, and when 
the bottle was empty—“Let us hear,” said I to 
Valdivia, “ what you have to propose.” 

.“ 'i’o go,” returned he, “ with your hundred horse¬ 
men and take possession of a /laeienda, two leagues 
from here, where there b water iu abundance, and 
which is now ocenpied by a Spanish detachment. 

" We will go,” said I, “ but if it is so, why should 
you not inform the general, and ask for a thousand 
men?” 

“ Why ? ” returned Valdivia, “because the general 
is no longer master of his troops, and any order he 
might give at this moment would but hasten the ex¬ 
plosion of a conspiracy for delivering tlie army to the 
Spanish. Yes, Signor Capitauo, if we do not instantly 
take possession of the hacienda of Son Eustaquio, into 
which I have been able to creep alone and fill tbb 
bottle, to-moiTow General Rayou will not have a 
soldier;—there b a traitor among us, and this traitor 
b no other than General Ponce.” 

As Valdivia finished speaking, a great tumult was 
heard at one extremity of the camp. It soon increased. 
Torches flared on all sides, iUuminating groups of 
soldiers whose cries reached us. By the gleam of the 
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torches we pcropired General Rayou leaving his tent 
and advancing alone, bareheaded, towards the most 
infuriated; but his voice, generally so much respected, 
seemed unrecognised. 

“ I was mistaken by a day,” said Valdivia, “ how¬ 
ever, the General will probably quiet the malcontents 
until sunrise. Let us be off, there’s no time to lose, 
this night we must be back and able to announce to 
the General that the troops shall be supplied with 
water to-morrow.” 

The tumult continued, although it was less clamo- 
•ous, and the voice of the General, which we were able 
to hear, prevailed by degrees over that of the muti¬ 
neers. I mounted my horse, and advised Valdivia to 
do the same. 

“I must first,” said he, “bring you one of the 
enemy’s sentinels with whom I have taken cure to 
provide myself.” 

Without waiting to explain those enigmatical words, 
Valdivia departed, but soon I saw him returning with 
a black moving mass under his arm. When he ap¬ 
proached, I discovered that this mass was a man 
dressed in the costume of a Spanish lancer. Valdivia 
set the man down on the ground, loosened his cords, 
and made him mount behind him. My robust com¬ 
panion had found that the shortest method of rcacliing 
the well of the haeienda w'as, to bind the sentinel 
placed near the cistern, and take him with us ns a 
necessary guide in our nocturnal excursion. How 
had he effected this hardy enterprise ? how had he 
taken from his post the Spanish lancer and bound him 
on his horse? Valdivia had no need to tell me; his 
nervous arms gave me more information on that sub¬ 
ject than his words. The camp had again become 
calm, during the short absence of Valdivia; it only re¬ 
mained for us bravely to continue the undertaking so 
hap|)iiy commenced. tVe then went without delay to 
rejoin the horsemen who awaited us in the plain, and 
at the head of this small troop, we rode towards the 
hacienda, spurring to the utmost our weary horses. 
During the journey, we interrogated the prisoner con¬ 
cerning the situation and strength of the Spanish 
garrison which occupied the hacienda of Sau-Eusta- 
quio. This garrison was composed, said the lancer, 
of about 500 men, under the orders of Commandant 
Larrainzar, a proud, brntal man, detested by his 
soldiers. We obtained still further iuformation of the 
position of the troops and the ])laces least defended. 
It was not, however, without great difficulty that we 
were able, with our attenuated horses, and on terrible 
roads, to clear the two or three leagues which separated 
the hacienda from our camp. You will readily under- 
sfaiid why the route was so dilBcult, wlicn I explain 
our situation to you. Not far from the town of Zaca¬ 
tecas, which General Eayou sought to obtain, allliough 
he knew it to be occupied by tile enemy, tlic Sierra- 
Madre is divided into two branches. The first, that 
on which we are now stationed, runs from north to 
south, parallel with the shores of the Pacific; the other 
runs from north to east, following the curve of the 
Gulf of Mexico. On one of the most elevated points 


of this last ramification was situated the hacienda of 
which we wished to possess ourselves. It occupied 
the extremity of one of the largest plains of the Cor¬ 
dillera. 

(Pakt n. 

THE volxseho. 

i / 

Having arrrived at the hacienda unperceived, 
thanks to the obscurity of a moonless night, we came to 
a halt under some large trees, at some distance from the 
building, and I rode forward from my ti-oop in order 
to reconnoitre the place. The hacienda, so far as I 
could see in gliding across the trees, formed a huge 
massive parallelogram, strengthened by enormous 
buttresses of hewn stone. The rear was protected by 
an unfathomable abyss. Along this chasm, the walls 
of the hacienda almost formed the continuation of 
another perpendicular, one chiselled by nature herself 
in the rocks, to the bottom of which the eye could not 
penetrate, for tlie mists which incessantly boiled up 
from below did not allow it to measure tbeir awful 
depth. This pl.ace was known in the country by the 
name of “ the Foladero.” 

I had explored all sides of the building except this, 
when I know not what scruple of military honour in¬ 
cited me to contimie my ride along the ravine which 
protected the rear of tlic hacienda. Between the walls 
and tlie precipice, there was a narrow pathway about 
six feet wide; by day, the passage would not have 
been dangerous, but by night it was a perilous enter¬ 
prise. The walls of the farm took an extensive sweep, 
the path crept around their entire basement, and to 
follow it to the end in the darkness, only two paces 
from the edge of a perpendicular cliiisin, was no very 
easy task even for as practised a horseman as myselL 
Nevertheless, I did not liesitate, but boldly urged my 
horse between the walls of the farm-house and the 
abyss of the Foladero. 1 had got over half the distance 
without accident, when all of a sndden my horse 
neighed aloud. This neigh made me shudder. I had 
reached a pass where the ground was but just wide 
enough for the four legs of a horse, and it was im¬ 
possible to retrace my steps. 

"Halloo!” I exclaimed aloud, at the risk of 
betraying myself,—which was even less dangerous 
than encountering a horseman in front of me on such 
a road. “ There is a Christian passing along the 
ravine; keep back.” 

It was too late; at that moment, a man on horse¬ 
back passed round one of the buttresses, which here 
and there obstructed this accursed pathway. He ad¬ 
vanced towards me. I trembled in my saddle; my 
forehead was bathed in a cold sweat. 

“ For the love of God! can you not return ? ” I 
exdaimed, terrified at the fearful situation in which | 
we were both placed. 

“ Impossible! ” replied the horseman, in a hollow 
voice. 

I recommended my soul to God. To turn our 
horses round for want of room, to back them along 
the path which we had traversed, or even to dismount 
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from them,—these were three impossihilitcs \rhicli ceed to draw tlie last lottery, at which one of us will 
placed us both in presence of a certain doom; between ever assist P ” 

two horsemen so placed upon this fearful path, had How were we to proceed to this drawing hy lot P 
they been father and son, one of them must inevitably by means of the wet finger, like infants, or by 
have become the prey of the abyss. But a few seconds head and tail like the schoolboys P Both ways were 
had passed, and we were already face to face,—tlie impracticable. Our hands imprudently stretched out 
unknown horseman and myself; our horses were head above the heads of our frightened horses, might cause 
to head, and their nostrils, dilated witli terror, mingled them to give a fatal start. Sliould we toss up a piece 
together their fiery breathing. Both of us halted in of coin. Tlie night was too dark to enable ns to 
a dead silence; above was tlie smooth and lofty wall distinguish which side fell upwards. The Colonel ho¬ 
of the hacienda; on the other side, but three feet dis- thought him of an expedient, of which I never should 
tant from the wall, opened the horrible gulf. Was it have dreamed. 

an enemy I had before my eyes? The love of my “ Listen to me. Captain,” said the Colonel, to whom 

country, which boiled at that period in my young I had communicated my perplexities, “ I have another 
bosom, led me to hope it was. way. The terror which our horses feel makes tliera 

" Are^ yon for Mexico and the ImnrgetUs?" I ex- draw every moment a burning breath. The first of us 
claimed in a moment of excitement, ready to spring two whoso horse shall neigh”— 


upon the unknown horseman if he answered me in the 
negative. 

" Mexico e Inmrgente —that is my watchword,” 
replied the cavalier; “ I am the Colonel Gardiulo.” 

“ And I am the Captain Castafios! ” 


“ Wins! ” I hastily cxclmmcd. 

" Not so,—shall be the loser. I know that yon are 
a countryman, and such as you can do whatever you 
please with your liorsc. As to myself, who but last 
year wore, the gown of a theological student, I fear 


Our acquaintance was of long standing, and, but for your equestrian prowess. You may be able to make 
our mutual agitation, we should have had no need to cx- }’our horse neigh,—to hinder him from doing so is a 
change onr names. The Colonel had left us two days very different matter.” 

since at the head of a detachment, whieli we supposed We waited in deep and anxious silence until the 

to be either prisoners or cut off, for he had not been voice of one of our horses sliould break forth. This 
seen to return to the camp. silence lasted for a minute,—for an age ! It was my 

Well! Colonel,”I exclaimed, "I am sonyvonare horse wlio neighed the first. Tlie Colonel gave no 
not a Spaniard,—^foryou perceive that one of us must external manifeslalion of his joy, but no doubt he 
yield the pathway to the other.” thanked God to tlie very bottom of his sonl. 

Our horses had the bridle on their necks, and I pnt “ You will allow me a minute to make my peace 
my hand in the holsters of my saddle to draw out my with Heaven ? ” 1 said to the Colonel, with failing 
pistols. voice. 

“I see it so plainly,” replied the Colonel with " VYill live minutes be sufficient ? ” 

alarming coolness, “ tliat I sliould already liavc blown “They will,” 1 replied. The Colonel drew out his 

out the brains of your horse, but for the fear lest watcli. 1 addressed towards the heavens, brilliant 


yield the pathway to the other.” thanked God to tlie very bottom of his sonl. 

Our horses had the bridle on their necks, and I pnt “ You will allow me a minute to make my peace 
my hand in the holsters of my saddle to draw out my with Heaven ? ” 1 said to the Colonel, with failing 
pistols. voice. 

“I see it so plainly,” replied the Colonel with " VYill live minutes be sufficient ? ” 

alarming coolness, “ tliat I sliould already liavc blown “They will,” 1 replied. The Colonel drew out his 

out the brains of your horse, but for tlie fear lest watcli. 1 addressed towards the heavens, hrilliant 
mine, in a moment of terror, should precipitetc me with stars, wliicli 1 tliought I was looking up to for 


with yourself to tlie bottom of the abyss.” tlie last time, an intense and a burning prayer. 

I remarked, in fact, that the Colonel already held “ It is time,” said the Colonel, 
his pistols ill his hand. AVe hoth maintained the most I answered notliing, and with infirm hand gathered 
profound silence. Oiir horses felt tlie danger like up tlie bridle of my liorse, which I drew witliin my 


ourselves, and remained as immovable as if Ihcir feet fingers, which were agitated by a nervous tremour. 


were nailed to the ground. My excitement had cn- “ Yet one moment more,” I said to tlie Colonel, 
tirely subsided. “ Wlial are wc going to do ? ” J " for 1 have need of all my coolness to carry into ex- 
demanded of the Colonel. ccution the fearful manccuvre which I am about to 

“ Draw lots whicli of the two shall leap into the commence.” 
ravine.” “ Granted,” replied Gardufio. 

It was in truth the sole means of resolving the My education, as I have told you, had been in the 
difficulty. " Tlie.re are nevertheless some precautions country. My childhood and part of my earliest youth, 
to take,” said the Colonel. " He who shall be con- liad almost been passed on horseback. I may say 
demned by lot shall retire backwards. It will he but without flattering myself, that if there was any one 
a feeble chance of escape for him, I admit; but in in the world capable of executing this equestrian feat, 
short, it is a chance, and especially one in favour of the it was myself. I rallied myself with an almost super- 
winner.” natural effort, and succeeded in recovering my entire 

“ Yon cling not to life then ? ” I cried out, terrified self-possession in the very face of death. Take it at 
at the tang-froid with which this proposition was put the woret,—I had already braved it too often to be 
to me. any longer alarmed at it. From that instant, I dared 

“ I cling to life more than yourself,” sharply replied to hope afresh. 


the Colonel, “ for I have a mortal outrage to avenge. 
But the time is slipping away: are you ready to pro- 


As soon as my horse felt, for the first time since 
my rencontre with the Colonel, the bit compressing 
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liis ttiontli, I perceired that he trembled beneath me. 
I strengthened myself firmly on my stirrups, to make 
the teirifled animal understand that his master no 
longer trembled. I held him up trith the bridle and 
the bams, as every good horseman does in a dangerous 
passage, and, with the bridle, the liody and the spur 
together, succeeded in backing him a few paces. His 
head was already at a greater distance froin that of 
the horse of the Colonel, who encouraged me all he 
could with his voice. Tliis done, I let the poor 
trembling brute, who obeyed me in spite of his terror, 
repose himself for a few moments,—and then recom¬ 
menced the same manoeuvre. All on a sudden I felt 
his hind legs give way under me. A horrible shudder 
ran through my whole frame; 1 closed my eyes as if 
about to roll to the bottom of the abyss, and I gave 
to my body a violent impulse on the side next the 
hacienda, tlic surface of wliich oifered not a single 
projection, not a single tuft of weeds to check my 
descent. Tins sudden movement, joined to the de¬ 
sperate struggles of my Iiorsc, was tlie salvation of my 
life. He had sprung up again on his legs, which 
seemed ready to fail from under him, so desperately 
did I feel them tremble. 

I liad succeeded in rcacliing, between the brink of 
the precipice and the wall of tlie building, a spot some 
few inches broader. A few more would have enabled 
me to turn him round, but to attempt it here would have 
been fatal, and I dared not venture. I sought to re¬ 
sume my backward progress, step by step. Twice the 
horse threw himself on liis hind legs and fell down 
upon tlie same spot. It was in vain to urge him 
anew, cither with voice, bridle or spur; the animal 
obstinately refused to take a singlo step in the rear. 
Nevertheless I did not feel my courage yet exliausted, 
for 1 had no desire to die. One last and solitary 
chance of safety suddenly appeared to me like a flash 
of light, and 1 resolved to employ it. Through the 
fastening of my boot and in reach of my hand was 
passed a sharp and keen knife ;1 drew it forth from 
its sheath. IVith my left hand I began caressing 
tliC mane of my horse, all the while letting him hear 
my voice. The poor animal replied to my caresses by 
a plaintive neighing; then, not to alarm him abruptly, 
my liand followed by little and little the curve of his 
nervous neek, and finally rested upon the spot where 
the last of the vertebne unit es itself with the cranium. 
The horse trembled, but I calmed him with my voice. 
When I felt his very life, so to speak, palpitate in 
his brain beneath my fingers, I leaned over towards 
the wall, thy feet gently slid from the stirrups, and 
with bne vigorous blow I buried the pointed blade of 
my knife in the seat of the vital principle. The animal 
fell a.s if thunderstruck, without a single motion, and, 
for myself, witli my knees almost as high os my chin, 
I found myself on horseback across a corpse. I waS 
kaved,—I uttered a triumphant cry, which was re¬ 
sponded to by a C 17 of the Colonel, and which the 
abyss reechoed with a hollow sound, ns if it felt 
that its prey had escaped from it. I quitted the sad- 
dlbj sat myself down between the wall and the 


body of my horse, and vigoronsly pushed with my feet 
against the Carcase of the wretched animal, which 
rolled down into the abyss. I then arose, cleared 
at a few bounds the distance which separated the 
place where I was from the plain; and under the 
irresistible reaction of the terror which I had so Ibng 
repressed, I sunk in a swoon upon the ground. When 
I reopened my eyes, the Colonel was by my side. 

Past III. 

THE HACIEEDA. 

AriEn having congratulated me on my address and 
presence of mind, Gardufio asked me by what chance 
I was alone, at that hour of tlic night, near a building 
containing a Spanish garrison. 1 then told him of 
the project which had brought ns thither—myself and 
my men. 

“ How many soldiers have you under your orders?” 
he inquired of me. 

“ About a hundred,—all resolute to drink or die.” 
At this ncws.Isaw the ofBcer’seyca sparkle with almost 
ferocious satisfaction. “ You, too, are suffering from 
thirst ?” I resumed. 

“The thirst of vengeance!” replied the officer; 

and this is why, in spite of tlic almost entire loss 
of my detachment, I wander day and night about the 
neighbourhood to find some occasion of avenging 
myself.” 

" Of what, Colonel?” 

" An outrage, which I shall never outlive if I wash 
it not out in blood; or unless, at least, I render back 
shame for shame. I have still about fifty men liere,” 
continued the Colonel, who seemed unwilling to ex¬ 
plain himself any further, “ and 1 am ready to join 
them with yours.” 

I directed the Colonel to the spot where lie would 
find them, and hastened to rejoin my troops, who 
awaited me impatiently. I had scarcely related my 
adventure to Valdivia when Gardufio joined us with 
his fifty men. We learned from him that he had 
attacked the hacienda the day before, and had been 
repulsed with con.siderable loss. We set ourselves to 
deliberate, and the Colonel submitted the Spanish 
prisoner to a severe examination. He then gave the 
order to march, and, as we drew near the hacienda— 

“ Think you,” he said to the Spaniard, “ that there 
is a sentinel up in the tower ?” 

“ There is always one at night,” replied the cap¬ 
tive; "but you have the chance lli.'it lie may have 
fallen asleep at his post, where there is no one to keep 
a watch over him.” 

At the very moment the Spaniard was speaking, 
the cries of " AleHa resounded all over 

the hacienda; we followed attentively the different 
voices which replied, and died away in the distance. 
No sound issued from the stone case of the clock- 
tower : the sentinel was tlien asleep. 

“Ah, if we had but a single piece of cannon!” 
exclaimed Valdivia; "then, while fifty men scaled 
the terraces of the building by the aid of tlieir Itatoot, 
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ve could batter and breach in the dooraray, and take 
these dogs of Gachupines between two fires.” 

” We bare left a gun under some bushes not far 
from hence,” said the Colonel, ”bat it is of no use; 
the supports are broken; it is a bit of useless brass.” 

“ litre you got any ammunition?” I inquired, in 
my turn. ’ 

, “ The cannon lies beside its eaUsott filled with 

I ammunition,” resumed Garduno; ” but, as I tell you, 
it is like a fusil without a stock.” 

I cast a glance at the nervous arm of Yuldivia; he 
understood me at once. 

“ I will take some men with me, and go and look 
for it,” said Valdivia. “ Gentlemen, this evening wc 
shall all of us drink at our ease.” With these words, 
Valdivia prepared to start. 

“ But you do not mean to go alone ?” said I to him. 

“ My faith!—if tlio gun is no heavier than a horse 
with his rider, I can very well manage to bring it here 
without assistance.” 

" But it weighs much heavier,” resumed the Colo¬ 
nel ; “ ten men, who know where the cannon lies, 
shall accompany you.” 

At the end of a quarter of an hour the nien re¬ 
turned. They had harnessed their horses witli cords 
around the piece of dismounted cannon, which they 
dragged over the unequal ground. Sometimes an 
obstacle would render the gun immovable; Valdivia 
then stooped down, made o powerful efibri, and the 
cannon being freed, slid afresh along llie surface. I then 
ranged my men, in silence, about three hundred paces 
distant from the hacienda. 

” Now, my friends,” said I, "we have two methods 
of attack: the first is to raise our war-cry simulta¬ 
neously, after the manner of the Indians; the second 
is to scale the hacienda, whilst wc cannonade tiic gate: 
the prisoner will accompany you, and act as a faithful 
guide under pain of death; and wliilst we enter by 
the breach, you will enter by the terraces; but this 
second plan can only be adopted provided we find 
fifty men suflicicntly brave, agile, and determined, to 
scale a wall looking into a precipice, the bottom of 
which cannot be seen. Indeed, after a certain distance, 
the man who is falling looks not for it.” 

“ I will go first! ” cried the Colonel, who had heard 
me attentively; " and perhaps,'ts the reward of our 
audacity, we shall be fortunate enough to possess our¬ 
selves of the commandant 1” 

• " He has offended you deeply, it appears,” said I 
to the Colouel. 

" Mortally. He has inflicted a mortal outrage 
upon me.” 

The example of the Colonel encouraged tlie soldiers, 
and soon the former was permitted to choose, amongst 
all those who presented themselves, the strongest and 
most active to accompany him. 

Of this band, the least enthusiastic was evidently 
the Spanish prisoner, to whom the idea of scaling a 
wall, which rose pcrpendionlarly to the height of 
twenty-five feet above a frightful precipice, was far 
from pleasing. 


The fifty men selectcj by the Colonel commenced 
their piepanitions for scaling. The massive building 
was adorned with numerous “almenas,” (a species of 
battlements,) 'frbicb denoted the rank of the pro¬ 
prietor. Each soldier was furnished with his lazo, of 
which a ring of iron formed the sliding knot. In one 
minute, from each of these battlements was suspended 
a loose cord, the extremity of which surrounded the 
stone projection. Before the signal for commencing 
the scaling was given, we agreed, Gardufio and I, that 
the soldiers of the Colonel should not attack the 
enemy’s garrison until the third report of the cannon j 
three cannon balls appeared to us more than suificicut 
to destroy the gate. These arrangements being made, 
tlie Colonel, with his usual calmness, seized the loose 
cord which was to serve as liis ladder, and put it in 
tlie hands of the prisoner, commanding him to pre¬ 
cede iiim. 

When the Spaniard had raised himself some feet 
above liie ground, Don Gardufio placed his poignarJ 
between his teeth, and rose in his turn. Tlie soldiers 
followed ills example, and soon we saw fifty men, 
raising themselves by means of tlieir bands on the 
cord, and their feet against the wall, floating above 
the precipice like so many demons, who seemed to 
issue from the abyss. 

Although perilous in itself,—for a sudden dizziness, 
or the rupture of one of the Inzos, might have 
launched a man into eternity,—tliis ascension was 
nevertiicicss easier than tlie attack which I was to 
make. The sentinel, even if he hud faithfully kept 
watch, could not have perceived the assailants; tlie 
wall concealed them; but the ])ost wc had selected 
presented another kind of danger: we were soon to 
leave the cover of the trees, M'hicli concealed us from 
the sentinels, and to enter the open country embar¬ 
rassed with a cannon which we were obliged to drag 
by force of arm. Happily, we performed this march 
without any accident, and when we saw the last of 
our men set foot on the terrace of tlie hacienda, 
Valdivia and I began to act the part allotted to us. 

I first gave orders to charge the cannon. Those 
who had dragged it, harnessed their horses again, and 
wc advanced, but we bad scarcely moved lialf-a-dozcn 
steps when a sentinel perceived us, gave the alarm, 
and discharged his carabine. The ball, happily, reached 
none of our party, and wc redoubled our efforts to 
bring the cannon to the place where wc supposed the 
gate to be, which wc intended to destroy. Other 
reports of gnns soon reached our ears; and in the 
courts of the hacienda we heard the drums beating, 
and the clarions sounding. There was no longer any 
hope of our surprising the gai’rison, and I gave orders 
to my troops to raise loud and shrill cries, changing 
tlie intonation of their voices every time. By means 
of this artifice, it appeared as if five hundred men were 
raising their voices almost at the same moment. The 
report of cannon, which I fired, sounded from all the 
echoes. ‘ ■ { 

Soon the wall was lined with Spanish soldiers, and 
the discharges succeeded each other rapidly. Although 
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the; began to be destructive, so great was the ardour 
of our troops that not one of the men gave way. We 
replied to the lire of the enemy. Those who were 
dragging tlie cannon increased their exertions; but, 
just as they were about to torn the angle of the wall 
to face the one in whicli the great gate was situated, 
a deep and broad moat appeared. Without a bridge, 
it was impossible to overcome this uncxjwctcd ob¬ 
stacle. 

“ We will throw down a portion of the wall,” said 
Valdivia. “ These bricks will offer.less resistance than 
a gate of oak supported by iron.” 

“ That is true,” returned I; and I descended to 
point the piece before charging it; but just as I was 
taking my aim I uttered a cry of disappointment: on 
account of the height of the wall and the inequality 
of the soil, the cannon ball could only reach a slope, 
on which were placed quantities of bricks. All our 
efforts wore in vain. How, in fact, were we to lower 
or raise the mouth of a cannon deprived of its car¬ 
riage ? Meanwhile, a shower of balls was discharged on 
ns. Our position became critical. Wo could not, 
without laddcra, scale a wall defended by a well- 
maintained fire, and the fifty men who were to unite 
their attack with ours, ran the risk of being killed or 
taken prisoners without any advantage to us. 

“How much is wanting for the cannon to play 
upon the wall ?” asked Valdivia. 

“ A foot and a half,” replied I, measuring again the 
ground, and drawing with my eye a line to the foot of 
the wall. 

“ And if you had a carriage a foot and a half high, 
you could oj)en a breach ?” 

I “ Undoubtedly.” 

“ Well, my back shall serve for a carriage,” resumed 
Valdivia. 

“ You arc joking!” 

“No; I am speaking seriously.” 

Every one knew the extraordinary strength of Val¬ 
divia, but none expected such a proposition. Valdivia 
spoke in sober truth, for he knelt down, placed his 
two hands on the ground, and presented the surface of 
his broad shoulders to support the cannon. 

“ Lot us try,” said he; “ I have promised that 
I we shall be able to drink to-night, and that I would 
save the General’s army. Come,—to work 1” 

Six men had inconceivable difficulty in raising the 
cannon to the desired height; however, they succeeded 
at length in balancing it on the back of Valdivia. 
The Hercules supported the burden without stirring. 
One or two lazos, fastened round the cannon, and 
under the intrepid soldier, served to fix it steadily. 

“ Charge the piece to the muzzle!” cried Valdivia. 

The bullets continued to shower upon ns, and one 
of the men, who was filling the cannon, fell dead beside 
the soldier transformed into a carriage. They suc¬ 
ceeded, however, in charging the piece. 

“ Sloop a little,” said I to Valdivia; “ There- 

that is it; now stand firm.” 

The carriage remained as immovable as if it were 
of iron. 1 took the match from the hand of the soldier, 


and lighted it. The cannon fired; a large hole was 
opened in the wall. 

“Well!” exclaimed Valdivia, half-raising himself 
on his powerful hands to judge the effect of the can¬ 
non bail. 

“ All is well, my good friend; the ball has effected 
a breach.” Valdivia resumed his position; the piece 
was again charged to the mouth: the second blow 
thundered against the wall, where clouds of dust arose. 

Valdivia half-raised himself a second time. 

Oh, it was a fine sight, Siguor Cavalicre!—it was 
a fine sight to witness this man, as strong os twenty 
of his comrades, raise himself after each discharge, 
and raise also that enormous mass attached to his 
body I 

Valdivia, with his veins projecting, his face swollen, 
followed with his eye the track of the cannon he him¬ 
self had helped to guide. 

Our brave soldiers raised their voices in admiration. 

“ One more blow 1” cried the Hercules; “ but 
point more to the left.” 

I obeyed Valdivia’s injunction. The cannon was 
charged a third time, and for the third time the 
report sounded. I fancied I heard a suppressed ex¬ 
clamation from Valdivia, who attempted to rise, but 
was unable to do so. Wc then removed the cannon 
from the body of the soldier. Valdivia heaved a sigh 
of relief, and attempted to stand upright. Vain effort! 
—his legs refused their service; and this man, once 
so strong and vigorous, sank down like an inert mass. 

Without once fauej jiig that this miracle of strength, 
that these nervous arms, which were worth a ma¬ 
chine of war to us, were henceforth paralysed, I ran 
to the breach we had just opened. Daring this time, 
the fifty men commanded by the Colonel had issued 
from their hiding-place at the third report of our 
cannon, and the cries they raised in advancing caused 
a diversion in our favour: in the twinkling of an eye, 
a sanguinary opening was made in the Spanish ranks, 
xlcross the breach our soldiers, parched by thirst, had 
perceived in the court of the hacienda the xoria, 
which occupied the middle, and no human power 
could have resisted the impetuosity of their attack. 
There was soon in the court of the hacienda a mdlce 
as terrible and furious as a boarding on sea. The 
darkness concealed the paucity of our numbers from 
the eyes of the surprised Spaniards, whilst wc knew, 
with tolerable accuracy, the amount of tlieir forces. 
The deafening cries of “Hurrah! Mejico! Indcpend- 
encia!” resounded on all sides; and sometimes I heard 
the Colonel exclaiming—"To the Commandant!— 
To the Commandant!—^Let him be taken alive, but 
without the slightest injury,—not even a scratch !’* 

I then regretted the absence of Valdivia, whose 
powerful arm would have been so useful to us. 
Whilst I was making fruitless efforts to reach the 
Commandant, whom I recognised by his um'form, a 
large sliding knot hovered over him for a moment, 
and then desceuded on his head. I saw him totter 
and fall; after that I neither saw nor heard anything: 
a blow from the butt-end of a carabine, which I had 
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itodved on the head, Ihrev nte fader the 

feet of the combatants. When X to njself, 
the court of the hacienda yi» cahhi h^c 
Valdivia was lyins by my aide. 

“ Where am I ?" said 1, recognising Valdivia. 

“In your own territones,*' replied “we are 
victors. I prophesied truly.” 

“ And you, my bravo fellow,” aaid J, “ what has 
happened to you f” 

"1 have fulfilled my promise,” replied the sefidier, 
simply. “ An expreiis 1 have just sent to General 
Hayou will inform him of our victory: his army will 
not desert to the enemy, and the war will continue 
under hia orders. As for me,” continued he, “1 
shall no longer be good for much, for my back is half 
broken.” 

'Die Hercules had twice sustained the discliai^ of 
the cannon without moving, but the third concussion 
had been fatal. However, the incalculable strength 
of the powder had succeeded only in bending his 
iron muscles without being able to break them, and 
on that account alone Valdivia was not killed. 


THE DEATH OF RUFUa 

(sUaOESTXD BT X XONKISR OHROSlCliSa'S ACCOVKV 
or IBB rORBSI BCEKE.) 

Ik the while city's palace 
Sat Rufus at the board; 

And many an aiibot round him. 

And many a Norman lord. 

The dark-red wine of Malvoisin 
Flew fiist amid the glee. 

While the brutal laugh of Rofiu 
Kang o’er the revelry. 

No need of torch in banquet hall. 

Fur the sun was bright on high, 

Like the blessed angels' dwclling-placc 
It glow’d in yonder sky. 

At St. Switbin’s shrine,* tbo shaven priest 
A holy mass has said, 

A mass for the buried Saxon prince, 

A mass for the royal dead. 

Ah I little reck'd that savage king, 

While the jest he shouted loud. 

Of him who wore the conqueror's crown. 

Of battle or of shroud. 

A white-robed monk ru-ih% swiftly in; 

Wild was bis frenzied air ; 

Though his brain seem’d sew^ by vision, 
His hands wore clasp'd in ptqyer. 

On the tyrant’s lip the mock of scorf 
Died in a curse away. 

As he stamp’d his foot and shouted, 

** What Would the driveller sayr 

Hear, monarch t ” said the prophet; 

** Beware thee of the chase; 

I saw a bleed-red comet 
Haqg o’er a blasted place. 

” Oofi's wrath is ou thy cruel sport j 
Ouistretchhd if) his hand. 

His flaming Sworfi he quivers 
' O’er a black and gtdity land.” 


(1) The cstbedisl st Wlachwter Is dedicated to tbls saint. 


Silent the kiug jn wonder 
Gazed at'the monk who spoke; 

No voice of idle mocker 
The Mfiemn silence broke. 

” I saw ihee come in vision 
Into St. Swithin's shrine, 

Crown’d as for fight or bani^net, 

With that haughty mien of ^ine. 

“ I saw thee Uke the were wolfi 
Seize on the relics there. 

And with thy teeth ” (stem Rufus smiled) 

“ The sainted treasure tear. 

» I saw a blow from an unseen hand 
Dash thee into a tomb. 

And smoke and flame from the vault came up. 
Till the stars were hid in gloom.” 

“ Is this thy dream, thou dotard 1 ” 

His laughter shook the iTall; 

” A taio to please a holy nun j 
Go, paint it on thy walk 
” A health !” he said, and gave the bowl 
To him who sat him next. 

“ Wacs halo to tbo fat monk’s treasures 
Hid ’neath a rugged vest. 

” Why silent r qaoth the monarch; 

“ 1 only love the bold, 

'Tis but a monk, a drivelling priest, 

Who sells his dreams fur gold. 

“ Give the fool a hundred shillings.”— 

He dashed it down in scorn. 

Thy soul will need some masses 
Before the morrow mom." 

“ A sturdy knave,” grim Rufus cried; 

” Fill up another bowl; 

I’ll never starve the body 
In hopes to save the soul. 

« Let women pore o’er painted books. 

And tremble at a dream, 

Who mates with monks and shaven ibols, 

A coward knave 1 deem. 

'* Let Robert, in a land of fire, 

A beggar'd hermit roam, 

While 1 with bound and falcon 
Hunt in my royal home. 

” Go bid the vo-ssais saddle 
The steed at Mohs I rode ; 

By the holy cross at Lucca,^ 

'Tis the best I e'er bostn^e. 

*' I love the chase, 'tis mimic war. 

And the hollow bay of hound; 

The heart of Norman chieftain 
Beats quicker ai the sound.” 

“ Go not, my liege,” said Tyrrcl. 

“ Already in yon bay. 

The bands all bound for Poictou 
For thee, their monarch, stay.” 

” Prate not of dreams,” said Rufus— 

A savage oath he swore— 

» Though yon woods were full of fievili, 

I'd hunt me there the boar.” 

* « » « 

Forth, as the snn is setting, 
mdea the gay oavalcade, 

By many a rain’d village, 

Through many a tangled glade. 

The wood in the calm fair sunset 
Blazed with a fiery light, 

O'er ruin'd church and hamlet 
Came slowly on the ifight. 


l2) The fsveurlte oath of Rufus. 
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Fair as tba last sod parting 
The aun irill take of earth. 

All silent rode the hunters,— 

It seem’d no place for mirth. 

Deep lay the giant shadows, 

Dark, dark, on every side, 

Like a countless host of spirits 
Stood the forest spreading wide. 

High o'er the rest, like monarchs, 

The oaks, hoar monsters, stood. 

No eye may pierce the stillness. 

The blackness of the wood. 

Like the roof of some great temple. 

Their old moss'd boughs were spread. 

Scarce con the sun's lost glory 
Stream through the sb^c o'er head. 

A deer burst foifi'h in panic. 

At the savage laugh and song. 

Hounds from the leash aro parted 
The hunters sweep along. 

In a forest glade stands Bufus, 

Intent on sylvan prize; 

From the parting rays of sun-light 
The monarch veils his eyes. 

“ Shoot, Tyrrcl, shoot,” he thunders; 

Swift came the glancing dart; 

It has pierced the crownhd hunter. 

It (luivers in his heart. 

• • • • 

To the gate of the fair white city. 

Comes the charcoal burner's wain; 

It brings no hart for abbot’s board, 

It is the royal slain. 

At fall of eve, the holy moss 

Chants the monk at St. Swithin’s shrine; 

“ (ircat (Jod !” the dreamer mutters, 

“ Thino is the vengeance, thine.” 


SCENES IN THE COUNCIL OP TEENT. 

At the present monieut, when the realm of England 
is frightened from its propriety by'ultramontane in¬ 
solence and pretension, it may not be unprofitable to 
cast a retrospective glance over some past chapters in 
the history of the Catholic Church. We sli^l then 
find how powerful, even in the bosom of that Church 
itself, have been the protestations against the corrupt 
doctrines and exlravi^aut pretensions of the Papacy, 
and how artful, and, unfortunately, how successful 
also, has proved its Machiavellian policy in evading 
the most necessary reforms. We shall see a little too 
into the boasted unity of the Bomish Church, which 
is coutiuuully vaunted as an argumeut for its apo¬ 
stolical pretensions. Porewamed, we are thus fore¬ 
armed, fur it is no injustice to the Komish court to 
affirm, that in polity, if not in doctrine, she is indeed 
unchanged and uuchangcublc. 

The close of the fifteenth century with the bc- 
gimiiug of the sixteenth, ore celebrated in the history 
of the human mind by the Reformation, the greatest 
intellectual movement tliat has agitated Europe since 
the fall of the Roman Empire Prom Germany, their 
land of predilection, the principles of the sectaries 
hud pass^ into Italy. Jerome Savonarola at Plorence, 
Prcfc Thomas Couuectus at Rome itself, Itad thun¬ 


dered against the vices of the popes and shus^ of 
the clergy, and these impro^t apostle^ expiring at 
the stoke, had sealed 1:^ martyrdom tlyefr austere and 
fanatical denunciations. 

And yet, so far from amending, the Bomish Choroh 
seemed to take a pleasure in drying the optpries of 
the people. Her abuses became mooe monstrous, her 
luxury more unbridled, and her vices more fiarefa^. 
Europe, and especially Germany, oouid pndure no 
more; and in order to declare itself openly, the spirit 
of reformation needed hut a single pretext and ttx) 
coming man. That pretext was the sale of iudnl- 
gcuces; that man was Mortiu Luther. 

War beiug uiteuly declared, the Saxon monk, 
above all a man of action, maintained no further 
reserve. The pope had bunted his thesis; he burned 
the bull of the pope. A simple monk bum the bull 
of a pope! As the sole reply, the effigy of this 
daring man was committed to tho flames, and his 
persuu put under the buu of the empire, as that of a 
deoil ill human form. Germany, partaking as she did 
the opinions of Luther, was indignant at these 
severities. Out uf the edict of proscription arose tho 
most obstinate opposition. The people threw them¬ 
selves into Lulheraiiism to ameliorate their lot; 
princes, out of a spirit of opposition to the imperial 
despotism; and thenceforth the cause of tlie Reforma¬ 
tion was won. And then it happened, that, pressed 
on all sides by her friends and enemies, the Romisli 
Church had recourse to a measure alike usual and 
inefficacious;—she convoked her assembly-general. 
A Council was decided upon. 

This word Council, 4 itlcrcd by all parties, made a 
forcible impression upon the feelings of the people. 
Great was tlie torment of conscience, extreme the 
perplexity; and the faithful, like all the unsettled of 
the Christian world, saw hut a single term to their iu- 
decision, a single remedy fur their evils,— a Council! 

A Council! By this word the Protestants under¬ 
stood an assembly who shoidd sit in judgment on the 
pope; the po))c and his cardinals, an assembly which 
should condemn the Protestants. Acpordingly, Pope 
Paul in., who remembered the audacious attempts 
made by the last assemblies of this nal^ure, and who 
wished to direct the operations of the present, main¬ 
tained that it should assemble in an Italian cit;; 
while tbc emperor, ou bis part, and with tlie same 
object in view, contended for a city in Germany. 
These conflicting pivlcusious gave rise to lengthy and 
eager debates, to jmt an end to which i-ecoursc was 
had to a sort of half-way compromise, and Ti^t was 
fixed upon us beiug a city upon the frontiers of both 
states. 

From that moment, tho embellishment of tbc city, 
which he was desirous of rendering worthy of such a 
noble assemblage, formed the sole idea of the Cardinal 
Madrucius, Bishop of Trent. Tlirough his exhorta¬ 
tions, the Trentines hastened to enlarge and straighten 
their tortuous streets. Magnificent mansions were 
furnished, their interior embellished with tapestry and 
splendid piolui-cs, their exterior was richly decorated. 
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and tnose enormous frescoes which still eorer the 
fronts of some of the houses testify to the splendour 
of these palaces, worlAy, as the chroniclers declare, 
(o ttrice i» luxury with the villat of LueuUui! 

When the time appoiided for the council to meet 
was known, the whole city was full of and oele* 
brated the happy news by iplendid festinties. These 
festirals were followed by the bull of oonrocation by 
Pope Paul 111. But three years more intervened 
between this date and the opening of the assembly, 
which only took place on the issuing of a fresh bull, 
dated the 7th of December, 1545. 

When the three legates of the {rape, charged with 
presiding over the Council, arrived at Trent, only a 
few days before the moment fixed for the meeting, 
there were, besides Cardinal Madrucius, only three 
prelates in the city. By degrees, however, they came 
in, and on the 13lh of October, the day of the opening, 
twenty.five bishops, besides the Icgides, were as¬ 
sembled within the uolls of Trent. 

The Council uas opened by along exhortation on 
the part of (he three legates, and also by a general 
procession. Tlie legates and Cardinal Madrucius 
marched at its head, followed by the rest of the 
bishops, covered with mitres and precious copes, of 
cloth of gold, damask, and satin, for the archbibhops 
and bishops, of red or rose colour for the cardinals. 
Their mitres shone with jewels, and silk velvet and 
embroidery glittered on every side. After the bishops 
came the lord of Castel Alto, captain of the city of 
Trent, in a simple suit of armour, and Antonio Guere, 
orator of the King of the Romans, the only ambas¬ 
sador present, dressed after lUb Spanish fashion, in 
black, wearing a bonnet adorned with plumes, and 
around bis neck a ponderous and richly wrought chain 
of gold. Next followed the cliiefs of the mendicant 
order—^Minorites, Conventuals, Carmelites, Hermits 
of St. Augustine, &c, &c., followed by a crowd of 
abb6s, theologians, doctors of cither faculty, and by 
a great number of tiarons, counts, and knights, 
mingled with the clergy of Trent, and accompanied by 
all the people of the city and neighbourhood, eager to 
enjoy so marvellous a spectacle, and, peradventare, to 
profit also by the three years and a hundred and sixty 
days’ deliverance from purgatory, granted to whomso¬ 
ever should be present at the op^dling of the Council. 

The procession, leaving the Church of Santa Trinita, 
npairod to the cathedral, where the Cardinal del 
celebrated a mass of the Holy Ghost, and where 
the Bishop of Bitonte, that most flowery orator, de¬ 
livered a sermon divided into several beads, in which 
he proved that a Council was necessary, first, because 
several C OT«cils had deposed both, kings and emperors, 
and, secondly, the Jupitmr of the ^ueid assembled a 
oouncil of the gods. He added, moreover, that upon 
the creation of the world and concerning the Tower of 
Babel, even God himself might be said to have held a 
sort of couneiL Finally, he urged all the prelates 
to repair to Trent as into the Trojan horse, the gate 
of the Council and the gates of Faradise being abso¬ 
lutely one and identieaL 


This promising endion being ended, the cardinal- 
Ic^te bestowed his benediction on the people: then 
turning to the fathers, who awaited in profound 
silence, he soldmnly asked of them, '* Does it please 
you to declare that the Holy Council of Trent is 
open and commenced?” To which all of them re¬ 
plied in the sdmo voice, ” Yes, it pleases us.” Ibe 
cardinal thereupon declared tlie Council opened, and 
the singers, with the entire assembly, solemnly 
chanted the Te Deum. 

On the very same day that the Counml assembled 
to give peace to the Church, the Waldcnses, (o the 
number of more than 4,000, were massacred in France 
by IFOppide and the advocate Guerin. 

The first session of the Gottucil was devoted to its 
organisation. It was decided that the three legates, 
although of different orders, shoidd, as they bore the 
same powers, wear the same ornaments,—-that the place 
of the assembly should be carpeted, lest the Council 
should resemble an assembly of meehanict (such arc 
the words of the decree,)—and lastly, as an assembly of 
dignitaries of so many grades must necessarily create 
some confusion, it was decided that the place occu¬ 
pied by these personages should in nothing be dero¬ 
gatory to their rank. 

During these preliminaries, the laggard bishops 
began to arrive in great numbers, and the city of 
Trent soon shone with all the ecclesiastical pomp and 
luxury of fliesc petty princes of the Church, each 
dragging in his tiaiu a sort of little court filled with 
guards, buffoons, and dwarfs. 

This display of the cardinals and prelates espe¬ 
cially scandalised the Lutherans and more rigorous 
Catholics. Already in the fourteenth century, Dante, 
in a fit of Ghibelline ill-liumour, had bitterly satirised 
the luxui^of vhe prelates of his day, when, comparing 
them to apostles, who wandered without shoes to 
their feet, and seeking nourishment in the first habi¬ 
tation that offered, he cries out—“Our modem 
prelates must have their valets to open the crowd 
before them, and others to guide their mules. They 
are so heavy that they cannot drag themselves along, 
BO that one meets them on horseback covered with 
immense cloaks, in such sort that two beasts often go 
under a single skin.” 

“ Si, che due bestie van sott’ nna pelle.” Two beasts 
under a single skin. “ Ah! why did not Dante live in 
our times,” says a commentator on the Divina 
Comedia, who wrote at about the epoch of the Council, 
“ doubtless he would then have said, 

* Si, ohe tre bestie van sott’ una pelle.*” 

We may divine who was the third beast covered by 
thocardinal’smantles,andtke greater partof thefathers 
of the Council seem to have been of the writer's opimon, 
for the sessions commence by severe leotnree as to the 
manner in which the prelates ought to live during the 
Council. They are recommended to be tober, ehattf, 
and to govern well their houteholdi they are forbidden 
to be quarreltome, drunken, unmodett, and addicted to 
pleasure; they ore advised never to pnt themselves 
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into a passion, but whatever they have to say, to 
temper it with so sweet a prolation of speech (this 
musicid word is pretty) as tlut the hearers may not 
be offended, nor the thread of right judgment become 
entangled. We shall presently see how far this 
advice was Mowed. 

Daring these early sessious, the Italian prelates, all 
of them Papists,* and in great numbers, adroitly 
obtained a decree tW the votes should be counted by 
heads, as at the council of Toledo, and not by nations, 
as at the councils of Basle and Constance. The 
legates also suppressed from the title of the Council 
the words repreiaUing the UfUvertal Church, which 
might have raised some doubt as to the papid supre¬ 
macy. Lastly, it was decided that the decrees should 
be previously discussed in private congregation before 
they were submitted to the general session of the 
Council, in the hope that by this arrangement scandal 
and stormy debaUng would be rendered impossible. 
But all these precautions failed to prevent parties 
from speedily developing themselves in the assembly. 
It was soon divided into Imperialists and Papists, 
and thenceforth might be appreciated the system of 
tactics prescribed to its legates by the Romish Court. 

The complete maintenance of the papal power, and 
the preservation of all its prerogatives—abases in¬ 
cluded—such were in fact their instructions. As to 
whatever touched not upon these delicate questions 
of prerogative and discipline, the utmost latitude was 
to be given to the disputants. Doctrinal questions 
were abandoned to them; of these they might make 
whatever they pleased, provided only that in issuing 
their decrees, they studied to mi^e use of those 
ambiguous formulas, which, leaving the basis of the 
question undecided, tended to saiiefy and conciliate 
both parties. 

It may well be imagined that with these pretensions 
of the papal party, the reformation of abases would 
only be discussed at the veiy last extremity, and 
I yet this reformation was the very occasion which had 
I railed together the Council. The imperial bishops, 

I almost all of them Germans or Spaniards, boldly 
I declared that this question of reform ought to be 
settled before everything beside. The mol illustrious 
cardinals need to be most illustrionslp reformed, said Don 
Barthdlemy des Martyrs, primate of Portugal. The 
French supported the Imperialists, to the great 
vexation of the Papists, who studied how to ridicule 
their theologians and their orators. " Here is a cock 
who crows reallg well,’* exclaimed one day (playing 
upon the Latin mard gallus, which signifies at once a 
cock and a Frenchman,) one of these Italian prelates, 
who had just been listening to the French ambassador 
Donhs. “Please Ood Peter repent himself at the 
crowing of the cock,” retorted the Frenchman with 
admirable aprt^os. 

This reply rendered the Italions more circumspect; 
they gave up their jesting for the future, and with a 

(I) The term PapUls ti here uied In n iwtal nDic, u Indicating 
tbon who luitnined the pretentioni of the Pope, In oppoiiUon to 
thoee of the inthilo' olor^ wd tlw Emperor 
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view to gain time, obtained a decision that questions 
of doctrine and reform should be alternately treated. 

We are not about to give here a detailed analysis of 
all the acts of the Council, but shall simply continue 
the philosophical examination of the aggregate of 
them, dwelling upon such as best delineate the phy¬ 
siognomy of a great religious assembly in the sixteenth 
century, and which best acquaint us with the compo¬ 
sition of its elements, the tactics of its parties, the 
deep intrigues, and altogether secular interests, which 
determined the convictions of its members, modifying 
their most decided resolutions, and giving birth to 
decisions in appearance the most holy. 

The assembly opened the question of reform by an 
examination of the points' disputed between the 
Catholics and Lutherans, on the subject of the Holy 
Scriptures. As the llcformers questioned the au¬ 
thority of tradition, the assembly, entirely Catholic, 
decreed unanimously that all the books of the Old and 
New Testament should be recognised as canonical. 
Another decree declared the Vulgate authentic, and 
with the view of repressing certain petulant and au¬ 
dacious spirits, forbade any one, whosoever he might 
be, from daring to interpret the sacred writings con¬ 
trary to the sense hitherto received by the Church, and 
to make thereof ridiculous applications for profane 
purposes. 

In the following session Original Sin was discussed, 
which brought on the singular question of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception. Had the Virgin Mary been 
born in sin or not ? was the important question that 
then divided Europe. The fathera of Trent thought 
it prudent to conciliate both parties, and referring to 
the decision of the Council of Constance, declared 
at length, after interminable debating, that the Virgin 
ought not to be involved in original sin, but that 
in referring to the constitutions of Sixtus V., neither 
ought she, on the other hand, to be exempted from it. 
Had the Church always decided after this fashion, 
no doubt there would have been many more disputants, 
but also far fewer heretics. 

In the following sessions, they continued to treat 
alternately, questions of doctrine and of reformation 
of manners. From original sin they passed to the 
plurality of benefices, from the justification of the 
sinner to ecclesiastical residence. 

Such questions, obscure in themselves, ministered to 
unceasing disputation. Sometimes a Catholic prelate 
wonld show himself more opposed to the !l^misb 
court than was even Luther himself. Mutual exas¬ 
peration thus rose to such a pitch, tliat more than 
once the interference of the legates could alone 
prevent the opposed factions from settling the argu¬ 
ment by blows. Sometimes all their efforts were 
in vain, and one day, Denis, a Greek, Bishop of 
Chteronea, having cried out to Thomas de San-Felice, 
Bishop of La Cava, and a furious Papist— “Yes, mg 
Lord, you are either extremely ignorant or extremely 
obstinate,” La Cava flew upon his adversary, seized 
him by hia beard, and would not relax his hold of it 
until he extracted a copious handful, 
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Daring these stormj scenes, the Lutherans, who 
had been the occasion of the Council, constancy re< 
fused to repair thither. They remembered the fate 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, and would not 
depart for Trent unless furnished with safe-conducts 
furnished by the council, and endorsed by tho emperor. 
Meanwhile the dissensions between Chules the Fifth 
and the Lutherans, and the report of the plague, 
broke up the assembly, which did not reassemble until 
three years afterwards. When, at length, the Re¬ 
formers had obtained the lafe-oonduct required, they 
repaired to Trent, but were sq put off and adjourned, 
that it was only upon the- formal demand of the em¬ 
peror that they were at length allowed to present in 
person the articles of their belief. But upon the 
reiy first hearing, great was the scandal in the as¬ 
sembly. On all sides arose outcries against the 
temerity of these men, who came to impose a faith 
instei^ of receiving one. The legates especially had 
the^greatest difficulty in restraining themselves. The 
mere presence of these dissidents seemed to them an 
insult to the papacy. It was necessary to disgust or 
frighten them away, no matter how; and on the 7th 
February, the Jacobin Felargue, the organ of the 
Romish Church, preaching in one of the churches of 
Trent, exclaimed in a tone of menace—“ That heretict 
alone were the came of schism, and that it was time to 
extirpate heresy at a single stroke" 

Every day the irritation of the Catholics increased, 
and in spite of their safe-conducts, these advocates 
of the Augsburg Confession, these captains of here^, 
would no doubt have been roughly handled, had not 
the irruption of Maurice of Saxony into the Tyrol, 
with the flight of Charles the Fifth before this chief 
of the German Protestants, once more put the entire 
Council to the rout. The fathers hardly took time to 
draw up a decree of suspension, and to aiutthematize 
that malice of the enemy of mankind, which had oc¬ 
casioned them so grievom an inconvenience. The 
inconvenience in truth was grievous, and the retreat 
of the fathers so precipitate, that many of them, 
unable to embark on the Adige, fled into the moun¬ 
tains, leaving their baggage behind — which, for 
the rest, was not of a very apostolical description. 
Paul IV. liad succeeded Julius III., and the inter- 
council was prolonged duriig all his pontificate. 
Raised from a Theatinc mo)ik to the popedom, this 
man, naturally obstinate, but hitherto humble in his 
conduct, had yielded to the intoxication of power. 
The day after his elevation, his steward having asked 
him how he desired to be served—“ Like a king," was 
the reply. Amidst all his magnificence, he ceased not 
to dedriffl against the unbridled luxury and de¬ 
bauchery of the cardinals and prelates who surrounded 
him; prime causes, os he declared, of all the evils of 
Christudom. " You want to reform others," he ei- 
daimed, when a general reformation was alluded to; 
"Physieiant, heat yourselves In full consistory, 
and before the ambassadors, he often repeated that lie 
would brook no potentate in Europe as his iellow, 
but would march over the heads of all of them. 


“And that with this foot!" he added, striking it 
violently upon the ground. 

It may be well supposed this haughty roan cared 
little about reestablishing the Council. One day, as 
the French Cardinal du Bellay warmly insisted upon 
it, as being the sole means of remedying the disorders 
of the Church, “ A pretty farce is this!" responded 
Paul, “ to send into the mountains sixty bishops and- 
forty doctors, and to imagine that those people are 
going to reform the world! And I, the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, and all my cardinals, those pillars of Chris- 
tianily, and the prelates and celebrated doctors who 
abound in Pome, are we, I pray you, of no better avail 
than all that ran be got together at Trent ? " 

And as Du Bellay insisted, he cut him short with, 
“ Enough! enough! I had rather set Europe on fire 
by the four corners, and lose my life into the bargain, 
than I would yield thus basely.” 

In fact, Paul lY., tyrant of Rome, was in a fair 
way to trouble the whole world, and hod already 
kindled a terrible war in Italy, when he died, in 
recommending to the cardinals, as the sole means of 
saviug the Church, not a Council, but the Inquisition. 
Pius lY., his successor, carried away by the sort of 
reaction which followed this rigorous regimen, decided, 
however, not for the Inquisition, but for the Coimcil. 

This time the peril was immense, and in this closing 
session we must especially admire the resources of 
Italian policy, and the address of the papist party. 
In principles, it had against it the Emperor and the 
Kings of Spain and France; it held firm against all, 
and thanks to the skill of its tactics, had contrived 
by the end of the session, and witliout having yielded 
any point of importance, to carry the whole of its 
adversaries along with it. Nevertheless, at the 
opening of the session, each of these parties, more 
numerous and determined than ever^ had, whilst pro¬ 
claiming themselves zealous Catholics, declared against 
Rome in the most decided manner. On the one hand, 
the Germans proposed a sort of Reformation in 
twenty articles, the most important of which required 
singleness of benefices, obligation of residence for 
bishops, communion in the two kinds, and the mar¬ 
riage of priests. The Emperor expected no durable 
peace in his dominions until these religious difficulties 
were settled. The Spaniards warmly supported the 
Germans, and the French insisted no less positively 
for a species of reformation still more complete than 
that demanded by the Germans, and what was yet 
more, upon the absolute maintenance of the liberties 
of the Gallican Church. 

For it should be here remarked, such was the 
progress of reform, that whilst combating against it 
out of doors, within the Council itself its declared 
enemies were obliged to contend in its favour. The 
papal court alone stood firm, and while the other 
powers, pressed by the Reformers, sought by makuig 
important concessions to satisfy and r^^ Ae latter, 
Rome always resisted, and proclaimed her immutriile 
resolution never to compromise with herray. 

This so-called here^, it is true, attacked the dearest 
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pretensions of the Bomish court. In fact, were not of neutralizing the influence of the new comers, by 
what were called abtuet among the firmest supports of sending to Trent the second rank of the Italian 
the pontifical throne? How could they then be bishops, and as the receiver is usually of the opinion 
touched without threatening to undermine its rery of the giver—it was thought that certain pensions 
foundations ? To declare that bishops were instituted bestowed upon a number of poor and doubtful prelates, 
by divine right was to abdicate the papal supremacy, by putting them more at their ease, would render 
and set up against the head of the Church as many them also proportionably. tractable. The lukewarm 
rivals of equal power as there were bishops in Europe, were spirited up, the timid threatened, the ambitious 
To abolish the privileges of the monks, was to deprive received large promises, and all, even to the very 
itself of a body of zealous auxiliaries: feudatories buffoons themselves, were put into requisition by the 
who, holding immediately from the Holy Father, legate Simonetta, who directed their movements, 
prevented the bishops from being so many popes in These Italian prelates, for tho most part men of 
their respective dioceses. Lastly, to allow the wit and vivacity, and considering themselves as tho 
luarriage of priests, was to renounce its hierarchical brilliant and polished portion of the council, affected 
supremacy, and break the political tie which bound a contemptuous and coxcombical tone with regard to 
to tho pope the clergy of the whole of Europe. The the ultra-montane bishops, a species of savages but 
other refusals of Rome had motives equally obvious, little careful of their persons, who spoke a rude and 
and it was with the view of triumphing over her, and barbarous language, and in whom everything, even to 
carrying by force what could not be obtained by their very luxury, was vulgar. Since tho time of 
negotiation, that the court of France decided upon Julius II. and Leo X., Italy, especially Rome, had 
making a last and vigorous effort. become the most civilized portion of Europe ,—the only 

She despatched to Trent the famous Cardinal de place where people Ineto how to live, declared, while 
Lorraine, Amaud de Fcrrier, one of the friends of combing their beards and paring their nails, these 
the Chancellor del’Hdpital.and like him an enlightened witty and licentious prelates, whose indecent sallies 
advocate of toleration, with fourteen of his most scandalized the fathers from other parts of Europe,— 
devoted prelates. The Cardinal of Lorraine, a man sombre and haughty Spaniards, susceptible Frenchmen, 
of lofty ambition, was at that time one of the most and rigorous Germans. Thence arose their lively 
considerable personages of France. The lover of opposition in the Council. 

Diana of Poitiers, and of Catherine de’ Medicis, The first success of the papist intriguers was to get 
under Henry II. ho had introduced himself into court, the Council to give up the question of supremacy, 
under Francis II. had been first minister, and under It was agreed on both sides not to cuter into discus- 
Cbaries IX. his influence had even increased. Pos- gion on this subject, and they passed on to decrees of 
sessed of great learning, naturally eloquent, and proud residence, and the institution of bishops, 
of his recent struggle with Theodore de Beza, he was These questions, also delicate, occasioned the most 
ambitious of a wider theatre upon which to display animated debates, and the discussion was carried on 
his abilities. He repaired therefore to the Council. with such animosity, that not only a violent breach 
At the news of the cardinal’s arrival, the pope and among the fathers, but even the immediate dissolution 
his legates were seized with consternation. They of the Council was apprehended. Tho Italian party 
knew well bis haughtiness, and were alarmed at his reserved to the pope alone the appointment of bishops, 
temerity. Apparently a persecutor of heretics, was while the German and Spanish party, backed by the 
he not at bottom imbued with tlie new doctrines, and French, contended that the archbishops enjoyed this 
had he not more than once, among friends, half divim right of appointment equally with the pope, 
approved even of the Confession of Augsburg ? Did thus patting the archbishops and bishops on a certain 
he not look upon himself as invested with a species of footing of equality with the sovereign pontiff himself. 
Apostolate, and did he not delight in hearing himself These disputes were prolonged, tempers became 
ctdled by his partisans the pope of France? All this irritable, and the most violent scenes every day dis- 
tbe Italians well knew, and looked but for little turbed the assemblage. 

reserve at his hands. Awaking therefore from their Melchior Avosmedian, Bishop of Cadiz, warmly 
temporary panic, they bravely prepared themselves maintained that the right of appointment belonged as 
for the encounter. well to the archbishops as to the pope. One day, driven 

It would be instructive, had we but the space, to to extremity, he exchdmed, “Ay, I know certain bishops 
study in detail the artful means employed to make whom the pope has not named, and who are as true, 
head against so formidable an adversary, and the as legitimate bishops as any appointed by the pope.” 
taetics adopted to conciliate him by degrees, and by “ The fact is false 1 name these bishops!” exclaimed 
little and little divert him from his most decided resolu> the papists to him. 

tions. The intrigue was doubtless skilfully managed, “ They are the four suffragans of the Archbishop of 
but it was also singularly favoured by the natural and Saltzbourg; that archbishop has ordained them, wd 
I well-known levity of the French prelate, by hie vanity, the pope has never confirmed them,” coldly replied 
which was adroitly flattered, by his interest, brought Avosmedian. 

into play, and lastiy, by his ambition, the satiafaction “ It is an imposture!” cried out the legate Simon- 
of which was promised. The pope had first thought etta, “ the popo has confirmed them.” 
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" He has not confirmed them, I say. I have the 
proof of it; and they are no less valid bishops than 
the rest of you." 

At these words a violent tumult arose in the 
assembly. The Patriarch of Venice, and the Bishop 
of La Cava shook upon their seats, exclaiming, 
“Heresy!” Cadiz endeavoured to reply; “Down 
with the schismatic!” they cry out upon him on all 
sides. His friends sought to defend him, but their 
voices were drowned bytlie angiy cries and stampings 
of the Italians. In the midst of the tumult the 
Bishop Giles Falcette rises and exclaims, “Anathema!" 
“Anathema!" replies the assembly. “Let him be 
burned! he is a heretic!” cries out a voice from the 
midst of the throng. “ Ay, ay, to the stake, to the 
stake with him!” furiously reecho a hundred voices of 
the papists. 

Cadiz meanwhile, unable to obtain a hearing, had 
quitted the chair. The Germans muttered a few 
words of excuse in his favour. His Spanish friends 
replied with their outcries to the outcries of the 
Italians, and threatened them by gestures and by 
looks. The moody Cardinal de Lorraine, pale and 
motionless, on beholding the excitement of the 
assembly, assumed an expression of disdain, and held 
his peace, smiling'trith a bitter and contemptuous 
irony; the Frendi bishops remained silent like him¬ 
self. Tlie legates, nevertheless, had observed the 
expression of the cardinal, and comprehended his 
silence. Simonetta, as supple as he was violent, felt 
that his friends were going too far. Divining, by the 
expressive sneer of the Frenchman, the violent effort 
he was making to overcome his indignation, and 
fearing lest so formidable an adversary should break 
out, he endeavoured to restore calm to the assembly, 
imposing silence to his partisans by signs, and flinging 
among the Spanish benches a few words of conciliation. 
By degrees the agitation subsided, the deliberations 
were resumed, and after certain vogue explanations, 
the cardinals abruptly broke off the sitting. 

Lomune, on retiring, passed by the legates and 
the principal Bomish agitators, and when he was 
within reach of them, exclmmed, so that he might be 
well heard:—“ The conduct oftkeee gentry it degrading. 
Cadiz toot right! Had he but been a Frenchman, 
I would have appealed on hieithalf to a free and na¬ 
tional Council.” The terrified legates shrank into 
silence. 

On the opening of the next sitting, Hercules de 
Gonzaga, Cardinal of Mantua, a partisan of the French, 
and friend of the Cardinal of Lorraine, spoke in the 
character * of legate, and bitterly complained of the 
disorders of the previous meeting. “ If opinions are 
no longer free,” be observed, “ there is no longer 
a Council; and I declare, for my own part, that if 
snch scenes are again renewed, I swear that I will 
immediately leave the congregation.” Lorraine com¬ 
mended the wisdom of Gonzagi^ adding, “ that the 
legates ought not to withdraw themselves upon snch 
miserable grounds; but that it was right that the 
authors of such d^tnrbances should be punished.” 


I Mantua and the Cardinal of Lorraine had done; and 
the Papists, immovable, kept silence in wrath and 
consternation, when La Cava, one of the most turbu¬ 
lent of the party, boldly rising, broke out into speech, 
and far from excusing himself, or apologizing for his 
injurious proceedings, exclaimed, “Bemove the cause 
of the disorder, and the effects will cease. Had 
Cadiz offended only myself, I would have freely for¬ 
given him, as charity requires me to do, but it is the 
whole Church—it is Christ himself whom he has 
outraged in the person of the Pope, his Vicar; he is 
entitled to no forgiveness, to no excuse." 

While Cava began speaking, the French prelates 
took down his words on their tablets, preparing for 
a reply; but when they saw that he delivered himself 
with such freedom, a sullen murmur began to cir¬ 
culate along their benches. The insolent! the auda¬ 
cious !” they muttered among themselves; and they 
would no doubt have ended by breaking out also, 
had not the more moderate members, such as are 
found in all assemblies, thrown themselves forward, 
and by conciliatory speeches, and caressing both par¬ 
ties by turns, succeeded in averting the impen^ng 
storm. The discussion was resumed with greater 
moderation, and the honours of war even rested with 
the French and Spaniards; for, as the Cardinal of 
Lorraine insisted, the canon against which Cadiz had 
objected was altered in their favour. This time the 
Italians were defeated; but, for all that, they did not 
lose courage, and an underhanded war of iutiigne suc¬ 
ceeded to more open hostilities. 

The address of the Holy Sec and the resources of 
its policy seemed to grow with its difficulties, and 
to increase with its perils. In order to rebut or 
moderate the attacks of his opponents, the Holy 
Father had recourse to the most extraordinary ma¬ 
noeuvres. He studied, for instance, how to exag¬ 
gerate the hostility of his adversaries. One day, in 
full consistory, he entered, pale and downcast, 
crying out that all was lost! that the fathers of Trent 
were going to sacrifice him! that Lansac was the 
soul of the conspiracy, and that this ambassador had 
gone so far as to declare in public, that by the 
aid of the French prelates recently arrived, he trusted 
to overthroic the idol of Home. Lansac was thus 
obliged to humble himself before the pope, and 
exonerate himself from a speech that he had never 
uttered. Another time, he assured them, that he well 
knew the French wished to turn the Council into a 
Council of Huguenots; and the French prelates were 
compelled to protest against so odious an imputation. 
Then the pope affected to be indulgent, forgave faults 
which had never been committed, making use of 
extreme gentleness in his pardon and his reproofs, 
even blessing the pretended delinquents, who thus 
found themselves obliged to make the amende honor¬ 
able, and to prove the falseness of the accusations 
against them by the sacrifice of their opinions, and by 
concessions which otherwise would never have been 
withdrawn from them. The success of these tactics 
surpasses all belief. 
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Oar limits will not allow ns to trace the deep in¬ 
trigues bj which the formidable Cardinal de Lorraine 
was gradually gained over by the Papist party, who, 
their principal adversary being thus reduced, came 
off at last with flying colours, after all the attacks of 
their enemies. Suffice it to say, the promises and 
flatteries of the pope at length so completely won 
over the French cardinal, that he was now always 
repeating, that he took aa Uoety ait intereat in the 
happy termination of the Council aa the Holy Father 
himaelf; and that he now clearly perceised that the 
aafety of Catholiciam conaiated in a aincere union with 
the Holy See ! Such was the triumph of Italian as¬ 
tuteness and diplomacy. No sooner had Lorraine 
departed for France, than the deliberations of the 
assembly were scandalously hurried over; and with 
the exception of some French and Spanish malcon¬ 
tents, the whole of the fathers seemed to have but one 
desire, that of delivering hia Holineaa from the tormenla 
of the Council, os the nuncio "Visconti, the principal 
intriguer, wrote privately on the occasion to Cardinal 
Borromeo. 

"With this view the utmost haste was made in pro¬ 
mulgating a list of forbidden books. Fifteen hundred 
names of authors and volumes were lumped together 
in this wholesale proscription. It was thought suf- 
fleient to copy the list made out at Rome by the 
Inquisitora, who had aimed at quantity and quality 
at the same time. The twenty articles of the liefor- 
mation were swept away at once. Although these 
had been discussed in the prclimiuary meetings, they 
still presented numerous difficulties on points the 
most essential; but far from attempting any further 
discussion of them, it was found convenient to 
adjourn them aine die. 

The Count de Luna, and the French ambassador, 
Amaud du Ferricr, alone resisted this indecent pre¬ 
cipitation. They ceased not to demand a profound 
investigation of the matters under discussion. Ferrier 
uttered a biting protestation against the concluding 
acts of the Council, and against the encroachments of 
the clergy upon the temporal power of princes. " I 
see well,” he observed, in a tone of raillery,—“ I see 
well that we have need to fast and weep a long time 
yet, while awaiting that reformation of abuses decided 
on and promised for this last hundred and fifty years! 
"W^bat think you, my fathers! instead of seeking to 
remove abases, you arc endeavouring to humble our 
princes; instead of desiring to reform what is evil, 
you are only solicitous how to invade the liberties of 
our Gallican Church 1 Alas, my fathers! you seek to 
get rid of heresy—well and good—but, believe me, 
it is by able preaching, and by worthy living, that you 
will succeed in extirpating heretics, and not by pro¬ 
vocations addressed to princes by way of pastime, and 
by decrees drawn up in a hurry while polishing your 
nails!” 

It was the Legate Moro, Bishop of Palestrina, who 
at length proclaimed the closing of the Council in 
full assemblage, and with magnificent ceremonial. The 
Secretary, Ange Massarel, having read all the articlea 


promulgated, and all the fathers being present, pro¬ 
ceeded os follows 

“ Does it please the fathers to bring to an end the 
Holy Council, and that the confirmation of it should 
be demanded of our Holy Father f” “ Yes, it pleases 
us,” replied the whole Council, with one voice; three 
bishops alone protesting against it. 

“ To the blessed Pope Pius, Bishop of the Holy 
Church universal, be long years, and eternal memory!” 
And all the Council re-eclioed, “ Long years, and 
eternal memory!” 

Then followed benedictions for the popes deceased 
during the Council, and for the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth; acclamations for the Emperor Ferdinand, tthc 
only sovereign named;) for all kings, princes, repub¬ 
lics, legates, cardinals, ambassadors, bishops, abbes, 
and theologians; and Moro resumed :— 

“ We all believe, we all feel, we all declare, that 
this faith of the Council is the faith of Saint Peter 
and tile Apostles, the faith of tlie fathers of the 
Church, the faith of all right-thinking and Catholic 
men.” 

“ We all believe it; we all feel it; we all declare 
it.” 

“Anathema upon all heretics!” 

“ Anathema! so be it I” 

This was the last word of the Council. 

After so prolonged a stay in the city of Trent, the 
fathers were in such a hurry to get away from it, that 
the legates were obliged to threaten with excom¬ 
munication all tliose who should depart without hav¬ 
ing approved and signed with their ovm hands the 
decrees of the Council. Four legates, two cardinals, 
twenty-five archbishops, a hundred and sixty-eight 
bishops, thirty-nine procurators, charged with power 
by absent prelates, seven abbds, and seven heads of 
orders, signed these decrees; one of the legates 
chanted the Te Dcum, and tlie Tc Deum being 
finished, the legate bestowed his benediction upon 
the fathers, and said to them, "Depart in peace!” 

Such was the end of the Council of Trent, assem¬ 
bled on the occasion of the Reformation, and which, 
incapable of combating it efficaciously, and not being 
willing to enter into compromise with it, was unable 
to arrest its progress. In fact, during its debates, 
Lutheranism became naturalized in Germany, and 
becoming victorious, dictated its own conditions. 
Calvinism was solidly established in Switzerland, and 
in the midst of wars and massacres spread rapidly in 
France, as it did in England also. Lastly, in spite of 
the fearful persecutions of Charles the Fifth and his 
successors, (and Grotius affirms that more than a hun¬ 
dred persons perished by these cruelties,) the 

Reformers invaded the Flemish provinces, and the 
atrocious wars of the Duke of Alb^ and the measures 
of the Council if blood, were not able to drive them 
away. • 

» — • 

A man that astonishes at first soon makes people 
impatient if he does not continue in the same andante 
key.—Fh/jpofe. , 
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UBEU.VS A MABGAKBTA UOBE, atTIKDBCIK ASKOS 
NAIA, CHEIAEIJE IKCEPrVS. 

" Kttlla dies sine linea.” 

Ehtebing, o’ the snddain, into Mercy’s chamber, 
I founde her all be-wept and waped, poring over an 
old kirtle of mother’s she had bidden her re-line with 
buckram. Coulde not make out whether she were 
sick of her task, had had words with mother, or had 
some secret inquietation of her owne; but, as she is 
a girl of few words, I found I had best leave her alone 
after a caress and kind saying or two. We alle have 
our troubles. 

.... Trulie may I say soe. Here have they 
ta’en a fever of some low sorte in my house of refuge, 
and mother, fearing it may be y‘ sicknesse, will not 
have me goe ncare it, lest I s* bring it home. Mercy, 
howbeit, hath besought her soe earncstlie to let her 
goe and nurse y^ sick, that mother hath granted her 
prayer, on condition she retumeth not till y* fever 
bates . . . thus setting her life at lower value than 
our owne. Deare Mercy! I woulde fayn be her mate. 

We are alle mightie glad that Rupert Allington 
hath at lengthe zealouslie embraced y' studdy of the 
law. ’Twas much to be feared at y* lirste there was 
noe application in iiim, and though we alle pitied him 
when father first broughte him home, a pillaged, por- 
tionlessc client, with none other to espouse Ms rightes, 
yet ’twas a pitie soone allied with contempt when we 
founde how emptie he was, caring for nought but 
areherie and skittles and the popinjaye out o’ the 
house, and dicing and tables within, which father w" 
on noe excuse permitt. Soe he had to conform, 
ruefullie enow, and hung pitconslie on hand for 
awhile. I mind me of Bess’s saying, about Christ- 
masse, “ Heaven send ns open weather while Allington 
is here; I don’t believe he is one that will bear 
shutting up.” Howbeit, he seemed to incline towards 
Daisy, who is handsome enow, and cannot be hindered 
of two hundred pounds, and soe he kept within 
bounds, and when father got him his cause he was 
mightilie thankfulle, and woulde have left us out of 
hand, but father persuaded him to let his estate re¬ 
cover itself, and turn y* mean ^me to profitt, and, in 
short, soe wrought on him, that he hath now become 
a student in righte cameste. 

Soe we are going to lose not only Mr. Clement, but 
Mr. Gunnel! How sorrie we alle are! It seemeth 
he hath long been debating for end agaynst y* church, 
and at length finds his mind soe stronglie set towards 
it, as he can keep out of it noe longer. Well! we 
shall lose a good master, and y” church will gayn a 
good servant. Drew will snpplie his place, that is, 
according to his beste, but our worthy Welshman 
careth soe little for young people, and is soe abstract 
from y* world about him, that we shall oft feel our 

(1} ConUautd ftom p. 201. 


loss. Father hath promised Gonellus his interest with 
y‘ Cardinall. 

I fell into disgrace for holding speech with Men^ 
over y* pales, Ijnt she is confident there is noe dahgeV; 
the sick are doing well, and none of y* whole have 
fallen sick. She sayth Gammer Gnmey is as tender 
of her as if she were her daughter, and will let her 
doc noe vile or paynfull office, soe as she hath little 
to doe but read and pray for y* poor sonis, and feed 
’em with savonrie messes, and they are alle so har¬ 
monious and full of cheer, ns to be like birds in a 
nest. Mercy deserves theire blessings more than t. 
Were I a free agent, she s* not be alone now, and I 
hope ne’er to be withheld therefrom ogayn. 

Busied with my flowers y' chief o’ the forenoon, I 
was fayn to rest in the pavillion, when, entering 
therein, whom shoulde I stumble upon but William, 
layd at length on j* floor, with his arms under his 
head, and bis book on y^ ground. I was withdrawing 
brisklie enow, when he c^ed out, "Don’t goe away, 
since yon are here,” in a tone soc rough, soe unlike 
his usuall key, as that I paused in a maze, and then 
saw that his eyes were red. He sprung to his feet 
and sayd, “ Meg, come and talk to me,” and, taking 
my hand in his, stepped quicklie forlhe without another 
word sayd, till we reached the clm-treo walk. I mar¬ 
velled to see him soc moven, and expected to hear some¬ 
what that shoulde displease me, scarce knowing what; 
however, I might liave guest at it from then till now, 
without ever nearing y« truth. His first words were, 
“ I wish Erasmus had ne’er crost y* thresholde; he 
has made me very nnhappiethen, seeing me stare, 
“ Be not his council just now, deare Meg, but bind 
up, if thou canst, the wounds he has made. . . There 
be some wounds, thou knowest, though but of a cut 
finger or the like, that we cannot well bind up for 
ourselves.” 

I made answer, “I am a young and unskilled 
leech.” 

He replyed, “But you have a quick wit, and 
patience, and kindnesse, and, for a woman, are not 
scant of learning.” 

" Nay,” I sayd, “ but Mr. Gunnel—” 

“ Gunnel would be the last to help me,” interrupts 
Will, “nor can I speak to your father. He is alwaies 
too busie now. . . besides,—” 

“ Father Francis,” I put in. 

"Father Francis?” repeats Will, with a shake o’ 
the head and a ruefnll smile, "dost thou tliiok, Meg, 
he coulde answer me if I pat to him Pilate’s question, 
‘Wliat is truth?’” 

"We know alreadie,” quoth 1. 

Sayth Will, "What do we know?” 

I paused, then made answer reverentlie, "Tliat 
. Jesus is the way, the truth, and the life.” 

" Yes,” he exelaymed, clapping Ms hands together 
in a strange sort of passion; “ that we doe know, 
blessed bo God, and other foundation can or ought 
noe man to lay than that is layd, which is Jesus Gbmt. 
But, Meg, is this the principle of onr church F” 
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" Ye% verilj,” 1 steadfastlie replied. “ Do, Meg, do," he repljed, " and aaj nonglit to 

” Then, how haa it beene orerlayd,” he harriedlie anie one of this matter.” 
went on, “ with men’s inventions I St. Paul speaks “ Indeede 1 shall not, for 1 think ’twonide bring 


of a sacrifice once offered; we liolde the host to be a 
continoall sacrifice. Holy writ telleth us where a 
tree falls it must lie; we are taughte that our prayers 
may free souls from purgatorie. The word sayth, ‘by 
faith ye are saved;’ the church sayth we may be saved 
by our works. It is written ‘The idols he shall 
utterly abolish;’ we worship figures of gold and 
silver. . .’’ 

*‘ Hold, hold,” I sayd, ‘‘ I dare not listen to 
this. . . you are wrong, you know you are wrong.” 

‘‘ How and where,” he sayth; ‘‘ oniie tell me. I 
long to be put righte.” 

‘‘ Our images are but symbols of our saints,” 1 
made answer; " tis oniie y** ignorant and unlearned 
that worship mere wood and stone.” 

“ But why worship saints at alio f ” persisted Will; 
" where’s the warrant for it ?” 

I sayd, ‘‘ Heaven has warranted it by sundrie and 
special! miracles at divers times and places. 1 may 
say to you, Will, ns Socrates to Agathon, ‘You may 
easilie argue agaynst me, but you cannot argue 
agaynst the truth.’ ” 

‘‘ Oh, pat me not off with Plato,” he impatientlie 
replyed, “ refer me but to holie writ.” 

‘‘ How can 1,” quoth I, “ when you have ta’en 
away my testament ere I had ludf gone through it f 
'Tis this book, I fear me, poor Will, hath unsettled 
thee. Our church, indeed, sayth the unlearned wrest 
it to theire destruction.” 

‘‘ And yet the apostle sayth,” rejoyned Will, 
‘‘ that it contayns alle things necessarie to our sal¬ 
vation.” 

‘‘ Doubtlesse it doth, if we knew but where to find 
them,” I replied. 

‘‘ And how find, unlesse we seeke?” he pursued, 
“ and how know which road to take, when we find 
the scripture and the church at issue P” 

“ Get some wiser head to advise us,” 1 rejoyned. 

‘‘ But an’ if the obstacle remains the same?” 

‘‘ 1 cannot suppose that,” I somewhat impatientlie 
returned, “ God’s word and God’s church must agree; 
’tis only we that make them at issue.” 

“ Ah, Meg, tliat is just such an answer as Father 
Francis mighte give—it solves noe difficultie. If, to 
alle human reason, they pull opposite ways, by which 
shall we abide f I know; I am certain. ‘ Ta, 
Domine Jesu, esjmticia mea ” 

He looked soe rapt, with claspt hands and upraysed 
eyes, as that 1 coulde not but look on him and hear 
him with solemuitie. At length 1 sayd, ‘‘If you know 
and are certayn, you have noe longer anie doubts for 
me to lay, and with your will, we will holdc this 
discourse noe longer, for however moving and how¬ 
ever considerable its subject matter may be, it Eq>- 
proBches forbidden ground too nearlie for mo to feel 
it safe, and I question whether it savoureth not of 
heresie. However, Will, I most heartilie pitie you, 
and will pray for you,” 


you if not me into trouble, but, sinoe thou hast 
soughte my council, Will, receive it now and take 
it. . . .” 

He sayth, " What is it f ” 

‘‘To read less, pray more, fast, and use such 
discipline as our church recommends, and I question 
not this temptation will depart. Make a fayr triall.” 

And soe, away from him, though he woulde fun 
have sayd more, and I have kept mine owne worde 
of praying for liim full earnestlie, for it pitieth me to 
sec him in such case. 

Poor Will, I never see him look grave now, nor 
heare him sighc, without thinking I know the cause 
of his secret discontentation. He hath, I believe, 
followed my council to y‘ letter, for though y* men’s 
quarter of y« house is soe far aparte from ours, 
it hath come rounde to me through Barbara, who had 
it from her brother, that Mr. Boper bath of late lien 
on yB ground, and used a knotted cord. As ’tis one 
of y* acts of mercy to relieve others, when we can, 
from Satanic doubts and inquietations, I have been at 
some payns to make an abstracte of such passages 
from y< fathers, and such narratives of noted and 
undeniable miracles as cannot, I think, but carry con¬ 
viction with them, and I hope they may minister to 
I his soul’s comfort. 

I Tueiday. 

Supped with my Lord Sands. Mother played mum- 
chance with my lady, but father, who saith he woulde 
rather feast a hundred poor men than eat at one rich 
man’s table, came not in till late, on plea of bnsinesse. 
My lord tolde him the king had visitted him not long 
agonc, and was soe well content with his manor as to 
wish it were his owne, for the singular fine ayr and 
pleasant growth of wood. In line, wound up y' 
evening with musick. My lady hath a pair of fine 
toned clavichords, and a mandoline that stands five 
feet high; the largest in England, except that of the 
Lady Mary Dudley. The sound, indeed, is powerfull, 
but methinketh the instrument ungaynlic for a woman. 
Lord Sands sang us a new ballad, ‘‘ The King’s Hunt’s 
up,” which father, affected hugdie. I lacked spiritt 
to sue my lord for y* words, he being soe free-spoken 
as alwaies to dash me; howbeit, I mind they ran 
somewhat thus. . . . 

" The hunt is up, the hunt is up, 

And it is well-nigh daye, 

Harry our King has gone hunting 
To bving his deeie to baye. 

The east is bright with morning lighte, 

And darkness it is fied, 

And the merrie bom wakes up y' mom 
To leave his idle bed. 

Beholde y* kkies with golden dyes. 

Are . . . 

^ —The rest hath escaped me, albeit I know there 
was some burden of hey-tantara, where my lord did 
stamp and snap his fingers. He is a merry heart. 
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Now tbat Onnnel is gone, I take to heart that 1 
profited not more by his teaching. Saying to Merey, 
overnight, that methooght she missed not onr good 
master, she made answer, “ Oh yes, I doe; how can 
I choose but miss him, who taught me to be, to doe, 
and to suSer F” And this with a light laugh, yet 
she lookt not merrie. 

. . . Writing y® above, I was interrupted by shrill 
cries either of woman or boy, as of one in acute payn, 
and ran forthe of my chamber to leanie y‘ cause. 1 
met Bess coming hastilie out of y® garden, looking 
somewhat pale, and cried, “What is it?” She made 
answer, “ Father is having Dick Halliwell beaten for 
some evill communication with Jack. ’Tis seldom or 
never he proceedeth to sudi extremities, soc the 
offence must needs have beene something pernicious; 
and, e’en as ’tis, father is standing by to see he is 
not smitten overmuch; ue’erthelessc, Giles lays the 
stripes on with a will.” 

It turned me sick. I have somewhat of my mother 
in me, who was a tender and delicate woman, that 
woulde weepe to sec a bird killed by a cat. 1 hate 
corporall punishments, and yet they’ve Scripture 
warrant. Father seldom hath recourse to ’em; and 
yet we fcare as well as love him more than we doe 
mother, who, when she firstc came among us, afore 
father had softened her down a little, used to hit 
rightc and left. 1 mind me of her saying one day to 
her own daughter Daisy, “ lour tucker is too low,” 
and giving her a slap, mightc have beene heardc in 
Chelsea Reach. And there was the stamp of a greatc 
red hand on Daisy’s white shoulder all y® forenoon, 
but the worst of it was, that Daisy tookc it with 
perfect immoveabilitic, nor lookt in the Icastc ashamed, 
which Scripture saytii a daughter sliouldc doc, if her 
parent but spit in her face, i.e. sett on her some 
publick mark of contumely. Soc far from this, 1 
even noted a silent look of scorn, which payued me, 
for of all the denunciations in Holy Writ, there is 
none more awfull to my mind than that which sayth, 
“The eye that mocketli at father or mother,” not 
alone the tongue, but e’en the eye,—“the young 
ravens of the valley shall pick it out.” 


Sayth Lord Rutland to my father, in his acute 
sneering way, “ Ah, ah, Sir Thomas, Honoret mutant 
Mores.” 

“ Not so, in faith, my lord,” returns father, " but 
have a care lest we translate the proverb, and say 
honours change Manners.” 

It served him right, and the jest is worth preserving, 
becanse 'twas not premeditate, as my lord’s very likely 
was, but retorted at once and in self-defence. I don’t 
believe honours hate changed the Mores. As father 
told mother, there’s the same face under the hood. 
’Tis comique, too, the fulfilment of Erasmus his 
prophecy. Plato’s year has not come rouude, but 
they have got father to court, and the kmg seems 
minded never to let him goe. For us, wo have the. 
same untamed spiritts and unconstrayned course of 
life as ever, neither lett nor hindered in our daylio j 
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studdies, though we dress somewhat braver, and see 
more companie. Mother’s head was a little turned, 
at first, by the ^change imd enlaigment of the house- 
holdc ... the acquisition of clerk of the kitchen, 
surveyor of the dresser, yeoman of the pastrie, etc. 
but, as father lat^hinglie tolde her, the increase of 
her cares soon steddied her witts, for she found she 
had twenty nnthrifts to look after iusteade of half-a- 
dozen. And the same with himself. His responsibi¬ 
lities arc so increast, that he grutches at everie hour 
the court steals from his family, and vows, now and 
then, he will leave off joking, that the king may 
the sooner wearie of him. But this is onlio in jest, 
for he feels it is a potcer given him over lighter minds, 
which he may exert to useful! and high purpose. 
Onlie it keepeth him from needing Damodcs his 
sword; he trusts not in the favour of princes nor in 
the voyce of the people, and keeps his soul as a 
weaned child. ’Tis much for us now to get an hour’s 
Ici.sure with him, and makes us feel what our olde 
privillegcs were when we knew ’em not. Still, I’m 
pleased without being over elated, at his havmg risen 
to his proper level. 

The king looke us by surprise this morning: mother 
had scarce time to slip on her scarlctt gown and coif, 
ere he was in y® house. His grace was mighty 
pleasant to all, and, at going, saluted all round, 
which Bessy took humourously, Daisy immoveablie, 
Mercy humblic, 1 distastefullic, and mother delight- 
cdlie. She calls him a fine man; he is indeede big 
enough, and like to become too big; with long slits 
of eyes that gaze freclie on all, as who shoulde say, 
“Who dare let or hinder us ?” His brow betokens 
sense and franknesse, his eyebrows are supercilious, 
and his checks puffy. A rolling, straddling gait, and 
abrupt speech. 

’Tother evening, ns father and I were, nilwontedly, 
strolling together down the lane, there accosts us a 
shabby poor fellow, with something unsettled in his 
eye. ... 

“ Master, sir knight, and may it please your judge- 
ship, my name is Patteson.” 

“ Very likely,” says father, “and my name is 
More, but wliat is that to the pur|)ose F” 

“ And that is more to the purpose, youmighte have 
said,” returned the other. 

" Why, soc I mighte,” says father, " but how 
shoulde I have proved it?” 

“ You who are a lawyer shoulde know best about 
that,” rejoyned the poor knave; “ 'tis too hard for 
poor Patteson.” 

" Well, but who are you ?” says father, " and what 
do you want of me?” 

“ Don’t you mind me?” says Patteson; "I played 
Hold-your-tonguc, lost Christmasse revel was five 
years, and they called me a smart chap then, but last 
Martinmosse I fell from y* church steeple, and shook 
my brain-pan, I think, for its contents have seemed 
addled ever since; soe what 1 want now is to be 
made a fool.” 

“ Then you are not one now?” says father. 
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" If I were,” says Patteson, " I slionlde not have 
come to you" 

" Why, like cleaves to like, you know they say,” 
says father. 

" Aye,” says ’totlicr, “but I’ve reason and feeling 
enow, too, to know you arc no fool, though I 
thoughte you might want one. Great people like ’em 
at their tables, I’ve hcarde say, though I am sure I 
can’t guesse why, for it makes me sad to see fools 
laughed at; nc’crthelesse, as I get laughed at atreadie, 
methinketh I may as well gel paid for the job if I 
can, being unable, now, to doc a stroke of work in 
hot weather. And I’m the onlie son of my mother, 
and she is a widow. But perhaps I’m not bad 
enough.” 

“ 1 know not that, poor knave,” says father, touched 
with quick pity, “ and, for those that laugh at fools, 
my opinion, Patteson, is that they are the greater fools 
who laugh. To tell you the truth, I had had noe 
mind to take a fool into mine establishment, having 
always had a fancy to be prime fooler in it myselfe; 
however, you incline me to change my purpose, for, 
as I said anon, like cleaves to like, son I’ll tell you 
what we will doc—divide the biisincssc and goe 
halves—I continuing the fooling, and thou receiving 
the salary; that is, if I find, on inquiry, thou art given 
to noe vice, including that of scnrrillitie.” 

“ May it like your goodness,”-says poor Patteson, 
“ I’ve been the subject, oft, of scurrillitie, and affect 
it too little to offend that way myself. I ever keep 
a civil tongue in my head, 'specially among young 
ladies.” 

“ That minds roe,” says father, " of a butler who 
sayd he always was sober, especially when he had 
cold water to drink. Can you read and write F” 

“ Well, and what if I cannot?” returns Patteson, 
" there ne’er was but one, I ever heard of, that knew 
letters, never having learnt, and well he might, for 
he made them that made them.” 

“ Meg, there is sense in this poor fellow,” says 
father, “we will have him home and be kind to him.” 

And, sure enow, we have done so and been so ever 
since. 

A glance at the anteceding piques of this libcllus 
mc-sheweth poor Will Roper at y* season his lovc-fitt 
fur me was at its height. He troubleth me with it 
noe longer, nor with his religious disquictations. 
Hard studdy of the law hath filled his head with other 
matters, and made him infinitely more rationall, and 
by consequents, more agreeable. 'Twas one of those 
preferences young people sometimes manifest, them* 
selves know neither why nor wherefore, and are 
shamed, afterwards, to be reminded of. I’m sure 1 
shall ne’er remind him. There was nothing in me to 
fix a rational or passionate regard. I have neither 
Bess’s witt nor white teeth, nor Daisy’s dark eyes, 
nor Mercy’s dimple. A pla'in-favoured girl, with 
changcfulle splritts,—that’s alle. 

I’attcson’s latest jest was taking precedence of 
father yesterday, with the saying, " Give place, 
brother; you are but jester to King Harry, and I’m 


jester to Sir Thomas More; I’ll leave yon to decide 
which is y* greater man of the two.” 

“Why, gossip,” cries father, "liis grace woulde 
make two of me.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” returns Patteson, ** he’s big 
enow for two such as you are, I grant ye, but the 
king can’t make, two of you. No 1 lords and commons 
may make a king, but a king can’t makes Sir Thomas 
More.” 

“ Yes, ho can,” rejoyns father, “ he can make me 
Lord Cliancelior, and then he will make me more 
than I am already; ergo, he will make Sir Thomas 
more.” 

“ But what I mean is,” persists the fool, “ that 
the king can’t make such another as you arc, any 
more than all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
con put Humpty-dumpty together again, which is an 
ancient riddle, and full of marrow. And sue he’ll 
find, if ever he lifts thy head off from thy shoulders, 
which God forbid.” 

Father delighteth in sparring with Patteson far 
more than in jesting with y king, whom he olwaies 
looks on as a lion that may, any minute, fall on him 
and rend him. Whereas, with ’tother, he nngirds his 
mind. Their banter commonly exceeds not pleasantrie, 
but Patteson is ne’er without an answer, and although, 
maybe, each amuses himselfe now and then with 
thinking, “I’ll put him up with such a question,” 
yet, once begun, the skein runs off the reel without 
a knot, and shews the excellent nature of both, soe 
free are they alike from malice and over-license. 
Sometimes theire cuts are neater than common lis¬ 
teners apprehend. I’ve secne Rupert and Will, in 
fencing, make theire swords flash in the sun at every 
parry and thrust; agayn, owing to some change in 
mine owne position, or the decline of y* snn, the 
scintillations have escaped me, though I’ve known 
their rays must have been emitted in some quarter 
olle the same. 

Patteson, with one of Argus’s cast feathers in his 
band, is at this moment beneath my lattice, astride 
on a stone balustrade, while Bessy, whom he much 
affects, is sitting on the steps, feeding her peacocks. 
Sayth Patteson, “Canst tell me, mistress, why pea¬ 
cocks have soe manic eyes in theire tails, and yet can 
onlie see with two in theire heads ?” 

“ Because those two make them soe vun alreadie, 
fool,” says Bess, “ that were they always beholding 
theire ownc glory, they woulde be intolerable.” 

“ And besides that,” says Patteson, “ the less we 
see or hearc, either, of what passes behind our backs, 
the better for us, since knaves will make moutlis at 
us then, for as glorious os we may be. Canst tell me, 
mistress, why tlic peacock was the last bird that went 
into the ark?” 

“First leU me, fool,” returns Bess, “how thou 
knowest that it was soc ?” 

“ Nay, a fool may ask a question w* puzzle a 
wiseard to answer,” rejoyns Patteson; “I mighte 
ask you, for example, where they got theire fresh 
kitchen-stuff in the ark, or whether the birds ate 
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othar than graiaa, or the wild beaats other than 
flesh. It needs must hare been a granary,” 

** Wc ne’er shew ourselves sudi fools,” says Bess, 
" as in seeking to know more than is written. They 
had enough, if none to spare, and we scarce can tell 
how little is enough for bare sustenance in a state of 
perfect inaction. If the creatures were kept low, 
thej were all y* less fierce.” 

“Well answered, mistress,” says Patteson, "but 
t«U me, why do you wear two crosses F” 

“ Nay, fool,” returns Bess, *• I wear but one.” 

” Ob, but I say yon wear two,” says Patteson, 
" one at your girdle, and one that nobody sees. We 
allewear the unseen one, you know. Some have 
theirs of gold, alle carven and shaped, soe as you 
liardlie tell it for a cross. . . like my lord cardinall, 
for instance. . . but it is one, for alle that. And 
others, of iron, that cateth into their hearts. . . 
methinketh Master Roper’s must be one of ’em. For 
me, I’m content with one of wood, like 4hat our 
de^ Lord bore; what was goode enow for him is 
go^e enow for me, and I’ve noe temptation to shew 
it, as it isn’t fine, nor yet to chafe at it for being 
rougher than my neighbour’s, nor yet to moke myself 
a second because it is not hard enow. Doe you take 
me, mistress f ” 

" I take you for what you are,” says Bess, “ a poor 
fool.” 

” Nay, niece,” says Patteson, “ my brother your 
father hath made me rich.” 

“I mean,” says Bess, “you have more wisdom 
than witt, and a real fool has neither, therefore you 
are only a make-believe fool.” 

“ Well, there are many make-believe sages,” says 
Patteson; “ for mine owne part, I never aim to be 
thoughte a Hiccius Domiius.” 

“ A hie est doctus, fool, you mean,” interrupts 
Bess. 

“Perhaps I do,” rejoins Patteson, "since other 
folks soe oft know better what we mean than we 
know ourselves. Alle I woulde say is, I ne’er set up 
for a conjuror. One can see as far into a millstone 
as otlier people without being that. For example, 
vriien a man is overta’en with qualms of conscience 
for having married his brother’s widow, when she is 
noe longer soe young and fq|r as she was a score of 
years ago, we know what that’s a sign of. And when 
an Ipswich butcher’s son takes on him the state of 
my lord pope, we know what that’s a sign of. Nay, 
if a young gentlewoman become dainty at her sizes, 
and duttish in her apparel, we ... as I live, here 
comes John Heron with a fish in’s mouth.” 

Poor Bess involuntarilie turned her head quicklie 
towards y* wateigate, on which Patteson, laughing 
as he lay on his back, points upward with his peacock’s 
feather, and cries, “Overhead, mistress! see, there 
be goes. Sure, yon lookt not to see Master Heron 
towsrds uB between y* posts and fiower-pots, 
witing a dried ling?” laughing as wildly as though 
he were rerily a natural. 

Besa, without a word, shook the crumbs from 


her lap, and was tuning into the houses when he 
witholds her a minute in a perfectly alterri faahion, 
saying, " Th^ be some works, mistress, our con¬ 
fessors tell us be works of supererogation . . . ianot 
that y* word f I learn a long one now and then. . . 
such as be setting food before a full man, or singing 
to a deaf one, or buying for one’s pigs a sUver trough, 
or, for the matter of that, casting pearls before a 
dunghill cock, or fishing for a heron, which is well 
able to fish for itself, and is an ilbnainrcd bird after all, 
that pecks the hand of hU mistress, and, for all her 
kindness to him, will not think of Bessy More.” 

How apt alle are to abuse unlimited license 1 Yet 
’twas good counsel. 

(To 6c eonliiiued.J 
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OB, THE BLACK HOLLOW. 

This is a wild and singular spot in the vicinity of 
the Upper Lake of Killamey, at the extremity of the 
Gap of Dunloe. Its name is highly expressive of its 
dark and gloomy apimarance—^partly occasioned by 
the formation of the valley, and partly by the dark- 
coloured bog and heather with which its back and 
sides are blackened and embrowned. It is a scene 
more than ordmarily characteristic of the peculiar 
scenery of the west of Ireland, and well displays the 
talents of the accomplished painter, Greswick. 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WORTHIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


RICHAED HOOKZa. 


There is no human quality so well calculated to 
inspire us with feelings of reverence and affection as 
that graceful simplicity of character which distin¬ 
guishes the humble-minded scholar. How much do 
we find to admire and love in that rare union of un¬ 
affected piety and unfeigned humility, of innoceney of 
life and guilclessness of heart, with profound learning 
and enlarged experience, of which the world has now 
and then afforded us a bright example! Better for us 
still, if the blameless life has been worthily written by 
one who was fully capable of appreciating its holiness 
and excellence. A good biography of a good great 
man is an invaluable treasure j and all honour to the 
best of biographers, the worthy and excellent Izoak 
Walton, for that beautiful life of the venerable Richard 
Hooker, of which the poet might well say, that the 
feather whence the pen was shaped that traced it 
“ dropped from an angel’s wing.”' 

It was in the “frosty, but kindly” winter of his 
days that honest Izaak indited his “plainrelation ” of 
the life of this humble and accomplished man, whose 
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virtues, to quote tbe words of Eisliop King, "Uke 
jewels of nnvalttsble price, still cast such a lustre as 
envj and the rust of time shall never darken.” We 
need not dwcD on the peculiar graces of the well- 
known narrative; nor is it necessary to advert to the 
circumstwees under which it was written, except to 
remind the reader that the good old biographer had 
passed his seventieth year when he entered on this 
labour of love. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
the name of Hooker was regarded with no common 
veneration by the High Church and Cavalier party. 
In the scanty library of many a country gentleman 
was to be found his famous work on Ecclesiastical 
Polity, which, though perhaps rarely opened, was 
regarded with reverence by its loyal possessor, from 
the recollection that his martyred sovereign had often 
meditated over its pages, and had enjoined his children 
to he diligent in its perusal. It was also remembered 
that in the earliest stage of Puritanism, Hooker had 
signalized himself as a zealous and able champion of 
the Church,—that in her first struggle with the Non¬ 
conformists be had proved himself a learned and 
successful, albeit, to his credit be it stated, a meek 
and reluctant controversialist. He had defended the 
cause of the “passive and peaceful Protestants” 
against the “ active Romanists and restless Noncon¬ 
formists,” when their forces were first directed against 
the Establishment in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
works which he bequeathed to posterity abounded 
iu learning and logic. They had received the com¬ 
mendations of some of the most famous prelates of 
the Church, and when the war of theological con¬ 
tention ran high they were studied as text-books of 
High-Church divinity. Among those, therefore, who 
made an enthusiastic attachment to the Church of 
England the principal article in their political, as well 
as their religious creed, (and Izaak Walton was a 
politician of this class,) there were few Englishmen 
who were considered more entitled to the grateful 
reverence of posterity than the “learned and judicious 
Hooker.” 

The county of Devon, amongst other worthies, has 
to boast of being the birth-place of this celebrated 
divine. He was born near Exeter, about the year 
1533, of poor imrcnts, who contrived, in spite of their 
poverty, to give their children the advantage of some 
slight education. Having been destined for a me¬ 
chanical employment, Riqbard Hooker was saved from 
apprenticeship by the kindness of his schoolmaster, 
who, perceiving bis quickness and docility, prevailed 
upon his parents to leave him at school till some 
means could be found of relieving them of a part of 
their euro and charge. “And the good man told 
them also,” says Walton, “that he would double his 
diligence in instructing him, and would neither expect 
nor receive any other reward than the content of so 
hopeful and happy an employment.” • It happened 
that Hooker had an uncle in more prosperous circum- 
stuoes, being chamberlain of Exeter, whom the kind- 
hearted schoolmaster frequently tried to interest in 


his nephew’s fortunes. At last, John Hooker (for so 
was the uncle named) determined to present the lad 
to Dr. John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, who, having 
been addressed on the subject, appointed a day to see 
him, and to ask him a few questions. When the 
time arrived for the interview, the bishop was so well 
satisfied with the boy’s answers, that he obtained him 
a clerkship in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 
which condition he remained till the eighteenth year 
of his age, at which period he was overtaken by a 
dangerous illness. 

“ As soon as he was perfectly recovered from this 
sickness,” says Walton, “he took a journey from 
Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother, 
being accompanied with a countryman and companion 
of bis own college, and both on foot; which was then 
either more in fashion, or want of money or their 
humility made it so. But on foot they went, and took 
Salisbury in their way. purposely to see the good 
bishop, who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine 
with him at his own table, which Mr. Hooker boasted 
of, with much joy and gratitude, when he saw his 
mother and friends; and at the bishop’s parting with 
him, the bishop gave him good counsel and his bene¬ 
diction, but foigot to give him money; which when 
the bishop had considered, he sent a servant in all 
haste to call Richard back to him; and at Richard’s 
return, the bishop said to him, ‘ Richard, I sent for 
you back to lend you a horse which hath carried me 
many a mile, and, I thank God, with much ease,’ and 
presently delivered him a walking-staff, with which he 
professed he had travelled through many parts of 
Germany. And he said,' Richard, I do not give, but 
lend you my horse. Be sure you be honest, and bring 
my horse back to me at your return this way to 
Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats to bear 
your charge to Exeter, and here is ten groats more 
which I charge you to deliver to your mother, and 
tell her 1 send her a bishop’s benediction with it, and 
beg the continuance of her prayers for mo.’ ” 

The death of the good bishop, which happened im¬ 
mediately after the young student had returned to 
Oxford, deprived him of a kind patron, and plunged 
him into deep affliction. But his modesty and ability 
soon gained him other friends, who were able and 
willing to assist him. It chanced about this time, 
that Dr. Edwin Sandys, then Bishop of London, who 
had shared the exile of Jewel daring the persecuting 
reign of Mary, was about to send his son to Oxford, 
and though Hooker was only nineteen years of age, 
he had heard so much of his gravity and learning that 
he determined to select him for the youth’s tutor. 
Shortly afterwards the bearer of another illustrious 
name was placed under his care, namely George 
Cranmer, the eldest son of Thomas Cronmer, the 
great archbishop’s nephew. " Betwixt Mr. Hooker,” 
says Walton, “ and these his two pupils there was a 
sacred friendship,—a friendship made up of religious 
princi{des, which increased daily by a similitude of 
inclinations to the same recreations and studies; a 
friendship elemented in youth and in on university. 
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free from self-ends, which the friendships' of age 
usually are not.” 

To his other attainments Hooker added a profound 
knowledge of the oriental languages, and in 1570 he 
undertook the reading of the public Hebrew lecture, 
during the indisposition of the Hebrew reader. Three 
months afterwards, he was, for some trifling cause, 
expelled bis college, but be returned to it again in tbe 
coarse of a few weeks, and resumed his studies, which 
he continued " in oil quietness for the space of three 
years.” There is little doubt but that these were the 
happiest years of his life; and amidst the domestic 
troubles in which he afterwards found himself in- 
Tolved through the guilelessness and simplicity of his 
nature, we can well imagine that he must have cast 
many a wistful backward glance on his quiet career at 
coU^, and the peaceful routine of his academic 
pursuits. 

At length, however, from a sense of duty rather 
than from his own inclination. Hooker entered into 
sacred orders, and in a very short time received an 
appointment to preach at Paul’s Cross in London. 
Beside the stipend paid to the preacher upon these 
occasions, we are told by Walton, that provision was 
also made for his lodging and diet for two days 
before and one day after his sermon. The place set 
apart for his lodging, (called the Shunamite’s house,) 
was kept at ibis time by a decayed draper, named 
John Churchman, who, though himself a good sort of 
man, had for his wife a most artful and designing 
woman. At this house, two days before the Sunday 
on which he had to preach. Hooker arrived, “ so wet, 
so weary, and weatherbeaten,” says his biographer, 
"that he was never known to express more passion, 
than against a friend who dissuaded him from footing 
it to London, and from finding him no easier a horse.” 
Oppressed with fear and sickness, the good man 
altogether despaired of being able to preach his 
Sunday’s sermon; but in this extremity he was so 
carefully nursed by Mrs. Churchman, that he mi¬ 
raculously recovered, and, to his great gratification 
and surprise, was enabled to perform his allotted duty. 
His reputation for learning attracted many distin¬ 
guished auditors; but strong objections were taken 
by some of those who favoured the theology of Calvin 
to the principal doctrinal pqjnt in his sermon. 

“But the justifying of this doctrine,” says Walton, 
"did not prove of so bad consequence as the kindness 
of Mrs. Churchman’s curing him of his late distemper 
and cold; for that was so gratefully apprehended 
by Mr. Hooker, that he thought himself bound in 
conscience to believe all that she said; so that the 
good man came to be persuaded by her, 'that he was 
a man of a tender constitution; and tliat it was best 
for him to have a wife, that might prove a nurse to 
him; raeb an one as might both prolong his life, and 
make it more comfortable; and such an one she could 
and would provide for him, if he thought fit to many.’ 
And he not considering that 'the children of this 
world are wiser in thek generation than the children 
of %ht;' but, like a true Nathanael, /earing no guile. 


because be meant none, did give her aueb a power as 
Elcazar was trusted with, (you may read it in the 
book of Genesis,) when he was sent to choose a wife 
for Isaac; for, even so he trusted her to riroose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to 
London, and accept of her choice; and he did so in 
that or about the year following. Now the wife pro¬ 
vided for him was her daughter Joan, who brought him 
neilher beauty nor portion; and for her conditions, 
they were too like that wife’s which is by Solomon 
compared to a * dripping house;’ so that the good man 
had no reason to 'rejoice in the wife of his youth,’ 
but too just cause to say witii the lioly prophet, ‘Wo 
is me, that 1 am constrained to have my habitation in 
the tents of Kedar.’ The choice of Mr. Hooker’s (if 
it were his choice) may be wondered at; but let us 
consider that the prophet Ezekiel says, ‘There is a 
wheel within a wheel;’ a secret sacred wheel of 
Providence (most visible in marriages) guided by his 
hand, that ‘allows not tbe race to the swift,’ nor 
‘ bread to the wise,’ nor good wives to good men: and 
he that can bring good out of evil (for mortals arc 
blind to this reason) only knows why this blessing 
was denied to patient Jefb, to meek Moses, and to our 
as meek and patient Mr. Hooker.” 

Poor Hooker was, indeed, severely punished for his 
‘ simplicity and credulity. He was not only “ drawn 
from tile tranquillity of his college; from that garden 
of piety, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet conver¬ 
sation, into the thorny wilderness of a busy world, 
into those corroding cares that attend a married priest, 
and a country parsonage;” but he also found himself 
under the dominion of a vulgar shrew, who took every 
advantage of his patient and uncomplaining disposi¬ 
tion. Mistress Churchman’s daughter is described by 
Wood' as “a clownish silly woman, and witlial a mere 
Xanlippe.” .What a companion for a man of taste 
and learning lik&Hooker! With tlio tyrannical spirit 
which is the mark of a vulgar nature, slie treated him 
as a mere drudge; and when his pupils, Sandys and 
Craumcr, visited him at his humble parsonage in 
Buckinghamshire, they found iiim witli his Horace in 
his hand, tending a few sheep in a common field, which 
he told them he was forced to do, “ for tliat his 
servant was gone home to dine, and assist his wife to 
do some necessary household business. When his 
servant returned and released him,” continues the 
biographer, “ then liis two pupils attended liim unto 
his house, where their best entertainment was liis 
quiet company, lobieb was presently denied them, for 
Richard was called to rock the cradle; and the rest of 
their welcome was so like tiiis, tiiat they stayed but 
till the next morning, which was time enough to dis¬ 
cover and pity their tutor’s condition.” When they 
departed, Cranmer attempted to condole with his 
worthy master on his uncomfortable position. But 
the good man only answered, “My dear Geoige, if 
smuts have uAudly a double share in the miseries of 
this life, I, that am none, ought not to repine at what 
my wise Creator hath appointed for me, but labour 

(1) Athens Oxonlenwi, voL i. 
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(as, indeed, I do daily,) to submit mine to Ids Till, 
and posseC:>4By soul in palience and peace.” 

On his return to London from tbis visit, it appears 
that Sandys, touched with compassion for his old 
tutor’s situation, solicited his father, Tho had been 
promoted to the Archbishopric of York, to remove 
him to benefice Thich would afford him a more com¬ 
fortable subsistence. The archbishop was well dis¬ 
posed to assist tho meek and patient divine, and on 
opportunity for doing it soon arrived. The master 
of the Temple, Mr. .Mvey, was just dead, and being 
a learned and pious man, his loss was much lamented 
by the Society. A successor of equal virtue and 
ability was anxiously desired; and accordingly, being 
at dinner with the judges, and the reader and benchers 
of the society, soon after Alvey’s death, the archbishop 
took occasion to mention the name of Hooker, and to 
utter an earnest commendation of his excellence. 
The prelate’s powerful recommendation procured for 
Hooker the immediate offer of the important office; 
but tliough its advantages were pointed out to him, 
it was long before he could be prevailed on to accept 
it. At last his modest scruples were overcome, and 
on the 17th of March, 1585, being then, says Walton, 
in the thirty-fourth year of his age, he was, by patent 
for life, made Master of the Temple. 

When Hooker commenced his duties at the Temple 
Church, he found himself placed in a rather singular 
predicament. His predecessor, Alvey, had leaned to 
the Calvinistic doctrines, and upon his death-bed had 
earnestly recommended as his successor Mr. Walter 
Travers, a vehement supporter of the same opinions, 
who at that time filled the office of afternoon preacher. 
Travers was a learned and eloquent divine; and, under 
the circumstances, it may be well conceived that the 
appointment of Hooker was not very palatable to a 
large section of the gentlemen of the Temple. It 
was also soon evident that the doctrinal views of the 
new preacher differed widely from those to which the 
Temple congregations hod been accustomed. On tho 
subject of church discipline, and upon other important 
topics, the teaching of Hooker was the reverse of 
that of Travers or Alvey. His theological opinions, 
though moderately and meekly expressed, were by no 
means agreeable to those who had been accustomed 
to the highly seasoned divinity of Geneva. Ac- 
corduigly, a strange state of circumstances was created 
by bis appointment, whicli gave rise to some malicious 
comments. What was preached by Hooker was after¬ 
wards confuted, it was said, by Travers; and it 
became a common observation that “the forenoon 
sermons at the Temple spake Canterbury, and the 
afternoon Geneva.” But, in the heat of controversy 
and fierce collision of opinion, it is worthy of re¬ 
mark, that the judicious and charitable Hooker was 
ever ready to bear his willing testimony to his 
opponent’s piety and learning. His biographers also, 
however widely opposed to the tenets of Travers, 
have pursued the same honourable course. Izaak 
Walton says that he was a man “ of competent learn¬ 
ing, of winning behaviour, and of a blameless life;” 


and Dr. Gonden, (an earlier biographer of Hooker,) 
in contrasting him with his theological opponent, 
observes that, “ Mr. Travers was a more plausible and 
profitable preacher to vulgar auditors, as wdl as more 
popular, having much more of the oratorian decoy, a 
pleasing voice, a pathetic pronunciation, and an inal- 
nuating fashion or gesture to captivate his auditprs 
by his agreeable presence, vigorous speech, and 
graceful activity.” 

It may be observed that this period was regarded 
as a most critical one in the existence of the Church 
of England by all those who participated in Hooker’s 
views of ecclesiastical discipline. She bad not only 
to encounter the opposition of the Nonconformists, 
and the more subtle and formidable hostility of Rome, 
but witliin her own pale were many learned and 
pious men, who dissented from her practice and 
teaching in some important particulars. Daring the 
late era of persecution, when the more zealous Re¬ 
formers were scattered over the continent, many of 
them imbibed at Antwerp or Geneva the peculiar 
theological views which then distinguished most of 
the foreign^m the English partisans of the Refor¬ 
mation. l7at portentous struggle was yet too recent, 
and the recollection of the sharp and bitter persecu¬ 
tions of the English Protestants too lively, to permit 
of separations or divisions, which, in the eyes of 
prudent and conscientious ^formers, might serve to 
weaken their ranks against the common enemy. In 
the Church itself, therefore, at this period, were to be 
found many divines, who sympathised with Calvin’s 
notions of Church government, as well as with his 
theological system. With these men Hooker honestly 
and widely differed, but tho peculiar circumstances of 
the period eminently required, as he well perceived, the 
exercise of great moderation and discretion. Though 
forced into the discussion of polemicrd questions, & 
controversial writings ore altogether free from asperity, 
and were evidently [indited in a conciliatory spirit. 
Whilst opposing, for instance, the Calvinistio system, 
in his beautiful Preface to the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
(addressed “to them that seek, as they term it, the 
reformation of the laws and orders ecclesiastical in 
the Church of England,”) he does not omit to pay his 
tribute of respect to the character of the Genevese 
Reformer. “A founder it had,” he say^“whom, 
for my own part I think incomparably the wisest man 
that ever the Erench Church did enjoy, since the hour 
it enjoyed him. His bringing up was in the study of the 
civil law. Divine knowledge he gathered, not by 
learning or reading so much, as by teaching others. 
For though thousands were debtors to him, as touching 
knowledge in that kind; yet he to none but only 
God, the author of that most blessed fountain, the 
Book of Life, and of the admirable dexterity of vrit, 
together with the help of other learning, which were 
his guides.” 

dn a farther sample of Hooker’s tolerant spirit, as 
well as of his weighty and dignified style, the followii^ 
passage, bearing fully upon the subject under our con¬ 
sideration, may be also appropriately quoted from the 
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same preface. “Among oiirselves,” he tajs, "there 
was in King Edward’s days some qnestion moved, by 
reason of a few men's scrupulosity touching oertain 
things. And beyond seas, of them which fled in 
the days of Queen Maiy, some contenting themselves 
abroad with the use of their own service-book at 
home authorised before thmr departure out of the 
realm, others liking better the Common Prayer Book 
of the Church of Geneva translated, those smaller 
contentions before begun were by these means some¬ 
what increased. Under the happy reign of her 
majesty, which now is, the greatest matter a while 
contended for, was the wearing of the cap and sur¬ 
plice, till there came Admonitions directed unto the 
high court of parliament, by men, who concealing 
their names, thought it glory enough to discover 
their minds and affections, which now were universally 
bent even against all the orders and laws, wherein 
this Church is found uncouformable to the platform of 
Geneva. Concerning the Defender of which Ad¬ 
monitions, all that I mean to say is but this: fAere wtU 
com a time when three words uttered with charity and 
mekness shall receive a far more blessed ^ward than 
three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp¬ 
ness of wit.” 

It cannot excite our surprise that in an intolerant age, 
the principles of intolerance should have been em¬ 
braced by many Protestant communities. Both within 
and without the pale of the Establishment, there was 
hi Elizabeth’s reign no lack of theologians, who, 
however distinguished for zeal aud piety, were 
lamentably deficient in Christian charity. Many of 
the more popular Gospellers in England were distin¬ 
guished for the same spirit which animated Knox in 
^tland and Calvin at Geneva. Some of them were 
positive in asserting that under no circumstances 
could a Papist be saved, "insomuch,” says Walton, 
“ that about this time, at the execution of the Queen 
of Scots, the bishop that preached her funeral sermon 
—which was Dr. Howland, then Bishop of Peter¬ 
borough—was reviled for not being positive for her 
damnation.” It was for maintaining more tolerant 
and charitable notions, on this and other points, that 
Hooker was forced into controversy. Exception was 
taken against him by Travers for Wing declared in 
one of his sermons, “ that Os' doubted not but that 
God was merciful to many of our forefathers living 
in popish superstition, for as much as they sinned 
ignorantly.” When such a sentiment, however, was 
sdeoled for attack. Hooker was not backward in jus¬ 
tifying the charitable assumption by an irresistible 
appeal to reason and the Scriptures; and few who 
have taken the trouble to peruse the summary of his 
argument will refuse to admit that in logic, if not in 
declamation, he had the advantage over Travers. 

'The bontest between Hooker aud Travers excited 
at the time much attention, being conducted on both 
sides with great learning and moderation. At length. 
Archbishop Whitgift thought it prudent to interfere 
between the combaia&iA. This prelate had already 
had some experience of the principles and character 


of Travers, and of his tnrbulent carriage at the uni¬ 
versity. Having regard therefore to the peace of the 
Establishment, he felt it his duty to prohibit him 
from preaching; and although Travers, backed by 
powerful friends, appealed to the Privy GouncU, he 
was cot able to prevail against the influence of the 
archbishop. 

The dismissal of Travers did not, however, restore 
tranquillity to Hooker’s congregation, and the good 
man continued to be sorely tfoubled by the “ neglects 
and oppositions” which he encountered. To relieve 
his mind, and to provide liimself with congenial em¬ 
ployment, he resolved to compose a sober treatise on 
the discipline and authority of the Church; but he 
found the Temple no fit place for the composition of 
such a work, requiring, as it did, deep meditation and 
study. He sighed for the privileges of convenient 
leisure and undisturbed quietness of spirit, and ear¬ 
nestly longed to exchange the bickerings, jealousies, 
aud heart-burnings of his metropolitan ministry for a 
quiet country parsonage. In this difficulty he applied 
to his friend Archbishop Whitgift, and freely stated 
his cose to tliat great prelate. He told him that he 
was weary of the noise and oppositions of the Temple, 
and that God had not intended him for contentions, 
but for study and quietness. He referred to his con¬ 
tests with 'rravers, which were the more unpleasant 
to him because in his conscience he believed him to 
be a good man, and that belief had induced him to 
examine deeply into the grounds of his own views of 
Church discipline, and to consult every authority, 
human and divine, upon the subject. “And in this 
examination,” he continued, “ I have not only satisfied 
myself, but have begun a treatise in which I intend 
the satisfaction of others, by a demonstration of the 
reasonableness of our laws of ecclesiastical polity. 
But, my lord, I shall never be able to finish what I 
have begun, unless I be removed into some quiet 
parsonage, where I may see God’s blessing spring out of 
my mother earth, and eat my own bread in peace and 
privacy: a place where I may, without disturbance, 
meditate my approaching mortality, and that great 
account which all flesh must give at the last day to 
the God of all spirits.” 

We know of no passage of English prose more 
beautiful or affecting' than the last sentence of this 
memorable epistle; and we may observe, by the way, 
that the clause we have marked with italics has been 
ele^tly applied by the poet Mason to Dr. Hard, 
Bishop of Worcester, in the following lines, which 
refer to the unobtrusive life of that excellent divine 
before hb elevation to the mitre 

“ Whose equal mind could see vain Fortune shower 
Her flimsy favours on the fawning crew. 

White in low Thurcaston’s sequestered bower 
She fixed him distant from promotion's view. 

Yet, sheltered there by calm contentment’s wing. 
Pleased he could smile, and with sage Hookch's eye 

See from his mother ear^ Oods blessings spring, 

And eat Ms bread in peeux and privacy." 

Portnnately for Hooker, an opportunity for the 
gratification of tlie wish to which he had given such 
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earnest expression soon presented itself to the Arch¬ 
bishop. The rectory of Boscum, in the diocese of 
Sarum, became vacant, and happening to be in the 
disposal of the Primate, it was oiTered to the harassed 
pastor. The offer was accepted with pious thankful¬ 
ness, and Hooker immediately quitted the Temple to 
bury himself in the solitude of a country parsonage. 
He made good use of his retirement; for during the 
four years which he passed at Boscum, he completed 
and published four out of the eight books which he 
had proposed to write on the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Prom Boscum Hooker was transferred, in 
July 1595, to the ,parsonage of Bishop’s Bourne in 
Kent, three miles from Canterbury. This living, it 
appears, was in the gift of the Crown, and having 
become vacant by the elevation of the former Incum¬ 
bent, (Dr. William Bedman,) to the see of Norwich, 
Queen Elizabeth bestowed it upon Hooker, “ whom 
she loved well,” in special acknowledgment of his 
merit and the services he had rendered to the Church. 

At Bourne the good parson passed the remainder 
of his life in quiet seclusion, his time being fully occu¬ 
pied with the duties of his ministry, (to which he 
sedulously and conscientiously attended.) and with the 
composition of his great work. His parsonage being 
on the high-road from Canterbury to Dover, we are 
told that many scholars and others who traveUed that 
way turned aside to see the man “ whose life and 
learning were so much admired.” But the strangers 
who were thus admitted to his presence must have 
marvelled not a little at his asiiect and demeanour. 
His mean and humble appearance was little calculated 
to inspire the worldly-minded with respect or awe. 
No personal graces, or assumption of superiority, gave 
any outward indication of the profound and subtle 
iutcllcct which he was known to possess. Instead of 
thedignified ecclesiastic they had pictured to themselves, 
the curious visitors found, iu Izaak Walton’s words, 
"an obscure, harmless man; a man in poor clothes, 
his loins usually girt in a coarse gown, or nannuieid 
coat; of a mean stature, and stooping, and yet more 
lowly in the thoughts of his soul: his body worn out, 
not with age, but study and holy mortiQcations; his 
face full of heat and pimples, begot by his unaotivity 
and sedentary life.” His humility and simplicity of 
character were still more observable than his careless 
and unstudied demeanour. Of all men that have ever 
lived he appears best to have realized the idea of a 
meek-spirited parish pastor, modest, affable, and 
learned; pious and self-denying, aud ever ready to 
esteem others better than himself. So mild and 
humble was his nature, says Walton, "that his poor 
parish-clerk and he did never talk but with both their 
hats on, or both off, at the same time: and to this 
may be added, that though he was not purblind, yet 
he was short or weak-sighted; and where he fixed 
his eyes at the beginning of his sermon, there they 
continued till it was ended: and the reader has a 
liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim sight 
were some of the reasons why he trusted Mr8.Church- 
man to choose his wife.” 


We are told l^ Walton that the parish cleric who 
has been thus incidentally mentioned survived till the 
third or fourth year of the Long Parliament. For 
many years after Hooker’s death, it had been bis 
duty and delight to point out his master’s tomb to 
strangers who were anxious to see the earthlyresting- 
place of such a man, and at the same time to add his 
personal testimony to the holiness and humility of his 
character. “ But it so fell out,” says Walton, “ that 
about the said third or fourth year of the Long Par¬ 
liament, the then present parson of Bourne was se¬ 
questered,—^you may guess why,—and a Genevan 
minister put into his good living. This, and other 
like sequestrations, made the clerk express himself in 
a wonder and say, they had sequestered so many good 
men, that he doubted if his good master, Mr. Hooker, 
had lived till now, they would have sequestered him 
too!” 

The name of this veteran parish clerk, as we gather 
from another source, was Sampson Horton, and it 
appears from Walton’s narrative that he did not long 
survive the appointment of the “intruding minister.” 
When the sacrament was about to be administered 
by this worthy, according to the Genevan form, poor 
Sampson displayed some natural hesitation, and having 
been called on by the minister " to cease wondering, 
and lock the church-door,” he replied, “ Pray take you 
the keys, and lock me out: I will never come more 
into this church; for all men will say, my master 
Hooker was a good man and a good scholar; and I 
am sure it was not used to be thus in his days;” 
“ and report says,” continues Walton, “the old mac 
went presently home and died.” 

Leaving, with honest Izaak, “ this grateful clerk in 
his quiet grave,” we return to his master. Hooker. 
Notwithstanding the blameless tenor of his life aud 
conversation, the parson of Bourne was not exempt 
from the usual penalty of exalted excellence—^the 
liability to slander and malicious misrepresentation. 
An attempt was made to take advantage of his con¬ 
stitutional timidity by circulating, for the purposes 
of extortion, a slanderous report, deeply affecting his 
character as a Christian minister, but the plot was 
unravelled and exposed by his friends Sandys and 
Cranmer, aud the conspirators brought to condign 
punishment. !rhe accusation which was made against 
him was one which none of those who knew him could 
have credited for an instant; but party feelings then 
rau high, and it is hinted that the slander was invented 
by a dissenting brother, who endured not Church 
ceremonies, and hated him for his book’s sake.' 
However this may be, it is worthy of remark that as 
soon as his character was fully vindicated. Hooker at 
once forgot and forgave the wrongs he had suffered. 
He even endeavoured to procure the pardon of the 
guilty wretches who had slandered him, and he would 
often afterwards, it is said, exclaim to his friend. 
Dr. Saravia, “ Oh I with what quietness did 1 enjoy 
my soul, after 1 was free from the fears of my slander! 

(1) Walton. 
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Anii how mnoh more nfter a conflict and riotory over 
my desires of revenge!" 

In the year 1697, Hooker published the fifth book 
of his Ecclesiastical Polity, and to the day of his 
death he was busily occui^ in the composition of 
the remaining portion of the work. When overtaken 
by a sharp sicbiess, about the year 1600, it was his 
constant prayer that he might five to finish what he 
had so w^ begun. And so great was his anxiety, so 
earnest his labour and study, that it has been said, 
“ he hastened his own death, by hastening to give 
life to his books.” When, only a few days before his 
decease, his house was robbed, on being informed of 
the occnrrenoe, says Walton, his only question was, 
”Are my books and written papers safe?” And 
beiDg informed that they were, his reply was, “Then 
it matters not; for no other loss can trouble me.” 

We must not omit to state that the good man’s 
termagant wife survived him; and though habit pos¬ 
sibly enabled him to endure her tyranny with patience, 
yet it is very evident that he enjoyed through life 
but a slight shore of domestic felicity. It is plain, 
that this vulgar woman, feeling no interest in his 
pursnits, being utterly unable to comprehend or 
appreciate his character, and taking advantage of 
his yielding and gentle nature, treated him with 
studied unkiiidness and contempt. Upon Hooker’s 
death, without waiting “ a comely time to bewail her 
widowhood," she married again; ;but. this second 
marriage she did not live long enough to repent of, 
for she died within four months after she became a 
widow. It has been said that a precious manuscript 
of the last three books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, 
completed and carefully revised by her husband, was 
destroyed throngh her carelessness and ignorance. 
Having been sent for to Lambeth by Archbishop Whit- 
gift, about three months subsequently to her husband’s 
death, she is stated to have confessed, after some 
friendly questioning, that "one Mr. Charke,” (whom 
Wood describes as a “ noted puritan,") “ and another 
misister that dwelt near Canterbury, came to her, and 
desired that they might go into her husband’s study, 
and look upon some of bis writings; and that there 
they two burnt and tore many of them, astvring her 
that thejf were writingt not fit to be teen.”'- The 
morning after making this statement, the unworthy 
helpnute of our great diviu(^was found dead in her 
bed, at her lodgings in King Street, Westminster. 
It is added that her new husband was “ suspected and 
questioned ” about her death, but was subsequently 
declared innocent, and discharged. 

It is pleasant to turn from the contemplation of 
this woman’s fate, to the account which has been 
handed down to us of Hooker’s death-bed. His beha¬ 
viour in the last trying scene of all, and the dying 
uttenmees of his piling spirit, were in beautiful ac- 
cordanoe with the wisdom and purity of hu life. On 
the great theme to which he had dedicated so much of 
his attention, he oontinaed to meditate as long as his 


<1) See Appendix to Walton's Ufe of Hooker. 
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Bonl lingered upon earth. When, on the day of his 
death, it was observed by his friend Saravia, that he 
appeared to be “ deep in contemplation, and not in¬ 
clinable to discourse,” and a request was made that he 
should disclose what was passing in his mind, he is said 
to have replied, “That he was meditating the number 
and nature of angels, and their blessed obedience and 
order, without which peace could not he in heaven: 
and eh! that it might be so on earth.” His last 
recorded words also prove the direction of his thoughts, 
and the chief aim and aspiration of his heart. “ I 
could wish,” he said, “ to live to do the Ghurcli more 
service; but cannot hope it, for my days are passed 
as a shadow that retumeth not.” Such were Hooker’s 
dying words. “More he would liavc spoken,” says 
his estimable biographer, “ but his spirits failed him; 
and after a short conflict between nature and death, 
a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, and so he 
fell asleep. And now he seems to rest like Lazarus 
in Abraham’s bosom.” 

Hooker’s great work on the Lawt of Ecelesituiiral 
Polity is justly considered, in a literary point of view, 
one of the moat remarkable productions of a most 
remarkable period. It has the reputation of being 
the first work in our language which affords an ex¬ 
ample of strict, continuous reasoning, logically ar¬ 
ranged and methodized. Every sentence appears to 
have been carefully weighed, and demands the reader’s 
whole attention. Erom the first page to the last, it 
is full of weighty matter, which requires for its perfect 
comprehension patient and deliberate study. It is 
one of the few books, which, in Lord Bacon’s words, 
require “ to be chewed and digested,” and, “ to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention.” Bcgardcd 
merely as a monument of erudition—of exact and 
varied learning—we should consider it deserving of 
attention,-were it not that its claim to distinction 
rests upon higher grounds than an ambitious parade 
of authorities, or display of scholarship. 

It would have been incredible if such a work had 
not, in the author’s lifetime, excited the attention, 
and extorted the approbation of the learned. Its 
publication was an era in the history of theological 
investigation, and it is no wonder that its fame soon 
spread through Europe. Soon after the first four 
books had been given to the world, the attention of 
Pope Clement YIIL was called to them, by a learned 
Englishman of the Komish faith, who boasted that 
though “he had never met with an English book, 
whose writer deserved the name of an author, yet 
there now appeared a wonder to them, and it would 
be so to his Holiness if it were in Latin;” and what 
was more surprising than all, this learned work, so 
grave, logical, and majestic, that in style and matter 
it had never been surpassed, was the production of a 
“poor, obscure English priest!” At the Pope’s 
request, the same learned Englishman read to his 
Holiness, in Latin, some portions of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and at the end of the first book, the Pontiff is 
smd to have remarked:—“There is no learning that 
this man hath not searched into, nothing too hard for 
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bis mderstandiug: this matt indeed dosems the name 
of an author. His books will get reTercuce by age; 
for there is in them such seeds of eternity, that, if the 
rest be like this, they sliaU last till the last fire shall 
consume all learning.” 

In addition to its high reputation as a model of ar¬ 
gumentative composition, there is another point of 
■view in which the ecclesiastical polity of Hooker is 
interesting to the English student. It affords us 
a curious and valuaUe example of the weighty and 
majestic style which was in vogue among the learned 
in Elizabeth’s days. The idiom, as it has been re¬ 
marked, is that, of the Latin rather than the English 
language. It abounds with long, involved, and intri¬ 
cate sentences, framed upon the classical models, and 
requiring to bo construed with care and attention. 
On the other hand, in the choice of words. Hooker 
appears to have been singularly ha})py. For precision 
and propriety of expression ho has no equal in the 
language. The character of massive strength belongs 
emphatically to all his writings. They speak to us 
with a tone of grave authority which commands re¬ 
spect, even whore the assent of the understanding 
may be wit hheld. As a brief illustration of our remarks, 
we would take the first sentence of the first book of 
the “ Ecclesiastical Polity,” which is no doubt familhir 
to many of our readers —" lie that goetli about to 
persuade a multitude that they are not so well go¬ 
verned as they ought to be, shall never want attentive 
and favourable hcarei’s; because they kuow the ma¬ 
nifold defects wherenuto every kind of regiment is 
subject, but the secret lets and diflicullics, which in 
public proceedings arc imiumcrablc aud inevitable 
they have not ordinarily the judgment to consider.” 

The following remarks on the influence of music, 
and the propriety of employing it for devotional pur¬ 
poses, appear to us highly characteristic of Hooker’s 
stylo, mid from their intrinsic excellence well worthy 
of citation :—“ In harmony, the very image aud cha¬ 
racter, even of virtue and vice, is perceived, the mind 
delighted with their resemblances, aud brought, by 
having them often iterated, into a love of the things 
themselves. For which cause there is nothing more 
contagious and pestilent than some kinds of harmony; 
than some, nothing more strong and potent unto 
good. And that there is such a difference of one kind 
from another, wo need no proof but our own expe¬ 
rience, inasmuch as wc are at the hearing of some 
more inclined unto sorrow and heaviness, of some 
more mollified and softened in mind; one kind apter 
to stay aud settle us, another to move and stir our 
affections; there is that draweth to a marvellous grave 
mid sober mediocrity; there is also that carrieth, as 
it were, into ecstasies, filling the mind with a heavenly 
joy, and for the time in a maimer severing it from’ the 
body; so that, although we lay altogether aside the 
consideration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
sounds being framed in due sort, and carried from 
the car to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is, by 
a native puissance and efficacy, greatly available to 
bring to a perfect temper whatsoever is there troubled; 
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apt as well to qoickeit the spirits as to allay tha^ 
which is too eager; sovereign against melancholy and 
despair; forcible to draw forth tears of devotion, if 
the mind be such as can yield them; abje to move 

and to moderate all affections.They must 

have hearts veiy diy and tough, from whom the me¬ 
lody of the psalms doth not sometime draw that 
wherein a mind religiously affected delightcth.” 

It is impossible to read through Hooker’s great 
work without meeting with many pithy add pregnant 
passages, which might be profitably brought to the 
reader’s notice, but our limits forbid the insertion of 
any lengthened extracts. One or two brief specimens, 
however, of his forcible and peculiar manner, selected 
at random, wc are tempted to subjoin to this notice. 

ISIAGINATIOX. 

“ The mind, while we are in this present life, 
whether it contemplate, meditate, deliberate, or how¬ 
soever exercise itself, worketh nothing without con¬ 
tinual recourse unto imagination, the only store-house 
of wit and peculiar chair of memory. On this anvil 
it ceaseth not day and night to strike, by means 
whereof, 'as the pulse declareth how the heart doth 
work, so the very thoughts aud cogitations of man’s 
mind, bo they good or bad, do nowhere sooner bewray 
themselves, than through the crevices of that wall 
wherewith nature hath compassed the cells and closets 
of fancy.” 

OBSERVAKCE OF KEUGIOBS FESTIVALS. 

“ That which the head of all philosophers hath said 
of women, ‘ If they be good the half of the common- 
wcallh is happy wherein they arc,’ the same we may 
fitly apply to [festival] times; wcU to celebrate these 
religious and sacred days is to spend the flower of our 
time liappily. They are the splendour and outward 
dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of ancient 
truth, provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows 
of an endless felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting 
records aud memorials, wherein they which cannot be 
drawn to hearken unto that which wc teach, may only 
by looking upon that we do, in a manner read what¬ 
soever wo believe.” 

SIGNIFICATION OP THE WEDDIMG-IUNG. 

“ The ring Imth been always used as an especial 
pledge of faith aud fidelity. Nothing mere fit to serve 
as a token of our purposed endless continuance in that 
which we never ought to revoke. This is the cause 
wherefore the heathens themselves did in such cases 
use the ring, whereunto Tertullian alluding saith, that 
in ancient times, ‘ No woman was permitted to wear 
gold save only upon one finger, which her husband had 
fastened unto himself with that ring which was usually 
given for assurance of future marriage.’ The cause 
why the Christians use it, as some of the fathers think, 
is cither to testify mutual love, or rather to serve for 
a pledge of conjunction in heart and mind agreed upon 
between them. But what rite aud custom is there so 
harmless wherein the wit of man lending itself to de¬ 
rision, may not easily find out somewhat to scorn and 
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jest at P He that sliould have beheld the Jews when 
the/ stood with a four-cornered garment spread over 
the head of espoused couples, while their espousals 
were in making, he that sliould have beheld their praj- 
iiig over a cup, and their delivering the same at the 
marriage feast, with set forms of benediction as the 
order amongst them was, might being lewdlj affected, 
take thereat as just occasion of scornful cavil as at 
the use of the ring in wedlock among Christians.” 

UNDUE niFOBTANCE, ATTACnED TO rUEACHINO. 

“ There is crept into the minds of men at this day, 
a secret pernicious and pestilent conceit, that the 
greatest perfection of a Christian mau, doth consist in 
discovery of other men’s faults, and in wit to discourse 
of our own profession. When tlic world most abounded 
with just, righteous, and perfect men, their chiefesl 
study was the exercise of piety, wherein for their 
safest direction they reverently hearkened to the read¬ 
ings of the law of God, they kept in mind the oracles 
and aphorisms of wisdom which tended unto virtuous 
life, if any scruple of conscience did trouble them for 
matter of actions which they took in h.md, nothing 
was attempted before counsel and advice were had, 
for fear lest rashly they might offend. We are now 
more conQdent, not that our knowledge and judgment 
is riper, but because our desires arc anotlier way. 
Their scope was obedience, ours is skill; their endea¬ 
vour was reformation of life, our virtue nothing but 
to hear gladly the reproof of vice; they in the practice 
of their religion wearied chiefly their knees and hands, 
we especially our ears and tongues. We are grown, as 
in many things else so in this, to a kind of inteniper- 
ancy, which (only sermons excepted) hath almost 
brought all other duties of religion out of taste. At 
the least they arc not in that account and reputation 
they should be.” 

Of Hooker’s dispute with Travers we have already 
spoken at some length, and to his controversial 
writings it is therefore unnecessary for us to make 
further reference. But a few admirable sermons arc 
contained in his collected works, which are too charac¬ 
teristic of his disposition and genius to be passed over 
without a separate notice. In his public preaebiug, 
Hooker sedulously avoided the use of florid metaphors 
and dazzling rhetoric. Nor w^s he remarkable for the 
headlong earnestness of mai?hcr which distinguished 
the more popular pi-eachers of the period. His dis¬ 
courses were in general plain but elaborate efforts of 
reasoning, delivered with suitable simplicity and 
gravity. In describing the performance of his minis¬ 
terial duties at Bourne, Izank Walton informs us that 
** his sermons were neither long nor earnest, but ut¬ 
tered with a grave zeal, and an humble voice: his eyes 
always fixed on one place, to prevent Ids imagination 
f|wm wandering; insomuch that he seemed to study 
as he spake.” The discourses which have come down 
to us are, as the reader may surmise, no common 
perfortUances, and are charaoterised by the same solid¬ 
ity of structure which distinguishes his lai^er work. 
Many beautiful passages may be selected from them. 


and with one or two of those which have struck us 
most ill a hasty perusal, we conclude this brief and 
imperfect sketch of the life and character of Hichard 
Hooker. 

Our first extract is from " A learned Sermon on the 
nature of Pride.”—“ I am not afraid to affirm it 
boldly witli St. Augustine, that men puffed up through 
a proud opinion of their own sanctity and holiness, re¬ 
ceive a benefit at the hands of God, and are assisted 
with his grace, when with his grace tliey are not as¬ 
sisted, but permitted, and that grievously to transgress; 
wliereby, as they were in over-great liking of them¬ 
selves supplanted, so the dislike of that which did 
supplant them may establish them afterwards the 
surer. Ask the very soul of Peter, and it shall un¬ 
doubtedly make you itself this answer: My eager 
protestations, made in the glory of my ghostly strength, 
I am ashamed of; but those crystal tears wherewith 
my sin and weakness was bewailed, have procured my 
endless joy; my strength hath been my ruin, and my 
fall my stay.” 

From the same sermon we extract the following 
noble sentences on the nature and excellency of jus¬ 
tice. " Slightly to touch a thing so needful most 
exactly to be known, were towards justice itself to be 
unjust. 'Wherefore I cannot let slip so fit an occasion 
to wade herein somewhat further than perhaps were 
expedient, unless both the wcightincss and hardness 
of the matter itself did urgently press thereunto. 
Justice, that which flourishing uplioldctli, and not 
prevailing disturbetli, sliakcth, Ihreateneth with utter 
desolation and ruin the whole world: justice, that 
whereby the poor have their succour, the rich their 
ease, the potent their honour, the living their peace, 
the souls of the righteous departed their endless rest 
and quietness; justice, that which God and angels and 
men are principally exalted by: justice, the chiefest 
matter contended for at this day in the Christian 
world: in a word, justice, that whereon not only all 
our present happiness, but in the kingdom of God our 
future joy dependeth. So that, whether we be in love 
with the one or with the other, with things present or 
things to come, with earth or with heaven; in that 
which is so greatly available to both, none can but 
wish to be instructed.” 

Our concluding quotation is from a Funeral Sermon, 
entitled, “ A remedy against sorrow and fear.” 

” The death of the saints of God is precious in his 
sight. And shall it seem unto us superfluous at such 
times as these arc to hear iu what manner they have 
ended their lives ? The Lord himself bath not dis¬ 
dained so exactly to regisfer in the book of life after 
wbat sort his servants have closed up their days on 
earth, that he descendeth even to their very meanest 
actions, what meat they have longed for in their sick¬ 
ness, what they have spoken unto their children, 
kinsfolk, and friends, where they hare willed their 
dead carcasses to be laid, how they bare framed their 
wills and testaments, yea, tlie very taming of tlieii 
faces to this side or that, the setting of their eyes, the 
degrees whereby their natural heat bath departed from 
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thdr cries, their groans, their pantings, breath¬ 
ings, and last gaspings, he hath most solemnly com- 
mmided unto the memory of all generations. The 
care of the living both to live and to die well must 
needs be somewhat increased, when they know that 
their departure shall not be folded up in silence, but 

the ears of many be made acquainted with it. 

Howbeit, because to spend herein many words would 
be to strike even as many wounds into thdr minds 
whom I rather wish to comfort: therefore concerning 
this virtuous gentlewoman only this little I speak, 
and that of knowledge, ‘ She lived a dove and died a 
lamb.* And if amongst so many virtues, hearty 
devotion towards God, towards poverty tender com¬ 
passion, motherly affection towards servants, towards 
friends even serviceable kindness, mild behaviour and 
harmless meaning towards all; if, where so many 
virtues were eminent, any be worthy of special ment ion, 
I wish her dearest friends of that sex to be her nearest 
followers in two things: silence, saving only where 
duty did exact speech; and patience, even then when 
extremity of pains did enforce grief.” 

Sydney Smith, in London, was shown a lump of 
American ice, upon which he remarked, “ that he was 
glad to see anything solvent oonre from America.” 

Thebe is no saying shocks me so much as that 
which I hear very often, “ that a man does not know 
how to pass his time.” It would have been but ill- 
spoken by Methuselah, in the nine hundred and sixty- 
ninth year of his M^.—Cmcley. 

. 

PAST AND PUTDRE. 

XNirXBEIi 0—— 


UEMORT. 

Dekm not in its hour of birth 
Joy hath left the earth; 

Or that its glory cannot lost. 

When the hour is post. 

For, however dear and close 
To your heart it rose, 

Memory makes it far more bright; 
Haloes it with light. 

Raindrops, they are very fhir 
In the cloudy air ; 

But,—the sun upon his way,— 
How much fairer they! 

Like those drops our joys are, when 
Present to our ken ; 

Memoir, like the sun, will east 
Brightness o'er the post. 

noPE. 

Hops —hope on! 

Hope is my motto still 1 

And that single word is one 
Can shield from a world of ill. 

Dark may the morning be. 

Sunless, and sad, and cold; 

Tet beauty may we see 
Or ever the day bo old. 


Like a steady star that shines 
Through an alley of forest trees. 

And ever, betwixt their lines. 

Its light the traveiler seesi 

So, with shining Hope before. 

Joyfully pass we on ,- 

Troubles we see no more: ' 

We see but the light alone. 

-♦— 

THE MORMON PROPHET. 

(Fouttited on a recfn//oct) 

One lovely day, at noon, in August 1860, the 
inhabitants of the little village of Ry-in Lincoln¬ 

shire were unusually astir. Groups of men and boys 
ill working attire might have been seen collected here 
and there. Women lingered on the threshold of their 
dwellings, unwilling, by an attention to their domestic 
avocations, to lose one iota of that piquant dish, 
called scandal, which, “in ev’ry age, in ev’ry clime,” 
appears so well to suit the feminine palate. The 
appearance of two strange horsemen, approaching 
this out-of-the-way village, slightly diversified the at¬ 
tention of our rustic dramatispersonee, until now wholly 
engrossed with a more immediate object of interest. 
Let us follow the example of the good people of 

R-, and take a glance at their physiognomy and 

appearance. The elder of these equestrians possessed 
a visage at once striking and unprepossessing. Intel¬ 
lect marred by low cunning—fanaticism mingled with, 
if not overpowered by, bypocri-sy—lips that vainly 
endeavoured to curb an habitual contemptuous smile- 
eyes now flasliing with scornful pride, now raised to 
heaven witli an air of sanctified humility,—such were 
the prevailing cliaracteristics of his countenance. 
His dress, without being remarkable for singularity, 
was arranged more for effect than in accordance with 
the prevailing fashion of the day. His companion 
formed a pleasing contrast to this repelling personage. 
He was young and handsome; his features more 
expressive of good-nature than common sense, and 
he evidently appertained to a class common euough 
in agricultural districts, wealthy gentleman-farmers. 

“Dreaming still of the beautiful unbeliever!” 
exclaimed the elder, in a voice more powerful than 
melodious; “ can unutterable bliss bo obtained without 
sacrifice?” 

“Sacrifice!” retorted the young man, “saoi-ifice! 
Was it nothing, think yon, to leave childless au aged 
mother? nothing to relinquish my own true-hearted 
Marion ? Notliing ?—and for whatf to-” 

“ Patience, my son,” interrupted the first speaker, 

“ this day—t he voice of the Most High has proclaimed 
it to me—this day shall the truth be made manifest; 
powerful as the whirlwind when it rnslies headlong on 
its course, pure as the drops that glisten in the sun, 
boundless as the expanse of the starry worlds, eternal 
ns the city of the lii-d. Yes, my pupil,” he continued 
in an elevated tone, "this day shall thy fntun 
destiny be decided—this day shall prove me a pn^het 
or a deceiver.” 

XT 2 
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As lie concluded lliese words, tbey entered the one 
long solitarj street of R - - 

" Hollo!” he cried, as lie reined iu bis horse at the 
Rose and Crown, which from time immemorial had 
enjoyed a state of single blessedness as the sole inn 
of the village. "What! all the world turned holiday- 
seekers F Alas! poor misguided mortals, groping in 
darkness-” 

His pathetic exordium was here unfortonalely cur¬ 
tailed by the shrill voice of an old woman in a flaming 
red cloak, who, iu that musical (?) patois, impossible 
to be conveyed upon pajicr, peculiar to the rustic 
denizens of fenny Lincolnshire, exclaimed, 

“ Thee maumia gang there, mon; vow’ll he clean 
left to shift for yoursen.” 

“ And why, my good woman ?’’ 

" Good woman, forsooth! none o’ your gammins 
here. Take my word and ride off from tliat ere bad- 
luckit ’ouse;” and the “good woman,” having delivered 
tliis mysterious injunction, drew her scarlet robe more 
closely around her, to screen her person, we presume, 
from the scorching rays of the sun, mid slowly 
hobbled away. 

“What’s all this almut?” cried our pious friend, 
waxing more wrathful than became his saintly cha¬ 
racter ; “ call the master; our horses are tired out. 
What’s the matter with the house ?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered a boy in a smock who stood 
at the horse’s head; “ why, sir, there be a dead raon 
in th ’ouse, and,” he added in a whisper, “ our Mag 
says as how tliore was summut wrong.” 

“Fools!” said the traveller, turning to his young 
companion, whom vre will call Philip Rivers; “ let us 
alight, and solve the mystery for ourselves,” and 
suiting the action to tho word, he sprang from his 
saddle, mid quietly led his horse bcncatli the old- 
fashioned portal of the inn. Philip followed. Boniface 
soon appeared, but with none of tliat smiling visage 
or honeyed speech which usually distinguishes mine 
host. No bills of faro were in his hand, no praise 
of forthcoming dainties on his lips; all he brought 
into the presence of our travellers was a countenance 
as woc-begonc as generally greets a hand-cuff or a 
slieriiTs olBccr. 

“ How now, my friend,” said the senior equestrian, 
" does death so rarely visit your fellow-villagers, that 
his sudden appearance causes such great sensation ?*’ 

“ ’Tis an awful business, sir,” said the publican, 
who seemed superior to his station; “ but walk in, 
gentlemen, walk in, and if you would bear the 
history and give a w'ord of advice, why there’s none 
would be so grateful as Sam Winter—that is myself.” 

“Let us accept his proffered confidence,” whis¬ 
pered the Mormon priest; “inscrutable arc the ways 
of God; who can say—but lot us enter.” 

For the benefit of our readers we will condense 
the loquacious Sam Winter’s narrative into a few 
Words. A stranger bad arrived there yesterday even¬ 
ing, hod retired to rest, and that morning been found 
lifeless in his bed. 

" It wasn’t only his dying,” continued the discon¬ 


solate inn-keeper, “though that was bad enough, for 
never a body would sleep in the room again if they 
heerd on’t, but 1 liave inimies in the place, and Bessie 
Walters and Bill Jowlcr” (and a host of other rusti¬ 
cated cognomens,) “had spread it about tliero must be 
something wrong in so sudden a death. What can 1 
do?” 

“ Is there no clergyman,” inquired Philip, “ that 
conld have advised you in the matter f” . 

“Clergyman!” echoed Sam Winter, “sorrow a 
bit of a parson do we see liere ’cept on the Sunday; 
he lives at t’other village.” 

“ Are there no medical men within reach F” pursued 
Philip. 

“ Lor bless your honour!” cried Sam, “and who’d 
pay for a dead man’s doctor’s stuff F and I’ve been so 
flurried like, and my missus” {angliei, wife,) “ is away, 
but I’ll send Joe at once, tliat I will,” and he hastened 
to the door. 

“ Stay!” exclaimed the Mormon, “ siny, and witness 
tho power of the prophet of the Lord, the dead re¬ 
stored to life. But first I would see tho corpse— 
lead on.” 

His voice was commanding, his manner impressive; 
in a few moments lie was ushered into the chamber 
of the dead. The body of the unfortunate man was 
stretched upon tho couch; a few straggling beams 
that forced a way through the closed shutters fell 
upon his countenance, from which all colour had fled; 
the lips and face were fearful from the very intensity 
of their pallor, the eyelids were firmly closed, and the 
niglit-drcss in which the body was still arrayed, seemed 
like the shroud ready to enclose those rigid and lifeless 
limbs. 

“ Nothing is impossible to a priest of Jerusalem,” 
said the m-disaut prophet; “ to hit prayer everything 
is conceded; heaven and earth before it bend. Go, 
assemble your friends, your iiciglibours; let all 
behold the miracle, let all n-joice and believe.” 

It took some time before Sam Winter conld fully 
comprehend what was required of him, but the gapers 
outside were speedy in obeying the summons “to 
come and see a strange gintleman bring the dead 
man to life.” The apartment, which was tolerably 
large, was soon crowded with spectators. We will 
spare you, gentle readers, the prophet’s oration; it was, 
like his ordinary conversation, more replete with fine 
sounding verbiage than common sense, but it told upon 
his simple and illiterate hearers, as was soon manifest 
by tbe awe-stricken countenances of all bis auditors. 
All, did we say F No I there was one sturdy-looking 
fellow, Jim tlie bntclier, a perfect personification of 
John Bull, who, with arms akimbo, stood eyeing the 
preacher with a look of irreverent unfriendliness. 

“ Now,” said he, when our friend the prophet bad 
concluded, “ I be no scholard; I be a plain-spoken 
raon, but I’d loike to ask you a question or so. You 
say as how you can make tliat ere deede body alive 
agiuF” 

“ Yes!” exclaimed the Mormon, resuming his ora- 
torial voice and gestures; “yea! at my command 
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tliose eyes shall open to the light, those pallid lips 
shall smile and speak, the blood shall once more 
warmly flow through those motionless limbs, the 
spirit of life again shall animate the clay.” 

" Well,” continued the imperturbable butcher; 
“but if I was to chop off an arm of his’n, would he 
come to life wi’out his arm ?” 

“ Assuredly,” answered the prophet. 

“ And if I choppit off his leg, would be come to 
life then ? ” 

“ Assuredly,” was again the laconic reply; “ but 
w’c waste time—let us pray.” 

“ Stop a wee bit,” pursued the butcher; "if I 
choppit off his heede, would he come to life then, 
ch ?” 

“ Certainly, my friend; all is possible to the pro¬ 
phet of Jei-usalem.” 

“ Then I’ll do it,” cried Jim, in athuudcringvoice, 
pushing his way to the head of the couch, and raising 
his cleaver in the air; “ here goes.” 

“ Iloilo! hollo!” shrieked the dead man, jumping 
up; “ I’d rather not have my head chopped off this 
bout, any how.” 

The spectators, men, women, and children, screamed 
wildly, and threw one another down in their baste to 
depart. In an incredibly short time, mine host, the 
butcher, and riiilip Ilivurs were alone left with the 
ex-corpse. Jim, laughing heartily, approached the 
resuscitated man, and seizing him, exclaimed,— 

“ Now, meastcr, we’ll put a bit polish on ycr face,” 
and lo! a few eneigctic rubs transferred the chalk 
from that worthy’s face to Jim’s blue apron. But 
where is the prophet? Has he not remained to 
witness this wonderful resurrection ? No; the 
sagacious Mormon, finding that instead of a bevy of 
dupes he had caught a Tartar, hastily decamped in 
the general confusion, and his confederate, thus left 
in the lurch, confessed the whole conspiracy. It is 
almost unnecessary to add, that after this occurrence 
no Mormon ever again ventured even the shadow 

of his nose in 11- , and Philip Bivers, for 

\ihosc edification this little episode had principally 
been concocted, returned to his home a wiser and a 
happier man. The last we heard of him was his 
marriage with his fair Marion, and doubtless he finds 
matrimonial bliss the best safeguard against the 
seducements of religions fanatics, and we would 
counsel all whose heads are a little inclined to be led 
by the last nevrfanglcd doctrine, to follow his ex¬ 
ample. 

—♦— 

JOY AND GRIEF. 

BT a. V. w. 

“No joy BO great but runneth to an end. 

No hap BO hard but may in time amend.” 

JU SOUTHWElt. 

What melancholy, and, yet, what consolation in 
that couplet of the old poet! It contains within its 
simple rhyme the secret of life’s greatest sadness— 
the instability of earthly happiness; and it shows that 
property of good in all things evil which makes the 


evil tolerable to the most impatient and insubordinate 
spirit, and profitable, in a liigli degree, to the patient 
and obedient. Let us think a little about these 
things. It will help to remind us, in the midst of the 
cares aud turmoils of the world, that'we are not alto¬ 
gether “of the earth, earthy,” unless we cbopsc to 
forego our glorious privilege of an inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

That in human speech there is the word joy—that 
ill the human heart there is the emotion which that 
word expresses—tlicse considerations alono should 
make a man religious. Surely no one can feel deep 
gladness iu his heart and be an infidel, or a sceptic, 
lie must be grateful for the blessing of existence, 
hopeful for its continuance, aud trustful in that higher 
power without whose gracious providence ho could 
not he, or hope, or enjoy. There never yet was a 
happy infidel. 

Some of ns—many of us—know the full meaning 
of that word, joy. How beautiful! How bright it 
is! Superseusuous, supernatural, celestial!—yet ter¬ 
restrial, natural, sensuous, too! That joy which, as 
Coleridge says, 

-“ ne’er is given 

Save to the pure, and in their purest hour." 

Oil! who can doubt that the being who lias felt this— 
who is endowed with faculties to appreciate its beauty 
and its glory—who feels instinctively that in God 
only can there be tlie'fulucss and perfection of joy— 
who can doubt, I say, that such a being is destined 
by bis Creator to a joyful immortality ? 

I say these things because it seems to me that we 
do not suflicicutly cultivate a joyous spirit in our¬ 
selves and in those around us. We fear to rejoice; we 
have not faith enough to hope, nor hope enough to be 
joyful. We, in this country, arc too apt to associate 
an idea of frivolity aud shallowness of mind with any 
outward manifestation of gladness iu adults; we are 
by nature more prone to gloom than to gaiety, and 
we increase our natural teudenoy by our social institu¬ 
tions and personal habits, and by our philosophy and 
religion. Our greatest living philosopher, wiio neces¬ 
sarily embodies in bis works a great portion of the 
philosophy and 8emi-pbiloso)ihy of the thinkers of the 
age, has declared that “ the highest religion is a 
religion of sorrow.” Surely, surely, this is not the 
trued truth. Is there not a higher religion than the 
religion of sorrow, if haply we may attain unto it— 
the religion of calm pure joy P I do not say, I do 
not think, I dare not hope, that many of us, in a 
generation, can attain to this highest spiritual state 
possible to earthly existence; but I say that it is 
our duty to strive after its attainment, and to recog¬ 
nise always that it w the summuia hoiiim —that for 
which we are and were created. Wc ourselves may 
be doomed to struggle for ever in this life with sin 
and sorrow; and though the struggle may iu time 
bring us strength and purity, yet we may never be 
strong enough and pure enougli to stand fast in out 
inward joy; that blessing may only come to us in 
another stage of existence; yet is it our highest duty 
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aa wdl as our greatest privilege to that it may 
come in this, and to throar all our energies upon that 
hope, that it may animate our every action. That is 
the true Christian state. All the great sufferers for 
the sake of Christianity, (St. Paul at their head,) have 
taught us that sorrow is probationary merely, that' 
joy is the ultimate element of the Christian life, and 
that we are to “ rejoice evermore.” May not this be 
the sense in which man is said to be made but a 
little lower thau the angels, that he is gifted with 
the faculty of rejoicing? For we must remember 
that the joy here spoken of presupposes love. If, 
therefore, it be true that joy is a thing to be desired 
by man for its own sake and for God’s, it cannot but 
be good for us to occupy our minds as often as pos¬ 
sible with the consideration of its beauty, to seek to 
possess it, and to learn to reject all false and insub¬ 
stantial joys, which serve only to deaden our power 
of appreciating those which arc true. The fanatic 
and the bigot stigmatise as snares of Satan many a 
God-given blessing, and to them all joy connected 
with earth and human beings is false and unsubstan¬ 
tial. Not so to the true Christian. He dare not think 
that a man is more pure tlian God; or cast back His 
gifts, crying, “ Unclean 1 uu()|eau! 1 will not suffer 
my heart to be stirred to gladness by any earl lily 
good.” Once for all, let us remember the words of 
the Psalmist, “ The earth is the Lord’s and the ful¬ 
ness thereof.” Yea, the earth is the Lord’s', and we 
shall help to keep the devil out of it if we recognise 
the fact that he has no right to be master here, and 
that we have the power, if we have the will, to drive 
him ont of our own little portion. There is no surer 
weapon agamst the spirit of evil than true joy in all 
its forms. 

Let us dwell for a few moments on the nature of joy, 
as we have been allowed to know it here on earth. 
What glory! Wliat brilliaucy! What a perfume, 
as of the breath of angels, has it shed over the world 
within us and without! Blessed ai-e they upon whose 
souls it has come down, once or twice in a lifetime, 
like a divine afflatus. For a brief space,—a day,—a 
few hours,—a single hour, perhaps, we have been as 
gods, lifted above the earth by ils power, gifted for the 
moment with the faculty of seeing nothing but order 
and light in the universe—th^ prince of the powers 
of darkness having vanished^ utterly into nonentity 
for us, goodness, love, and beauty encompassed our 
souls. It is then that we are most conGdeut that our 
souls are immortal; that there is, indeed, a far higher 
state of existence for us, a state in which this joy will 
be pennsnent. The light of this surpassing glory 
once shed upon us never wholly Laves us; it lingers 
round the memory, it warms the heart, and it gives 
intensity to our prayers mrd thanksgivings; wc feel 
that God has vouchsafed to us a revelation of the joy 
prepared in heaven for them that love Him. 

^me joys come npon us gradually, rolling slowly 
on, gathering force and beauty as they proceed, till 
they sweep over our souls like a huge wave over the 
pebbles on the beach, stirring them till they give out 


music. Others burst upon us suddenly, like the sun 
on a gloomy day; and we almost lose our breath, or 
sbed tears at the surprise, and shrink from the con¬ 
trast with the previous sadness of pur hfe. Others 
again, are so delicate and intangible that they will 
not bear expression; so fleeting, that before you can 
say to yourself, “Lo! this is indeed a joy 1” it has 
passed away. It would seem that such short-lived 
joys are peculiarly dear to the memoiy. You feel 
that what there was scarcely time to enjoy in the 
reality you can preserve sacred, there, in the strong¬ 
hold of memory, and recur to whenever you please. 
All true joy is bright. There are many sweet plea¬ 
sures which are uot joys, properly speaking, though 
they have somewhat of chastened joy in them; these 
grave and melancholy pleasures I do not take into 
consideration now. Perhaps the brightest of ail 
earthly joys is tlic joy that is bom of love. Lovo is 
seldom all joy, as most of us know. It is a bitter¬ 
sweet, a lovely terror, a melancholy bliss to many; 
but all who have ever loved and been beloved— 
no matter wiiat their condition, position, education, 
mental calibre—have known what true joy mcaus. 
Tlic best organized, the highest gifted individuals 
know it the best, because they love the cost; but all 
cun feel such a simple truth as Emerson has happily 
cast into a poetic form thus 

“ Deep, deep are loving eyes 
Flow'd with naphtha, fiery sweet, 

And the point is Paradise 
Where their glances meet.” 

Perhaps there are few joys on earth superior in 
intensity and purity to that meeting of loving eyes. 
It is perfert in its kind. There are, again, certain 
looks and tones which the memory treasures as its 
most precious deposits. These were joys which, 
earthly as their causes may seem to uninterested 
observers, were still to the enjoyers themselves un- 
mistakeable cvideuoe that they were capable of a far 
greater amount of felicity; that they could do and be 
better than their past existence showed; and they 
yearned towards heaven with au inflnite longing. In 
the joy that is born of love—that beautiful human 
love which shadows forth dimly the divine—we feel 
more strongly than in almost any emotion that our 
faculties ore iuGuite, and that disbelief in their immor¬ 
tality is rank absurdity. A soul so richly endowed, 
so full of longings after the inOuiie and eternal love, 
and joy, and peace, which it can but faintly conceive, 
but in which, during its best, i.e. its joyous mo¬ 
ments, it believes fully,—such a soul could uot be 
created merely to animate a cunningly fashioned 
tabernacle of flesh for seventy years. 

There is nothing of intoxication in the spiritual joy 
of which I speak. It is thoroughly sane, conscious, 
and acutely intelligent. It is good for us, intel¬ 
lectually as well as morally, to rejoice. It makes us 
cleverer as well as better. When the highest joy 
passes like a divine breath into our souls, we are rapt 
in an ecstasy; but we do not become wild and insane, 
like the PythU or the Bacchante of old Greece, swayed 
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we know not how. or by what, and giving ntteranoe 
to that which we do not understand, and of which we 
have no recollection when the fit is over. No; the 
highest form of joy makes the recipient intensely 
conscious of its presence. The unconscious, thonght- 
less joy of childhood or early youth is a far inferior 
thing to that “sober certainty of waking bliss” which 
comes to the full-grown man when a great joy is 
vouchsafed him lie knows that he is happy; and 
if others could see into his heart, (which they cannot, 
for a “stranger meddleth not with its joy,”) they 
would be inclined to envy him for “ being too happy 
in his happiness.” 

All great and universal truths are poetic; they are 
also bifroutal, and look into us from two sides, if we 
can turn our minds to inspect them. It has been 
said by many a poet in ancient and in modern days, 
that— 

“ A sorrow’s crown of sorrow, is remembering 
happier things.” 

Thus truth looks at us with another face sometimes; 
and then wc learn that the recollection of past joy is 
very different from sorrow. Pure joy, as has been 
said, is an ecstatic sanity. Bee-like, it stores up honey 
from its present summer abundance, to meet the dull, 
cold winter of discontent that must follow. The very 
young rarely think of laying up in the memory a joy 
I for the days of solitude and heart-desolation,—they 
I have not learned to anticipate them; therein consists 
the beauty of youth. But when that is gone, when 
wc have begun to look before and after,—when wc 
stand on the utmost margin of that golden land, and 
must go onward to maturity,'—then, when a great joy 
visits our soul, suddenly, in the midst of that joy— 
ay, in tlic very palpitating centre of the heart of it— 
we hear a voice, a melancholy warning tone, wliicb 
whispers, “Mark it well! Take note of it! It is 
transitory—it will never come .again! But its memory 
will be a blessing in tlie far-off coming years!” Thus 
it is that the tboughtful prudent soul squanders no 
fraction of its happiness ; it makes memory thrifty; 
and when the brightest flowers of life begin to fade, 
she is compelled to preserve them in a sort of hnrtus 
SICCUS. AIm! for the colour and the perfume! Which 
is best then?—the thoughtless, bird-like joy of child¬ 
hood, which does not recognise its own bliss, or the 
joy of maturity, conscious, rapturous, yet dashed with 
the thought that it must pass away? Let each 
answer this question according to his own nature. I, 
for my part, hesitate not, one moment, to choose the 
latter. Ever let me have, “though full of paiir,” 
“ this intellectual being.” And, though I sigh over 
the portrait, let me recognise the truth and beauty of 
the likeness dashed off in this one masterly line— 

“Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips, 

Bidding adieu," 

But, to return. IIow are we to reconcile these 
apparently adverse truths which liave been slated 
above P' How is it that all true, pure joy rouses the 
} soul to a keen sense of its immortality, inasmuch 


as joy is the very essence of eternal life; and, at the 
same time, we know and feel that all joy here below 
;is transitory—that there is “no joy so groat but 
runneth to an end ? ” How shall we reconcile them F 
Ah! easily enough. If this world’s good—^if its 
bright, fleeting, ecstatic joys could be made perma- 
I nent—what would be the result ? Either we should 
become supine and contented with our present st^e 
! of existence, hoping and caring for nothing beyond it, 
or wo should grow, at length, so accustomed to joy 
! that it would become a matter of indifference to ns. 

I Our spirits arc too weak to endure a permanent state 
of joy; it is a sort of moral oxygen which, if inhaled 
unmixed, would consume us very fast. We must be¬ 
come much stronger ere wc can bear a continuity of 
joy. The most mclandioly part of the fact, that there 
is “ no joy so great but runneth to an end,” is the 
consideration that the end of the joy comes as often 
from our inability to keep on enjoying, as from the 
removal of the cadse of joy. 

The great joys of life, glorious and elevating as they 
are, should not make us regardless of the small 
blessings, which steal down gently like the dew from 
heaven, and make us able to bear the burden and heat 
of another day. Grcq|pjoys, like all great things in 
this world, are rare. iCads are not written in every 
generation, Niagaras do not pour forth in every petty 
principality ; and that joy, which, like the Iliad and 
Niagara, speaks to us most distinctly of the glory 
and power of the Creator, and of our capacity for 
living in and for Him, does not come more than 
once or twice in a life-time. Let us therefore value 
highly the small blessings of life. This thought leads 
us to the second part of our subject; for the removal 
of grief is iu itself a joy. 

“No hap so hard but may in time amend.” 

In tie first pangs of a strong grief we cannot re¬ 
member this; and though wc have had our griefs 
cured a hundred times, yet every fresh grief comes 
upon us with the force of novelty, and wo believe 
that it will not pass away; it takes complete pos¬ 
session of the spirit, and fur a time there is no room 
for hope or consolation. We cannot esteem highly 
men and women who do not know how to grieve, who 
shake off a sorrow from their soul as a bird shakes 
off a summer shower from its wing, and cannot be 
penetrated, saturated by it. Wc feel that there is 
something too light and mercurial in their tempera¬ 
ment, and far from believing that they are stronger 
thau the generality, and bear sorrow better, wc cannot 
believe that they feel at all in the true human sense 
of the word. The sorrow docs not touch them; they 
do not bear it; it passes over them. These people do 
not wear out; jdacid and imperturbable, they move 
about iu the world without a single unnecessary motion 
or emotion. They are said to have well-regulated 
minds. It is easy to rule over a flat, bare, uniuhabited 
plain. They are reserved, and they suppress their 
feelings, we are often told. It may be so;—but I some¬ 
times wonder what it is they reserve, and where they 
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reserve it; and os to the suppression of their feelings, 
there sutdy can be little merit due for suppression 
where there is no insurrection; veiy little generalship 
is required in such a case, 1 imagine. 

Again; your dull, regular, mechanical people are 
often the greatest comfort and help to the over¬ 
sensitive and excitable; they rest upon them as upon 
a pillow; they fall in love with the unintelligent repose 
of the nature, because it is free from the trials and 
troubles of their own. Thus we often see a strong 
attachment (I dare not give it the sacred name of 
friendship, which supposes community of spirits,) 
between a quiet, cold, imperturbable man, whom joy 
cannot elevate above, or grief depress below the even 
tenor of his way, and another, who scarcely knows 
what calm means, whose life is spent in paroxysms of 
joy and sorrow, or in intervening fits of deadly in¬ 
difference. Both these natures are incapable of de¬ 
riving that holy benefit from sorrow which it should 
bring to the human heart. 

As joy reminds us of our immortality by giving us 
a foretaste of heaven, so sorrow reminds us that this 
earth, beautiful as it is, is no abiding-place for the 
spirit of man; tliat it is not permitted to him to 
enjoy the good that is spi^d around, except at 
intervals, and thus it leads him to hope for a better 
life. Without worshipping, without deifying sorrow, 
it is our duty to receive it humbly, as a means 
of purification and sanctification. We cannot locc 
sorrow; if we say we do, we know not truly wliat sonow 
is, and have never drained her cup to the bitter, bitter 
dregs. Sorrow comes to us in all forms, in all dis¬ 
guises, from all quarters, and at all times. It gene¬ 
rally follows joy, like its shadow, and it often rises 
up substantially where no joy has been. Sometimes 
it assumes the form of a joy, and only reveals its true 
nature when it has nestled into the heart; sometimes 
it wraps itself up in the mantle of duty, and is em¬ 
braced for years, as duty, by the over-scrupulous yet 
shrinking soul, that cannot get free from it at last. 
In youth it comes suddenly, like the tornado, pros¬ 
trating fair and fertile regions before it, which scarcely 
recover its dreadful visitation during a decade; in 
maturity it comes thus, also, and then its min is life¬ 
long ; and often it steals over the soul like the pes¬ 
tilence which w'alkcth at ^on-day. Sorrow comes 
upon us from without. Persons and circumstances 
over which wc have no control work us woe; but such 
sorrow is light compared with that which comes from 
within, which comes from ourselves, from our own 
misconduct or ill-governed minds. Nearly all nations 
have a proverb to this effect,—^Tliat wc ourselves make 
our greatest sorrows. If we look honestly into our 
hearts we sbaU see that it is indeed so. We yield 
to temptation, and fall into sin. Snrely as the 
thunder follows the lightning, sorrow must follow 
sin, even in this world. We need not expect dhat 
the retribution will be delayed until another stage of 
existence. " All guilt revenges itself here upon this 
earth.” This is our training-ground, our battle-field, 
the scene of our conquest and defeat. 


Grief brings ns on our knees. We struggle to 
stand alone at first, and we fail. Then we seek for 
support ou/ gt ourselves, in the sympathy and help of 
our fellowsthis, for ‘awhile, may prove efficacious, 
if Ihe grief be not of the deepest kind; but in the 
acutest sorrow, in the dreaiy desolation of the soul, 
we feel too keenly the insufficiency of all human help, 
and casting ourselves prostrate before God, we stretch 
oat our trembling hands to Him, because there is none 
other to help us. Wc know that such grief os ours 
isolates ns from our fellows, and then, tear-blinded, our 
eyes turn to Heaven, waiting for the dayspring 
from on high. The grief for wliich we can find 
human sympathy, and a sufficient human remedy, is by 
no means the heaviest; bnt the sorrow for which 
there is no earthly comfort, the sorrow in which we 
gaze despairingly all round the wide universe for help, 
and find none—when we feel that God Las forsaken 
ns, and that ftou>, indeed, annihilation would be a 
blessing,—that is the grief wliich man finds too heavy 
for him to bear. And it is precisely that grief which, 
like an angel, with a scourge in its hand, drives him 
to the only secure shelter wliich tlic whole universe 
affords for a soul distressed, tlic bosom of the Al¬ 
mighty. Trembling and tearful he rests tliere, and 
learns to be thankful for the deep affiiction which 
wrecked liis carlhiy happiness,—wliich, in his mortal 
blindness, he believed to be made up of evil alone, 
and wliich he now sees was the only means of leading 
liim to infinite goodness. It is a deep truth that a 
grief which seems final—which shuts out all further 
prospect from the sufferer, is often but “ the cloudy 
portal opening on the sun.” “ Manure tlic soil well 
with despair, only let it be genuine, and you will reap 
a plentiful harvest,” says llabcl Varuhagen. 

It is not an easy tiling to derive any comfort from 
a consideration of the transitory nature of joy. Plii- 
losojdiy may make the thought endurable, and piety 
may teach us to bear it cheerfully as a part of God’s 
will; but the human heart in its natural state yearns 
after joy, and dreads tlic loss of it. But the thought 
that grief is transitory, tliat, as the vulg.ar proverbs 
say, “ When tilings come to the worst they must 
mend,” that “it is a long lane that has no turning,” 
that “ the darkest liour of the niglit is that which 
precedes the dawn,” that there is 

"No bap BO hard but may in time amend,—” 

these thoughts should ever make the sharpest grief 
endurable even to the merely worldly-wise. To the 
truly religious there is a liiglicr consolation scattered 
like healing herbs throughout the Scriptures. Let 
us gather tliesc and treasure them in the breast, 
that their odour may revive our souls in the hour of 
grief. “ My son, despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, nor faint when thou art rebuked of him; 
for whom the Lord loreth he chosteueth, and soourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.”—“ Now no chasten¬ 
ing for the present scemclh to be joyous but grievous: 
nevertheless, afterward it yicldeth the peaceable fruit 
of righteousness unto them which arc exercised there- 
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Aj. WlierefoiQ, lift up the hands which bang down, 
f the feeble knees.” Again, hare we not learned, 
by experience, that though “ weeping may endure for 
a night, joy comelh in the morning ? ” 

'V^ile touching on this important subject, let me 
add a few words conceruiug tlie manner of receiving 
afflictions, and bearing sorrow. The mental attitude 
of the sufferer indicates, to a considerable extent, the 
nature of his character, and the difficulty or facility 
with which sorrow will work out good for him. The 
cowardly, the timid, the weak, (Alas! alas! how 
many such arc there " crawling bct« ixt heaven and 
earth!”)—they fall prostrate on their faces with fear, 
at the lirst stroke of sorrow, or crouch down, trem¬ 
bling, and are crushed by it; so that they have no 
power to rise and look the thing, steadily in the face. 
These jicople experience nothing of the ennobling, 
elevating effects of suffering. They moan always, and 
arc sad, when they should cease moaning and struggle 
in silence. They arc truly miserable. They want 
natural strength; and they want faith to seek for 
strength where only it is to be found. Far be it from 
us to feci contempt for such; they arc most deserv¬ 
ing of pity; let us be cautious how we indulge con¬ 
tempt even for the weakest, meanest thing that lives. 
Others Ihcrc arc of a very opposite nature; who, to 
my notion, bear affliction almost as ill. They stand 
up against it defiantly, haughtily; they do not bravely 
bear the evils which the Creator has thought fit to 
mingle with their lot, in a large proportion;—for, in 
order lo bear au evil bravely, we must recognise it 
as au evil, not try to blind ourselves to it,—to ignore 
as much as possible its very existence. There is 
much ill-directed strength and undisciplined courage 
in such natures; but they want the fortitude which 
goes with true wisdom. There is something hea¬ 
thenish aiu their virtue. Like the Titan, they hurl 
back defiantly the thunderbolts of Jupiter,—aud they 
declare that they will wage never-ending war (so long 
ns existence is theirs) against the Supreme. They 
say by their aclioiis "God’s clearly declared will 
shall be no law to me.” lie has afflicted me thus; 
but I will not suffer the affliction to dwell in my mind. 
Away with it;—I cannot undo it, alas! but 1 will 
live as much ns possible as if it were undone. 
I will strive to forget it and to make others forget it. 
I will bo strong aud brave; aud this sorrow shall 
never soften or subdue my spirit in the sight of 
men; and as little as possible in secret, when I 
‘ commune with my own heart upon my bed and am 
still.’” 

It would take a volume to analyse such a character, 
and to show how much of exalted virtue and beauty 
there is in it, in spite of this great mistake as lo the 
nature of true heroism into which it is apt to fall. 
It is an extremely interesting one. We need never 
fear but that such people will act well their part; 
but wo cannot help regretting that they should act a 
part at all. There is au clement of untruth in their 
, life which is quite unworthy of theip; which detracts 
from their power of exciting love. If we have cause 


of grief, we need not parade our suffering or Ihruit it 
on the notice of the world—that is unmanly, and 
selfish; but also we need not deny the truth, by 
assuming au idle levity, which is quite incompatible 
with true suffering—^tliat is undignified, irreligious, 
and false. If it is our lot to wear a mourning robe, 
why should wo fling it on our shoulders jauntily, and 
march majestically, as if it wore a festal garment or a 
court mantle P There is want of taste ns well as want 
of clear insight into true wisdom in tliis. The mourn¬ 
ing robe would fall far more gracefully about tho 
person of the mourner than tho robe of state; and 
observers are not deceived,—^they see that the robe i» 
black, and that there U cause of sorrow. They say 
to each other, " This man is not sincere. He tries to 
deceive us." And some among them who, perhaps, 
see a little deeper than tho rest, say, “ Nay 1 but he 
does not intend to deceive. He is foolishly proud— 
but he is strong and brave. He is only not quite 
strong aud brave enough. If he were, ho would 
dare to appear that which he is. He would take his 
stand no% aud firmly on the portion God has allotted 
him, aud would await wiiat came of it. ” In such 
persona the Stoic supersedes the Christian philosophy; 
aud, therefore, grief has not the best, most sanctify¬ 
ing effect upon them. They will not recognise it as a 
something sent by God, to which they are to submit 
fur a time, and which they should endeavour to digest 
and assimilate in their hearts, knowing that it is as 
much a gift of the Eternal Father as life itself. Pride 
is the vice of these strong souls; and in pride they 
reject grief. They cast it from them, they straggle 
with it,—^they trample on it—they stiungle it; they 
will not suffer it to master them, even for an hour. 
Thus they lose all the softening effects of grief,—all 
the purifying effects; and that gentler wisdom of tho 
sorrow-chastened spirit they forego. But, I fear me, 
the modern Stoics will succed no better in actually 
destroying evil, by steadily determining to deny its 
power over their own sods, than the ancients did; 
aud Pride must be the crutch they lean on, till they 
arc wise enough to cast it aside, and throw them¬ 
selves for support ou the outstretched arm of the 
Almighty. 

Humility and Meekness,—virtues incdcatcd by no 
profane or heathen system of philosophy, are the 
Christian’s best support, until he attain to that degree 
of Fortitude and Faith which will enable him to bear 
steadily and cheerfully all the trials and sorrows of 
this life; aud when he has attained such Fortitude 
and Faith, Humility aud Meekness will continue to 
be his highest graces, makijog his whole life lovely 
and of good report. His grief excites the sympathy 
of tho angels; and his joy, no man taketh from him. 


HALLOWEEN. 

HAixowEEXf is thought to be a night when witches, 
devils, and other mischief-making beings are all abroad 
on their banefd midnight errands, particularly those 
aerial people tlie fairies are said on that night to hold 
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K gnui4 anttirersary. The poem of Bum, of which 
an illuairation is here presented, contains a lively and 
striking picture of some of the superstitious obser¬ 
vances of old Scotland. The scene is laid on the 
romantic shores of Ayr, at a farmer’s fireside, and the 
actors in the rustic drama are the whole household, 
including supernumerary reapers and landsmen, about 
to be discharged from the engagements of harvest. 
For a full elucidation of the details, we must refer the 
reader to the poem itself. 

—♦— 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

«POINTS A MOBAL," AND SO IT IS TO BE HOPED, 
"ADOENS A TADE.” 

No traces of the tumultuous assembly, which had 
so greatly alarmed Laura and Annie, remained when 
Lord BelleGeld and General Grant crossed the square 
of St. Mark, on their return from the morning’s sight¬ 
seeing. As they drew near the Palazzo Grassiui, a 
tall lad in squalid raiment, leaning upon crutches, and 
with a patch over one eye, approached and begged of 
them. The General at first refused to listen to him, 
but becoming wearied by his pertinacity, felt in his 
pocket for something to give him. 

“ I have no small change about me,” he remarked, 
after a minute’s incfieclual search, “but you have, 
Bellefield; they gave you a handful of their stupid 
little coins at the lust shop we went into. Lend me 
two or three, will you ?” 

As he mentioued liis companion’s name, the beggar 
fixed his piercing eye on the features of the person 
addressed, scanning them eagerly, as though he sought 
to fix them indelibly in his memory. Returning his 
glance with a haughty stare, bis lordship carelessly flung 
him a couple of Zwamigen, and passed on. The beggar 
watched his retreating figure till it was no longer 
visible, then turning quickly, hobbled with his crutches 
out of the square, continuing the same method of 
progression till he reached the nearest canal, when, 
looking round to assure himself that he was not 
observed, he coolly pitched hil supporters into the 
water, removed the ])atch from his eye, which by no 
means seemed to require such a protection, walked 
briskly till he reached a spot where a small skiff was 
moor^ springing into which, he commenced rowing 
vigorously, and was soon hidden from sight by a bend 
of the canal. 

When Lewis returned to his lodgings, the following 
note awaited him 

“ My search is ended; I have found my sister in 

time to see her-die! Her seducer, heartless in his 

villainy, brouglit his victim to a foreign land, kept 
her in luxury till his fancy wearied of her, and then 

(1) CoDtiausd from p. Sts. 


left her—to starve. My eurse has little power, or it 
would have withered him long ago; but may the 
curse of that God who made him and her, deave to 

him until-/ meet him. Sir, I know not how to 

thank you. She has told me how you warned her; 
how you explained to her his real character. She was 
infatuated, but it is not for me to judge l^er. We 
seem a doomed race, fatal alike to oumelves, to those 
we love, aud to those we hate. Oh that she could live! 
she is soft aud gentle, and,—ay ! though a scoundrel 
has debused her, still 1 say it,—she is good and pure, 
aud she would have calmed my angry spirit; she 
would have taught me to love something human; but 
it was not to be. Each hour that I sit by her I 
expect to be her last. She scuds you her blessing; 
may God’s go with it. “ Miles H- 

Lewis could not peruse this letter without deep 
emotion. In the just, though, alas! ill-governed 
indignation which gave a rude eloquence even to the 
expression of this jioor youth’s outraged feeling, he 
traced a likeness to his former self. “ Heartless in 
his villainy, he kept her in luxury till his fancy wearied 
of her, and then left her—to starve.” This was the 
man Auuic Grant loved, and was about to marry! 
Oh, how his heart bled fur her! lie pictured to 
himself her future life; how she would gradually, by 
slow aud painful steps, discover her husband’s true 
character; each advance in knowledge a new aud 
separate misfortune, until love should become indif¬ 
ference, and indifference cud in hatred. Even yet he 
might prevent it. liis Loudon agent had forwarded 
to him that inoniing an English newspaper, containing 
an uumistakeablc allusion to the events of the Derby 
day, and openly declaring Lord Bellefield a defaulter. 
This shown to General Grant, and his tale of Hardy’s 
daughter verified by the evidence now in his posses¬ 
sion, the old soldier would sooner sec his daughter 
lying dead at his feet, than sanction her union with a 
man devoid alike of honour and of principle, lint then 
came in pride. Had he known that Annie loved him, 
or had General Grant never mistrusted him, Lewis 
would have come forward without a moment’s hesi¬ 
tation ; but his motives iiad been once doubted, his 
affections betrayed, and his pride could neither forget 
nor forgive it. Besides, Lord Bellefield would attri¬ 
bute his interference to a feeling of petty malice; 
such was not the revenge for which, despite his 
principles and his reason, his soul still thirsted. So 
pride gained the day, thougli, tyrant-like, in the very 
midst of his triumph he made his victim miserable. 

Unable to apply bis mind to anything, he strolled 
out, trusting the evening air would allay the fever of 
his blood; after wandering about restlessly for some 
time, he remembered that he had eaten nothing for 
many hours, and turning into the nearest casino he 
called for wine and biscuits. Having finished his 
frugal repast, he was about to leave the house, when 
three persons entered, and crossing through the re¬ 
freshment room, passed into a salon which he knew to 
be devoted to play. One of the three a short Insigni- 
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fieaut-looking mant vas a stranger to him; but the 
tvo others he recognised instantly—they were Walter 
and Lord Bellefield. A sudden impulse prompted him 
to follow them; at that time in the evening the salon 
was certain to be pretty well filled, and Lewis trusted 
to avoid observation by mixing with the crowd, 
relying on the alteration in his appearance to escape 
recognition, even if he were perceived either by Walter 
or Lord Bellefield. Accordingly, waiting his oppor¬ 
tunity, he joined a group of Italians, who, eagerly 
talking over the attempt upon the life of Colonel 
Marinovitch, (which had been frustrated by his escap¬ 
ing on board the corvette which guarded the har¬ 
bour,) scarcely perceived this addition to their party. 
Entering with them, and still keeping in the back¬ 
ground, he took up a iiositiou whence he could observe 
the proceedings of those for both of wliom he felt an 
interest equally deep, though so utterly distinct in 
character. 

Lord Bellefield, who appeared unusually listless 
and indifferent, lounged up to the table, and staked a 
few Napolcous on the chances of the game; then 
drawing forivard a chair, he sealed hiinscU', and con¬ 
tinued carelessly to watch the proew'dings of the other 
jilayers. But despite the presence of the man he 
hated, Lewis’s attention soon became wholly absorbed 
in observing Walter. From his entire conduct it was 
evident that this was by no means his first visit to 
the salon; on the contrary, it was only too plain that 
a taste for gambling had been implanted in the poor 
boy’s feeble yet obstinate mind. That he clearly 
understood the nature of the game, Lewis could nut 
believe, but that he liad acquired suliicient insight 
into the rules to enable him to adhere to them, and 
that ho was keenly aliv<5 to the results of the deal, 
or the throw, elated w'hcu he won, and depressed 
when L'C lost, was most certain. 

The third person of the parly, whom Lewis rightly 
conjectured to be his successor in the office of tutor, did 
not play himself, but appeared to take great interest 
in Walter’s game, looking over his cards, and advising 
him what to do. Lewis also noticed, that whenever 
Walter won, he always received gold, but that his 
losses were paid in jjaper money, and the truth 
"iHnnediately occurred to him, viz. that child like the 
poor boymly attached value to tho glittering coin, 
aud that the worth of the bank notes had been com¬ 
pletely misrepresented to him, so that he believed 
himself winning, when in fact he was losing con¬ 
siderable sums} moreover, from certain glances which 
passed between Mr. Spooner and the proprietor of 
the salon, who held the bank, Lewis became con¬ 
vinced that some secret understanding existed, by 
which the tutor shared in the profits. 

That Lord Bellefield was entirely ignorant of that 
which was passing before his eyes, Lewis could not 
conceive, while at the same time the trifling nature of 
the stakes reudered it most unlikely that he could 
have any personal interest m the affair; tho probability 
therefore wos that he saw what was going on, but 
felt totally iudiffereut as to the matter. This view was 
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confirmed when, as Walter grew more excited, began 
playing higher, and at last staked ten Napoleons upon 
one cast, Mr. Spooner approached Lord Bellefield and 
whispered soniethiug in bis ear, to which his friend 
replied, carelessly, “ Oh, let him have his fling while 
he’s in the humourthen in a lower tone he ^ded, 
“/’«» not blind! but the money is I dare say df more 
use in your pocket than in his, so you’ll be the 
greater fool of the two if you attempt to prevent him." 

Spooner again appeared to urge some difficulty, to 
wliich Lord Bellefield rejoined, with a sneering laugh, 
“ Yes, it suits you charmingly to assume tho rote of 
the innocent! can’t you get him to sign another bond 
payable when he comes of age ? Tortoni will no more 
refuse to cash it, than he did on a former occasion;” 
then smiling again, ho added,—“I am not blind, tnon 
ami, but ’tis no concern of mine; J am not tho lout’s 
guardian. Heaven be thanked.” Although from the 
position in whicli he stood Lewis only caught a word 
or two liere and there of this conversation, yet his 
quick apprehension sujiplied tho blanks with sufficient 
correctness, and the whole villainy of the thing burst 
upon him. Here wits a man engaged to educate and 
watch over the poor feeble-minded being before him, 
using the power thus entrusted to him, to lead him to 
evil, and availing himself of the imbecility he was 
bound to prot(!ct, to swindle his helpless charge— 
while Lord Bellefield, whose duty it was to denounce 
such practices to General Grant the instant he 
suspected them, had evidently not only no intention 
of doing so, but sat coolly looking on, smiling with a 
fiend-like satisfaction at each fresh development of 
human wickedness. 

As Lewis watched Walter’s flushed cheeks, eager 
eyes, and hands which trembled as they were stretched 
out to receive tlie gold which this time he bad been 
allowed to win; as he marked the lines which excite¬ 
ment, aud the permitted indulgence of a capricious, 
obstinate temper had traced upon his smooth brow, 
and round the corners of his mouth; all his old affec¬ 
tion for the poor boy rushed back upon him, and his 
just anger grew to such a pitch that he could scarcely 
repress it. At this moment a fresh deal bad begun. 

“ I will win more,” exclaimed Walter, eagerly; 
“ Mr. Spooner, tell him I want to double my stake.” 

“ But that has been done already,” was the reply, 
“ the dealer has doubled every one’s stake this 
time.” 

“ Then I will double that,” returned Walter, 
carried away by tho excitement of the game; “ toll 
him so, I say.” 

Spooner appeared for a moment undecided; the stake, 
thus quadrupled, amounted to 40 Napoleons, and 
alarmed at its magnitude, he glanced in irresolution 
towards Lord Bellefield. A look of undisguised con¬ 
tempt for his pusillanimity was tho only reply his 
Lordship vouchsafed; goaded on by which, Spooner 
turned to comply with his pupil’s direction. 

But Lewis could bear it no longer; regardless of 
consequences, he strode across the room, and laid his 
hand upon Walter’s shoulder, saying, as he did so, in 
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a geutie though determined voice, “Walter, you 
must not play for suoh high stakes.” 

With a cry of mingled joy and surprise, Walter 
sprang from his scat, gazed earnestly at Lewis’s 
features, tlicn exclaiming, “ Oh, you have come back 
at last!” threw himself upon his friend’s breast in a 
flood of tears. Much affected, Lewis returned his 
embrace, and leading him carefully to a scat, waited 
till he should recover from his suri)rise and emotion. 
In the meantime the game had come to a standstill, 
the bystanders, consisting chiefly of foreigners, being 
as much charmed by such a scene os an Englishman 
would have been annoyed at it. The moment quiet 
was in some degree restored, the proprietor, mindful 
of his own interest, resumed his deal, inquiring with 
a glance at Spooner, what sum his young friend had 
staked. Spooner paused, but Lord Ecllcfield, who had 
risen and with lowering brow approached tire scene 
of action, -prompted him, and ho replied, “ Forty 
Napoleons.” 

Lewis’s eyes flashed. “ It is at j'our peril you do 
this,” he said; “ my first act on quitting this place 
shall be to inform General Grant of the manner in 
which you betray the trust he has reposed in you.” 

Spooner turned pale; but, relying on Lord licllc- 
field’s support, managed to stammer out, “ And pray, 
sir, who the deuce may you be ?” 

“Iwill tell you, and this worshipful company also,” 
exclaimed Lord Bellefield, stepping forward. “ This 
fellow is, or rather was, a menial in General Grant’s 
household, discarded for insolent behaviour, and as 
such unfit for the society of gentlemen, into which he 
has now ventured to intrude himself, mid from which 
I, for one, vote he be ignorainiously expelled.” 

This speech caused, as might be expected, a sensation 
throughout the room, and the bystanders congregated 
round Lewis and Lord Bcllefield, glancing from one 
to the other, to discover from their bearing and 
appearance which was the true man, and which the 
false. Up to this moment Lewis had been wrapped 
in a large Spanish cloak; he now allowed it to glide 
from his shoulders, as, advancing a step he boldly 
confronted his adversary. 

“ Your lordship has been pleased to speak explicitly,” 
he said; " were I inclined to follow your example, I 
might, with some sliadowof tra% denounce you as a 
ruined black-leg, and an outlawed defaulter; but I 
prefer simply declaiing that in the statement you have 
just made, you have maliciously and unequivocally— 
lied!” 

As he spoke he raised his head proudly, and folding 
his arms across his breast, wailed the effect of his 
words. He was not kept long in suspense. However 
numerous might be Lord Bellefield’s faults, a want of 
personal courage was not one of them. As Lewis 
referred to the cause of his ignominious exile, his face 
grew pale with cage, but when he gave him the lie, his 
fury became uncontrollable. Springing forward with 
a leap like that of a maddened tiger, he struck Lewis 
a violent blow on the cheek, which, firmly as his feet 
were planted, staggered him; exclaiming as he did so,— 


“ 'lake that, beggar! ” Instead of rushing on his ad- 
versaiy, as those amongst the spectators who knew him 
(and there were^ several who did so) expected, Lewu, 
recovering himself, stood for an instant, regarding 
Lord Bellcfield with a smile of triumph, though to 
those who remarked him closely there was an expression 
in hb eyes which, in spite of themselves, caused them 
to shudder, while, strange to say, he was drawing a 
soiled white kid glove on his right hand; having 
done so, he advanced a step, saying in a stem deep 
voice:— 

" Your lordship is too generous—the beggar returns 
your alms-giving,—thus!” 

As he spoke there was a sudden movement in the 
crowd—a frightful blow was stmek, and Lord Belle- 
field lay insensible on the ground, the blood flowing 
from a cut on his forehead, wdiilst over him stood 
Lewis, his mouth set, aud his eyes burning witli the 
fire of hatred. Several of the bystanders sprang 
forward to nssbt the fallen man, but Lewis sternly 
motioned them back. 

“ Wait,” he said;—his voice sounded deep and 
hollow, and there was something in the expression of 
hb face which quelled the stoutest heart amongst 
those who stood araund him,—drawing the glove from 
the hand which had struck the blow, he dipped it in 
the blood that still trickled from the forehead of the 
fallen man, muttering to himself as he did so,—" That, 
then, has come to pass—^is the rest to follow ? ” He 
next examined the countenance of his prostrate foe,— 
“ He is merely stunned,” he said, “ raise him, and 
bring water to bathe his temples.” As he spoke he 
assisted those who stepped forward to lift the injured 
man, and place him on a chair; liaving done so, he 
left him to the care of the bystanders, aud again 
folding his arms, stood, coolly awaiting the issue. 

The event justified his predictions: on the first 
application of the cold water. Lord Bcllefield revived, 
and in less time than could have been expected, the 
bleeding, which was very slight, was arrested. As 
soon ns he had recovered sulHcicntly to speak, he said, 
addressing a young Italian of rank, with whom he was 
acqiiaiutcd, and who had been bathing his temples 
witli the cold water,— 

“ Eastelli, you may inform that scoundrel that he 
has succeeded; rather than allow him to escape with 
impunity, I will undergo the degradation of meeting 
him.” He spoke in a low, faint voice, but the expression 
with which ho glanced towards Lewis as he pronounced 
the word “ scoundrel” was one of undying hatred. 

“ If your Lordship intended to apply that observa¬ 
tion to the Signor Luigi, I shall have the felicity to 
explain that your excellency labours under a mbtake; 
tliat gentleman is tlie son of n gallant officer, with 
whom I have had the houour to serve in more than 
one campaign. It is no condescension in any one 
under the rank of a Boyal Prince to meet the son of 
the brave Captain Arundel.” 

The speaker was an old General Officer in the 
Austrian service, who possessed an European reputa¬ 
tion, and whose dictum on all points of honour was 
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ooncliuire. Lord Belleflold bit bis under lip in anger 
and vexation, cursing bis own hastiness which had 
elicited this vindication of his enemy: perceiving, 
however, that he should only place himself still more 
completely in the wrong by any attempt to impugn the 
old Austrian’s statement, he merely bowed haughtily 
in reply, then desiring to be shown into a private 
room, he took Bastelli’s arm, and quilted the salon. 

Lewis stood gazing after his late opponent with 
a dark and troubled countenance; it was not remorse 
that he experienced, for were the deed to have 
been done over again, he would not have shrunk 
from its performance; and yet the feeling which en¬ 
grossed him partook of a remorseful character—it 
seemed to him as though he had now lost all power of 
free will—^he had taken the first step, and best 
must follow; there was no longer any possibility of 
turning back. Like one walking in his sleep, he per¬ 
mitted himself to be led into another room—he heard, 
as in a dream, Eastclli enter, and make arrangements 
with a young Austrian officer who had volunteered to 
act os his second, for his meeting Lord Bellefield at 
daybreak. As the person clmllcugcd, he had the 
choice of weapons, but he waived his right, and 
allowed his opponent to select pistols. Ehrenburg 
(his second) whispered to him that Lord Bellefield was 
reported to be a dead shot, but an indilTcrent swords¬ 
man. 

“Tlic more reason to allow him to choose pistols,” 
was Lewis’s careless reply. 

Ehrenburg still urged the madness of throwing 
away a cliance. “ It will be no boy’s play,” he said; 
“ mark my words, Luigi, this duel will be one for life 
or death.” 

“ Do you think I do not know it ?” returned Lewis, 
sternly, “ ny, as well as if I now saw him lying dead 
before my feet,” and as he spoke, an involuntaty 
shudder passed through his pow'erful frame. 

“May not another contingency be possible, iuou’ 
amico? especially if you allow him to secure the 
advantage of pistols?” suggested Ehrenburg. 

“ Would to heaven it might so occur,” was Lewis’s 
eager reply; “ I hope no better fate than to die by his 
hand, believe me; but it will not be so,—I know—^I feel 
it! Ehrenburg, that man has stood like some evil 
spirit across my path ; time after time he has heaped 
iusnlt upon me; once, coward-lIkc, the assassin sought 
niy life; but till to-night I have never opposed him. 
Wliy? because it is written hero” (and he toadied his 
forehead) “ that when the final struggle shall come, my 
destiny is stronger than his, and he must perish. You 
may smile and deem my words the mere ravings of 
superstition, but you will see, if we meet to-morrow 
morning, Bellefield will never leave the ground alive, 
and I sliail quit it with the brand of Gain upon my 
brow.” 

He spoke so gravely and with such an evident belief 
in the reality of bis convictions, that for a moment 
Ehrenburg himself felt impressed. But a duel was no 
very uncommon event with the young Austrian; ho 
hod been principal on two occasions, when no serious 


result had followed, and second on half-a-dozen more; 
besides, he was essentiailj a practical man. Bo he 
merely shrugged his shoulders, hinted that Lewis’s 
nerves might be excited, which would produce these 
little fancies, advised Mm to take a cap of coffee, 
and then repair to the shooting-gallery and practise 
steadily for an hour or so to get his hand in, promised 
to be with him in good time on the following' morn¬ 
ing, inquired whether he could be of any further 
assistance, and then, strolling back to the gaming¬ 
table, relieved Lewis of his presence. 

To gain his lodgings, and lock himself into his 
studio, was scarcely the work of five minutes; then, 
flinging himself upon the first seat that came in his 
way, he gave himself up to bitter thoughts. Two 
years ago he had fled his country, had quilted all who 
were dear to him, because his fiery passions were 
beyond his control—^because he had loved too deeply 
Olid hated too bitterly. He liad plunged into a life of 
wild adventure to dissipate his feelings; he had 
schooled his heart in solitude; he had devoted all his 
energies to the acquirement of an art; nay, he had 
devoted the first efforts of the skill he had thus gained 
to embody a visible representation of the danger of 
ill-bcstowcd love and the curse of graISfied revenge; 
and this was the result! 

He remained for a few minutes with his head resting 
on his hands, apparently stunned by his conflicting 
feelings; then, rousing himself by an effort, he heaved 
a deep sigh, and drew out the glme. As his eye fell 
upon the stain of blood, he shuddered, and, hastfly 
putting it from him, began pacing up and down the 
apartment. An antique lamp hung by a chain from 
the ceiling, throwing its light strongly on the two 
pictures from the Giaour. Involmitarily Lewis paused 
before them, and remained gazing from one to the 
other with an expression of remorse and horror. 
“ Am I indeed about to realize these creations of my 
gloomy fancy ?” he murmured; " shall I become that 
human tiger, that stony, soulless image of impenitent 
despair P Revenge, how I have thirsted for it! how, 
when writhing under that man’s insults, I have pic¬ 
tured to myself the day of reckoning, and deemed life 
itself would be a cheap sacrifice for one hour of un¬ 
limited vengeance; and now, when this coveted boon 
lies within my grasp, I see it in Its true light, and own 
thiswisUed-for blessing to be a dark consuming curse. 
Seen through tho distorted medium of outraged 
feeling, retribution appeared an act of justice. The 
demon wore an angel’s form. But, viewed in its true 
aspect, the sentiment is that which leads to murder, 
and tho deed, with its sickening details, revolting 
butchery. Yet, seeing this clearly, knowing to what it 
will lead, I mmt goon: I owe him satisfaction. Satis¬ 
faction !” and he smiled at the mocking term. “Yes," 
he resumed, "I must go on, even if 1 wished to turn 
back. If I couli forego my revenge, aiid forgive Mm, 
it is now too late. Well, be it so; ’lis weakness to 
repine at the inevitable. I will meet my fate boldly, 
be it what it may; and for him, ho has brought the 
punishment upon his own head, and mnst abide the 
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issue!” He resumed his walk up and down the 
apartment; then a new idea struck him,—" What a 
strange expression her features wore wlien she ven¬ 
tured to address me,” he said; " and in the crowd, 
she did not shrink from me, but trusted herself to me 
with a gentle, child-like confidence.” He paused, 
pressed his hand to his forehead, then exclaimed, 
“O God, if I have wronged her,—if—” and here 
his voice sank almost to a whisper, “ if. Heaven help 
me, she should love me after all!” 

Completely overwrought by these conflicting emo¬ 
tions, Lewis sank into a chair, and, burying his face 
in his hands, struggled in vain for composure, a deep- 
drawn, choking sob from time to time attesting lus 
mental agony. How long he remained in tliis position 
he never knew. It might have been minutes, for he took 
no note of things external; it might have been hours, 
for a lifetime of heartfelt desolation appeared crowded 
iuto that dark reverie. He was aroused, at length, by 
a tap at the door, which, as at first he could scarcely 
collect his ideas sufiicicntly to attend to sucit sub¬ 
lunary matters, soon grew into a loud and impatient 
knocking with the handle of a stick or umbrella. 
Imagining it to be one of his artist friends, come 
probably to bfing him information in regard to the 
late disturbances, he replied in Italian, that he was 
particularly engaged, and could not see any one. 

“Polite and encouraging, certainly,” muttered a 
deep-toned voice, at the first sound of which Lewis 
sprang from his seat, and listened with an eager, yet 
half incredulous expression of countenance. “A 
thousand and one pardons. Signor,” continued the 
person on the outside, speaking in Italian, with a 
peculiarity of accent which proved him to be unac¬ 
customed to pronounce the language, or probably 
even to hear it spoken; “ but you really must con¬ 
descend to see me, even if Diabolus himself is supping 
with you, and there is only maccaroni enough for two.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation Lewis flung open 
the door, and there in propria persona stood Kichm'd 
Prere and the cotton umbrella! 

“ Frere, dear old fellow! is it, can it indeed be 
you?” exclaimed Lewis joyfully, forgetting for the 
moment everything in the surprise of welcoming 
such an unexpected visitant. 

“Tes, it’s me,” returned Fj-Cfe, squeezing and 
shaking his friend’s hand, as irhe had a design of 
leducing it to a jelly, “llichard’s himself, and no 
mistake.—Lewis isn’t ^fmself, though, it seems, but 
Signor Luigi, forsooth. 1 had hard work to find you, 

I cui tell you. But good gracious! what lias happened 
to the man ?” he exclaimed, catching sight of Lewis’s 
bearded face and pale haggard features, “ why, he has 
turned iuto somebody else bodily us well as in name. 
You look just like one of these horrid Italian fellows, 
with the proper tragic expression of countenance 
which they get np by way of advertising that they 
are ready and willing to cut throats at half-a-crown 
a windpipe, country orders punctually executed, and 
the business performed in a neat and tradesman-like 
manner; but tell me serionsly, you’re not ill ? ” 


"Not in body, aor usually in mind either,” was 
the reply; “ but to-day events have occurred which 
have thoroughly unmanned me, still 1 shall ‘win 
through it,’ someliow; and now tell me of yourself, of 
Rose, of my mother,—^they are well P ” 

•“ A good deal better than you seem to be,” growled 
Frere, w'ho during tliis speech had been attentively 
observing his friend’s features; "however. I’ll soon 
satisfy yourcuriosity,—and then you shall satisfy mine,” 
he added in an under tone, and removing a wonderful 
species of travelling cap, he followed Lewis, who led 
the way to his inner apartment, and then listened 
eagerly to Frerc’s acconul of the various events which 
had taken place since he had quitted his native land. 
Rose, by Frere’s especial desire, had, in writing to her 
brother, hitherto forborne to allude to her engagement; 
the worthy bear, with a cbaracterisiic mixture of deep 
seated humility and surface vanity, fearing that Lewis 
might not think him a fitting match for his sister, 
and, therefore, feeling anxious that the matter should 
be disclosed to liim in the wisest and most judicious 
manner possible, i.e. by himself vita voce. Thus, 
after having spoken of various less imporlaut matters, 
Frere was gradually working his way towards the 
interesting disclosure with a degree of nervous diffi¬ 
dence quite unusual to him, when Lewis, whose 
attention began to flag, brought him to the point by 
exclaiming—" And about Rose, what is she doing; 
she tells me in her letters she still writes for some 
magazine; but is she looking well ? does she seem 
happy?—tliougli I suppose,” be continued, trying lo 
bide bis slate of mind, by falling in with lus Mend’s 
jesting mode of speed), “ these arc minor particulars, 
into wliicb it never occurs to your wisdom to inquire. 

' I know your old habit of practically ignoring tlie 
existence of women, as a sex, regarding them as a 
race of unscientific nonentities fitted only *to suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer.’ ” 

Frere for a mon)cut looked rather disconcerted; 
then, veiling bis discomfiture under an aiTcetation of 
rougli indifference, he replied, " 1 can tell you one 
‘ minor particular,’ as you call it, and that is the fact 
of the young lady in question being engaged to be 
married.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Lewis, starting, "you 
are probably joking,” be continued, seriously; “ but 
you know not, dear old friend, how deeply such 
tidings might affect me at this moment; you know not 
—how should you ?—the mood of mind in which you 
find me; but tell me in a word, is there any earnest 
in what you have said?” 

“ In a word,” ntuttered Frere, “hum! concise and 
epigrammatical that! but I’ll try lo accommodate you, 
BO here goes by way of answer. Yes!” 

“ And she has never even hinted at such a fact in 
her letters,” exclaimed Lewis; " out of siglit, out of 
mind, indeed. I may have—^Heaven help me 1 I . 
hate neglected my trust, in my self-engrossment; but 
I did not think ^se would have been the peraon thus 
to visit my sins upon roy head;—who is the man?’ 
be continued sternly. In the whole course of his 
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teiatence Prerehad never felt mote tiucOffifortable; 
tdl his old diffidence and humility rushed upon him, 
and for the moment he felt as if he had been suddenly 
detected in an not of petty larceny; however, his 
sturdiness of nature, and common sense, came to his 
rescue, and he replied—" It is no fault of Rose’s, for 
I nfade it an especial point that she should not tell 
you of her eng^ement by letter.” 

“Ten did, and wherefore?” inquired Lewis in 
surprise. 

“Because I chose to tell you myself,” returned 
Frere; “your sister is not an angel, for angels live in 
Heaven, and not on eartn, but sne is toe most loveable, 
the most pure-minded, decidedly the sweetest looking 
woman (though that does not so much signify) in this 
world, and I should have added, the most sensible, 
only that she has, in her tenderness of heart, seen fit 
to promise to marry a rough uncouth animal like me. 
Lewis, old fellow,” he continued in a faltering 
voice, “I know better than you can do how unworthy 
I am of such a blessing, but if loving her better than 
my own life gives me any title to possess her. 
Heaven knows that I do so.” 

When Frere reached that point in his peroration at 
which he mentioned Rose’s promise to marry him, his 
auditor started, and raising his eyes, murmured an 
ejaculation of fervent thankfulness. As he concluded, 
Lewis clasped his hand eagerly in his own, saying, 
“ My dear old Frere, you know not how happy you 
have made me; one great weight which was crushing 
my soul to the dust ere you appeared, is removed by 
your words. Of all men living you arc the one I would 
have selected for iny dearest Rose’s husband; and now 
if I—^that is to say, whatever befalls me, she will be 
happy.” 

“ Then you arc not disappointed ?” rejoined Frere, 
greatly relieved; “ you know you used at one time to 
bejustaverylittlebit ambitious, and I fancied you might 
have bceu cherishing some splendid scheme for marry¬ 
ing Rose to a duke—she’s good enough for the best of 
’em, even if dukes were what they should be, instead 
of wliat they are too many of ’em. Well, I’m very glad! 
—^but now about yourself,—‘if anything befalls you,’ 
you say; pray what is likely to befall yon more than 
other people?—and wliat do you mean by being crushed 
by a weight,—and by looking so melodramatically 
miserable ? ” 

Lewis heaved a deep sigh, and then replied, " You 
speak jestingly; but there are many melodramas less 
strange than my w.ayward fortune: such as itis, however, 
I have provoked and will go through with it. Frere, 
you love Ruse for her owu sake, bo kind to and for¬ 
bearing with my mother for mine—she has many faults, 
a giddy head, an impulsive disposition, (than which 
there can be no greater temptation,) but a warm heart 
—and—and I feel I have never done a son’s duty by 
her. Frere, you will take care of her P ” 

The events of the day and evening had well nigh 
exhausted even Lewis’s untiring energy, and the sight 
of Frere arriving so unexpectedly, had brought back 
to him so many home memories, recollections of earlier 


days ere With the strength ancl freedom of manhood 
had come its trials and its sins, that as he thought of 
these old associations, and remembered kindnesses 
slighted, affection cast away, duties neglected, for the 
sake of that one maater-passion, he forgot for the thne 
the wrongs he usually felt so keenly, and remorse for 
his selfish neglect overwhelmed him and canseft his 
voice to falter and his eyes to grow dim trith the 
mist of unshed tears. Frere perceived his emotion, 
and waited till it had in a degree subsided; then, going 
up to him, he kid his hand on his shoulder caressingly, 
saying, " Come, Lewis, we have known each other 
from boyhood, we have long been brothers in affection, 
and are soon about to become so in name, associated 
by a still nearer tie,—we never used to have secrets 
from each other, and should not do so now. I have 
learued from Rose the cause yon have had for sorrow, 
and for two years have suffered you to try your own 
method of cure, without attempting to interfere with 
you, but I now see that the experiment has failed, and, 
that you are miserable,—is it not so ? ” 

Lewis bowed his head in token of assent, he could 
not trust himself to speak. 

" We are not placed in this world to be miserable,” 
continued Frere; " true, this life is a state of trial, and 
it would not be so if w'c had not many evils, tempta¬ 
tions, and sorrows to endure, but by God’s help, the 
evils may be borne, the temptations overcome, and the 
sorrow turned to joy, if we do not oppose our will to 
His; but if we do, sin licth at tiic door, we league 
ourselves with the enemy of mankind, and misery must 
come of it.—^l)o not misunderstand me,” he added, 
kindly, “ I do not seek to bkmc you, I can have no 
pleasure in so doing, but on the contrary deepest pain; 
still, it is evident your mind is diseased, and, if in 
probing the wound to discover the nature of the evil 
I hurt yon, you must pardon me for the sake of the 
object 1 have in view.—^But I am talking at random, 
for want of a more clear insight into the cause of your 
present difficulty;—come, be frank and open with me; 
let ns face the evil boldly, and between us, devise some 
means of overcoming it.” 

“ What brought you here?” exclaimed Lewis, sud¬ 
denly raising his head, and fixing his piercing eyes 
full upon his friend’s countenance. 

Frere smiled a melancholy smile, “ Hot-lieaded, 
petulant, and jealous of interference yet!” he said. 
“ My poor Lewis, I did not come to catechise you,— 
affairs of quite another nature brought me here,—I 
am trying to carry out an arrangement betaxen my 
uncle Ashford and your ci-devant foe, Lord Bcllefield.” 
As he mentioned Lord Bellcfield’s name, Lewis shud¬ 
dered and his eyes again sought the ground. “And 
now that I have cleared up this alarming doubt,” re¬ 
sumed Frere, “ tell mo what ails you, for that you are 
miserable, and that I mean to know wJierefore, and do 
my best to render you otherwise, arc two self-evident 
facts.” 

“ ’Tis useless,” returned Lewis in a low voice, 
“ the die is cast, and neither you nor any one else can 
help would to Heaven you had come a day 
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sooner, and taken me away from this accursed place; 
as it is, my own mad passion has hurried me on, and 
my fate is hxed. Now,” he continued glancing at the 
clock which stood at a quarter to twelve," I must ask 
you to leave me ,—ve may meet to-morrow—or—^if 
anything should prevent it—and if—^if I liave not an 
opportunity of telling you all you seek to know,—my 
papers—that is I will leave you a letter explaining 
everything—good night.” freely able to control 
his voice, in this whidi Lewis felt might too probably 
be a last farewell, he hurried through the speech in a 
strange, almost incoherent manner. 

Frere regarded him fixedly: “ Unless you conde¬ 
scend to explain to me what you purpose doing 
within the next twenty-four hours,” he said, " I’ll 
not leave you till that time has expired. 1 tell you 
what it is, Lewis—have not lived three-and-thirty 
years in the world without having learned to read 
men’s faces, and I read in yours that you are standing 
on the verge of some groat folly, madness, or—crime j 
—and now, wdiat is it ? ” 

Lewis paused for n moment in deep thought, and 
then said calmly, " Sit down, Frere, you are an En¬ 
glishman and a man of highly honourable feeling; 
moreover, you are my oldest, my most cherished 
friend; I am as you say, m.addcncd by circumstances, 
and on the verge of a great crime,—sit down, I will 
tell you all, and you sh^ judge between God and man, 
and me.” 

Calmly, clearly, truthfully, in the deep silence of 
night, did Lewis recount to his friend the strange 
passages with which the reader is already acquainted: 
he related the simple facts, whether they told for or 
against him, jnst as they occurred; without entering 
into unnecessary detail, he left nothing important un¬ 
told, till Frere had conceived a clear idea of Lewis’s 
whole career from the hour be entered Broadhurst, to 
the moment in which he was speaking. 

“ The upshot of all this is,” observed Lewis in con¬ 
clusion, " that 1 am weary of life; litUcuess, brutality, 
and oppression in man, weakness and treachery in 
woman, and the tyranny of passion in oneself, render 
this world an incipient hell,—to-morrow must cud it 
one way or the other; either he will shoot me, or I 
shall shoot him; the latter contingency I shall not 
long survive; such remorse as I should feel would be 
unendurable.—^To save myself fAm the guilt of suicide 
1 shall volunteer into somciightingregiment, engaged 
in these civil broils, Tyrian or Trojan, Austrian or 
Venetian, 1 care little; my sympathies side with one, 
my associations with the other, and with either I may 
obtain the only prize I covet,—a soldier’s death.” 

“ Now listen to me, Lewis,” returned Frere, 
gravely; "I once at your own request promised you 
that teiiU we doth lived J would never give you up, 
but would eland between you and your fiery passions. 
and I thank God, who in his mercy has sent me here 
at this particular moment, to enable me to fulfil my 
engagement. Yon have suffered and are suffering 
deeply, and from my heart I pity you; but seeing, as 
1 do only too dearly, the cause of all this misery, it 


would be no kindness in me to omit to point it out to 
you. Your two leading faults of character, pride 
and an overweauing degree of self-confidence, are at 
the bottom of it’all. Pride made Lord Bellefield your 
enemy—when he offered money for the dog, he never 
iatended to iusult you; your proud answer irritated 
his pride, and from that time forth he sought' to 
injure you —evil produced evil, dislike grew to 
hatred, hatred begat revenge, revenge cherished, only 
required opportunity to become realized into assault 
aud murder, that opportunity has now arrived, you 
have been guilty of the first, you contemplate the 
second. So much for pride—^now for self-confidence 
you imagined nothing could tempt you to forget your 
dependent position in General Grant’s family (a 
position wliicli your pride led you falsely to consider 
a degradation,) sb far as to forfeit your self-respect by 
loving Annie, so you permitted yourself to enjoy her 
society, till your affections were beyond your own 
control—mistake number one;—then self-oonfidencc 
whispered tliat it would be heroic to overcome tin’s 
passion, so instead of avoiding the danger, you stayed 
to brave it till you had sacrificed your happiness if 
not hers also—mistake number two;—still untaught 
by experience, in your own strength you endeavoured 
to crush out the memory of the past; still thinking 
only of self, you fled your country, recklessly severing 
tics, and neglecting duties—^two years’ vain struggling 
have proved your boasted strength to be abject | 
weakness, unable to save you from becoming the 
slave of your evil passions, and I arrive here to find 

you contemplating the sin of-, well, if I call it | 

murder, you will deem llmt I exaggerate—so I will j 
say the sin of gambling in a lottery of manslaughter 
—with every chance against yon.” Lewis again 
raised his eyes to Frere’s face, ns he replied calmly 
but ill a cold hard tone of voice,— 

“ You have described my miserable c.'irccr harshly 
indeed, but in the main truly. You profess yonrself 
my friend,—in making this painful rccapitnlation, 
therefore, 1 presume you to have some friendly object; 
what is it ?” 

“ First to exhibit to you the disease, then to point 
out the remedy,” returned Frere. 

“And if you can do this,” exclaimed Lewis,—" if, 
remembering what I am, you can show me how 1 
might hpe avoided my errora in the past, how 1 may 
do aught to retrieve them in the future, I will indeed 
reckon you my friend,—nay, I will bless your coming 
as that of an angel sent from Heaven to aid a 
desperate, well-nigh a despairing man.” 

" Pray wliat religion do you profess ?” asked Frere, 
abruptly. 

Lewis started, but recovering himself, replied 
coldly, " The same as you do yourself.” 

"And do you believe in the truth of it P” 

" Why ask such a question P” relumed Lewis, with 
a slight degree of annoyance pcrceiveable in his tone, 

“ whatever may have been my faults, I am no infidel.” 

“I will tell you why I ask,” replied Frere; 
“because, though you confess with your lips Die 
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truths of Christianity, in your life you hare practi¬ 
cally denied them.” 

licwis made no answer, and Frcre continued in 
an earnest impressive voice, his manner becoming 
every moment more aiiimalod as lie grew excited with 
bis subject,— 

" If, as you say you do not doubt, Chrislianity be 
true, it amounts to this. Tiie God who made and 
governs this world, has boon pleased to reveal to us 
His will—namely, that if we believe in Him and 
obey Him, He will save us from etcriud misery 
and bestow upon us eternal Imppincss; — to 
enable us to fullil the second condition, tliat of 
obedience, He has given ns a code, not so much of 
laws, as of principles of action, by which we may 
become a law to ourselves; in order to demonstrate 
how these abstract principles are applicable to the 
exigencies of our mundane career, Ho sent His Son 
into the world, ‘ a man subject to like passions ns 
ourselves, only without sin,’ hcmiise He was a con¬ 
sistent embodiment of the doctrines lie langlit. Now 
had you taken these precepts, to which you accord an 
uiijiractical and therefore an equally senseless and 
useless belief, ns the rule of your actions, bow 
different a result would have followed;—instead of 
provoking animosity by haughty looks and proud 
words, you would have remembered that ‘a soft 
answer tunicth away wrathinstead of returning 
evil for evil, you would have considered the example 
of Him, who ‘when lie was reviled, reviled not 
again,’ and called to mind TIis precepts, ‘ resist not 
evil, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which dcspitcfully use you and perscedte you ;’ 
instead of seeking to avenge your own quarrel by 
deeds of violence, which outrage n.alurc, and bring 
their own punishment with them even hero, in the 
paugs of conscience, you would have thought of His 
words who hath said, ‘ Ycngcancc is ’Mine, 1 will repay’ 
—and left your cause in His hands. Instead of at¬ 
tempting to do cverylhiug in your own strength, and 
failing Huts miserably, you would have recollected 
that, ‘God's strength is made perfect incur weak¬ 
ness,’ and prayed to Him for support and assistance. 
Even now, instead of having recklessly determined to 
expose yourself to the chance of committing what you 
own to be a crime of sucb frightful magnitude, that the 
remorse it must eulaU on you would be unbearable, the 
question would be, not, how at any sacrifice you must 
vindicate your honour in (he eyes of men, but ‘how 
then can 1 do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?’ ”—^lie paused, then asked abruptly, “Do you 
admit all this?” 

Lewis’s features worked convulsively, as in a 
hollow broken voice ho replied, "Yes, I do, God help 
me!” 

“ And He will help you,” returned Frcre, "if your 
repentance is indeed sincere; but that must be proved 
by acts, not words—Will you give up your revenge, 
and agree not to meet Lord Rellcficld to-morrow ?’’ 

“ No, by heaven!” exclaimed Lewis fiercely, spring¬ 
ing to his feet. "The sole possession my father 
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bequeathed to me, was his name and his spoUess 
honour, and it shall never be said, that he left them 
to one wliom men had a right to call coward.” 

“And yet n coward you ore,” returned Frcre, 
slcnily, “not in the particular of brute courage, shared 
with you by the tiger and llie wolf, but iu the far 
higlier attribute of moral courage, the martyr spirit 
u Inch enables the highest order of minds to endure 
the scorn of worldly men ratlicr than offend God, and 
degrade themselves, by the commission of evil. I will 
ask one more question, and then I have done with 
you—you say you believe in a future and eternal life; 
are you fitted to enter upon that life to-morrow, 
through llio dark portal of a sudden and violent 
death?” 

As Frcre uttered these awful words, in a tone of 
the deepest solemnity, Lewis, who bad been inqia- 
tieutly pacing the room, stopped short, as though 
arrested in his course by a tlmndcr-strokc. Placing 
his hand to his brow, he staggered as if about to fall, 
and Frcre sprang up to support him. Ilccovering 
himself, he murmured— 

" I must be alone, in half-an-hour you shall know 
my decision.’’ 

Tlien opening the door, he motioned to Frcre to 
await Iiim iu the painting room, and closing it after 
him, locked it. Wliat passed in that half-hour,—how 
prostrate before tlie Great While 'J'hrone the proud 
man wrestled with his agony, can be known but to 
One, the searcher of hearts. When at t];c expiration 
of the prescribed time the door was gently unclosed, 
and Frcre entered, he found Lewis, pale indeed, and 
trcaibling, but calm as a little child. 

“ Bless you, dear old friend I” he said, “ Tiitih, and 
you, have conquered; I place myself in your hands,— 
do witlr me fis you will.” 

Cjiaptee LX. 

snows now IT PARED WITH TUB LAMB, THAT TIIE 
WOLP HAD WOBBIED. 

Adout nine o’clock in the eveuing, marked by the 
occurrence of the events narrated iu the last chapter. 
General Grant was informed that a young man, who 
refused to give his name, requested five minutes’ 
private conversation with liim. Somewhat surprised 
at this demand, the General followed the servant into 
an apartment used by Cliorlcs Leicester as a study, 
and desired the person might be shown in, and in 
another moment a tall swarthy young fellow, dressed 
in the garb usually worn by the lower classes in Venice 
made bis appearance. As soon as the servant bad 
quilled the room, the stranger presented a note to the 
General, saying, “ If you will read that, sir, you will 
perceive the object of my visit, and learn the necessity 
which forces me to intrude upon you at such an un¬ 
timely hour.” 

The note, which was written in a delicate but some¬ 
what illegible female hand, ran as follows 

" A dying woman implores you, sir, to visit her, 
not for her own sake, for her hope rests in God and 
not iu man, but for the sake of one who must be 
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dearest to you in the world—^your daughter. The 
writer has information to impart to you, which may 
save you and licr from years of deepest misery; the 
bearer of this note will conduct you safely to one who 
again implores you by all you hold sacred not to 
neglect this summons, or delay returning with the 
messenger, lest you should arrive too late. The writer 
pledges her word, the word of one about to enter 
upon eternity, that you shall return safely.” 

“This is a very strange note,” obsen-ed General 
Grant, suspiciously eyeing the young man, who stood 
awaiting his decision; “how am I to know that this 
is not some cunningly devised scheme, dangerous to 
my life or liberty?” 

“ I swear to you that you m.iy safely trust me,” 
replied the stranger, eagerly; “ adopt wluat precautions 
you will, leave your money, or aught that is of value, 
at home—^take pistols with you, aud if you see any 
sigus of treachery, shoot me through the head. I 
could tell you that which would render you as eager 
to accompany me ns you now appear unwilling to do 
so, but I have promised to leave her to explain the 
affair as seems to her best—she is my sister, aud 
dying; if you delay you will arrive too laic.” 

“You arc an Englishman, I presume?” inquired 
the General, still nudeeided. 

" I am so,” was the reply, “ and have served my 
country on board a mnii-of-war.” 

“A sailor! wliat was joixr captain’s name, and what 
ship did you belong to?” demanded titc General. 

“The Prometheus—Captain Mauvers,” was the 
concise answer. 

“Were you in her during the year 18-?” con¬ 

tinued his questiouer, and receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, added, “ Where were you stationed then ?” 

“Wc accompanied a convoy of transports, taking 
the —th and—th fool to Madras, and then proceeded 
to China,” was the answer. 

The General nodded approvingly. “Quite true,” 
he said; “ Captain Mauvers is a friend of my own, and 
I know las vessel to liavc been then employed as you 
have stated. I will trust you; wait five minutes while 
I prepare to accompany you.” 

Within the time he had mentioned. General Grant 
returned, wrapped in a militajj^,cloak, beneath which 
he wore a belt supporting a sabre and a brace of 
pistols. 

“ If I do not retuiTi in two hours, give this note to 
Mr. Leicester,” he said to tlie servant who attended 
them to the door; then motioning to the stranger to 
precede him, he quitted the Palazzo Grassiui. Leaving 
the square of 8t. Mark they advanced towards the 
Hialto; crossing this, and passing the fruit and vege¬ 
table market beyond, they reached a spot where a gon¬ 
dola was waiting. Having stepped into it, the General, 
on a signal from his guide, seated himself near tlie 
stern, while the young sailor took an oar, and assisted 
his companion in propelling the light vessel. Having 
proceeded some short distance in this manner, the 
rowers jmused at a flight of steps. Here the stranger 
signified to General (&aot that they must disembark; 


then resuming his office of guide, he led the way 
along the banks of the canal, and through courts and 
narrow alleys, iefhabitcd by the lower orders of Venice, 
till lie stop|)cd before a rude door. At this he tapped 
twice in a peculiar manner. An old crone appeared 
in obedience to liis summons; and cautiously unclosing 
the door admitted them. Taking a lamp from her 
hand, the young man led the way up a steep flight of 
stairs, closely followed by his companion. 

“ Wait one minute,” he said, as they reached the 
fop; returning almost immediately, lie continued in a 
low whisper: — 

“ She is awake, and perfectly collected, but ap¬ 
pears sinking fast, she is ausioiis to see you without 
delay;—tread as lightly as possible, and follow me." 

Advancing a few steps, he opened the door of u bed¬ 
room, and the General, stooping liis head to avoid 
striking it against the top of the doorway, entered. 
The npartinciil though small was clejin, aud more 
comfortably fitted up, than from the external appear¬ 
ance of the house he had been led to expect. On a 
low Iruckle-bcd in one corner of the room, lay the 
form of the djing girl; at a sign from her brother. 
General Grant approuclicd, and seating himself on aclmir 
by the bed-side, waited till she should address him; 
for a few minutes she appeared quite unable to do so, 
and lier visitor feared, a.s he gazed on her emaciated 
form and sunken features, that she had indeed delayed 
her communication till the paralysis of coining death 
had sealed her lips, never agiiiii to unclose in tliis life. 

In Ids earlier days. General Grant liad been familiar 
will) death in some of its most appalling sliujics; lie 
had seen men fall by his side, mutilated by ghastly 
sabre wounds, to be trampled under the hoofs of 
maddened plunging horses; he had stood immovable 
when the deadly artillery ploughed up the ground 
around him, and mowed down whole ranks as the 
scythe of the reaper prostralcs the nodding corn; and 
when the word of command liad gone forth, he had 
led on the remnant that were left, till rli.’irgiiig to the > 
cannon’s mouth, the bayonet revenged the losses they 
had sustained; aud when the fight was won, he liad 
sat by llic coucli of some wounded comrade, and 
watched the strong man battle as it were with death, 
and yield bis last sigh iii a fruitless struggle with the 
inexorable enemy. But he had never before seen any 
one worn to the brink of the grave by sorrow and 
disease, and despite his utmost cfl'urts to the contrary, 
the sight shocked and distressed him deeply. The 
picturesque stage of decline had long since passed 
away, and in tiic appearance of his victim the de¬ 
stroyer stood revealed in Ids true colours. The features 
of the poor sufferer were characterised by an expression I 
of fatigue and dislross, that told of long days and 
weary nights of patient endurance; she was so ema¬ 
ciated, that tlie form of the skull and the outline of ' 
the bones of tlic check and jaw were distinctly visible 
through the parchmcnt-like skin, giving a strange 
unearthly appearance to the face, while the parched 
lips, the dark fever spot burning in the centre of each 
cheek, cod at intervula the low husky cough, which 
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onoe heard con never be mistaken, evinced onlj too 
enrelj the pi’eaence of that fell disease, which seems, 
as its peculiar attribute, to select its victims amongst 
the young and fair. Her whole appearance was so 
worn and corpse-like, that when, after a paroxysm of 
coughing, she raised her drooping eyelids and fixed 
her earnest appealing glance upon her visitor, he 
started as though he had seen one raised from the 
dead by the agency of some special miracle. 

“ I thank God that you are come, sir,” she said, 
in a low sweet voice, “ that I may yet do some good 
before I die. I have been the cause of much evil in 
my short life, and I felt it a duty to tell you the truth 
of my sad history, and do the little that is possible to 
save another from enduring the same misery that has 
brought me to the condition in which you see me 
she paused, and the silent, inward cough—the voice 
of death—again shook her fragile frame. " You do not 
know me," she resumed; “ I am Jane Hardy.” As she 
mentioned her name the General started, and, bending 
his head, drank in her every word with deep attention. 
“ About three years ago," .she continued, “ or perhaps 
rather less, a gentleman who was staying at Brojid- 
hurst was thrown from his horse while hunting. Ho 
was stunned by the fall, and one of his companions 
brought him to our cottage. There was no one but 
myself at home; and 1 fetched water, mid bat lied his 
temples. As soon as he began to revive, the friend 
I who had brought him said laughingly, that he could 
' not leave him in better hands, nud quitted us to 
I follow the hunt. As the gentleman began to recover, 
i he entered into conversation with me. lie was very 
. witty and clever, and told me of the fine sights lie 
I had seen iu forei^ lands, and many other hcaiitiful 
I and wonderful things which I had never heard of, and 
j before he went away he drew mo to his side, and 
I kissed me, and said die should come again to sec his 
! kind little nurse, and I—God help me—I was young 
I and simple, and I believed all he said, and from that 
I hour 1 loved him. Well, sir, he came not only once, 
but often, and I listened to his soft words and specious 
jiromises, until I ceased to think of, or care for, any¬ 
thing but him. I had no mother to warn me; my 
jioor father had become stern and morose, and 1 
feared him, and sought only to conceal my attach¬ 
ment from him. With some of the facts you, sir, are 
already acquainted. My father was captured on one 
of his poaching expeditions, and sent to gaol. I sat 
up the whole night, wailing fur his return, and in the 
early morning came, not he whom I was expecting, 
but my tempter. He told me wliut had occurred, 
revealed to me for the first time his real rank, pro¬ 
mised to obtain my father’s pardon by means of his 
wealth and influence, and, as the price of his as¬ 
sistance, implored me to fly with him. He could not 
make me his bride in England, he said; his position 
forbade it; but he vowed he would carry me to some 
bright land in the sunny south, and that we should be 
united, and live happily there. Weak fool that I was! 
I believed him, and consented. 

“The rest of the tale is soon told. I accompanied 
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him to London; he was kind to nie, and my dream 
continued. By his desire I followed him to Rome, 
under the care of his valet. For a time I was treated 
with every attention; servants obeyed me, luxuries 
surrounded me: but his promise of marriage he never 
fulfilled. Then he began to grow tired of me, nn/l 
my punishment commenced. He soon proved to rtic 
the true nature of his disposition; his temper was 
fearful, at once passionate, snlky, and vindictive; and 
I was a safe object on wliicli to vent it. Still I could 
have borne this uncomplainingly if 1 could have be¬ 
lieved that he continued to love me. But his coldness 
and indifference became every hour more apparent, 
till, at length, I awoke one moniing to learn that he 
had deserted me. 1 discovered his direction, nud 
wrote to him. 1 forebore reproaches; 1 knew that I 
had lost his love,—I knew, alas! loo late, that he had 
never really loved me; and all I sought was to return 
to England, beg my father’s forgiveness, and then, if 
it pleased God, to die. But I entreated him to send 
me money enough to take me home again. He left 
my letter unanswered for a week, nud then enclosed 
me a clicque for five pounds, telling me that I had 
already cost him more than I was worth, and that I 
need expect nothing further at his hands.” 

“ And tlic name of this diabolical scoundrel 
was-?” inquired General Grant, eagerly. 

“ Lord Belleficld,” was the reply, in a clear, distinct, 
though feeble tone of voice. 

“ What jiroof ran you give me of this ?” was the 
cautious rejoinder. 

“These leltei-s,’’ returned the girl, producing a 
small packet from bcnoatli her pillow. 

The General look them, examined the post-marks 
and the seals, comjiared the signatures with that of a 
letter he took out of Jiis pocket, read two or three of 
them, and then returned them, muttering in a voice 
Unit trembled with suppressed rage, “They are 
genuine, and they are iis.” 

“ The rest of my talc is soon told,” resumed Jane 
Hardy; “Lord Belleficld had left debts behind him, 
and when it was known he had quitted Rome, not 
meaning to return, those to whom he owed money 
seized ll'ie few valuables that 1 possessed (chiefly 
dresses and trinkets wliich ie had given me), and my 
last hope, that of returning to England, was taken 
from me.” Here a fit of coughing, prolonged till it 
seemed as thougli it must annihilate her feeble frame, 
effectually interrupted the speaker. Her brother held 
a strengthening cordial to her parched lips, and after 
a lapse of some minutes, she was enabled to resume 
her narration, though her voice was so weak and husky 
that it was with difficulty her auditor could catch 
her words. “I have little more to tell,” she said; 
“I suffered much, very mucli misery, but, thanks 
to the kindness of some sisters of charity, (rightly 
were they so called,) I was saved from the depths of 
degradation, into which too many, deserted as I was, 
have beqn forced.” Again she paused from weakness, 
and with the tenderness of a woman. Miles Hardy 
wiped the cold dews of approaching death from her 
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brow, and put bock the rich masses of her (even yet) 
beantiful hair. The General was visibly fJbeted. 

" Can noihing be done to save her ?” he said; ” I 
will ascertain who are the most skilful physicians in 
Venice, and send them to her. No money shall be 
spared.” 

A dark look flitted across Miles’s face, but the 
dying girl turned towards the speaker, and a faint 
smile testified that she had heard and understood him. 

" TeU me,” she whispered, *' that my last moments 
have not been spent in vain. Your daughter—^they 
say she is good and beautiful; he will take her heart 
for the plaything of an hour, and then crush it as he 
has crushed mine. You will not let her marry him ?” 

” Sooner would I see her stretched on her death¬ 
bed before me,” was the stern rejoinder. 

The girl smiled again. “You have made me so 
happy,” she whispered; then with difficulty, and 
pausing between each woi-d, she continued, “ Tdl him 
I forgive him, and pray for him; I pray that ho m.iy 
repent.” Again she paused, appai-cnlly struggling 
for breath ; "Miles, it is very dark,” she said; “ conic 
nearer, dear!” Her brother placed his arm round 
her, and nestling her head in his bosom, an expres¬ 
sion of child-like happiness spread over her features. 
Having lain thus for some moments, she suddenly 
started up, exclaiming aloud, “Oh God! my chest 1” 
In a moment the severe pain seemed to pass away, 
and the happy smile returned; “May He bless you, 
dearest!” she murmured; then a solemn change 
came over her countenance, there was a slight struggle, 
and then the jaw relaxed, the eyes glazed, and she 
fell back in her brother’s arms a corpse. 

Wien, later on that night, women came to perform 
the last sad offices to the dead, an English Bible was 
found beneath the pillow, and a leaf was turned down 
at the text, " Her sins, ■which arc m.-niy, arc forgiven, 
for she loved much;” words of mercy we should do 
well to bear in mind, and humbly trust they may 
indicate the future of many a “ broken and contrite 
heart.” 

While General Grant was thus occupied, Annie, 
little dreaming of the various events that had occurred, 
and which so nearly concerned her happiness, was 
thinking over the scenes of the morning, and afflicting 
her spirit by the recollection kf Lewis’s parting words. 
What would she not give that he could know the 
truth; know teJi^ she had allowed herself to be en¬ 
gaged to a man whom Lewis had good reason to 
believe she both disliked and feared; but it was 
impossible, situated as she was, to enlighten him, and 
she mnst submit to bear that most bitter of all trials, 
the knowledge that one we love thiuks evil of ns, and 
has just and reasonable grounds for such misconcep¬ 
tion, Then her engagement to Lord Bcllclicld, now 
more hateful to her than ever,—what should she do to 
avoid it ? to whom should she turn for counsel and 
assistance P—^Lanra P—she had great faith iii her good 
sense, and, above all, in her energy of clmracter- could 
she, dare sh^ confide in her P and she had just settled 
that she certainly could not, When a gentle tap was 


heard at the door. Annie cried; “Come in,” and 
Laura entered. 

“ I hope I pm not disturbing yon, dear,” she said, 

“ but I grew fidgety about you, fearing the alarm 
and fatigue of the morning might have been too much 
for your strength.” ^ 

Annie smiled mournfully, and shook her head, at the 
same time making room for her friend on the settee, 
upon which she was reclining. Laura placed herself 
by her side, and taking Annie’s hand in her own, 
stroked it caressingly. 

, “ Poor little hand,” she said; " how soft and white 
it is, but it’s getting sadly thin; really, dear Annie, I 
must lecture yon. You cat noihing, and your spirits 
have quite deserted you—^you who were such a happy 
merry little thing,—it makes me miserable to see you.” 

Slic paused fur a reply, and at length it cama; but 
in a form she did not expect, and which tended not 
at all to remove her anxiety. 

“Do you think I am very ill, Laura?” Annie 
asked; “ so ill that 1 am at all likely to die P” 

“ No, darling; I hope—1 trust not,” returned 
Laura, camcstly; “ but why do you ask, and in so 
sf range a tone that one could almost fancy you wished 
that it might he so ?” 

" Because I do wish it,” w.as Ihe sad rejoinder; 

" if I live I must lie very unhappy—there is no help 
for it, and so I wish to die. Is that wrong ? I am 
afraid it is.” 

Laura paused ere she replied, 

“ I don’t think you arc likely to die—grief kills 
very slowly. I am sure you need not die of grief, 
or seek to die to csca[)c a life of unhappiness, if you 
I would only be reasonable. I love you as I should 
have loved a sister, had 1 possessed one; my only 
desire is to render you hap])icr; I am a woman, as 
yourself, and as little likely jisry 014 would be, were our 
situations reversed, to do or counsel anything which 
could wound your feelings or compromise your deli- 
cocy; and yet you lock your sorrow in your own 
breast, and refuse to give me sufficient insight into 
your heart to cnalilc me to be of the slightest comfort 
or assistance to you. Is this wise, or even kind ?” 

Such an appeal, coming at th.at particular moment, 
was irresistible. Annie threw her arms round her 
friend, hid her face on Laura’s shoulder, and siuking 
her voice almost to a whisper, inquired, 

" What is it you wish to know ?” 

“ You dislike Lord Bellcfleld, and are anxious not 
to many him ?” 

“ Yes, oh, yes!” was the unmistakcable answer. 

“ You love—” 

Annie sank back, but Laura’s arm, passed round 
her slender waist, detained her. 

“ You love Lewis Arundel ?” 

This time Annie did not reply, but a convulsive 
pressure of the hand answered Laura’s question better 
than words could have done. 

“ Then, if you love him as he deserves to be loved, 
how could you allow yourself to be forced into an 
engagement with Lord Bcllcficld f” 
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“Must I, indeed, reveal to jou all my folly and 
weakness ?” murmured poor Annie. 

“ Really I am afraid you must, dear, if you wish 
my advice to be of the smallest use to you,” returned 
Laui-a, with a kind encouraging smile; “ but, perhaps, 
the follies may prove not to have been so very foolish, 
and the weaknesses turn out amiable ones after all. 
Come let us hear!” 

Thus urged, Annie reeounted with smiles, and tears, 
and words now dropping in broken sentenees, now 
poured forth u ilh all the eager vehemence with wlrich 
feelings long restrained at length find vent, that 
portion of this veritable history which especially 
related to herself, and the rise and progress of her 
unfortunate attachment; until she reached the point 
whereat, overwhelmed by the belief that Lewis had 
departed from Broadhurst, suspecting her love and 
' not reciprocating it, she had permitted herself to be 
hurried into an engagement with Lord Bcllcficld, 
s-tcriGcing herself to guard against the possibility of 
any imputation being cast upon her maidenly reserve, 
llerc Laura interrupted her by exclaiming— 

“ My poor child I I see it all now; you arc to be 
pitied, not blamed; would to Heaven you had known 
the truth curlier! how much misery it might have 
saved you. Lewis Arundel quitted Broadhurst, 
because he loved you witli all the imjiassioncd 
tenderness of his licry natuic, and found even his iron 
will powerless to control, or even longer to conceal, 
his feelings.” 

"IIow do you know this?” exclaimed Auiiic, 
sweeping back her luxuriant ringlets from her flushed 
cheeks, and fixing her large eager eyes upon her friend’s 
couuleuaucc. 

“Prom his own lips when he first heard that you 
were coming here,” was the rcjdy. And Annie, 
pressing her hands to her eyes, hid her face in the 
sofa cushion and burst into tears j but this time they 
were tears of joy. 

Then, when she had in some degree recovered from 
her agitation, Annie learned the history of Lewis’s 
wanderings to cure his love, and how signally the 
remedy had failed, mid how he had turned painter, 
and was cleverer than anybody else, (a fact of which 
she felt convinced before she heard it,) and how Laura 
had discovered his secret through the medium of his 
sketch of Annie and Paust,—(she did not mention the 
Giaour pictures, fearing to alarm her friend,)—and 
how Cliarles and she had seen a great deal of him 
and become very fond of him; (oh how Annie loved 
her for saying that I) and how at last one day she had 
gained his confidence, and he had told her all, and 
how she had resolved never to breathe a syllable of it 
to Annie, nuless she could clear herself in the matter 
of accepting Lord Bellcficid, and thus prove herself 
not unworthy to possess the knowledge that the 
priceless blessing of Lewis’s noble and generous heart 
was hers, and hers only. And when Laura had finished, 
Annie, like a true woman, contrived by a series of 
"eunning-imple’' questions to make her tell her tale 
all over again, particularly those portions which related 
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to Lewis’s nobleness of nature, and the depth, 
strength, and permanent quality of his affection for 
hcrscir: and when all had been said and resaid that 
could by any possibility be found to say, even on this 
interesting matter, Annie fixed her soft imploring 
eyes on her friend’s counteiiancc, and asked in a tone 
of the most innocent but complete belplcssness,-^ 

“And now, dear Laura, tell me what h to be 
done ?” 

Up to tbis moment Laura had considered the whole 
question to hinge on one point,—was Annie worthy of 
the love of such a man as Lewis or not P Tliis satis¬ 
factorily decided, all other difficulties seemed, by 
comparison, insignificant; but now, when the monster 
obstacle had disappeared, the engagement to Lord 
Bcllcficld, the General’s obstinacy, Lewis’s pride, 
Annie’s womanly reserve, mid Charley’s indolence 
and dislike of saying or doing anything which could 
by the most remote possibility irritate or annoy any 
our, all flashed across her, and bewildered her. 
Still site had great faith in her own energy, and in 
the goodness of her cause, and so replied, vaguely, 
but confidently, 

“ Why, my love! it’s pcrfcclly absurd to give way 
to despair as yon have been doing; of course, some¬ 
thing must, and therefore can and shall be done; but 
what it is to be will, I confess, require some little 
consideration!” 

And just when their deliberations bad reached this 
point, Laura received a summons from her husband 
ixi say that he dc.sircd to speak with her; so she im¬ 
printed a kiss on Annie’s smooth brow, and they parted. 

“ 1 say, Laura, read this,” exclaimed Charley, looking 
worried and perplexed, as he handed his wife the 
following note:— 

“ Dear Charles, I have desii-ed your servant to give 
you this note in case I should not return in the course 
of the next two hours. I am about to accompany a 
young stranger, representing himself to be an English 
sailor, to visit his sister, who is on licr death-bed, and 
has some communication to make to me. I have ex¬ 
amined the man, and believe his talc; but if 1 should 
not return within the time specified, it is probably a 
clever fabrication, and as no lie can bo framed fur 
other than an evil purpose, you had better apply at 
once to the police, and look after me in whatever way 
they may advise. Yours faithfully, 

“Aecuibald Guakt.” 

“ Pleasant that,” resumed Charley, as Laura, having 
finished the note, returned it with looks of alann. 
“ Evans declares it’s more than two hours since 
Governor Grant started, and there are no signs of 
him yet. Why people can’t stay quietly at home 
when they’ve got a good house over their heads, 
instead of rushing out to seek dangerous adventures, 

1 can’t think. I should have supposed the General 
had arrived at a time of life when he would have sense 
enough not to be gulled by messages from girls, either 
living or dying. Perhaps the summons was meant 
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for fiellefield after all, aud the bearer delirered it to 
the wrong man ; wLat a joke that would be, eh V’ 

“ Really, Charles, I don’t think it is anything to 
langh at,” returned Laura, anxiously; "is your 
brother at home ?” 

"No, Belle’s out too, my family is becoming 
shoekingly dissipated.” 

" Had you not better apply to the police, as the 
note proposes?” urged Laura. 

“Police, indeed,” muttered Charley; “the General 
' can’t remember that he is out of Loudon. I wonder 
he did not direct me to send a cab fur him. These 
confounded sulky Austrian officials arc rather different 
customers to deal with from our blue-bottles,—Messrs. 
A. 1. and Co. The only thing is to go down to the 
consul’s office, and that must be done, I suppose, but 
it’s an awful bore.” 

So saying, Charley yawned, stretched himself, made 
Laura ring for his boots, and had just accomplished 
the labour of pulling them on, when rapid footsteps 
were heard—doors opened aud shut, and the object of 
their anxiety stood before them, his face ilushed with 
exercise, aud bearing in his whole manner traces of 
excitement and agitation. 

" Well, General,” began Charley, “ we were just 
going to commence fishing for you in all the canals—” 
when his auditor interrupted him by inquiring in a 
quick eager voice, 

" Your brother is not in the house, is he?” 

" No; he has been out all tlic evening, aud is not 
yet returned,” was the reply. 

"Leave us, Laura, there’s a good girl,” exclaimed 
the General; “stay,” ho eontiniied, as Laura was 
quitting the room, “ do not say anything w Inch can 
alarm Annie.” 

Laura nodded her acriuicscencc, and dej)artcd. 

“ I am very anxious about your brother,” resumed 
the General. " As 1 was returning from this most 
strange and painful interview, the young man who 
bad summoned me still acting as my guide, some 
person followed us, and, as we were crossing the 
Rialto, approached, and, tapping my companion on 
the shoulder, detained him. They conversed in Italian, 
but I made out enough of what they said to catch 
the following words s|)oken by the new-comer:— 

“ '1 have traced him the evening through. He went 
from —' (the names of the places I could nut hear) * to 

-; which he has this moment (|uitted. Jacopo and 

the others are prepared; we only await your direc¬ 
tions. Why have you not joined us .sooner ?’ 

“ ‘ It was impossible,’ was the reply; ‘ but all will 
yet go as it should.’ 

“Then, turning to me, my guide continued,—‘You 
have now only to walk straight ou to reach the Square 
of St. Mark; no one will interrupt you. Farewell, 
air; and remember ier wishes.’ 

“This referred to bis poor sister, about whom 1 
will tell you another time. He and his companion 
then quitted me. Mechanically I walked forward, 
reflecting on the interview, which had harassed and 
distressed me greatly, till, suddenly recalling the 


words I had jnst overheard, a new idea struck mo, 
and 1 turned and looked back; as I did so I perceived, 
at some distance off, a man carelessly advancing to¬ 
wards me—af tbo moment several others rushed out 
upon him, there was a short struggle, then, as it 
seemed to me, lie was overpowered, a cloak was flung 
over his head, aud he was hurried away. Instantly 
1 ran to the spot, but it was some considerable 
distance from the place where I had been standing, 
aud when I arrived there no traces of them were 
visible. Tbo whole afiair from beginning to end was 
over ill less than a minute, but from the glimpse I hod, 
I feel couviiiccd, the man I saw carried ufl' was your 
brother.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Charles, starting, “ kidnap 
Bclleiicld; why, what possible motive could any body 
liave for doing that ? ” 

“ One only too powerful—revenge!” was the alarm¬ 
ing reply. “ My guide was young Hardy, whose sister 
Bcllelield has cruelly betrayed and forsaken. Come, 
Charles, let us obtain aid to seek and save him; God 
grant we may not arrive too late.” 

{To be couUuue^,) 
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“ Then I gazed into the Future far as human eye can see, 
iSaw the vision of the World, and all the wonders 
that would be .”—Lockdeif Ball, 

The vision of the future is vast and brilliant enough 
to sate the imagination of the most poetic among us; 
aud how men nlio pride themselves ou being very 
soicf and practical arc rccoiiuilcd to the necessity 
for introcluciug visions of fairyland into the every¬ 
day business of life, we are amused to tliink. Surely 
they are a little frightened ut lieart, and could very 
wail dispense with the beauty and brilliancy of the 
prospect opening before them and their children’s 
cliildren. Beauty aud brilliancy—the Fine Arts, aud 
the Pleasing Manufactures—do not seem sound, sub¬ 
stantial investments for the British capitalist; yet, 
strange to say, the British capitalist, in these latter 
days, begins to Cud that they pay —nay, pay well. 
Wliat is mere, the mere capitalist discovers that his 
contemporary, who has taste and knowledge in his 
brain, as well as gold in his pocket, doubles bis money 
possessions faster than he does, who has no intelleclual 
business to attend to; and thus the unskilled capi¬ 
talist, like the unskilled labourer, stands no cimiice in 
the competition with the skilled. The result is, that 
the men who ore now in the van of British commerce 
and manufactures are men of enlightened views and 
elevated aims, and those who would not iaiitalc or co¬ 
operate witli them from sympathy and confidence, are 
forced to do so through very shame and the fear of 
losing what they already possess. They do not hall 
like the spirit of the age, but they yield to it, never¬ 
theless, and in time will bo moulded by it, aud will be 
loath to see their children influenced by the spirit of 
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tlie coming' age, as U is tbeir destinj to be. Without I 
adequate knowledge, and without faith in tlie progress | 
of humanity, such men shrink from calling up any 
reasonable picture of the state of things likely to grow 
up out of the work of this present generation. If 
any one present to their minds some idea of this, 
they do not know what to make of it. 

Buch a man I talked with recently, as 1 stood on 
the bridge over the Serpentine, looking at the elegant 
fabric that rose like un e.\halation before us. His 
talk set me thinking of the “unknown future,” and 
“ the good old times,” as he called them. While he 
went on with melancholy forebodings and vague vi¬ 
sionary fears, I was calling up a picture of the past, 
and making him figure in it in a way he little sus¬ 
pected—good man and merchant as he is. I will tell 
you what I was thinking of, reader, provided you jiro- 
miso never to divulge the matter to my practical friend, 
who wonders “how all this nonsense of universal 
exhibiting and promiscuous visiting of foreigners will 
end! ” and “ what our sensible forefathers would 
think of that silly glass toy!” 

Closing my eyes for a moment, I opened them again, 
and looked aruuiul. The place was the s.amc, “ but 
witli a difference.” It was Hyde Park, not as it is 
now, but as it was nineteen Imndrcd years ago. All 
marks of civilization were gone. Park, roads, bridge, 
Scr))enlinc, barracks, houses, people, all had disap¬ 
peared. I stood on the verge of a tangled thicket, 

I which skirted a great primeval forest on the north, 
and the carol of innumerable birds alone broke the 
silence. Prom the simt on which 1 stood, the ground 
sloped gently for about a mile dow'ii to a broad 
winding river, that giillcrcd like nioiteu gold in 
the morning suu. 1 knew the fair si ream that was 
one day to be called the “rojal towered Thame.” 
Wild swans sailed gracefully hitiicr and tiiither over 
its surface, appearing aud disa)i])eariiig among the 
reeds ou the bank of the opposite reacli, called after¬ 
wards by the invading Baxon, Baldcr’s Ben, or tlie 
' Suu God’s Bay. Tlie ground belwceu me and the 
i river (now populous Chelsea and Bromploii) showed 
I no trace of man or his works. Where the llammer- 
I smith and Putney omnibuses now run, the wild roe 
' and the fo.x—the snake and the lizard—the badger 
and the squirrel had all to themselves, save wlicu the 
: hungry wolf came to dispute a claim to existence with 
! them. A rich mossy turf, broken here and there by 
j patches of coarse grass, gurse, underwood, and ]iow 
and then a tall forc.st tree, was all that the eye could 
see towards the south. North, east, and west 
j stretched the primeval forest—now bursting into leaf- 
I bud. It might have been the inmost recess of an 
uninhabited island, so wild, fresh, aud untrodden was 
the solitude. As 1 was enjoying the repose, aud the 
savage beauty of the scene—quick aud graceful as an 
aqiiutio bird, a coracle or light canoe shot across the 
stream, paddled skilfully by a human hand. Man, 
then, held dominion hero. I watched my new ac¬ 
quaintance laud on the near bank, and wander up and 
I down. His atteuliou seemed riveted on the eminence 



where I stpod. He stopped and gazed—advanced, 
and stopped again. At length he stood still for some 
minutes, then retreated as if in alarm—again he ad¬ 
vanced slowly. It was a strange pantomime of asto¬ 
nishment, fear, and curiosity.—Was I, the modern 
Briton, clothed in broadcloth and crowned with beaver 
skin, the cause of all this excitement in the breast of 
an ancient Briton ? At last courage seemed to pro- 
domiuate within him, aud he drew near. I felt uo 
more astonishment than one does at the strangest 
metamorphoses in a dream, when in the graceful form 
of tlic naked, woad-dycil, splendidly tatooed savage 
before me, w'ilh his long streaming black hair and 
short hunting-spear, I recognised my practical round- 
shouldered friend already introduced to the reader, 
although I knew well enough that lie would never stir 
from home, on a spring morning, witliout his ever¬ 
lasting great coat, comforter, and umbrella. I was 
not in the least shocked, either at the coolness of his 
stare or of his costnmc; I was only a little surprised, 
I rcraeniber, to see how nimbly and gracefully ho 
bounded over the ground, and to hear how remarkably 
well ho spoke WeUli. My own sudden proficiency 
ill that l.aiiguagc seemed also quite a matter of course. 

“Oh, son of Gwynne the brave!” he began, with 
an agitated voice, aud fierce gleaming black eyes; 
“ thou, loo, art a seer and a prophet. Is it with thee 
as it is with me ? Is this fair hunting-ground changed 
to thy view as by the wand of the sorcerer? Have 
the armed sons of the soutlicrn land, that dwell in 
palaces of stone, made this ground of the brave Tri- 
nobanlcs their own? Dost tliou see, as I sec, all this 
green hill, over which our fathers hunted, cut up by 
the accursed instriimcuts of the iioman, and made to 
wave with a now grass that they will force us to eat 
instead of the iioblo acorn ? Are my eyes enchanted 
lliat I no longer see tiic thickets that shelteied the 
wild beasts ? Are the tall trees laid low? Is all the 
ground laid hare to the plough of the invader ? Do 
I, indeed, see our descendants tamely reaping corn where 
wo havu hunted the fallow deer and fought with the 
wolf?” And he tossed back his hair wildly from his 
face, and looked about him like a clairvoyant, who 
dreads the thing he secs. I looked around too. It 
was as he had said—a change had come o’er the scene. 
Between us and the river side, the ground was covered 
with waving corn, and near at hand, on the site of the 
Great Exhibition, stood a farmer’s dwelling, of a fashion 
I had neverseen. A woman clothed in a flowing robewns 
bearing a vessel of water on her head; she had flllcd 
it from a spring that bubbled near; and labourers 
were scattered in the fields. The scene was no longer 
one of savage beauty. The hand of man had con¬ 
verted it into one of agricultural industry and pro¬ 
sperous repose. 

" Oh, most noble Trinobant! ” f replied, “ to me, 
as to thee, is it given to discern the things which are 
yet in the bosom of futurity; hut this future that I 
gaze upon is fairer and more desirable than that state 
of things in which you have lived. See hero abund¬ 
ance. Food for a score where was lately barely food 

I 
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for bne man, and that obtained at peril of bis life. 
Saj, is it not better so?” I turned, and the slight 
motion recalled me from my short dream. 

“Ecltcr, how P” asked Mr. Jones, testily: “I have 
been talking this half hour about the dreadful spirit 
of iunovatiou (improvement, enlightenment, you call 
it)j 1 have been telling you of the corrupfioii of 
morals that this terrible influx of foreigners will 
cause among us; to say notliing of the rcvolulioimry 
spirit they will spread among the disalTectcd lower 
classes; I even tell you of the horrid conspiracy tiiey 
had formed to niuider our blessed quncii and her 
arlist-hnsbaiid, and which was fortunnlely discovered 
and knocked on the head by a policeman, and you 
actually turn round and ask me if it is not better so. 
Allow me to say that you young fellows of the progress- 
party arc all a little mad. Good morning! I can’t 
stand looking at that great glittering bazaar any 
longer. And if you’ll take a lesson from the wisdom 
of your ancestors- ” 

“ 1 shall come to the same conclusion ns if 1 look 
a lesson from you," I said, laughing. 

“ The creature man is the same in all ages; it is 
only the costume that is diS'erent,” said the common¬ 
place philosopher. “ Your great glass-house, and the 
communion of all people within it, will never change 
his nature a bit, uidcss to make him more conceited 
and less simple in his habits. tVe shall all be wanting 
to live in gloss-houses next.” 

“ Well,” I replied, eagerly, " and what harm would 
there be in that ?” 

“Oh, none; only the little boys of the next gene¬ 
ration must Icani not to throw stones. Glass-houses, 
indeed! what nonsense! Good morning.” 

And away went the old-fashioned gentleman, flou¬ 
rishing his umbrella and muttering to himself. 

Ten minutes aftei-wards, I stood within the Crystal 
Palace, and forgot him and all other things but that 
wondrous structure. The coup i’ceil of the whole 
from the central point of the ground floor is as¬ 
tounding. The immense length, the height of the 
transept, the light and elegant supports and galleries; 
the innumerable right-liues, forming symmetrical 
figures of various sizes, but perfectly lumnonious in 
their combination; the fine lines spread net-wise over 
the roof, as if it were the wtfk of a huge geometric 
spider; the unsubdued light, the aerial, cheerful 
elegance, produce the strangest sensation of novelty, 
at the first glance. The feeling of admiration deepens 
as you remember how rapidly this enormous building 
has sprung up at the will of on energetic nation. As 
you move dowly along, and begin to understand how 
strong and firm it all is, more and more arc you 
astonished that it should be so, for it looks ten times 
more unsubstantial from within than it does from 
without. It seems like a mere network of lines and 
light, like a morning mist ready to dissolve into thin 
air, and 

"like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 

You cannot dasa it with the great works of archi¬ 


tecture. Solidity, massiveness, the fretted vault, the 
sculptured capital, the solemn depth of shadow, end 
the partial light, revealing moro by their mysterious 
blending and contrast than the flood of day pouring 
into the Crystal Palace on all sides, above and aroniid; 
all tliesc are wanted here. There is too much blank 
light, and there is no shadow at all. On a sunny day 
it has a wonderfully airy and gay clfect, and if it may 
not be properly pronounced grand or beautiful, it is very 
elegant and gigantically pretty. It dues not bring 
tlieiights of the great supernatural ideas which over¬ 
arch our mortal life. It dues nut help to move 

" the burden of the mystery 
Of all this imintcUigiblc world " 

from our licnrts. Wc do not feel as wc look around, 
that wc arc brought nearer to the ctenial, immutable, 
nll-peifect Source and Centre of all things; wc do not 
]>nusc ami keep silence because the place is hallowed 
by the inspiration of a lofty genius. Ko, wc are 
moved to surprise mid admiration at the w'oudcrful 
rlfveniess of the whole, the signal evidence of the 
power and intelligence of civilized man to create new 
worlds (material worlds.) out of tlic fair globe which 
wc iulmbil; and w'c arc lost in speculating ns to how 
hir olf from his present stage of mcchiiiiical skill is 
the jioint at which God will say to man, “Ilillierto 
shall tlioii go, and no further.” As far as reason will 
carry us now, wc may safely say that point is far 
distant. 

The feeling of strangeness and novelly, combined 
with that of airy cheerfulness, is what takes pos¬ 
session of the mind on fir.st ciilcriiig tJie Crystal 
Palace. The sort of tiling is quite new', and you 
have no foregone conclusions, about what it ought or 
ought not to be like, to reconcile willi your first im¬ 
pressions. After the novelty has ceased to astonish, 
as you wander along the elegant airy galleries, and 
look down into the vast nave, slowly, a true perception 
of the enormous size of tlic building steals into the 
mind. You sec wagons and horses standing in the 
transept, and they look like children’s toys. Large 
old elms spread their brandies, and seem small; the 
very sparrows believe they arc flying about under the 
blue canopy of heaven. As you arc looking at tlic 
pigmy size of a fellow-creature below, you see many 
more,—about five thousand workmen, returning hur¬ 
riedly from dinner. Tliey blacken tlie ground near the 
entrance like sw'armuig emmets. This lasts only for a 
few minutes; they disperse themselves throughout 
the building, and it seems empty once more. An 
array could perform its evolutions conveniently in that 
long-drawn nave. The galleries themselves arc the 
most charming promenades imaginable, and to see a 
gorgeous procession sweep throngh them in the sun¬ 
shine will be an enlivening sight. As it stands, the 
only fault that 1 can find with the appearance of the 
Crystal Palace is the flat roof of the nave. It would 
have been better, I think, hod it been vaulted like the 
tiwuscpt. The blue paint used in the decoration is 
also not quite pleasing; it should have been of a more 
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delicate hue. When, the awning is placed under the 
roof and along the soutli side of the building, the eifect 
of the whole interior will be much improved. At pre¬ 
sent, there is too much light; articles valuable for 
their colour will lose all richness in the glare. The 
want of shadow, too, reminds one of the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth. A tinted awning would remove 
these objections very easily. It is a most surprising 
thing that there should be so little to find fault with, 
and that the projectors should have had |p little 
difficulty ill executing so great aud elegant a design. 
Perhaps it would have been impossible, in ten years’ 
study, to have hit upon anything more appropriate for 
the intended Exhibition. Mr. Paxton’s words oc¬ 
curred to us often while we were wandering about 
among the bales and packing-cases assembled from 
every laud " from Indus to the Pole.” He says in a 
paper addressed to the Society of Arts on the 13th 
of November, 1850:—“A structure where the in¬ 
dustry of all nations is intended to be • exhibited, 
should, it is presumed, present to parties from all 
uatious a building for the exhibition of their arts and 
manufactures, that, while it alTurds ample accommo¬ 
dation aud conveiiicucc for the purposes intended, 
would of itself be llic most singular aud )>cculiur 
feature of the Exhibiliou. How fur this has been 
accomplislicd, 1 must leave to the community to 
decide.” 

The community will prononnee a decision thorougbly 
satisfactory to the able projector of the edifice; of that 
there is little doubt; aud we hope future communities, 
as well as the present gcncralion, will have furthur 
cause to be grateful to the memory of Mr. Paxton. 
May his wish of couvertiiig the whole into a winter 
garden, after it lias served its original pui-posc, be 
realized! Ho says, “ I would convert the building into 
a pcruumcnl winter garden, and would then make 
carriage drives aud equestrian ]iromcuadcs tliroiigh it. 
Pedestrians would liavc about two miles of galleries, 
aud two miles of walks upuu tlic grouml-lluur, ami 
sufficient room would theu be left fur plants. The 
whole intermediate spaces between the walks and 
drives would be planted with shrubs and climbers 
from temperuie climes. In summer the upright glass 
might bo removed, so as to give the appearance of 
continuous park and garden.” 

Think of the blessing this winter garden would be 
to invalids, studious persons, aud young children! 
Of the fashionable world we take no account; they 
are well able to provide for tbeir own pleasures. 
Surely there is .sometbing very nearly akin to genius 
in the man who plans a Crystal Palace (the very 
name seems taken from aii Arabian talc!) for the 
purpose of collecting within it all the cnuuiugly 
devised works of every nation under heaven, that each 
may sec how clover the other's arc, and learn from 
and esteem them accordingly; and then proposes to 
convert it into a garden more beautiful than the 
far-famed hanging one of the Babylonian Semiromis. 
And if the ingenuity, taste, aud skLl of the man who 
devised the building deserve the tliauks and admira¬ 


tion of the world, what shall we say of the mind of 
the man who first proposed to the country the whole 
scheme of a Great Industrial Exhibition for all Nations? 
When you, good i-eader, bold this in your hand, the 
completed plan will be in operation; and, as far as 
may be judged from the promising state of matters 
now, it will be as suceessful as its projector and his 
royal wife can desire. But if it were not to prove 
successful—•were it even to turn out a complete failure, 
we should aay that it was an idea worthy of a great 
prince,—noble, benevolent, and of extended utility. 
The spirit in which the thing was conceived, is that in 
which it should be carried through, ^'hat the nature 
of that spirit is, cannot be better described than in 
Prince Albert’s own words, addressed to an assembly 
of dignitaries of the chief cities of the British Empire. 
When we remember that the person who speaks is a 
young prince, and a foreigner, this beautiful speech is 
the more remarkable. 

‘,“1 conceive it to be the duty of every cducaled 
person closely to watch aud study the time iu which 
he lives, and as far as in him lies to add his humble 
mite of individual exertion to further the accomplish¬ 
ment of what he believes Providence to have ordained. 
Nobody, liowevcr, w ho h.is paid any attention to the 
particular fcal urcs of our pic.scut era, will doubt for 
a moment that we arc living at a period of most 
wonderful transition, which tends rajudly to accomplish 
that great end to which indeed all history points, the 
realization of the unity of mankind.” 

It may fairly bo disputed whether all history ifoes 
point to such an end, but I suppose most meu would 
bo glad enough to believe it, and at all events we 
congratulate the prince whose heart and imagiualion 
are kept for ever warm by such a thought. Ho goes 
on cloqiieutly, tlms:— 

“ Not a unity which breaks down the limits and 
levels the peculiar cbaractcristics of the different 
nalioiis of tlic earth, but rather a unity the results 
and products of those very national varieties and 
antagonistic qualities. The distances which separated 
the different nations aud parts of the globe arc gra¬ 
dually vanishing before the achievements of modern 
invention, and we can traverse them with incredible 
speed; the languages of all nations arc known, and 
their acquirement placed within the roach of every¬ 
body ; thought is communicated with the rapidity, aud 
even by the power of liglituing. Ou the other Laud, 
the great principle of the divbiou of labour, which 
may be called the moving power of civilization, is 
being extended to all branches of science, industry, 
aud art. Whilst formerly the greatest menial energies 
strove at univcreal knowledge, and that knowledge 
was confined to the few, now they arc directed to 
specialities, aud in these again even to the minutest 
points. But the knowledge acquired becomes at once 
the properly of tho community at large; w'hilst 
formerly discovery was wrapt iu secrecy, it results 
from the publicity of tho present day, that no sooner 
is a discovery or invention made than it is already 
improved upon and surpassed by competing efforts. 
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The products of all quarters of the globe are placed i and ill-grotinded dislikh like pet^onal contact. 


at our disposal, and we have onijr to choose which is 
the best and cheapest for our,.purposes, and the 


persons, 1 know,(are in a terribW state of idarm at the 
revolutionary crowd from the continent that may be 


powers of production are entrusted to the stimulus of expected to iniindi^ London, and poison the minds of 
competition and capital. So man is approaching a our iunoceut tradesmen and artisqns. Such persons 


more complete fullilment of that great and sacred 
mission which he has to perfosm in this world. His 


show a marvellous want of perception of the grand 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race; to them we 


reason being created after the image of God, he has say, Wait and see. 

to use it to discover the laws by which the Almighty The material of *the Great Palace itself is' now 
governs his creation, and, by making these laws his attiac^g much attention, wijih a view'to the erection 
standard of acliou, to conquer nature to his nse— of dweliiug-houscs of a similar kind; audifthe window- 
liimself a divine instrument. Science discovers these tax be abolished, glass will be as common as brick and 
laws of )K)wcr, motion, and transformation; industry mortar. Of tbc antiquity of the manufacture of glass, 
applies them to the raw material which tlie earlli and the course of its improvement up to the present 
yields us in abundunce, but which becomes valuable lime, some idea n.ay be gathered from the following 


only by knowledge; art teaches us the immutable extracts from llees’ Eiicyclopiedia 


laws of beauty and symnmtry, aud gives to our pro¬ 
ductions forms in accordance with them. Tlic Ex¬ 
hibition of 1S51 is to give u.s a true test and a living 
picture of tho point of development at wliich the 
whole of mankind lias ai-rived in this great task, and 


“ I)c Neri will have glass to be a.s ancient os Job, 
for that writer speaking of wisdom, (chap, xxviii. 
ver. 17,) says, ‘ Gold aud glass shall not be equalled 
to it.’ This, we arc to observe, is the reading of the 
Septuagiut, Vulgate Latin, St. Jerome, Pineda, &c., for 


a new starting-point from which all mitious will be able in the English version, instead of glass we read crystal. 


to direct their further exertions. 1 confidently hope 
that the first impression which the view of this vast 


“ Most authors will have Aristophanes to be the first 
author who mentions gloss: Aristotle has two problems 


collection will produce on tlic spectator, will be that upon glass; the first, Why we see through it? the 
of deep thoukfalucss to the Almighty for the blessings second, Wiiy it is not malleable ? If tlicse problems be 
whicli be has bestowed upon us already here below; Aristotle's, which the learned very much doubt, this 
and the second, the oouvictiou that they can only be would be the earliest testimony in favour of the 
realized in proportion to the help which we arc pre- antiquity of glass; but tbc first author who makes 
pared to reader to each other; therefore, only by peace, unquestionable mention of this matter is Alexander 
love, and ready assistance, not only between in- Aplirodisasus, wlio uses it in a similo,—* As the 
dividoals, but between the nations of the cartli.” Aoridness of a colour is seen through glass.’ Among 
Honour to tils head and to the heart of the man the Latin writers Lucretius is the first that takes 
who has set himself to work to lay the fomiilation of notice of glass,—‘ Nisi recla fofumina tramut, qualia 
a Temple of Concord; not the old Pagan deity, hut sunt vitri.’ l)r. Ulcrrct, however, adds that glass 


the most noble Cliristiau virtue. Charity. Tlic result, 
if it do not equal his hopes, (which, alas! caunot be 


could not be uiikuowu to the aiicieiits, but that it 
must needs be as aiicieut as pottery itself, or the art 


expected of auy earthly scheme,) will, we trust, be of of making bricks. How old soever glass may be, the 
immense immediate advantage to all nations, and tliat art of making aud W'orking it appears of no great 
it must have incalculable elfucts for good in future antiquity, 'i'he first ])lacc mentioned fur the making 
days, we feel to be as certain as that two aud two thereof is Sidon, in Syria, wliii-li was famous for gloss 
make four. The city of London will probably profit and glass-houses. The first time wc hear of glass 
immensely by the influx of visitors in a mere money made among the Jlomiiiis was in the lime of Tiberius, 


sense, and we can conceive few events more calculated when Pliuy relates that an artist hud his house 
to enlighten aud improve John Bull’s estimate of demolished for making glass malleable, or, rather, 
foreign nations than the visits qK so many to this laud flexible; though Petronius Arbiter, aud some others, 
of ovirs,— assure us that the emperor ordered the artist to be 


of ovirs,— assure us that the emperor ordered the artist to be 

“This royalthrone of kings, this sceptcr'd isle, beheaded for his invention. According to Bede, 

This earth of majesty, this seat of Mars, artificers skilled in making glass were brought over 

This other Eden, demi-paradiso, into England in the year 674 by Abbot lienedict, who 

This fortrew built by nature for herself; employed in glazing the church and monastery 

Against infection and the hand of war. Wcarmouth. Tdl this time the art of making gla/s 

Tempera mutantur et nos mulamur. Old John of was unknown in Britain; though glass windows did 
Gaunt, had he lived in these days, would have joined not begin to be used before the year 1180. Yenioo 
heartily with Princo Albert in his desire to show for many years excelled all Europe in the fineness of 
England what other nations can do in the useful arts, its glasses; and in tlie thirteenth century tho Venetians 
and be would have felt that more good would be done were the only people that had the secret of making 
to John Bull by the friendly shakes^ of the bund ho crystal louking-^/am's. The great glass-works were 
will have to give to outlandisU foreigners, whom he at Murau or Murano, a villngo near the city, which 
has been taught to' deapis^ than John Bull has any furnished all Europe with tho finest and largest 
notion of. Kothing smooths away misunderstanding j glasses. 
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*' The glass nwi^ufactare was first began in Eogkod 
in 1557: tlie&ier sort was made in*tlie place called 
Grutched Friar{ in Ijoudon; the fine flint glass, little 
inferior to that of Yeni.ce, was first made in Savoy 
House, in }he Strand, London. The first glass plates, 
for lookii^-glasse's and coach windows, were made iu 
1673, at Lambeth, by the encouragement of the Duke 
of Buckingiiam; who, in 167b, introduced the manu¬ 
facture of fine glass, into England, by means of Vene¬ 
tian artists, with amazing success, so that v^in a 
century past, the French and English have nW only 
come up to, but .even surpassed the Venetians, and 
wo are now no longer supplied from abroad. The 
French made a considerable improvement iu the art of 
Gloss, by the invention of a method to cast very laige 
plates, till then unknown, and scarce practised yet by 
any but themselves and the English.” 

If the reader is curious concerning the latest im¬ 
provements in the ml; of glass-making, he would do 
well to read a book recently published by A. Pellalt, 
(Boguc, Fleet Streel,) from which he will learn much, 
and be amused much. Full as Loudon is every year 
of Exhibitions for the delectation of visitois, this 
I annus mirabilis will far outdo every former year. Tlie 
great one will not swalloAV up tlic smaller ones. Of 
some of these, the most memorable, we shall probably 
give some account in a future number. Two or three 
panoramas of considerable interest wc hear talked of 
I already: one of these, occupying the ground of the old 
I Chinese Exhibition, is likely to be among the most 
popular, embodying the principal sites and scenes of 
Scripture history,' from correct sliutehcs by Air. Bart¬ 
lett. AVhen paius-laking artists of this kind are 

■ copied by the projectors of panoramas, it is a decided 
advantage to the sight-seeing multitude, who thus see 
only whut is real, instead of what is douhlfal, clap¬ 
trap, or decidedly bad. Another of the marvelluus 
London sights will be IFyld’s large globe, in Leice.'<tcr 
Square. It is sonietliiug to have geography and a 

I few kindred ologies made easy for the million; and it 
is also something (no little, 1 should say, if I lived iu 
tho neighbourhood) to get that mournful receptacle 

■ for rubbish—the area of Leicester Square—covered 
over at all. Honour to tho map-seller! Five Monsieur 
IFglJf echo tho Frenchmen of the guariier, 

-■ ♦' - 

CllBISTIANlTY IN CEYLON.^ 

This handsome volume is merely a portion of the 
work which Sir James Emerson Tenuent meditates 
publishing on the history and present condition of 
Ceylon. His official residence iu the island, and the 
intellectual energy and activity ho has bestowed on tho 
investigation of the great religious, moral, social and 
oommercial considerations connected with the goveru- 


(l)"ChrlatUnlty In Ceylon; ita Introduction and Progreaa under 
the Portugueae, the Dutch, the Urltiah, .ind the American Miaaiona. 
With an Iliatorical Sketch of the Brahmlnical and Buddhiat 
SnpeiBtttlona.’’ By Sir James Emerson Tennei.t. K.C.S. Lt.U. Sec. 


meut of this valuable possession of the British orowa, 
render him a very fit person to undertake such a work 
for general informa^on. The reason for the appear¬ 
ance of this branch of his subject in a separate form, 
Sir James states in a brief preface. It is simply this: 
Upon entering into the question of religion in Ceylon, 
he founii materials accomulate in great abundanoqyand 
of so interesting a olmracter, that it was impossible to 
make them “ a subsidiary portion of a more compre¬ 
hensive work,” and still more impossible to leave them 
out altogether. As no intimation is given of the con¬ 
templated size of the forthcoming work, it is not easy 
to judge wlielhcr or not the present volume could have 
been made a subsidiary portion of it with advantage to 
tho whole. But unless the remaining portion be very 
much shorter thunwe liojm it will be, there would have 
been some advantage to the public in keeping them both 
togciher, and not much difficulty in doing so, as the 
present volume is printed in very large type, and con¬ 
tains only a very moderate quantity of matter. How¬ 
ever, wc are by no means disposed to quarrel with our 
author fur putting forth a book in so attractive a form; 
and as regards substance, we can have no hesitation in 
affirming that it gives a complete, though necessarily 
compendious account of the state of religion, past and 
present, in Cevlou. The Sketches of the Brahminical 
and Buddhist Systems of Religion, as they have pre¬ 
vailed, and still prevail iu the island, are written with 
the enlightenment of a philosophical student, and the 
practical knowledge acquired by personal observation 
of their effects. 

The very name of Ceylon conjures up a hundred 
visions of Oriental scenery, dear to the imagination of 
every European; that is, of every European who is 
blest with such a faculty. The wonderland, the dream¬ 
land, the bcuutyland, the Paradise or Happy Land of 
the IVest, has ever been tlie Easi; and, in the language 
of the schrml-hibtorians, “the cradle of civilization was 
ill tlie East.” Of all the islands iu the cast, Ceylon 
is the one which we confess to loving the best—not 
that wc have seen it with our bodily eyes;—neither it 
nor any other; but wc have associated the island of 
Tuprobaiic, Screndib ur Ceylon, with the adventures 
narrated in Arabian talcs, with the early navigation of 
Greeks and Homans, and the earlier conquests of the 
great forgotten rulers of Central Asia. We have 
some notion that Sindbad's valley of diamonds was 
in Ceylon. At all events, there are in Ceylon just 
such long, narrow valleys, flanked by " eagle-baffliug 
mountains,” and emerging after a long winding course 
on the sea-shore j and here precious stones are found, 
—“rubies and cat’s eyes, sapphires and emerald." 
Merchants from foreign lands were wont to trade 
with the natives for them, or search for the treasures 
themselves. And as Persians were among these mer¬ 
chants, there are few things wo arc more willing to 
believe, than that among those Persians came Sindbi^ 
from Bossora; and we have no doubt that there is 
some foundation for the story about tho lumps of raw 
flesh and the roc’s egg. We hear of things quite as 
strange every day. Then the sca-coast of Ceylon le- 
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minds ns of tlie pearl-fishery, the great business of the 
maritime population of “ Ormuz and of Ind; ” and its 
interior regions—vast plains of cinnamon groves and 
plantations,—^mountains, and great tropical forests, 
where the dephants range in vast herds. Then there 
are the ruins of temples and mountains, sacred to a 
world-old faith, to which the natives cling with the 
tenacity of ignorance and a sluggish intelligence. 
Their summum honum is le bien etre phyiique, en at- \ 
iendant, the far-off end of all existence, seen in dim 
perspective; viz. a positive-negative bliss in Nirwaaa. 
In the picturesque towns and villages scattered over 
tlic plains, or grouped under the palm-trees, we see a 
gentle, graceful population, swarming in the morning 
or evening light,— 

" Dusk fiices, with white silken turban wniath’d.” 

With these pictures and Imaginings, Sir James’s 
subject has, at a first glance, little in common. The 
account of a supposed early Christian Church in 
Ceylon in the sixth century, even of a supposed visit 
of St. Thomas and St. Bartiwloraew the Apostles to 
the island, arc scarcely visionary enough to blend with 
them j but the moment the words Brahma and 
Buddhu Bopnd on the ear, we seem to have found 
something belonging to the place. Our author touches 
upon the subject of the dispute as to whether Brah¬ 
manism or Buddhism be the more ancient faitl»,— 
whether Buddhism be a later effort to purify Brah¬ 
manism, or the original primitive religion of which the 
Erahminical system is a corruption; but he does not 
pronounce dogmatically on so difficult a question. We 
give the following short passage on Brahmanism:— 

“ The religion of the Hindoos has hitherto rested 
securely on two grand supports,—the scheme of 
physical science which pervades all the details of their 
sacred mythology, and their slavish submission to the 
divine caste of the Brahmans. Tiio latter, the Levites 
of the East, have been venerated as the vicegerents 
of spiritual authority upon earth, and the deposi¬ 
taries of human knowledge, and expounders of all 
heavenly wisdom. From Brahm, the universal and 
self-existent intelligence, by whom the universe w'as 
willed into existence, (but to whom, strange to say, 
no temples are erected in Ilindostau, since his attri¬ 
butes arc too sublime and ctliercal to be reduced to 
any intelligible type under which they could be ade¬ 
quately worshipped,) proceeded at the same time the 
Hindoo triad, Bralima the Creator, Vishnu the Pre¬ 
server, and Shiva the Destroyer. To Brahma was 
confided the formation of all the beings that were to 
people the myriads of worlds that had been produced 
from the great mundane egg, and direct from his 
presence proceeded the countless progeny of animated 
forms that have since moved through the universe. 

« From his head issued, first of all, the caste of the 
Brahmans, and simultaneously with their birth flowed 
from his lips, in finished and substantial form, the 
sacred volnmes of the Vedas, for the instruction of 
mankinfi in all needful knowledge. Of these, from 
the beginning of time, the Brahmans were ordained 


the exclusive guardians, and the sefie teachers and 
interpreters of their transcendant truths. From the 
arm of Brahiqa proceeded the military caste of the 
Kshatryas; from his breast Vaishyas, or pastoral and 
mercantile races, with their innumerable subdivisions, 
and from his foot the laborious caste of tbe Sbudros, 
whose doom is that of toil and of hnmbleness, of 
slavery and degradation. 

" Caste, in ^ its visible arrangements, is thus not 
only^ferred by the Brahmans to a sacred and lofty 
origin, but in its distribution and subordination its 
adjustment from the commencement is asserted to 
have been unaltered, and it is presumed that to the 
extinction of the universe it must remain the same 
and immutable. Caste is not a distinction of degree, 
but of etsence. A member of one recognised caste 
could by no merit or exaltation be elevated into one 
higher in the scale; and if by the violation of the 
institutes of Brahma, an individual should bo over¬ 
taken by the awful visitation of an expulsion from 
caste, he falls, not into a lower receptacle, for whose 
rites and institutions, its functions and its duties, he 
would bo utterly disqualified, but he drops altogether 
out of the pale of mankiud. He becomes an outcast, 
a pariah, for whom humanity has a form, but no re¬ 
cognised place,—a name that concentrates all that a 
Hindoo holds loathsome and abliorrcd.” 

The whole of this vast and gloomy religious system 
is so compact and entire, embracing every act, thought, 
and word of daily life, that it is next to impossible an ! 
unthinking, indolent population should ever be sot free ; 
from its superstition. The high-casto men h.ave too j 
many privileges to be disposed to find any fault with 
it, and the feudal dependence of the lower castes upon 
the higher makes all the efforts of the Christian 
missionary to lead them to a purer faith an almost* 
hopeless labour. But still the Christian missionaries, 
Portuguese and Dutch, worked hard, in times past, to 
convert the Tamils of the north, and the Cingalese, or, 
os our author writes, Singhalese, of tlic south, from 
their respective errors. The Tamils were Bralimaus 
and the Singhalese Buddhists, with few exceptions; 
and arc so still, where the doctrines of Christianity 
have not superseded the older religion. Before giving 
an account of the progress of Christianity among the 
Singhalese, wc will quote from our author some obser¬ 
vations on the widely extended faith of Buddhu which 
it has to contend against. No mere shadowy op¬ 
position, as will be seen. 

Buddhism, our readers may not be aware, is gene¬ 
rally believed to have been professed in Hindostan 
before Brahmanism prevailed there:—That its chief 
scat was Bahar. The famous temple of Juggernaut 
is supposed to have been originally a Buddhist, and 
not ns now a Brahminical temple. 

“ Li its migralious to other countries since its dis¬ 
persion by the Brahmans, Buddhism has assumed and 
exhibited itself in a variety of shapes. At the present 
day its doctrines, as cherished among the Joinas of 
Quzerat and Bajpootana, differ widely from its mysteries 
as administered by the Jaina of Tliibet: and both are 
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eqadly distinct from tlio metapliysicul abstrftctions 
propounded by the monks of Nepal. Its observances 
in Japan have undergone a still more striking alteration 
from their vicimty to the Syntoos, and in China they 
have been similarly modified in their contact with the 
rationalism of Loo-tsen and the social demonology of 
the Confucians. But in each and in all, the distinction 
is in degree rather than in essence; and the general 
concurrence is unbroken in all the grand essentials of 
the system. ^ 

"■Vihiilst Brahminism, without denying the existence, 
practically ignores the influence and power of a creating 
and controlling intelligence; Buddhism, exulting in 
the idea of the infinite perfeetibility of man, and the 
acliievemcnt of the highest attainable happiness by the 
unfaltering practice of every conceivable virtue, exalts 
the individuals thus pre-eminently wise into absolute 
supremacy over all existing beings, and attempts the 
daring experiment of an alheuik moraUiy. Buddhu 
himself is not worshipped as a deity, or a still existent 
and active agent of benevolence and power. He is 
reverenced merely ns a glorified remembrance, the 
elTulgcncc of whose purity is to serve a guide and 
incentive to the future straggles and aspirations of 
mankind. The sole superiority which his doctrines 
admit is that of goodness and wisdom; and Buddhu 
himself, having attained to this perfection by the im¬ 
maculate righteousness of his actions, the absolute 
subjugation of his passions, and the unerring accuracy 
of his unlimited knowledge, became entitled to the 
homage of all, and was required to render it to 
none.” 

It will he seen from the following, that the iiltiraatc 
state of bliss or repose of the Buddhist approaches 
very nearly to, if it be not identical with, annihilation. 
This doctrine most persons, not vci'scd in metaphysical 
subtleties, will be disposed to regard as essentially the 
same with the Brahminical one of the final absorption 
of the soul in the supreme essence; for such persons 
will argue that the loss of conscious individual 
existence is identical with non-cxistcnce or total 
oblivion. . 

“ Externally coinciding with Ilindooisra, so far as 
the avatar of Buddhu may be regarded ns a pendant 
for the incarnation of Brahma, the worship of the 
former is essentially distinguished from the religion of 
the latter in the important particular that it regards that 
exalted being, not as an actual emanation or manifesta¬ 
tion of the divinity, but as (he guide and example to 
teach that enthusiastic self-raliauce by means of which 
mankind of themselves, and by their own nmissistcd 
exertions, are to attain to perfect virtue here, and to 
supreme happiness hereafter. Both inculcate, but 
with diversified characteristics, the mysterious doctrine 
of the metempsychosis; but whilst the result of 
successive embodiments is to bring the soul of the 
Hindoo a step neai'er to the final beatitude of ab¬ 
sorption into the essence of Brahma, and actual iden¬ 
tification with the Creator, the end and aim of the 
Buddhistical transmigration is to lead the purified 
spirit to Nirwam, a condition between which and 


utter annihilation there exists but the dim distinction 
of a name. Nirwana is the erhauifiom without the 
dettruetion of existence, the close but not the ax- 
tiuclion of being. 

“ In deliberate consistency with this principle of 
human elevation, the doctrines of Buddhu recognise 
the full eligibility of every individual born into' the 
world for the attainment of the highest degrees of 
intellectual perfection and ultimate bliss; and herein 
consists its most striking departure from the Brah¬ 
minical system, in denying the superiority of the 
‘twice-bom’ over the rest of mankind, in repudiating 
a sacerdotal supremacy of race, and in claiming for 
the pure and the wise that supremacy and exaltation 
which the self-glorified Brahmans would monopolise 
for themselves. 

“ Hence the supremacy of casie is utterly disclaimed 
in the sacred books which contain the tenets of Buddhu; 
and although in process of time his followers have 
departed from that portion of his precepts, still 
distinction of birth is nowhere authoritatively rccog- 
nised as a qualification for the priesthood. Buddha 
being in fact a deification of human intellect, the 
philanthropy of the system extends its participation 
and advaiilagcs to the whole family of mankind, the 
humblest member of which it sustains by an assurance 
that by vii-tnc and endurance he may attain an equality, 
though not an identification wil.h the supreme intelli¬ 
gence. Wisdom thus exalted ns the solo object of 
pursuit and veneration, the Buddhists, with cliaractcr- 
istic liberality, admit that the teaching of virtue may 
not he confined to their own professors alone; es¬ 
pecially when tlie ceremonial of othera docs not in¬ 
volve the taking of life. Hence in a great degree 
arises the indifference of the Singhalese as to tlie 
comparative claims of Christianity and Buddhism, and 
hence the facility w'ith wliich, both under the Por¬ 
tuguese, the Dutch, and the British Government, they 
have combined the secret worship of the one with the 
ostensible profession of the other. They in fact admit 
Christ to have been a teacher, second only to Buddhu, 
but inferior, inasmuch ns the latter, who was perfect 
in wisdom, has attained to the bliss of Nirwana.” 

This similarity between the pure morality of 
Buddhism and the morality of the Christian faifli, in 
both of which the same great everlasting laws are 
recognised as of divine origin, makes it an easy matter 
for the Singhalese to become a professing Christian, 
and that without any violation of his^ conscience or 
swerving from his original faith. The following 
anecdote is sufficiently illustrative of this ftict; so 
that a Singhalese can scarcely be said to deceive when 
ho assents to the Christian religion (as he understands 
it) but remains a Buddhist in his heart. They are 
not accustomed to anything like accuracy of thought, 
and have no proper perception of what trulli is. 
Truth mixed with falsehood is in all their thoi^hts, 
words, and works. Alas! is it not so with many 
people calling themselves mcinbcrs of a sound Chris¬ 
tian community P 

“ A curious illustration of the prevalence of this 
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disposition to conform to two religions, was related 
to me recently. A Singhalese chief came, a short 
time since, to the principal of a government seminary 
at Colombo, desirous to place his son as a pupil of the 
institution, and agreed without an instant’s hesitation, 
that the boy should conform to the discipline of the 
school, which requires the reading of the Scriptures, 
and attendance on the hours of worship and prayer; 
accounting for his ready acquiescence by an assurance 
that he entertained an equal respect for the doctrines 
of Buddhism and Christianity. 

" ‘But how can you,’ said the Principal, ‘ with 
your superior education and intelligence, reconcile 
yourself thus to halt between two opinions, and 
submit to the inconsistency of professing an equal 
belief in two couQicting opinions P’ 

“ ‘ Do yon sec,’ replied the subtle chief, laying his 
hand on the arm of the other, and directing his atten¬ 
tion to a canoe, with a large spar as an outrigger, 
lashed alongside, in which a fisherman was just push¬ 
ing off upon the lake—‘ Do you see the style of these 
boats, in which our fishermen always put to sea, and 
that that spar is almost equivalent to a second canoe, 
which keeps the first from npsetliiig ? It is precisely 
BO with myself: I add on your religion to steady my 
own, because I consider Christianity a very safe out¬ 
rigger to Buddhism’ ” 

Until the time of the British dominion in Ceylon, 
(it was ceded to us at the peace of Amiens) very 
little seems really to have been done by the Christian 
Missionaries. The Portuguese, with their erremonial 
religion, in many respects simitar to the pomiis and 
pageantry of the religion they desired to extirpate, 
found no difficulty in obtaining nominal converts to 
the Homan Catholic faith. The celebrated St. Pruncis 
Xavier, “ the Apostle of India,” was the first who 
preached to the Tamil population of the North of 
Ceylon, some forty years after the Singhalese in the 
South had numbered many nominal converts. But all 
tliese conversions seem to have been merely the 
effect of an obsequious desire to obtain favour wilh 
their governors. If the Boman Catholic faith, wilh 
its many attractions to an imaginative and sensual 
people, failed to conquer the national superstition, 
still less success had the Presbyterian form of Chris¬ 
tianity, brought into the island b'J’ “ those geutlemen- 
pcdlars, the Dutch.” 

For a great part of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
oenturies, the Catholics and Presbyterians in Ceylon 
seem to have been more heartily engaged in quarrelling 
with each other, than in warring against Paganism 
The natives took part with each according to the 
accident of geographical position. This painful state 
of things gave way to a better, at the occupation of 
the island by the British. There are now Missionary 
establishments in Ceylon, of various sects and nations. 

' The American Mission; according to Tennent, is upon 
the whole tiie most effective. Their education of 
females has had the most beneficial result, as will be 
seen from the following 

But the great effort of the missionaries, and that 

I 


in which their success has been the most remarkable, 
is the education of girls. In the face of the pro¬ 
verbial jealousy of Orientals, as to everything that 
concerns their women, it required more than ordinary 
foresight and courage to enoounter the difficulty, 
amounting almost to hopelessness, of effecting any 
successful result from such an unpromising undertak¬ 
ing as the establishment of female schools, and, above 
all, of boarding schools, for the complete separation 
of gidi from their family and friends. No incident 
in the early struggles of the mission occasioned more 
severe animadversion of the natives, or created a 
stronger repugnance to their objects, than the 
spectacle of the European ladies assuming a pro¬ 
minent position in their own household, aud being per¬ 
mitted to sit at table with the males of the family; the 
idea of a woman pi-csuming to cat in the presence of 
her husband being something utterly repugnant to all 
their previous habits and views of propriety. 

‘‘As a portion of that social policy which thus con¬ 
demns the women of India to a position of submissive 
infcriorily and domestic toil, there exists an active 
hostility to the eduentiou of females, as tending to 
disturb their relative position in society, and to 
destroy their feeling of passive subordination to the 
other sex. So universally prevailing is this senti- 
meut, that when the Americans first opened their 
female schooLs, reading and writing were sciences 
unknown to the female population of Jaffna; and it 
is doubtful whether there eould have been found iu 
the peninsula a woman of any rank who knew the 
letters of the Tamil alphabet. 

“ The first pupils of the American Mission at 
Oodooville were enticed to come by presents of dress, 
by the prospect of reward at each stage of their 
progress, and by the promise of a dowry of five or six 
pounds, in the event of their remaining in the institu¬ 
tion till married w'ith the a]>proval of their teachers. 
Yet, even when allured by these encouragements, so 
strong was the prejudice against female instruction, 
that the parents who had yielded and allowed their 
daughters to attend were visited with reproaches for 
their folly, aud the children themselves evinced a 
sence of shame and confusion, when, for the first lime, 
they engaged in the novelty of learning to read. 

” But there was an object to be attained in this 
undertaking, of much deeper importance than might 
at first be apparent. Notwithstanding the intellectual 
degradation of women, and the badge of social inferi¬ 
ority imposed upon them, the custom of the Hindoos 
in Jaffna, in relation to marriages and dower, hod 
invested their females with an authority and control 
over property, which go far towards restoring them, 
in practice aud reality, to that position and influence 
from which ignorance and prejudice have displaced 
them. It is a paramount object of ambition with 
Tamil parents, to secure an eligible alliance for their 
daughters, by the assignment of extravagant marriage 
port.ions. Hiese consist cither of land, or of money 
secured upon land, and as the law of Ceylon recognises 
I the absolute control of the lady over the property 









thus conveyed to her sole ond separate use, the 
prevalence of the practice has by degrees throv^n on 
extraordinary extent of the landed property of the 
country into the hands of the females, and invested 
them with a corresponding proportion of authority in 
its management.” 

It is evident that ilie women of Geylon are by no 
means in so lielpless and dependent a state as their 
sisters in Persia and Turkey. Whether they can 
succeed to sovereign power, as the high-caste women 
of Ilindoostan often do, is not mentioned by our 
author. Uis visits to the American Mission establish¬ 
ments at Manepy and Oodooville arc interesting, as 
bearing upon the important subject of education, ond 
are in every way satisfactory. The American Mission 
deserves the thanks of the Uritish government for its 
successful labours in the cause of Christianity and 
civilization in this fine island. 

“ My earliest visits, after reaching Jaffna, were 
made to the institutions and schools of tiic scvciul 
missions, and especially to tliose of the Amencaii 
mis.sionaries. On tlic evening of my arrival, so soon 
as the decline of the sun rendered it pnacticalrle, ] 
drove to the printing-office at Manepy, a hamlet 
within five miles of the fort, embowered amidst 
luxuriant groves, above which rises the graceful spire 
of the village churcli. Tlie establishment was in 
active operation; the presses in motion, the himliiig- 
r^ms full of bustle and businrs.s, and the book stores 
crowded like a repository in Paternoster How, witli 
shelves of bound volumes, and piles of printed sliccts, 
that rose in columns to tlic ceiling. The contents of 
tliese apartments are all desliued for the schools 
of the various missions, and for almost giatuitons 
circulation nniongst tlie Tamils of Jalfna. 

“ The Female Seminary of Oodooville is but a few 
miles from Manepy. It happened to be the rom- 
mcnccmcnt of the recess, and the pupils had been 
dispersed for the holidays; their residences were not, 
however, very far distant, and having lica’-d of our 
intention to visit the scliools, tliero was a mimerons 
.allend.ance of scholars, who had flocked in joyfully in 
Older that we might not he disappointed of our ohjeet. 
They were most interesting crcaturcfi, from six to ten 
and twelve years old, clad in while jackets, but 
wearing the gold and silver ornaments and bangles 
with wliich the Indians are so eager to decorate their 
children. In tlieir gentle, and at the same time 
liappy demeanour, as well ns in the neatness and 
modesty of their dress, tiiey showed to much advan¬ 
tage, os compared with tlie scarcely delicate costume 
of the females of Jaffna in general. But wlmt in¬ 
terested me most was tliat a number of young married 
women were present, who had been educated at 
Oodooville. There was a joyous expression in their 
features, os if they felt proud of their association with 
a place endeared to them by pleasant recollections, 
and with which they were still identified in the 
persons of their children, who had already been en¬ 
rolled as its inmates. They testified the most agree¬ 
able interest in all that passed in the examination of 
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the pupils, waiting for their answm with lively at¬ 
tention, abd expressing their satisfaction with a smile 
when any of their little favourites made a ready reply. 
At the conclusion of their lessons and exerci^, the 
scholars sung a hymn with Tamil words to a plaintive 
Hindoo air, and 1 think I never listened to mijsio 
more touching, or that left a more pleasing impreation 
on my memory, tlian was produced by the sweet and 
melodious voices of that happy little choir.” 

From our author’s interesting chapter on the moral 
and social character of the Singhalese, a great deal of 
important information may be derived. The Singhalese 
seem to have the gentleness and mildness of the 
Hindoo nature, joined with more liveliness and energy. 
They are prone to deceive, and with them, until lately, 
lying and tlicfl were not considered crimes at all, or 
even disgraceful practices. 

Throughout Ceylon there are monuments of the 
industry and art of a bygone civilization. Great tem- 
])Ics and colossal statues of Buddha, in which the 
ideas of power and repose are embodied, are to be 
found in the sacred places of the island. Wlmt our 
author says with regard to the wonderful tanks of 
the island is well worthy attention. He devotes a 
long note to a description of one of these, from adiich 
wc extract the following :— 

No monuments of antiquity in the island are 
calculated to impress the traveller with such a con¬ 
ception of the former power and civilization of Ceylon, 
as the gigantic ruins of tlic tanks and reservoirs, in 
wliicli the water during the rains was collected, and 
preserved for the irrigation of their rice lands. The 
nniiihcr of t hesc structures throughout vast districts 
MOW comparatively solitary, is quite incredible, and 
their individual extent far surpasses any works of the 
kind with whicli T am acquainted. Some of these 
enormous reservoirs, constructed across the gorges of 
valleys in order to throw back the streams that 
thence i&sne from the hills, cover an area equal to 
fiftcon miles long, by four or five in breadth, and there 
are hundred.s of a minor construction.” 

Blit the energy and industry which formed these 
useful works seem to have departed from the people, 
for they are nearly all in ruins, and are allowed to 
remain so. However, we think Sir James Tciment 
gives sufficient cause for hojie in the efforts which 
tlic government and the various Christian Missions 
arc making in the island, and in time tlic Singhalese 
may be all that the most benevolent can desire. One 
thing must not bo forgotten by the teachers and 
missionaries themselves, or by those who concern 
themselves in their labours. 

“ The scope and the soil for niissionaiy labour in 
the East, at the present day, is in many respects, but 
especially in this particular, widely different from that 
cultivated by the first Apostles of Christianity. Man¬ 
kind, in the area within which their earliest efforts 
were made, liad been already awakened to inquiry 
from the long torpor of an exhausted superstition. 
The philosophy and the ethics of Greece^ had sb^ 
their light over the regions of Western Asia, and dia- 
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tqi-bed thdrude mytltology of thQ Romans and Uicir 
tributaries. The long sta^iation of tbe human mind 
\ras at length moved. Philosophy had given a noble 
expansion to intellectual power, aud diffused an ener¬ 
getic contempt for the absurdity of pagan rites. Satire 
had directed its shafts in ridicule of popular delusion; 
and rhetoric liad roused,.whilst science directed an 
impulse to the exposure of error, and the search after 
truth. Contemporary with these great social pheno¬ 
mena, two powerful auxiliary movements were in active 
operation, to aid the extension of Christianity—the 
dispersion of the Jews, with their sacred books and 
antiquities, over every region of the Western World, 
and the diffusion of the literature aud language of the 
Greeks, (the vcnumularof the Apostles, and probably 
of their august Master himself,) over all the southern 
dominion of Rome, where the Greeks, before their 
final submission, had planted their colonics, from the 
shores of the Hellespont to tlic ponfincs of the Atlas. 

"Coextensive with the march of the Apostles, 
therefore, vrcrc the facilities which they found already 
prepared for the triumph of their missions; hut these 
facilities, their bumble followers tlirougliout the East, 
at the present day, have, in every instance, slowly and 
laboriously to create amidst difficulties more obstruc¬ 
tive, and influences more adverse, than the dangers 
whioli'.bcset the path of the Apostles, or the active 
pCrse'^tion which overtook their earliest discijilcs. 

. Instead of the strife of theology, they have to over¬ 
come the apathy of indifference, .and experience has 
•proved that they encounter a more formidable oppo¬ 
nent m the stupor of Ignorance than in the dialectics 
of scepticism.” 

The educated among the Singhalese arc, it seems, 
nice students of style, and care more for the form in 
which a truth is communicated, than for the truth 
itself; indeed, they will read anything that is agreeably 
and gracefully put before them. Rut no attention 
has been paid to this point by the Christian icaclicrs, 
who often offend their pupils by using very inelegant, 
inappropriate, end sometimes offensive language. The 
following for instance, is much to be regretted:— 

"In the preparation of the Church of England 
version of the Scriptures, and the Book of Common 
Prayer, an innovation has likewise been admitted, to 
which it will be long before Ih^ear and taste of the 
Singhalese will be thoroughly reconciled. So pliant 
is their dialect, and so artistically has it been inflected, 
to adapt it to the relative station of the personages 
addressed, that in one particular alone, the variations 
of a single pronoun, a native of Ceylon is enabled to 
apply with delicate propriety no less than ten or twdve 
degrees of respect, each appropriate to the recognised 
rank of the individual addressed, and ranging from a 
fgjOliparity expressive of contempt, to a degree of awe 
jud veneration, with which, in their ideas of worship, 

I' tlie Supremp i^ing alone should be approached. In 
I the version of the Sctiptorcs translated by the Church 
of missionaries of Cotta, all these distinctions 

lum-been equalized; thqflure omitted the use of the 
homiiiSe 'wohause,* and addressed the JDeitj through-1 


out, with the ordmaiy^i^f^tion of *to' or tiioui- 
The alteration has given rhe iq the most vehement re¬ 
monstrances on ttva part of fhe^igher class of natives, 
and of the many who, like them, have been reared in 
that national veneration for rank, which the Buddhists 
have substituted somewhat inartificially for tbe pro¬ 
hibited distinctions of ' caste.’ They bavq protested, 
as blasjihemous, against application to the Supreme 
Being of epithets which would be felt as an insult if 
addressed to themselves. They lately rose in a body, 
and retired from a Church, when the obnoxious version 
was introduced, and they have intimated, should an in¬ 
novation so offensive be persevered, in, to seek in some 
other communion of the Clirislian Church that respect 
for their feelings which they conceive has been disre¬ 
garded in their own.” 

Wc have attempted to give some general idea of the 
contents of this volume, but to all persons really in¬ 
terested in our East Indian dominions, we would say, 
“ Read it for yourselves.” There is no parade of the 
pedantry of Oriental learning, and probably the author 
is more acquainted with men aud manners in Ceylon, 
than with the Pali or S.anscrit languages; but his 
knowledge is quite sufBcient for his readers, on the 
more abstruse matters connected with his subject, and 
on all others he will be generally accounted a good 
authority. We look forward to the publication of the 
rest of bis work with considerable interest. Tluqelyle 
of this first portion is easy, fluent, mid manly. The few 
notes to each chapter are full of valuable matter, and 
the illustralioiis on wood, from designs by Nicholl, 
are very fine specimeus of this kind of engraving. 

" I can never so far sacrifice my judgment to the 
desire of being immediately popular, as to cast my 
sentences in the French moulds, or affect a style which 
an ancient critic would have deemed purposely in¬ 
vented for jicrsons troubled with the asthma to read, 
and for those to comprehend who labour under tbe 
more pitiable asthma of a short-witted intellect."— 
Colerififfe's “ Friend” 

" He who thinks his place below him will ccrlainly 
be below his place .”—^villdt “ Slaie Meucimi.” 

— 

EDITORIAI. EnnoRS. 

Wi have received the folloerlns. relative to a note in onr Icet 
Number etating, that in the BatUe ot Fantenul the Engllth weiO 
defeated by the French 

“ Mr. EniTon,—Learn that the Battle of Fontenoi was gained 
by the Itieh brigade. The French had not moved the Englhh j 
Baxe admitted it; and the English did not fly; they retreated ia 
good order.—From an Oi.n Sounsa.” 

We beg to assure our Correspondent that we spoke of tliis 
engagement only in general terme, as a victory gained to the 
French, well knowing that it Involved no diegraea to our brsra 
countrymen, whose valour was never more conspicuously displayed. 
If the “Old Saidlsr” le familiar with the talotu of Venaillcs, he 
must be well aware that our neighbours liavo not flailed to make 
the most of ibie succses. 

It ii necetaary, also, to correet a etatement relating to Oeneral 
Dembinekl, vli. that ha was obliged to support btmeelf by telling 
cigati at New York. This was inserted upon the authority of a 
recant American newmper, tad happily proves to be a»pocryphal 
at many other statements flrom the fame qu^sr. The wtaran 
hero, as we And (tom the Jownale, is telsaira from capUnty, obo 
I t, we believe, now tt Fatii. 
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YETHOLM. AND THE SCOTTISH GVSIES. 

Thk Tillage of Yetholnv tlie head-quarters of the 
Soottiah Gipsies, lies embosomed among the &r famed 
Cheriot billi, and being surrounded on all sides bj 
bfty mounb^i seema completely sequestered from 
the rest of the world. A clear and rapid stream 
called the Bowmont, a tributary of the Till, separates 
the village into two portions,—iOV* Yetholm and 
Town Yetholm; a broad level haugh intervening be¬ 
tween them. The former is the residence of the 
gipsy population. Changes are few and far between 
in that sequestered district, and the description given 
of it more than thirty years ago, is still applicable. 
“ A mill, and a church, and churchyard rise iix>m the 
blink of the water, beyond which appear the straggled 
houses of the village, built in the old Scottish style, 
many of them with their gable-ends, backs, or comers 
turned to the street or tom^aU, and still further up, 
the Tinkler Row, with its low unequal straw-covered 
roofs and chimneys, bound with rusies and hay-ropes; 
men and women loitering at thmr doors, or lazily 
busied among the carts and panniers, and ragged chil¬ 
dren scrambling on the middemkadt (dunghiUs). in 
intimate and equal fellowship with pigs, poultry, dogs 
andcsddtet(as8es)."‘ The surrounding scenery is wild, 
solitary, and pleasingly rural. The hills have no pre¬ 
tensions to magnlGoence of height or to romantic 
shapes, but they are smooth and steep, and of the 
most beautiful verdure. It seems a land, as Sir 
Waiter Scott remarks, which a patriarch would hare 
chosen to feed hb flocks and herds. 1'he remains Of 
here and there a dismantled and ruined tower, remind 
us of the sturdy moss-troopers, whom it harboured only 
a century and a hidf ago. 

*• Their gun, their glory, their delight. 

To sleep the day, maraud the night, 

O'er mountain, moss and moor.” 

The whole of the district indeed abounds with memo¬ 
rials of ancient border warfare, and many floating 
traditions may still be collected among the farm-houses 
and cottages of the peasantry, respecting the Kers, 
the Douglasses, the ^mervilles, the Scotta, and other 
border reivers, who issued from their fastnesses among 
" Cheviot’s mountuus lone,” 

" In England for to drive a prey.” 

It is not known with any degree of certainty, at what 
time the gipsies first took up their residence at Kirk 
Yetholm, or what reasons led them to prefer it. It is 
probable, however, that their choice of this situation 
may have been owing to the peculiar facilities which 
this sequestered district afforded for the indulgence of 
{heir roaming and predatory habits. l%e family of the 
Faas—^the hereditary monies of the Kirk Yetholm 
gipsies—seem to have been the first who settled there; 
it is supposed, at a very early period. The Youngs 
were the next in order, and they were followed by the 
(Jordons, Baillies, and other dans. They were long 
patronised by the ancient family of the Rennets of 
(l) Blsokwood, voL 1. ut. 2. 


Grubet,* from whom th^ received a feu of their cotf 
tages for nineteen times nineteen yetas, vhidt they 
still hold from the Marquis of Tweeddale, the present 
proprietor of the estate. Eifty years ago, the gtp^ 
colony amounted to fifty persons; in 1839, it con¬ 
sisted of t#enty-six families, including in all, one 
hundred and twenty-five individuals. ^ 

The earliest notice of the gipsies in the historical 
records of Scotland, is contained in a letter from 
James IV. to the King of Denmark, dated 1606, in 
favour of Anthony Gawino, Earl of Little Egypt, and 
his followers; “ an afflicted and miserable tribe, who 
alleged that they were upon a pilgrimage over the 
Christian world, by command of the Pope, and having 
sojourned for a time in Scotland, now wished to go to 
Denmark.” James therefore solicits the extension of 
his royal uncle’s munificence towards them, adding, at 
the same time, that the destiny, manners, and lineage 
of these wandering Egyptians must be better known 
to him, because the kingdom of Denmark was nearer 
to Egypt. Thirty-four years later (Feb. 15,1540) a 
singukr document called a ” writ of privy seal” was 
granted by James V. in favour of JobnFaa, Lord and 
Earl of Little Egypt. This writ enjoins all sheriffs 
and magistrates to support the authority of John Faa, 
“ in execution of justice upon his company and folks 
conform to the laws of Egypt, and in punisliing of all 
them that rebel against him; ” and more particularly 
they are directed to assist in apprehending “ Sebastian 
Lalowe, Egyptian, one of the said John’s company,” 
with his eleven “ complices and parttakers,” who have 
rebelled against him, and “ removed out of his com¬ 
pany, and taken frae him divers sums of money, jewels, 
clailhs, and other goods, to the quantity of one great 
sum of money, and on nao wise will pass hame with 
him; howbeit, he has bidden and remained of lang 
time upon them, (waited for them long,) and is bounden 
and obliged to bring hame with him all them of his 
company that are alive, and ane testimonial of them 
that are dead; ” the nonfuliilment of which obligation, 
he pretends, will subject him to “ heavy damt^ and 
skaith (hurt), and great peril of loss of his heritage.” 
A special injunction is then given to all magistrates, 
to lend John Faa their prison stocks and fetters, and 
whatever may be necessary for reducing his refractory 
subjects to order; and masters of vessels and mariners 
are charged to receive John Faa and his company, 
when they shall be ready to go “ forth of the realm to 
the parts beyond the sea.” It appears from this 
curious edict, that the “ Lord and Earl of Little 
Egypt” had succeeded in completely imposing upon 
the government, by this story about his “ band ” and 
“ heritage,” and had so adroitly managed matters as to 
obtain from the authorities not only toleration, but a 
recognition of his jurisdiction within his own band, 

“ according to the laws of Egypt.” In the following 
year, however, the Lords of Council appear to hare dis¬ 
covered the deception that had been practised upon 

(U The iMtof thU Ikinay, Sir Wllllem Bennet, wee ttie fttand 
and psioa the poeta Thomion end Allan Bemugr. The lionnet 
wee a bequent Tuitoi at Marlc8aM, Sir WUUam’t leat. 
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them, and revoked the letters and privUeges formerly 
granted to John Faa and his followers, and proceeded 
forthwit4 to pass sentence of banishment upon the 
whole race. In spite of this peremptory injunction, 
the gipsies appear to have pursued their trade of tin¬ 
kering and fortune-telling in Scotland with impunity, 
for the next quarter of a century, till, at length, both' 
their numbers and their crimes increased to such a 
degree during the “troublous times’* of Queen Mary, 
that in 1579, it was found necessary to adopt Tigorous 
measures for their repression, and a statute was enacted 
for the “ punishment of the strung and idle beggars," 
in which “bards, minstrels, and vagabond sdiolars," 
are conjoined in ignominious fellowship with “the idle 
peo{de calling themselves Egyptians,” and it is pro¬ 
vided that “ being apprehended they shall bo put in 
the King’s ward and irons, sae lang as they have ouy 
goods of their own to live on, and when they have not 
whereupon to live of their own, that their ears be 
nailed to the tron, or to another tree, and their ears 
cuttit off, and banished the country, and if thereafter 
they be found again, that they be hangit.” 

This stringent statute, though repeatedly renewed 
and strengthened with additional clauses, seems' to 
have utterly failed in restraining the depredations of 
these vagrants, and in 1603 a proclamation was issued 
banishing the whole race out of Scotland for ever, 
under the severest penalties. This, and various other 
sanguinary edicts wliich followed, were put into ex¬ 
ecution without mercy agaimst this unhappy race, and 
the records of the Scottish criminal courts make 
mention of gi-eat numbers of “Egyptians,” both men 
and women, who w'ere hanged and drowned in 
the most summary manner. Notwithstanding these 
severities, the gipsies prospered amid the intestine 
feuds by which the country was torn asunder, and 
received large accessions from among those whom 
famine, oppression, or civil broils, had deprived of the 
ordinary means of subsistence. Fletcher of Saltoun, 
who wrote about 150 years ago, states that “in all 
times there have been about 100,000 of these vaga¬ 
bonds who have lived without any regard or subjection 
either to tbe laws of the land or even those of God 
and nature.” In the progress of time, however, as 
the power of the laws, and the material prosperity of 
the country increased, the ^sy tribes were gradually 
reduced in number, and mmj were entirely rooted 
out. As they were driven from the more populous 
disl rictsof the country they seem to have taken refuge 
in the border counties, chiefly in such situations as 
afford a ready escape, either into a waste country or 
into another jurisdiction. 

Brk Yotholm thus became the head-quarters and 
stronghold of the Scottish Gipsies, as they were succes¬ 
sively extirpated from their other haunts and fastnesses 
T.ilfw the rest of their tribe in Britain, the Kirk Yetholm 
gipsies are a mixed race between the ancient Egyptians, 
who arrived in Europe about the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth century, and vagrants of European descCnt. 
Still their tawny complexion, black, piercing eyes, «nd 
remarkable coat of coimtenance, together with their 


wander!^ and predatory habits, and peculiar language, 
BufBcien% attest their origin. They dcHve their osten¬ 
sible means of livelihood from the mending of pots and 
pans, the numufacture of hom spoons, called euUiei, 
and of baskets and besoms, and tbe sale of coarse 
articles of cvibenwarc. They are great adepts in 
bunting, shooting, and fishing, and arc not particularly 
scrupulous cither as to time and place, or the means 
they employ in following their sport, ’ Many of them 
cultivate music with success, and in days not long 
gone by, the favourite fiddler or piper of the district 
j was often to be found in the gipsy village. They are 
notorious for their pilfering and plundering habits 
everywhere except at home, where they generally 
contrive to maintain a tolerably decent reputation for 
honesty. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, states 
that in their visits to the vales of Ettrick and Yarrow 
they not only cleared the rivers aud haras of fish, but 
the farmers’ outhouses of poultry and eggs, and the 
lums (chimneys) of all the hams aud black puddings 
that hung there for the purpose of reisliag. It was 
also well known that they had no scruples in killing 
a iamb or a 'wether occasionally, but they always 
raanagid matters so dexterously, that no one could 
ever ascertain from whom these were taken. Old 
Will Phaup, a well-known character at tlie head of 
Ettrick, was accustomed to give them sbellcr for many 
years. They asked nothing but house-room aqd grass 
for their horses, and though they sometimes retnained 
for several days, he left every chest and press about 
the house open, with the certainty that nothing would 
be missing, for he said, “he aye kend fu’ weel that the 
tod (fox) would keep his ain hole clean.” 

The Yetholm gipsies, like all their tribe, have a 
strong tendency to vagrant habits; they are usually 
absent on excursions ten months in the year; they 
travel in different bands, and have rules among them- ! 
selves by which each tribe is confined to its own 
district. The slightest invasion of the precincts which 
have been assigned to another tribe, produces violent 
quarrels, in which there is often much blood shed. 
They usually travel with a train of asses and small 
carts, or tumblers, as they are called, in which tlrcy 
place tbe decrepit aud helpless, the aged and infant 
members of the family. At night they frequently find 
accommodation in barns and byres, and other outhouscs, 
aud when this cannot bo obtained they take the 
canvass covering from tlie cart, and squat below it, to 
use the words of a border magistrate, like a covey of > 
partridges in the snow. Although they are almost 

(1) “ A •tsi'wart ^inkier Wight wh he. 

And weel could mend e pot or pan,' 

' And deftly will could Ikrau a jf<e, 

And neatly wraare the wlUow wan. ' 

“ And sweetly wild srere Allan's strains, 

And many a jig and reel he blew, 

Wi’ merry lilts he charm’d theawalna, 

Wi' barbed spear the otter slew." 

Xag of Ms Beeimtter WinHnt. 

Our readers wlU remember tbe desprlptlon given in Ony Men- 
perlng of the “goodly stew compose4 of fowls, heros, partridge^, 
end moor game, boiled in a large mess with potatoes, onions, snd 
leeks," on which Meg Merrilies nigaled Dominie Sample. “ There's 
been many e moonlwht wmoh to oTthg e’ that trade theetther," said 
^eg; “the folk that ate to eat that dinner tbonght Uttle o' your 
pome laws." 
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SBtrenalljr a lawless race, neitlier fearing God.nor 
legarding man, yet they are not altogether destitute 
of a certain kind of honour peculiar to themariTea. 
They reckon it a disgrace to steal near their homes, 
or from tliose who befriend them, and they panctually 
discharge their pecuniary obligations. If confidence 
is placed in them they will not forfeit their promise, 
or betray trust. They are deeply grateful for favours 
bestowed on them, and will long remember a kindness 
done eitlier to themselves or to their relatives; but if 
thwarted in their plans, or checked in their depreda* 
lions, they are exceedingly vindictive, and are re¬ 
strained by no check either of fear or conscience from 
taking desperate vengeance upon those who offend 
them.* Tlie following graphic account of their habits 
and pursuits is given % Leyden in hU “ Scenes of 
Infancy.”— 

”Ou Yeta’s banks the vagrant gipsies place 
Their tnrf-built huts ; a sun-burnt, swarthy race! 
From Nubian realms their tawny line they bring, 
And their brown chieftain vaunts the name of king; 
With loitering steps from town to town they pass. 
Their lazy dames rock'd on the pannier'd ass ; 

From pilfer'd roots or nauseons carrion fed, 

By hedgerow greens they strew the leafy bed, 

White scarce the cloak of tawdry red conceals 
The fine-tum’d limbs, which every breeze reveals ; 
Their bright black eyes thro’silken lashes shine. 
Around their necks their raven tresses twine; 

But chilling damps and dews of night impair 
Its soft sleek gloss, and tan the bosom bare. 

Adroit the lines of palmistry to trace. 

Or read the damsel’s wishes in her face, 

Her hoarded silver store they charm away— 

A pleasing debt for promised wealth to pay. 

Their notions of religion are exceedingly Uinited 
and imperfect. Like most ignorant persons, says a 
writer in Blackwood,* they arc extremely superstitious, 
—carefully noticing tlie formation of the clouds, tlie 
flight of particular birds, and the smtghing of the 
winds, before attempting any enterprise. They have 
been known for several successive days to turn back 
with tlieir loaded carls, asses, and children, upon 
meeting with persons whom they considered of unlucky 
aspect, nor do they ever proceed upon their summer 
])cregrinations without some propitious omen of their 
fortunate return. They burn the clothes of the dead, 
not so mucli from any apprehension of infection being 
communicated by them, us the conviction Dial the 
very circumstance of wearing them would shorten the 
days of the living. They likewise carefully watch the 

(I) “Th* lUw «’you,lAlrd, that's* real gentlemanfbr •■smonsr 
hundred yaan, and nevyr hounda puir tolk off your grundss If they 
ware mod tykea, nsne o' our fulk wad stir your gear if ye hod na 
many capona os there's leaver on the tryetlng tree. But thsra'a 
Dunbog has warned the Red Rotten and John Young sff hie grunds, 
—hliek be hie eiet I he’i nsa gentleman, nor drsp’e bluld ofgan^- 
mon. wad grudge twa gangrel pnlr bodies the shelter o' s wsele 
honae, end the tfarlatlea by the road side for a bit cuddy, and the 
bits o' rotten birfc to boll their drop pnrlteh wi'. Woel tnere'e uns 
almne a',— but we'll see If the red cock craw not In bis boonia born 
yard oe morning before day dawning." 

“ Hush I Meg, huah I hush I thavs not salb talk." 

"What doea she mean t ” said Mannering to Sampson, In on under 
tone. 

‘ “ Rlre raising," answered the laconic Dominie. 

0«y Mmuuring, Chap. 111. m elan Chapt. Vtt and Flit. 

(I) Vol. I. p. 16. See also Btstleticsl Account of Scotland, Article 
Yatholm. 


corpse by flight and day till the time of intenneBt, nA 
conceive that “ the d^ tinkles at the lykewakes at 
those who felt in their deadtirav the agonies and 
terrors of remorse.” 

The reader 'will, doubtless, recolleet the piotnresqae 
description given in Guy Mannering, of the snpetk 
stitious ceremonies practised by Meg Merrilies besflie 
the dying smuggler, at the Kahn of Deimeleuhh. 
Kirk Yetbolm was the resideuoe both of Jean Gordon, 
the prototype of the character of Meg, and of hw 
granddaughter Madge, who, as SirWalter acknowledges, 
sat to him as the representative of her person. The 
latter is described by one who knew her veil, as "t 
remarkable personage of very commuidiug presence, 
and lofty stature, being nearly six feet high. She had 
a large aijuiline nose, and penetrating eyes even in 
her old age, busby hair that hung around Iter shoulders, 
from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw, a short ch»k 
of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff, nearly as long 
as herself. Jean was accounted the queen of the 
Yetholm clan, and liad great sway over her tribe. She 
was quite a Meg Merrilies, and possessed the savage 
virtue of fidelity in the same perfection.” Sir Walia 
Scott tells an excellent story respecting this heroine, 
which is strikingly illustrative both of tlie good and 
bad features of the gipsy character. Uavitig been 
often hospitably received at the farm-house of Loch> 
side,* near Yetholm, she had carefully abstained from 
committing any depredations on the farmer’s pro|Mirty. 
But her sons (nine in number) had not, it seems, the 
same delicacy, and stole a brood-sow from their kind 
entertainer. Jean was so much mortified at this uu- 
gi-atcful conduct, and so much ashamed of it, tliat ihe 
absented lierself from Lochside for several years. At 
length, in consequence of some temporary pecuniary 
necessity, tiie farmer was obliged to go to Newcastle, 
to get some money to pay his rent, lielurning through 
the mouutaiuB of Cheviot, he was benighted, and lost 
his way. A light, glimmering through the window of 
a large waste barn, which liad survived the farm-house 
to which it had once belonged, guided him to a place 
of shelter; and when he knocked at the door, it was 
opened by Jean Gordon. Her very remarkable figure, 
for she waa nearly six feet high, and her equally re¬ 
markable features and dress, rendered it impossible to 
mistake her for a moment, and to meet with such a 
character, in so solitary a place, and probably at no 
great distance from her clan, was a terrible surprise to j 
the poor man, whose rent (to lose which would have 
been ruin to him) was about his person. Jean set up 
a loud shout of joyful recognition—' £h sin! the win¬ 
some gudeman of Lochside 1 Light down, light down, 
for ye maunna gang farther the night, and a friend’s 
house Boe near.’ The farmer was obliged to dismount 
and accept of the gipsy’s offer of supper and a bed. 


(S) Iioehilde tower standi on a piece of pound, now a prain- 
•ula, but formerly an Island In Yetholm loeh, opIcturMue ehest 
of water. It wee the boronbil reiidenee ef the tef» of Mebtraer, 
a breneh, probably, of the Kere ef CesMbrd. the duesi house of Box- 
burich. This oneieot tower, nod the surmundliM soenM eus- 
pated to the author of Woveiley the ptoure ha draw* of AvtiiOi 
Coetle, in the Uouoitei}'. 
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There was plenty of meat in the bam, however it 
might be come by, and preparations were going on for 
a plentiful supper, which the farmer, to the great 
increase of his anxiety, observed was calculated for 
ten or twelve guests, of the same description no doubt 
with his landlady. Jean left him in no doubt on the 
subject. She brought up the story of the stolen sow, 
and noticed how much pain and vexation it had given 
her. Like other philosophers, she remarked that tlie 
world grows worse daily, and like other parents, that 
the bairns got out of her guiding, and neglected the 
old gipsy regulations, which commanded them to 
respect, in their depredations, the property of their 
benefactors. The end of all this was an inquiry 
what money the farmer had about him, and an urgent 
request that he would make her his purse-keeper, as 
the bairns, as she called her sons, would soon be home. 
The poor farmer made a virtue of necessity, told his 
story, and surrendered his gold to Jean's custody. 
She made him put a few shillings in his pocket, 
observing it would excite suspicion, should he be 
found travelling altogether penniless. This arrange¬ 
ment being made, the farmer lay down on a sort of 
thake-dotm, as the Scotch call it, upon some straw, but, 
as will easily be believed, slept not. About midnight 
the gang returned with various articles of plunder, aud 
talked over their exploits in language which made the 
farmer tremble. ■ They were not long in discovering 
their guest, and demanded of Jean, whom she had got 
theref—‘ E’en the winsome gudeman of Lochside, poor 
body,’ replied Jean; ‘he’s been at Newcastle, seeking 
for siller, to pay his rent, honest man, but deil be 
licket he’s been able to gather in, and sae he’s e’en 
gaun hame, wi a toom purse, and a sair heart.’—‘That 
may be, Jean,’ replied one of the banditti, ‘but we maun 
ripe his pouches a bit, and see if it be true or no.* Jean 
set up her throat in exclamations against this breach of 
hospitality, but without producing any change of their 
determination. The farmer soon heard their stifled 
whispers aud light steps by his bedside, and understood 
they were rummaging his clothes. When tiiey found the 
money which the providence of Jean Gordon had made 
him retain, they held a consultation, if they should take 
it or no; but the smallness of the booty, and the vehe¬ 
mence of Jean’s mmoustrances, determined them in 
the negative. They caroused, and wcut to rest. So 
soon as day dawned, Jeai^used her guest, produced 
his horse, which she had accommodated behind the 
haUan, aud guided him for some miles, till he was on 
the high-road to Lochside. She then restored his 
whole property, nor could his earnest entreaties 
prevail on her to accept so much as a single guinea. 

This adventure has evidently furnished a hint for 
the scene between Meg Merrilies and Bertram, in the 
ruined tower at Demdeuch. 

Jean Gordon’s sons appropriately terminated their 
pilfering career by “the waefu’ woodie.” According 
to tradition they were all condemned to die at Jed¬ 
burgh on the same day. It is said the jury were 
equally divided, but that a friend to justice, who had 
slept during the whole discussion, waked suddenly. 


and gave his vote for condemnation in the emphatic 
words, “ them Jean was present, and only 
said, “I^e Lord help the innocent in a day like this.’’ 
Poor Jeon herself was brutally ducked to death in 
the river Eden at Carlisle by the cowardly rabble of 
that town, as a penalty for her stubborn Jacobitism. 
She struggled stoutly with her murderers, and often 
got her head above water, and while she had voice left' 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, “ Charlie yeti 
Charlie yet r 

Jean was married to one of the Phas,' the gipsy 
royal family, and either her husband, or more pro¬ 
bably one of her sons, was murdered at one of their 
olau meetings by Bob Johnston, another gipsy, who 
instantly fled, and contrived, to elude the pursuit of 
justice for more than ten years. But it was easier to 
escape from the grasp of the law than, to elude gipsy 
vengeance. Jean Gmdon traced the murderer like a 
bloodhound, followed him to Holland, and from thence 
to Ireland, where she got him seized, and brought to 
Jcdbuigh. He was sentenced to be hanged on the 13th 
June, 1727. Before the sentence could be carried into 
execution, however, he contrived to break the jail, 
and once more made his escape. But his efforts to 
elude the long-breathed hatred of the avenger of 
blood were all in vain. He was retaken, and again 
lodged in jail, and at length, in August, 1728, Jean 
obtained a full reward for her toils, by enjoying the 
gratification of seeing the murderer hanged on the 
Gallow-hill. 

From the time of James V. down to the present day, 
the Faas have been the hereditaiy monarchs of the 
Scottish Gipsies, and a number of carious anecdotes 
have been preserved respecting the manner in which 
these vagabond potentates wielded their sceptre. The 
intrigue of one of these sovereigns, tlie celebrated 
Johnnie Faa, with the Countess of Cassilis, has been 
commemorated in a fine old ballad, entitled “The 
Gipsy Laddie.’’ According to popular tradition, the 
heroine of the story was Lady Jean Hamilton, a 
daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Bhuidington,' and 
wife of John, the sixth Earl of Cassilis. During the 
earl’s absence, either in England or on a foreign em¬ 
bassy, Johnnie Fan came to Cassilis castle, a massive 
old tower on the banks of the Boon, in Ayrshire, and 
by moans of his “glamourye” succeeded in per¬ 
suading the countess to elope with him. XTnludcily 
for the fugitives the earl returned shortly after their 
flight, and instantly collected bis vassals, and set out 
in pursuit. Having overtaken the gipsies on the 
borders of England, a battle ensued, in which, over¬ 
powered by numbers, Johnnie Faa and his followers 
were all killed or taken prisoners. The survivors 
were brought back to Cassilis, and there hanged upon 
“the Dule Tree,’’ a splendid and moat umbrageous 
plane, which still flourishes upon a mound in front of 
the castle-gate. The room, from the window of 

(I) TbU eelebnted lUteamui mi Freiid«nt of the Court of 
Senlon, end Secretory of State of Scotland He la lietter remem¬ 
bered, however, by the nickname of Tom o' the Cowgale, which 
he received from hb royal moiter Jomei VI., than by any other 
title. 
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whieli iho countess, by a ^Gnement of cruelty, was 
compelled to witness the dreadful scene, is still called 
"the Countess’s Boom." The unhappy lady was 
conGned for the rest of her life in a tower at the 
village of Maybole. During her imprisonment she 
is said to have completely coveted the walls of the 
mansion with tapestry. One of her daughters was 
- afterwards married to the celebrated Bishop Burnet, 
but the family has been continued by the progeny of 
the earl’s second wife. According to another version 
of the story,-'the hero of this adventure was not 
Johnnie Pan, who was king of the gipsies about the 
year 1590, but a Sir John Eaa of Dunbar, to whom 
the lady nras previously engaged, when her affections 
were shamefully violatei^ by her forced marriage with 
. the Earl of Cossilis. All are agreed, however, that 
the hapless lover, whether gallant knight or gipsy 
chief, was accompanied by a band of these desperate 
outcasts, and that the whole band perished excepting 
one,— * 

-the meanest of them all, 

Who lived to weep and sing their fall 

in the following strains 

The gypsies came to onr gnde lord’s yett, 

Aud 0, but they sang sweetly; 

They sang sae sweet, and boo very complete. 

That down came our fair lady. 

And she came tripping down the stair. 

And all her maids before her; 

As soon as they saw her weel fa’ured face 
They cuist the glamourye' ower her. 

“ 0 come with me," says Johnnie Faa, 

0 come with me, my dearie : 

For 1 vow and swear by the hill of my sword 
That your lord shall nae mair come near ye." 

Then she gied them the gude wheat bread. 

And they ga’e her the ginger; 

But she gied them a far better thing. 

The gowd ring aif her finger. 

" Gae tak fiae me this gay mantle. 

And bring to me a plaidie. 

For if kith and kin and a' h^ sworn 
I’d follow the gipsy laddie." 


And when our lord came harae at e’en. 

And speir'd for his fair lady. 

The tane she cried, and the other replied, 

*' She's away wi’ the gipsy laddie.” 

"Qae saddle to me the black black steed, 

Qae saddle and make him ready. 

Before that 1 either eat or sleep 
111 gae seek my fair lady. ” 

And we were fifteen weel-made men. 

Although we were na bonnie. 

And we were a’ put down for ane, 

A fair young wanton lady. 

In concluding our sketch of this vagrant race, it is 
gratifying to be enabled to state that efforts have at 
length b^ made, with a view to their instruction and 


civilization, which bid fair to be crowned with sudeess. 
According to the barbarous policy of former times, the 
gipsies were allowed to remain, from generation to 
generation, ignorant, demoralized, and degraded, with¬ 
out the slightest attempt being made to instruot or to 
reclaim them, although their crimes were all the while 
punished with unrelenting severity. Within tbese 
few years, however, under the influence of a wiser and 
more benevolent feeling, a different mode of dealing 
with them has been adopted. The practicability of re¬ 
claiming this hapless race has been fully demonstrated. 
The Eev. John Baird, minister of Yetholm, has long 
exerted himself in the most praiseworthy manner to 
improve the character and condition of his lawless 
parishioners, and he is now assisted in*lus benevolent 
labours by a society, which was formed for that pur]iose 
a few years ago, in Edinburgh. The plan followed is 
simply to keep the children at home during the 
excursions of their parents (who are absent usually 
about ten months out of the twelve), to give them a 
useful education, and afterwards to find situations 
for them os servants or apprentices. In this they 
have to some extent succeeded. They have now 
about forty children regularly at school, of whose 
conduct and progress the teacher reports favourably, 
and about thirty adults have been withdrawn from the 
vagabond life of their tribe, and are now in the fair 
way of becoming useful members of society. The 
reformation of a race so long beyond the pale of civili¬ 
zation must necessarily be a work of time, but the 
practicability of reclaiming them to the usages of 
civilized life has been demonstrated, and we trust the 
meritorious effort will not be relaxed till the gipsies 
have been elevated to their proper place among the 
ordinary population of the country. 


MAJOE EDWAEDES ON THE PUNJAB.* 

Major Edwardxs is already known to the English 
public as a valiant and facetious gentleman. A book 
of his writing will, therefore, be expected to be a 
graphic and sensible performance. Carlyle’s theory, 
that a man who can fight well will also write well, 
appears to have reason in it, and is not indifferently 
illustrated in the present volumes. Tliis " Year on 
the Punjab Frontier,” contains a good deal of interest¬ 
ing information, intermingled with much lively de¬ 
scription, entertaining anecdotes, sketches of notable 
individuals, incidents by flood and fire, hairbreadth 
’scapes, and perilous adventures. To write what is 
called a " review ” of it is nowise our present business 
or intention, inasmuch as we are persuaded that 
readers will prefer to see something of the work itself; 
portions of which we shall accordingly proceed to 
select for their edification and aftiusement, troubling 
them meanwhile with os little commentary as possible. 

By way of beginning, it may not be amiss to set 
forth the author’s reasons for publishing the work. In 


. ;l)Ai pecl«s of msglcsl muiion, which thoglpsitswsnlhnnnljr (2 ) •< a Yesr on the Punjab Frontier, in 1848.9." By MsJor 
BOUevoa toezereue. HerbertB.Bdwiideii C.B.,H.B.I.C.S. 2 vole. London: BMUey. 
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a atnuglitforwacd and anpretendiog preface, he aajs— tion of Lahore fa; the British troops, and t!>e appoint- 
" The book is simp!; vhat it professes to be—the meat of a “ British resident, having autborit; in the 
noord of a bos; ;ear, on an important fnwtior, in a Sikh connoils,” which the antbor deems needful to a 
oonati;, and at a crisis, which have excited the right understanding of the work, From this we learn 
national attention of Englkbmen. In writing it 1 have that the “British Residmtt,'* appointed b; l^d 
three objects in view} and 1 will put the most selfish Burdinge, to “ control and guide ” the Sikh chiefs, 
first, to save an; one else the trouble. 1. It is to pat after the establishment of a “ Council of Begenc;,” 
on record a victor; which I .m;self remember with was Sir Hear; Lawrence; and that one of the first 
more satisfaotiou than an; I helped to gain before affairs to which his attention was called, in his capa- 
Mooltaa—4he bloodless conquest of the wild valle; of cit; of President of the Council, was the “ Revenue 
Bunnoo. It was giwed neither fa; shot nor shell, but of Bunnoo.” The British ofileor whom the Resident 
simpl; b; balatuung two races and two creeds. For bad intended to associate with tlie Sikh commander 
faar of a Sikh arm;, two warlike and independent as colleague and adviser, was Lieutenant Nicholson; 
Mubommodan tribes levelled to the ground, at m; “ but,” sa;s Major Edwardes, “ as he could not be 
bidding, the fUhr hundred forts which constituted the spared from the duties on which he was engaged, 1 
strength of their oountiy; and for fear of those same was ultimate!; chosen to take liis place in the Bunnoo 
Mubommodan tribes, the same Sikh arm;, at m; expedition; an accident to which I am indebted for 
bidding, constructed a fortress for the Crown, which man; opportunities and lionoors which would have 
completed tlie subjugation of the valle;. ... 2. A fallen fur more hsppil; on m; friend.” This was in 
second object is, to give m; countr;men at home an the middle of Februar;, 1847. The object of the 
bsight into the actual life and labours of an Indian expedition was to induce the Bunnouckccs to pa; 
political officer. An indistinct notion prevails that revenue. The Major says he had hardly a mouth 
‘ a politioal ’ is a sort of person attached to Indian allowed liim to talk over an independent people, wlio 
armies, to embarrass all military operations, and do had resisted the Sikh supremacy for a quarter of a 
hia utmost to bring disgrace upon the British arms, century; and he tliinks it is not very surprising tluit 
Amongst other duties, political officers are generally he signally failed in the attempt. He says:— 
attaclied to military expeditious; to interpret the “ We entered Bunnoo on the 15th of March, and 
political views of Government in sending them; to be were burnt out of it by the sun on the 1st of May. Of 
the medium of all negotiations; and to assist the a lakh and tliree-quarters of rupees of revenue, due 
General with tlmir local knowledge, and local influence, from the valley, we had collected only half a lakh; and 
In a country so totally strange as India to the as to a peaceable settlement for the future (that is 
I soldiers of her Majesty’s army, and so very partially to say, an engagement on the part of the people to pay 
known as it can ever be, even to those of the Honour- anything annually of their own free will), we had fully 
able Comiiany’s service, the ])raclice is not only ascertained that it was hopeless.” It was not until 
advantageous, but necessary. ... 3. Lastly, I have a second visit that the author accomplished the objects 
been actuated by a desire to contribute my mite of mentioned in the preface. , 

local knowledge to the world’s common stock. . . In He does not consider, liowevor, that the expedition 
the present work, I subscribe something towards was quite fruitless, but that certain ends were 
I a knowledge of the countries trans-Indus. If it is gained by it which could not have been so readily 
^ not all that could be wished, an indulgent reader will gained otherwise. We must not stay with him to 
[ remember, tliat it was acquii-ed in little more than ‘ a enter into particulars concerning his proceedings, but, 
year on the Punjab frontierand that not a year of skipping a great deal of descriptive and other matter, 
dileltanle travelling, going where I listed to seek, and cast about for something which may be read with 
liogering where 1 found pleasant spots, with a mind interest in a detaohed sliaiw. The following, at page 
at ease, time at command, and nothing to do but fill 71 of the first volume, seems not inapplicable, and will 
note-books with reflections; but a year of intense introduce us to a strange state of society 
labour in great public duties, with never any certainty “ The Buniioocbees do not constitute the entire 
[ of life for four-and-twenty hours. Yet I find that population of Bunnoo, and the reader w-ould have a 
what I collected in a year, 1 have been six months very imperfect idea of its people and social state; if I 
nduoing into form—months I could ill spare from one omitted to mention three classes of men whoseinfluenee 
yeaPt rest. . . Within a few weeks of the publication materially affects the valley. These are the Ooluma, 

: of thfr ho ok , I shall be again on my way to the or religious characters; the Hindoos, and the Vizeeree 
* Fui^ frontier;’ but I cannot bid adieu to interlopers. 

withont t^ing all in it, nobles and commons, “ A well educated man will, in all probability, be 
gentle and simple, how gratefully I have felt, how religious; but an ignorant one is certain to be super- 
haflihafl remember, bow earnestly I will endeavour stitious. A more utterly ignorant and superstitions 
to deserve; the great kindness they have shown me. people than the Bunuoochees I never saw. The vilest 
May the past and present alike strengthen me for the jargon was to them pure Arabic from the blessed 
fatuiv.” Koran, the clumsiest imposture a miracle, and the 

Thro it an introductory chapter, presenting " a fattest fakeer a saint. The myriads of holy vagabonds, 
rapid review" of the events which 1^ to the occupa- who arethe spawn of the prophet, found in the Bunnoo* 
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ohcM an ea^ prey, and in their fertile fields a loxnrioas 
lifelihood. ‘ Where the carcass is, there are the 
n^lea gathered together.’ Ear and near from the 
ungrateful bills around, the Moollah and the K&zee, 
the Peer and the Synd, descended to the smiling Tale 
armed in a panoply of spectacles and owl-like looks, 
nriracttloas rosaries, in&liible amulets, a^ tables of 
descent from Muhommud. Each new ootffir, like St. 
Peter, held the keys of heaven; and the whole, like 
Irish beggars, were equally prepared to bless or curse 
I to all eternity him who gave or who withheld. These 
were ‘ air-drawn daggers,’ against which the Bunnoo- 
chee peasant had no defence. Eor him the whistle of 
tlie fur.thrown bullet, or the nearer sheen of his 
enemy’s ‘ shumsheer ’ had no terrors; blood was 
simply a red fluid; and to remove a neighbour’s head 
at the shoulder, as easy as cutting cucumbers. But 
to be cursed in Arabic, or anything that sounded like 
it; to be told that the blessed prophet had put a 
black mark against his soul, for not giving his best 
field to one of the Prophet’s own posterity ; to have 
the saliva of a disappointed saint left in anger on his 
door-post; or behold a llajee, who had gone three 
times to Mecca, deliberately sit down and enchant his 
camels with the itch, and his sheep with the rot; 
these were things which made the digger drop out of 
the band of the awe-stricken savage, his knees to 
knock together, his liver to turn to water, and his 
parched tongue to be scarce able to articulate a full 
and complete concession of the blasphemous demand. 
Even tlie weak kings of Cabul availed themselves of 
these fears, and long after they had ceased to draw 
secular revenue from Bunnoo, found no difficulty in 
quartering on any of the tuppehs the superfluous 
saints of Cabul. 

“ It is no wonder, iherefore, that when I came to 
register the lands, I found one-sixth of Bunnoo in the 
grasp of the Oolumd. Out of 278 forts registered in 
the richest parts of the valley, no less tlian 44 were, 
ill the spring of 1848, tlic immediate property of re¬ 
ligious characters. Indirectly, their pos«essions were 
far wider. Exempted from all tribute themselves, (for 
neither did the lay Mullick ever dare to take tithe 
for himself from the OolumA nor assess them for the 
Sikh invader,) these privileged classes soon grew rich, 
and began to put tlicir sayings nut to usury. The 
Bunuoochee landowners, notwitlistauding the natural 
fertility of their country, were poor. Every two or 
three years the Sikh army harried their fields, trod 
down their harvests, bnnit their houses, and inflicted 
injuries which it took the intervals of peace to repair; 
and in these intervals the Bunnoochee Mullick, too 
ignorant to estimate his own tithes, farmed them to a 
sharp Hindoo trader, and spent the produce in de¬ 
bauchery, indifferent if the Hindoo who had paid him 
fifty percent., exacted two hundred per cent, from the 
people. To meet all these demands, the landowner 
was too often obliged to borrow; and his neighbour, 
the Syud, so illiterate, that he could not read the 
Koran of his great ancestor, could at least plead utter 
ignorance that the sacred volume prohibits usury to 


good Muhommndans. He lent his money to the dis¬ 
tressed Bunnoochee, and took some land in mortage 
until the debt was paid. Whatever burdens that 
land was liable to in the community, whether tithe to 
the Mullick, or black mail to the Sikh, were defrayed 
by the unhappy landlord, while his holy creditor en¬ 
joyed the crops.” '' 

The Hindoos are the Jews of Cabul and the Pun¬ 
jab regions; the brokers and money-changers who 
make themselves generally uscfnl to such of the 
inhabitants as hare landed and cosh aflairs to manage; 
and with a Jew’s sagacity they usually contrive to 
turn most of the concerns committed to them, to a 
private and personal advantage. In Bunnoo, however, 
they appear to be peculiarly degraded, and are sub¬ 
jected to many restrictions and spoliations. A few of 
the Major’s sentences about them may be here 
inserted:— 

" Once when I was encamped in the Sooraunee 
tuppehs, two half-buried human bodies were discovered, 
whose wounds bore evidence to the violence of their 
death. 1 was afraid they were some of my own men, 
and instant inquiry was made in camp; when some 
Bunnoocliees came forward to explain that tliey were 
‘ only two Hindoos, who had gone out without a 
guard to collect some debts! ’ No Hindoo in Bunnoo 
was permitted to wear a turban, that being too sacred 
a symbol of Muhommudanism; and a small cotton skull¬ 
cap was all that they had to protect their brains from 
the keen Bunnoo sun. When they came into our 
camp they made a holiday of it, brought a turban in 
their pockets,' and put it on with childish delight when 
they got inside the lines. If any Hindoo wished to 
celebrate a marriage in his family, he went to his 
Mullick for a licence as regularly as an English gen¬ 
tleman to Doctors’ Commons, and had to hire the 
Mullick’s soldiers also to guard the procession, and 
fire a Jm de joie. Notwithstanding all these outward 
dangers and disflliilities, the Hindoo in his inmost 
soul might hold ‘ high carnival,’ for assuredly he was 
the moral victor over his Muhommudan masters. I 
do not remember a single chief in Bunnoo who could 
either read or write, and, what is much rarer among 
natives, very few indeed c§uld make a mental calcu¬ 
lation. Every chief, therefore, kept Hindoos about 
his person as general agents and secretaries. Bred 
up to love money from his cradle, the common Hindoo 
cuts his first tooth on a rupee, wears a gold mohur 
round his neck for an amulet, and has cowiy shells 
(the lowest denomination of his god) given iiim to play 
with on the floor. The multiplication-table, up to one 
hundred times one hundred, is his first lesson; and out 
of school he has two pice ^alf-penee) given to him to 
take to the bazaar and turn into an anna before he gets 
his dinner; thus educated, Hindoos, of all others, are 
the best adapted for middle-men, and the Bunnoochee 
Mullick found in them a useful but double-edged tool. 
They calcnlulcd the tithes doe to him from the tuppeh, 
and told him a false total much under the real one; 
they then offered to buy them from him and cheated 
him dreadfully; and lastly, they colleoted the tithes 
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bon the ptople wbtf «ere equallj ignorant, and took 
one hundred for fifty, backed by the soldiers of the 

a MuUick to whom they had giren fifty tar one 
lied. If the landowner was distressed, the Hin¬ 
doo competed with the Mnhomraudan priest for the 
honour of relieving him with a loan upon his land; 
and if the debt was afterwards lepudiated, he easily 
4d>tained justice by bribing his friend the Mullick.” 

Concerning the “Viseeree interiopers,” and how 
they became established in Bunnoo, we shall be able 
to quote nothing, though they are rather an interesting 
people. Neitlter can we follow the Mqor in lus 
account of his manifold and active efforts to organize 
the different interests of the population, and to esta¬ 
blish peaceful arrangements in the territoiy which he 
had to govern. That he had no easy work of it, an 
"exciting incident,” which shall be given next, will 
tend to show:— 

“After transacting euteierry (office} busmess for an 
hour or two, I was sitting with Swahn Khan, Yizeeree, 
and his interpreter, talking over Bunnoo affairs, when 
the cry arose that ‘Swords were going!’ Swahn 
Khan having no arms - (according to camp rules), 
bolted out of the tent; while his ‘ man Priday ’ began 
dancing about, wringing his hands, and ejaculating: 

‘ Oh 1 that 1 had now a sword! This is the evil of 
takiug away men’s proper tools 1’ Having, ever since 
the first attempt of this kind, kept a double-barrelled 
pistol on my table, I now cocked both barrels, and 
walked outside, for the row had grown quite deafening, 
and 1 thought tliere must be a dozen Ghazees at 
least; in which case one person inside a tent fourteen 
feet square would stand but a poor chance. Scarcely 
had I got out at one door, than tiie Ghazee' (for there 
proved to he only one) forced his way through the 
sentries and ciupratsees (official messengers), and 
entered my tent at the other door. Hearing the rush, 
1 turned round, and could see through the screens of 
the tent a Bunnoochee, with a naked*sword, plunging 
after me like a mad bull. (The outside door of an 
Indian tent turns up, and is supported on props 
during the day, as a kind of porcii, to keep off the 
sun. It is very low, and I knew that the Ghazee 
mxut stoop as he came out^o here I took my stand.) 
His turban was knocked off in stooping at the door, 
and wlien he stood up outside, he glared round for 
bis victim like a tiger wlA^ had missed his spring. 
Then his eyes met mine; and seeing no resource, I 
fired one ^rrcl into his breast. The shock nearly 
knocked him down, for there could not have been two 
feet between us. He staggered, but did not fall; and 
I was just thinking of firing the other barrel at . his 
bend, when a stream of soldiers and camp-followers, 
with ail kinds of weapons, rushed in and bore away 
the wretch some twenty yards towards a native’s tent, 
into which, hacked and chopped in every direction, he 
contrived to crawl; but was followed up, and was so 
mangled by the indignant mowd before my people 

(l) A GbuM ii ■ Mtt of Muhotninudan Craudao-un* who 
■* dnotat his li(h to Sgbtioc far tha Ihith, and ipilUng tha Mood of 
iofldsls."—.VoL I. jf, ISS. 


could interfere, that 1 wonder he survived a minute. 
He only lingered, however, till night, in spite of the 
remedies which the native doctor, by my orders, 
applied to him. The rage of the soldiery was beyond 
description, and 1 had great difficulty in pieventiug 
bis being carried off to be burnt alive. Even late in 
riie evenine a deputation came to say that it was 
apparmit tm Ghazee could not live out the night, and 
‘had he not better be hanged at once, while he had 
any life in himf’ I sud, ‘No; let him die; the 
example will be just as great, perhaps greater, if his 
body is exposed on the grilows afterwards.’ 

“ My tent, immediately after this startling occur¬ 
rence, was besi^d by the officers and soldiers some 
half naked, just as they had rushed from the fort 
works when they heard my pistol, and it was really 
quite sufficient compensation for the danger, to see 
the unfeigned anxiety of the men, and hear their loud 
greetings and congratulations. All discipline was lost 
in such a moment of strong feeling. Thirty swords 
at least, covered with blo^, were held out among 
the crowd, and as many voices shouted, ‘I hit the 
dog (hii way I’ ‘I cut him that!' And certainly they 
had not left much of him untouched, though they had 
been too much in each other’s way to deal very fatal 
blows. Then came all the officers and sirdars of the 
force, throwing down nuzzurs and whirling money 
round my head, os is their custom on occasions of 
triumph or deliverance, and the sun set before I 
could get rid of the assembly. The worst part of the 
whole business is, that the Ghazee slashed one of my 
syces (grooms) most severely before he entered my 
ten% and I am afraid he is anything but out of 
danger. Tiie poor fellow was cooking his dinner, and 
the cowardly rascal sliced liim with his tulw&r all 
down the back.” 

We are treating the Major’s book as a sort of 
quarry, wherein it is our business to hew stones. 
Here is one, rather queer-looking, which the reader 
may admire or not, as he finds himself inclined:— 

“ In the course of some other business, *Ursuia 
Khan, a fine young lad, sixteen years old, son of one 
of the Sooraunee Mullicks, came in to impart to me 
his own and his father’s uneasiness about past murders. 

" ‘ What,’ he asked, ‘is to be the lawP’ 

“ I asked him jokingly, ‘ What docs it sigidfy to a 
lad like you P How many men have you killed P’ 

“ He replied, modestly, ‘ Oh! I’ve only killed four, 
but father has killed eighty I’ 

“ One gets accustomed to this state of society, but 
in England what moiuters of crueliy would this father 
and son be considered^ Indeed, few people would 
like to be in tlie same room with them. Yet, aeteris 
paribus, in Bunnoo they are rather respectable 
men.” 

It will thus be seen that the standard of respecta- 
bility differs widely in diffisrent latitudes. Bunnoochee 
manners, again, are somewhat singular: the same 
Ursula Khan one day begged to be allowed to sit 
upon the carpet, and contemplate the Major’s coun¬ 
tenance, as he had fallen in love with him I The 
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Mqor, however, is obviously right in saying, “The 
only way to take these things is philosophiodly. It 
is of no use to get angry, where no offence is in- 
t««ied." It might seem a little more diffioolt to bear 
with Oriental notions of humanity, respecting which 
we have here a rather curious anecdote. One Ni- 
zemoodden (a spy) informed our author tha^— 

“ He saw one poor man, a beggar, kneaftng some 
flour that had been given him in charity. A Douree * 
drew his sword and cut his head off. The bystanders 
ask^ what he did that forP He replied, ‘Poor 
devil! life was a burden to him. With what difficulty 
he ^t that bread P” (“ The very principle,” says the 
Major, upon which gentlemen in England shoot 
their old pet dogs and horses, and some tribes of 
Indians eat their grey-headed fathers and mothers.”) 

One of the privations to a serious man attendant 
upon a camp Ufe in such a region as BuuObo, is the 
constrained neglect of religious services; yet it seems 
there are English officers who, even under such unfa¬ 
vourable circumstances, make a point of reading the 
I Church of England Liturgy on Sundays, wlmuever 
opportunity permits. Major Edwardes docs not profess 
to have adopted thi? practice, nor does he seem to 
liavo particularly thought of it, until once, in February 
1848, his friend Taylor wrote to him to inquire 
whether he observed the custom, and if not, whether 
he would be willing to do so, and thereby allow a 
certain Colonel Holmes (hitherto supposed by the 
Major to be a sort of nondescript in his religion) to 
participate in, the advantages of the ordinance. What 
is said about Holmes and his relations to Christianity 
is rather carious, and seems worthy of transcribing:— 

“If I knew tliat Colonel Holmes was a Chrbtian 
at all, I ccrtaiidy was not aware that he hod any 
feeling about Christian duties, or had been in the 
habit of attending divine service at the house of Major 
George Lawrence at Peshawer. I thought that General 
.Cortlandt and myself were the solitary members of 
our Church in that wild region; and if it never oc¬ 
curred to either him or me that it would be well to read 
together, I trust it was from no indifference to the 
sabbath itself. Indeed the suspension of the fort 
works upon that day, though a matter of necessity, 
and perhaps life and death, sufficiently proclaimed its 
sacred olmracter in our eyes to both Hindoos and 
Muhommudans. 

“And now that Taylor proposed to me to claim 
Holmes as a Ohriptian, and ask him to join our 
service, it startled me. 

“Colonel Holmra, or as he was commonly called by 
the Sikh soldiers, ‘John Hobnes, Sahib,’ was a half- 
caste who had served in the Company’s native army as a 
musician, but left it, and carried his knowledge of 
European drill across the Sutlej, to Lahore, where he 
speedily rose to be an officer, and was now the colonel 
of a regiment of regular infantry. He could talk 
Englisb, and did his military duty well. He also 
professed Christianity; but there was much excuse 
for any one not knowing this, as he lived like a Mu- 

(I) The iDavreoinhabit the vollef of Door, wntword of Bannoo. 


hommudan, probably, ‘as his father before himfor in 
a petition for pension presented to government after 
the colonel’s death, there were, if I rightly remem^ 
set down in the catalogue of his surviving family,'lM 
extraordinary items of ‘three mothen and two wives!’ 
This was quite consistent with the manners of the 
native soldiers among whom he lived, and lyas ob¬ 
noxious to neither Muhommudan or Hindoo, soloi^aw 
he passed for one or tlie other, or was known by both 
not to be a Christian. But if we claimed him as a 
Christian, it would not fail to incur scandal, as the 
general principles and ordinances of Christianity are 
well known to oil Asiatics, and with reference especi¬ 
ally to marriage, are gladly supposed by them to be 
very indifferently observed. 

“ Such at least was my feeling on the point-j and I 
attempted to bring Taylor to the same opinion. But 
he was too good to be ashamed of anybody; and 
though much better aware of Holmes’s character than 
I was, and how little likely he was to reflect credit 
upon ut, he still thouglil we might reflect some good 
on Mm. ‘What chatice,’ he said, ‘is there of his 
becoming better, if you exclude him from your con- 
gregation? and bow can we tell at what moment 
the hearing of the truth may take effect upon him f ’ 
So that it was for the pure sake of doing religions 
good that Taylor battled; and I was so struck with 
the charity and generosity of the motive that I gave 
way; we had prayers in my tent, and Taylor was 
I happy.” 

From Colonel Holmes and the catholic-minded 
Major Taylor, let us turn to another notability who 
appears in these piigcs—Shah Niwaz Khan, not 
quite unknown by name to Europeans, and whose 
fortunes furnish us with an instance of the singular 
vicissitudes to which the lives of persons of distinction 
in the East are liable. It may not be amiss to state 
tliat this young chieftain was natural heir to the sove¬ 
reignty of the province or country called T&k, but 
had been deprived of his territories by Sikh aggression. 

“By one of those singular accidents,” says the 
Major, “ which give interest to a stirring life, I, who 
was to have charge of the Upper Derajat, met this 
young exiled chief, in the winter of 1846, in the hills 
of Jummoo, upwards of three hundred miles from 
Tffir.... One morning, my moonshee introduced two 
Putlians, who, he said, were in distress. They were 
dressed in the commonest white clotliing, and had an 
air of misery mingled with ‘ashamed to beg.’ They 
talked of places I had never heard of, across the Indus, 
and of events of which I was ignorant; but 1 gathered 
that they bad seen better days, and, without attending 
much to the story, gave them ten rupees between them. 
They took the money gratefully, and departed; and I 
saw them no more, till February of the following year, 
when I was ordered to proceed in charge of the first 
expedition to Bunnoo. 

“ Again my two Puthfin petitioners appeared, and 
asked to be allowed to go with me, as their native 
country was also across the Indus, and they would 
fain visit their homes again, if they might do so under 
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my protection. Moreover, their wives and families 
luid taken refuge in Bonuoo, and perhaps they might 
be of service to me. 1 oousented, and we dl left 
Lahore together. On the march, 1 naturally busied 
myself with seeking information about the eountries 
we were gcnng to; and, during the heat of the day, 
eollected a knot of natives round me, in the shade of 
a tree, and deliberately picked their brains. It was 
in one of thrae conversations .that our talk brought us 
to TAk, ud, with my finger on the map, 1 asked who 
knew anything about that country f One of the two 
Putbins modestly lifted up his head and said; ‘My 
fathw was once king of it! ’ It was indeed Shah 
Niwas Ehui, Khuttykheyl, the son of that Ailadad 
fo}m whom the Sikhs had taken T&k; and grandson 
of that Burwur who had brought streams from the 
mountains to fertilize it, and turn its desert plain into 
a nobly cultivated land. • 

’**As his tale unfolded, 1 thought of my miserable 
ten rupees at Jummoo, and felt deeply grieved at 
having given such paltry relief to such great misfor¬ 
tunes. On inquiry, 1 found he had had no food for 
two days, after selling his arms and a few remaining 
ornaments; so 1 ordered him five hundred rupees out 
of the treasury, and sent him ou rgoicing to Buunoo, 
to see his eziled family, and bring me tidings from the 
valley.” 

After reading the above, the reader will probably be 
gratified to learn that Shah Kiwaz Khan was subse¬ 
quently re-established in his possessions. It became 
by-and-by a question. What was to be done with Tak? 
and the question was ultimately settled thus:— 

" I was then, and am still, of opinion that a people 
is almost always more justly ruled and better off 
under the British Government, than under their own 
native chiefs; but 1 was equally of opinion, from my 
own personal observation, that a Muhommudan tribe 
is infinitely happier under its own Khan, even if he be 
below par, than under a bigoted Sikh official. For this 
reason, now that TAk was no longer to be a jag^er, but 
to be governed by a Sikh Kardar, I unhesitatingly 
begged the Ecsideutto give the charge to Shah Niwaz. 
He would, it is true, no longer be an independent 
prince like bis father, and lie would have to collect 
revenue for the Sikhs instead of for himself; but it 
would make him well off in worldly circumstances, it 
would restore him to his lipmo and country, and it 
would plane over the people a grnndzon of that Surwur 
Khan, whose memory was so dear to them, and whose 
lews they were always regretting .... 

"The proposal pleased Sir Henry Lawrence, who 
valued power only for the good it enabled him to do; 
and though the measure was vehemently opposed by 
tiie Sikh Gbaivoellor, who prophesied a rebellion, and 
discountemuiced even by the timid Tej Sing, who went 
so Hr as to shake his head in open council, })oor Shah 
Kiwaz Khan, who yesterday had no clothes, received 
a dress of honour (not much moth-eaten), aird was de¬ 
spatched with a bounding and grateful heart, to admi¬ 
nister the govemmmit of his native country.” 

Here we must pass from the first volume which u 


devoted to the Punjab eoratries k a state of peace, and 
go over to the second, which deals with the same 
oountriez in a state of war. To tell the whole stoiy 
of revolution, devastation, and the final establishment 
of order and British domination on the Punjab, is of 
course impossible for us here: readers desiring to be 
sufficiently informed on these matters must oonsult the 
Major’s hflok for themselves; the utmost we can do is 
to draw here and there a passage~odd specimen bricks, 
as it were, which may show the nature of the building 
material, but can give no conception of the arohileo- 
tural design. The first thing of the sort that comes 
to hand, is the following legend of a holy man of 
Mooltan, which seems to be piously acoi^ited in 
that city;— 

"Mooltan is surrounded by groves of date-trees, 
and the most beautiful gardens, which are doubly 
pleasing ft> the eye, as both adorning its appearance, 
and bearing witness to its wealth. The mangoes pro¬ 
duced in these gardens are, perhaps, the most delicious 
in India, except those of MazagAon at Bombay. 
Oranges, pomegranates, and peaclies, are likewise pro¬ 
duced in profusion, and better than in Hindostan. 

“Mooltan probably owes these fruits to a sun ever 
burning above, and canals ever flowing below. Its 
heat is immortalized by some malicious visitor in 
a miserable couplet which no translation can spoil: 

‘ Churehyards, beggars, dust, and beat. 

Are the four best things at Mooltan you’ll meet.’ 

’’ The churchyards, beggars, and dust are not to be 
denied by the most patriotic Moollanee; but are ex¬ 
plained away into evidences of sanctity, wealth, and 
traffic. The heat, which is equally incontestable, is 
thus accounted for. Once upon a time, there lived 
at Mooltan a holy man, called Peer Sliumsh. His 
thoughts were in heaven, so he kept no kitchen; but 
when he happened to be hungry, he, in all simplicity, 
begged a dinner. One day be was seized with hunger 
in the city, very near a butcher’s; so he begged, and 
received a chop; for the butcher was a good Muhom- 
mudan. Peer Shuinsh went on to a cook-shop, and 
laying bis chop on the girdle, said in an absent way; 

’ Cook that for the love of Muhommud!' Tlie cook 
was a bad man, and did not care a sheep’s tail for 
Muhommud; so he just took the chop, and tlirew it 
into Sburash’s face! There is no doubt if the out¬ 
raged Siiumsh had prayed for the whole city of Mooltan 
to be swallowed up by an earthquake, it would have 
happened; but to bis everlasting honour, he did not. 
He mildly picked up the chop, and turning his eyes 
towards the sun, iinploied that luminary to supply 
what man denied. The sun, to the oonstematiem of 
all Mooltan, descended three degrees, and cooked the 
chop of Peer Shuinsh to a turn; ofteil which, as an 
everlasting punishment to the city, the sun never went 
back; but continues to the present day, a burning 
example to all young Muliommndans, three degrees 
nearer to Mooltim than to any other city in Asia I 

"But the reader must not suppose that Peer 
Shumsh has sooilt the climate.” 
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Wliile we are in tbe neighbourhood of Moolten, let 
us take a glance at Dewan Sawun Mull, " a man of 
mind,” whom Runjeet Sing appointed to- the gorern- 
-ment of the promce in 1821, and who ruled there 
until his death in 1844. We are informed that daring 
these twenty-three yeaie, Sawun Mull, by bis great 
executive abilities, raised Mooltan to a higher state of 
prosperity than it had ever before attained ; and while 
giving satisfaction to his government by regular re¬ 
mittances of revenue, he contrived to accumnlate a 
handsome fortune for himself. The worthy Dewan 
was not without his failings, as will presently appear, 
and it seems he had some great advantages which 
former governors had not; but still it is Major £d- 
wardCs’s opinion that he was really a great governor, 
and as native governors go, a very good one. News¬ 
paper readers may remember that he was the fatlier of 
the famous, but feeble, Muolraj, who raised tbe insur¬ 
rection in Mooltan. 

“ From all that I ever saw of Ids country, or heard 
of his acts, he more closely approximated to the rulers 
of British India than auy of his countrymen. For 
instance, it was the distinctive character of his go¬ 
vernment to protect the poor. If there is any class 
in India who can complain of British rule, it is the 
native aristocracy, to whom immunity from law is the 
breath of life. Consequently, under us, they fade 
away and disappear. Like wasps, they die when they 
have lost their sting. It is pleasant, doubtless, to 
sec their hoards dilTused; a village rises where a 
palace falls; aud inanllcs of klibn khaub and shawl 
cut up into jackets for the poor. But it would be 
better if we could keep both classes in the order and 
law of nature. Perhaps we shall educate and rear in 
time a rank of Indians that can be ricit without vice, 
powerful without oppression, aud capable of sliaring 
in their country’s government, yet of resisting bribes. 
1 have beard that, in the Isle of Wight, a race of 
cats, without tails, has been perpetuated by one who 
had been docked. Then why despair f 

“What in us is an imperfection, in Sawun Mull 
amounted to a vice. He could not tolerate a gentle¬ 
man. A low-bred man himself, he hated any one who 
had a grandfatlier. Bich merchants ho loved, and 
called around him, for they earned their money as he 
did himself; but inherited wealth he regarded as con¬ 
traband, a thing to be sensed as confiscated wherever 
found. Thus the same ftian who would lend money 
to a Jut to buy a plough, or dig a well, would keep a 
Multanee Puthiin out of his estate, and think he did 
God a service. Between the poor he did justice with 
great pains and impartiality; but a rich man, even if 
in tbe right, never got a verdict from Sawun Mull, 
without paying for it. 

“With ril this, he was respected by both rich and 
poor. One of the ablest natives 1 ever saw, told me 
' he served Sawun Mull for three years, aud sat before 
him in Durbar, where he transacted business every 
day during that period, yet never heard one foolish 
word come oat of his mouth.’ On reflection, he 
said: ‘ Yes. there was erne bad habit he had got his 


tongue into, and I itover eonld aooount for auch a 
wise man so forgetting his wisdom. If a soldier 
offended him, he would say at onee > lUie away his 
arms! strip off bis sword and shield, attd tors him 
out of the service !”* 

It was a hasty word of this sort wUeh ultimately 
cost him Ids life 

" lie had a good siddier, who wwted to leave him, 
and whom he did not want to lose^ so lie put him off, 
at first, by soft words aud promises; but, at kat, when 
the soldier demanded his pay and his disohaig^ he 
g^d up a law-suit against him, and threatened to put 
him in prison. The soldier remonstrated, and reite* 
rated bis demand. Sawun Mull got angry, and told 
his guards, as usual, to ‘ seize the rascal, and take 
away his sword and shield I’ The soldier called out 
to the guards to lay hands on him at their peril, but 
stand back, and he would give up his arms. He then 
pulled off his sword and shield, and snrrendered them. 
The guards asked if they should take him off to prison f 
' No,’ said the Dewan, Met him sit at the door, that 1 
may see him, and have a few last words, as I go out.’ 
They were his last, indeed! The soldier liad retained 
under his scarf a loaded pistol, and burning with in¬ 
dignation at the shame tliat had been pul on him, 
after years of faithful service, he resolved to revenge 
himself, if it cost his life; so he cocked bis pistol, 
under cover of the scarf over his breast and shoulders, 
and awaited the Dewan’s coming. At last, the 
Durbar broke up, aud Sawun Mull, with a smile of 
gratified malice, stopped before tbe arrested soldier, 
and commenced taunting him with tbe folly of his 
resistance. In the midst of the abuse, the soldier 
pulled the trigger, and the contents of his pistol were 
lodged in the Dewsn’s left breast, above tbe heart. 
The soldier w'ns, 1 believe, cut to pieces by the guard. 
His victim bore up for about ten days, and was ap¬ 
parently recovering, when the wound broke out again, 
and caused instant death.” 

Such was the end of the " great and wise Sawun 
Mull.” The reader will perceive there are queer 
doings sometimes going forward in the Punjab. There 
are, liowever, far more terrible things than this re¬ 
corded in 1 iiese volumes. Tliose who are fond of strong 
excitements may probably expect some glimpses of 
the hmwi fightiitg, in which tlie author is known to 
have been engaged; but, though the book affords 
some striking details and animated descriptions of the 
kind, tliey are much toq long, and, in other respects, 
too inconvenient, for extraction. Here, nevertheless, 
is a small “ predicament,” which may jmssibly amuse 
somebody:— • 

“ The battle of Kineyrec was, for a long while, one 
of enduranoe; that of Suddoosam, though it lasted 
from noon till sunset, was one of incessant action. 
In the former, it was my painful duty to keep still, 
and quiet my men; in tlie latter, I did nothing 
but ride np and down the line, encouraging the 
different divisions to advance from point to point; now 
driving skulkers out of a village or a omn-field; now 
reproving a standard-bearer for letting other oolouia 
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go a-head of him; now hurriedly thanhing Gortkndt 
for pointing his own guns; now dashing off to keep 
on Sheikh Emamoodeen. The equestrian vicissitudes 
I underwent that day are truly ludicrous to remember, 
thongh very serious matters at the moment. I com¬ 
menced the action on a big chestnut Arab, named ; 
but, sulky at being so long without his dmner, be 
refused to leap a canal, which had brought the artilleiy 
to a halt, and fell with me right in the middle. Nor 
with all my pulling and hauling could I get him out, 
antf was obliged to leave him till the fight was over. 
General Cortlandt then got me a bay horse from an 
officer in his artillery; but 1 had not gone two liundred 
;ards when over he came backwards, and bruised me 
dreadfully on the ground. A shot had grazed his nose. 
Eat Sodik Muhommud Khan, Badozje, who was my 
aide-de-camp all that day, nest pot me on a grey be¬ 
longing to one of bis own followers; and this beast 1 
had fairly ridden to a stand-still, when up came one of 
my »gee» (native grooms) with a grey Cabul horse of 
my own, called Punch. ‘What are you doing here V 
I asked, for 1 had mounted Lake on this horse in the 
morning. 'Lake, Sahib, has sent it with his com¬ 
pliments, as be hears you have lost Z4i, and he has 
borrowed another horse for himself!’ So I finished 
my day upon Punch; and, when the fight was over, 
1 thanked Lake for the timely thought. Lake burst 
out laughing, and said, ‘ I send the horse back F Never. 
That villain of a syce walked off with it, and left me 
without any horse at all!”’ 

Some days after the battle of Sooddoosam, there 
came a report that Dewan Moolraj was preparing to 
give battle again—Edwardes’s army being then within 
a short distance from Mooitau. In the hurry of pre¬ 
paration, a grave accident befell the Major—we have 
throughout called him Major, though ho was as yet 
only a Lieutenant, the account of which we must 
endeavour to find room for. He was in the act of 
writing to the Resident at Lahore, to urge the policy 
of immediately besi^ng the city of Mooltan, when 
he heard the unexpected news of the enemy’s advance. 
Tlie reader should note the nobly patient spirit mani¬ 
fested by the writer in regard to his misfortune, so 
gently, yet touchingly exhibited in the next pas¬ 
sage 

"1 was in the very act of writing, when a horseman 
rode in from the picket, andVbported that Moolraj’s 
army were crossing the bridge, and were coming on 
to give ns battle. Astounded, hut unable to disbelieve, 
I beat to arms, summoned the chief officers, ordered 
the line to be turned out at once, and was holding a 
hurried oonferenc#nvith 'Lake and Cortlandt in my 
tent, while all three of us were jumping into boots, 
or buckling on swords and pistols, when a second 
horseman from the picket entered. 1 had just loaded 
my pistols and went on cramming them into my belt 
while listening to the man’s report. The hammer of 
one got entangled, but, without looking to see what 
was the matter, I seized the barrel in my right band, 
and pulled the pistol into its place. A loud report, a 
short pang, and 1 had lost the use of my right hand 


for life! The ball hod passed through the palm, and 
lodged in the floor at my feet. But there was no 
time for regrets. 

" The line had turned out, and Lake rushed to the 
field to take iny duty and his own. Nobly he would 
have done both, but I must own it was a great relief 
to me to hear that as our line advanced the enemy 
retreated again behind the city walls, and proved to 
have been only a party of cavahy sent Out to recon¬ 
noitre our position. Had Moolraj given us battle 
that day, the result must have bran more doubtful 
than it had Over been before. All Lake’s attention 
and guidance was demanded by bis own undisciplined 
D&oodpotras. He had had no time to become 
acquainted with my men, or they with him; and the 
accident which had happened at such a critical 
moment to their customary leader would have been 
an omen of certain defeat to their superstitious minds. 
Even as it was, the oconrrence was unfortunate; for 
while it prevented me from being surrounded by my 
officers, as 1 was wont to be all day, and confined me 
like a prisoner to my bed, in Moolraj’s hall of audience 
it was a subject of loud rejoicing and congratulation. 
At first I was reported dead, and Moolraj made a 
present to the messenger who brought the news; 
burying me with the decent remark, that I was ' a 
stout youth, and it was a pity I should be cut off so 
young!’ On hearing that I had only lost my hand, 
he probably took the present back again, and thraslied 
the messenger. 

“ After this acmdent, 1 was twelve days without a 
doctor; at least a European one. The lutive doctor 
of General Cortlandt’s troops sewed up my hand 
with a packing needle, and thought he had done a fine 
thing; but the agony it caused me 1 never can for¬ 
get; for what with the laceration of the wound,'the 
tightness of the stitches, and the intense heat of the 
sun, inflammation ensued, the hand swelled, the 
stitches grew tighter, and the pain greater, till at last 
I would have thanked either Lake or Cortlandt, if, 
instead of nursing me, they had drawn a sword and 
chopped the limb clean off. One day, too, a sympa¬ 
thising friend in the Indian navy came in to see roe, 
and, intending to seat himself on my hed, sat down 
on my wounded hand which was stretched out on a 
pillow by my side, and then asked me, ‘ How I did ?’ 

“ At last Dr. Cole arrived from Lahore, cut the 
stitches, and relieved me of all pain in a moment; 
though it was many weeks before I could even put 
my hand in a sling; and, in spite of all that surgical 
skill could do, I shall never grasp a sword again. To 
a soldier, this is a great loss. On horseback, in 
subsequent engagements, I have felt quite defence¬ 
less ; and though it seldom falls to a commander's 
lot to be persomdly engaged, yet it may so happen at 
any time; and it is not pleasant to know to a 
certainty beforehand that you have no chance of 
escape.” 

The Major informs us in a note that the conse¬ 
quences of this accident were aggravated by the 
discovery that he was not entitled to the poor com- 
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pensation of a pension, " from the wound not having 
been received in actionhowever, the Directors of 
the East India Gompanj were good enough to honour 
him with '* a special grant of one hundred pounds 
a-year, with reference to his eminent services.” The 
Major has no complaint about the inadequacy of this, 
though some perhaps will think it rather a shabby 
bounty, considering the nature of the loss. Por his 
own purt, he only regrets that the left hand is not 
better educated, so as to leave a man prepared for 
accidents. He writes, playfully, in another place; 
" By the bye, why are we not all taught as children 
to use both hands alike P Nature gives us two hands, 
and fashion takes one away again. In civilized 
countries, the whole population are educated cripples. 
Wo laugh at the Chinese for robbing women of their 
feet, and forget that we ourselves cut off the arms of 
our children as soon as they can hold a spoon.” 

From what follows, the reader will be able to ap- 
predate the kind of handling to which the wounded 
in these irregular armies are liable to bo subjected, 
and the strange notions of surgery that prevail alike 
among the native practitioners and their victims:— 

“ In waiting so long for Dr. Cole’s arrival, I was 
only sharing the fortunes of my men. To the wounded 
of Kineyree were now added the wounded of Sood- 
doosdm; and it was a dreadful sight to see them 
pdliating mortal wounds with herbs and simples, or 
aggravating them with the prescriptions of their 
ignorant Hukeems. Some instances of their treatment 
will scarcely be believed, but were gravely persisted 
in, in the face of oil remonstrance. If a man’s arm 
was carried off at the elbow, he was mado by his 
‘ medical adviser’ to plunge the stump into a caldron 
of hot oil, sali^ and blue stone; whereby the flesh 
shrivelled up like the end of a leg of mutton. Even 
after Dr. Cole’s arrival it was very difficult to induce 
the wounded to discard their own barbarous surgeons; 
for they would undergo any suffering rather than have 
a limb out off; and they had heard that English 
surgeons always amputated, and never attempted to 
heal a wounded limb. Dr. Cole tried very hard to 
persuade one man to hare hb leg off; but ho said, 

‘ That was a poor cure; there was a fletcher in 
Mooltan, who would splice hb leg with the bone of a 
goat as neat as could be.’ And sure enough the 
maker of bows and arrows was bribed to come out 
from Mooltan, and undertook the case with the ut¬ 
most confidence. Having killed a goat. Ire extracted 
the bone of its leg; then laid open the man’s thigh, cut 
out the broken bones, measured off au equal length of 
the goat’s, fitted it in, covered it up, uid bound all 
tightly round with wet sinews, as if he had been 
mending a splintered bow. The patient was dead 
forty-eight hours afterwards, but nobody blamed the 
joiner; all shook their heads, and said, ‘ Wonderful! 
There is no controlling a man’s destiny! ’ 

” Of all the wounded in my force, the one who 
caused me the liveliest sorrow was Gholam Surwur 
Khan, Klidghw&nee. This noble officer bad not the 
rare ability of hb friend. Foujdar Khan in either camp 


or council; but for grandeur of stature, personal 
strength, sl^ as a swordsman, and reckless bravery 
in the field, be had no equal aapsng thousands of 
brave men, and might well be called the Pride of the 
Border. Yet I have already recorded the close of hb 
active career as a soldier. When our guns at 
Sooddoosam were brought up by the canal, Moolraj’s 
infantry on the right were emboldened to come dut, 
and taunt our cavalry on the left. Surwur Khan 
called on hb fifty men to follow him, and leaping over 
the canal charged into the foremost body, and 0>ve 
them back upon their line. He was in the act of 
cutting down one of the last, when the foot soldier 
rabed his musket, and shot Surwur Khan through 
the right arm, breaking both bones, and rendering it 
useless for life. To thb case I particularly drew Dr. 
Cole’s attention, and he was of opinion that amputa¬ 
tion alone could save Surwur’s life; yet he positively 
refused to lose hb good sword arm, saying that with¬ 
out it he might as well be dead. ‘ There was a wise 
man at Oooh,’ he said,' who would mend hb arm 
with a goat’s bone, so that nobody could tell the 
difference;’ and he set out in a dying state. An 
iron constitution, and implicit faith, carried him 
through; and though the wound was still open when 
I saw him last, and the arm hanging uselessly by hb 
side, yet Surwur was quite well, and told me with a 
hearty laugh, that when I returned from England he 
would be quite able to wield his sword again. I 
need not add that in this case the sage of Ooch db- 
pensed with the experiment of the go&t’s bone; but 
doubtless he considers that he established his supe¬ 
riority over the European Doctor Saliib.” 

English soldiers are the right fellows to make the 
best of an unpleasant situation. Here is a snatcli of 
soldierly enjoyment in the midst of military dangers. 
In the camp before Mooltan, waiting to commence 
the siege, there were gathered, partly by accident, as 
many as half a dozen Britbh officers, with one or two 
members of the navy, who had been sent with 
steamers to run up and down the Chenab; and thus, 
says Edwardes, “ wo had a delightful United Service 
Club; containing members of the army and navy, and 
a military surgeon.” We give hb description of a 
rather jolly evening;— 

“ For some time, ‘ Adam’s ale ’ was the most 
generous potatiou we had whereiu to drink each 
other’s healths; but gradually the immortal Bass, and 
even such sophistications as Chateaux Murgeaux and 
Lafitte found their way into the wilderness of war, 
and verified the saying that E^lbhmen will take 
England with them all over the%orld. One day I 
remember great mirth was excited by the arrival of a 
boat full of military stores, from the bottom of which, 
out of cannon-balb and gunpowder, came four and 
twenty dozens of soda-water, and (of all things in the 
world!) a ‘prime Stilton cheese,’ which Sir Frederick 
Currie had rightly conjectured would be acceptable 
uuder the walls of Mooltan. My wound did not pre¬ 
vent me from joining the merry party which assembled 
at HimiBr every evening under the ihumydnuh (awning) 
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ia boat of mjtent; for the members of the dub used 
to owijr me out of mj bed, end set me down dose to 
the table where I could hear all the jokes, end coH' 
tribute Di; own uttle share. At Mooltan the nights 
were always cool after tlte hott^t day, and it was 
Buch a luxury to breatlie the refreabing night air, and 
look up at the mild moon and star^ instead of a 
flaming sun, that it was geueially roiduight before we 
were tired of calliug on Ute doctor to sing * Annie 
Laurie,' or the ‘ Treasures of the Deep.” Happy 
ni(^ indeed were those, though spent after days of j 
dai9w and anxious thought, in the midst of a bar-; 
bariaii camp, and within three miles of a powerful | 
and blood-thirsty enemy.” 

One of these dinner parties was attended with a ! 
disaster which threatemd to be extremely serious; 
the camp belig stUl before Mooltui, and the contem¬ 
plated siege on the point of being commeuced i— ' 

“ On the evening of the 17th of August, every 
member of the party which sat down to mess in our; 
camp was seized with violent sickness during dinner. 
One by one we rose and left the table, and when we 
called for the doctor, found he too was sick, and 
could not assist any of us. Now tliat it is all over, 1 
cannot help laughing at the scene, tliougli it was 
eerious enough at the time. There we were—Lake, 
Lumsden, Cortlaudt, young Hugo James, Cole, and 
myself—all sitting outside our tents in the bright 
eool moonlight, with servants pressing our foreheads, 
and every one of our heads in a basin, groaning like 
passengers in a steamer. In vain every one shouted, 

‘ Cole 1 Cole! come hci-e!’—a voicii no longer to be 
recognised for the merry doctor’s replied at oouviilsive 
intervals: ‘It’s no use your calling—my dear— 
follows—yon’re all poisoned, and—I’m poisoned my¬ 
self—and, 0 dear! I am sure I shall die! ” 

“ So convinced was Cole that he should never get 
over it that he bequeathed liis rifle to Lumsden, who 
was, between his own fils, supporting the doctor. 

‘ Take it, niy dear boy—it’s the two-ounoe, and— 
will reach—O my guoduess!’ In tlie midst of all 
our sufferings (which for the time thev lasted were 
really severe), the unseasonable sound of suppressed 
laugiiter reached my ears, and listening fur a moment 
1 heard three voices uiahing extremely merry over the 
sad condition of * the Feringhees.’ My suspicions were 
naturally aroused by a tone and Imiguage so strange in 
the midst of my own people, and advancing to the 
spot I found a barber, a water-carrier, and a scullion, 
collected round a fire, on which one of them was 
cooking his dinner. CaUing for a light, I sorutinised 
their faces, and n# knowing them, asked who they 
were. They had become serious now, and putting 
up their hands, nsplied; ‘We are my lord’s servants,’ 

* Why,’ I said, ‘ I never saw you before in my life,’ 
Severe! old servants stepped forward, and oxplaiued 
that these strengen had been entertained in the place 
fit other servants who were ill; an affair with which 
they had not thought it worth while to trouble me in 
su^ boBy tiqies. ‘ And where did th«y come from P’ 
At first nobody knew | but at last it appeared that 


they had all igtme ont of the city of Mooltua; and 
that for the last fortnight (during whieli we had all 
experieuoed similar attacks, though much milder,) our 
meals had beeu^cooked, aiid our water-jars filled,- by 
the assistance of these viBitors from the enemy’i 
camp. 

There were no meims of legally convicting them 
of a systematic conspiracy to poison us; but 1 did 
not hesitate to make the barber shave off the beards 
of the water-carrier and the scullion, aud the scullion 
and water-carrier shave the barber on the epot; after 
whiclt I hud them all soundly flogged and turned 
out of the camp, when they ran as hard as legs could 
carry tliem to Mooltan. 

“ We ail gt)t over the attack in a few hours—even 
our good frieud the doctor—and were never attacked 
again, so that we tliought we were not uncliaritable 
in the conclusion that our ei-devant domestics had 
been emissaries of Dewan Moolraj—that treacherous 
host who murdered bis two guests in the Eedguh— 
that dastardly enemy who bribed Shoojau Sing to 
poison bis general at Soornj Koond.” 

The Miyor has no mercy on *' poor Moolraj.” With 
the healthy instinct of an able and brave man, he 
hates to see ambition aud imbecility go together; 
and he has, very justly, no measure in his contempt 
for that spurious compassion which would sanctify 
the misfortunes of a villain. In his belief, ‘‘ Moolraj 
is not the leas a murderer because he was one on a 
large sc.'ile; because he murdered with an army 
instead of a kitchen knife,” and with a robust indig- 
uatioii, he denounces him as the “ assassin of his 
invited gueats—a traitor, who dethrones the dynasty 
under which his family rose from insignificance to 
honour—a rebel, who, striking for hia own inde¬ 
pendence, has riveted the ciiuins of his country,” 

Here, for the present, must our desultory roamings 
through these volnmes tenninate. Should it be 
possible to arrange matters so as to enable ns to return 
to them in another number, readers may be assured 
that we shall not neglect the opportunity. The book 
ia one of excellent substance and excoutiem in its kind. 
Frank and decisive in his opinions, sensible and serious 
at bottom, but continually flashing over with wit and 
geniality, the Major sliows himself alike in soldiership 
and authorship as a man of true English mettle—one 
of those ‘‘good yeomen wiiose limbs were made in 
England,” and who is manifestly a credit to his coiiutry. 
Headers who can afford it will do well to obtain these 
volumes, and peruse them carefully in connexion with 
the maps and plans provided to elucidate them i the 
time so spent will not be misemployed, as we are per¬ 
suaded uo one but a blockhead can read the book 
without having his stock of information considerably 
enlarged; his manly attributes stirred and burnislted 
up, aud bis fancy playfully and pleasantly entertained. 
The author is as wise, too, as he is lively. There 
are remarks and aphorisms scattered Ihrotighout the 
volumes, of admirable pith and pertinence. For 
instance, this, which persons in perplexity might 
ponder with advantage:—‘‘He who has to act upon 
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kii own responsibility, is a slave if be does not act also 
npon his own judgment.” And again —“ No man can 
stand firm with a quicksand underneath him.” Very 
beautiful, too, is this passing allusion to his rude 
Afghan troopsWild, barbarous, indifferent to 
human life, they were yet free, simple as children, 
brave, faithful to their master, sincere towards their 
God. The crowded city has its virture, but so ba<i 
the desert and the mountain; and he who walks the 
world aright will find something good wherever he 
finds man; and nothing barren from Ban to Beer- 
sheba.” Altogether, this is a highly enjoyable and 
instructive book; not without its faults, of course, 
but they are so trifiing, it is worth nobody’s while 
to mention them. We shall, perhaps, return to it on 
another occasion. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO'. MORE.* 

UB£LLXrS A MAKGAUETA HOKE, QUINnEOm ANNOS 
NATA, CHEIEEIJK IKCEPITS. 

*' Nulla dies sine iinca.” 


.... SoE my fate is settled. Who knoweth at 
sunrise what will chance before sunset!? No; the 
Greeks and Romans niighte speake of chance and of 
fate, but we must not. Ruth’s Aap was to light oii 
y‘ field of Boaz: but what she thought casual, y‘ Lord 
had contrived. 

Firste, he gives me y* marmot.* Then, the marmot 
dies. Then, I, having kept y* creature soe long, and 
being naturallie tender, must oty a little over it. Tlieu 
Will must come in and find me drying mine eyes. 
Then he must, most unrcasonablic, suppose that I c* 
not have loved the poor animal for its owne sake soe 
much as for his; and, thereupon, falle a love-making 
in such downrighte eameste, that I, being alreadie 
somewhat upset, and knowing ’twouldc please father 
. . . . and hating to be perverse, . . . and 
thinking much better of Will since he hath stud- 
died soe hard, and given soe largelic to y* poor, 
and left off broaching his hcteroclite opinions. ... 1 
say, 1 supposed it must be soe, some time or another, 
soe ’twos noe use hanging back for ever and ever, soe 
now therels an end, and 1 pray God give ns a quiet 
life. 

Noe one w* suppose me reckoning on a quiet life 
if they knew how i’vc cried alle this forenoon, ever 
since 1 got quit of Will, by father’s carrying him off 
to Westminster, lie’ll tell father, I know, as they 
gM along in the barge, or else coini^ back, which | 
will be soone now, tlmugh I’ve ta’en no heed of the 
hour. I wish ’twere cold weather, and that 1 had a 
sore throat or stiff neck, or somewhat that might 
ressonahtie send me a-bed, and keep me there till to-1 
morrow morning. But I’m quite well, and ’tis the 

(1) CoDtiaued from p. 282. 
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dog-days, and cook is thumping the rolling-pia the 
dresser, and dinner is being served, and l^re qomes 
father. 


Father hath had some words «dth tbs Cardinall. 
’Twas toucliing the draught of some fbrayn treaty 
which y' Cardinall offered for his criticism, or r^her, 
for his commendation, which father o’* not give.' This 
nettled his Grace, who exclaimed,—“By the moss, 
thou art the veriest fool of all the council.” Fathe;r, 
smiling, rejoined, “God be thanked, the King OK 
master hath hut one fool therein.” 

The Cardinal may rage, but he can’t rob him of tbs 
royal favour. The King was here yesterday, and 
walked for an hour or soe about the garden, with bis 
arm round father’s neck. Will coulde not help felici¬ 
tating father upon it afterwards; to which father 
made answer, “1 thank God 1 find his Grace my very 
good lord indeed, and I believe he doth as singulariy 
favour me as any subject within tliis realm. Howbei^ 
son Roper, I may tell thee between ourselves, I feel 
110 cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would 
will him a castle iu France, it shoulde not fail to fly 
ofl-.” 

—Father is graver than he used to be. No wonder. 
He hath much on his mind; the calls on his time and 
thoughts are beyond belief: but God is very good to 
him. His favour at home and abroad is immense; lie 
hath good health, soe have we alle; and his family are 
established to his mind and settled alle about him, 
still under y‘ same fostering roof. Considering that 
I am the most ordiiiarie of his daughters, ’tis singular 
1 s* have secured the best husband. Baisy lives 
peaccablie with Rupeii; Allington, and is as indifferent, 
me seenietli, to liini us to alle y" world beside. Ue, 
on his part, loves her and theire children with devotion, 
and woulde pass half his lime iu y* uurserie. Banceyv 
always had a hot temper, and now and then plagues 
Bess: but she lets noe one know it but me. Some¬ 
times she comes into my chamber and cries a little, 
but the next kind word brightens her up, and I verilie 
believe her pleasures far exceed her payns. Giles 
Heron lost her through his own fault, and might have 
regained her good opinion after all, had he taken 
half the pains for her sake he now takes for her 
younger sister; 1 cannot think how Cecy can favour 
him; yet I suspect he will win her, sooner or later. 
As to mine own deare Will, ’tis the kindest, purest 
nature, the finest soul, the ... . and yet how 1 was 
seuselesse enow once to undervalue him. 

Yes, 1 am a happy wife; a happy daughter; a happy 
mother. When my little Bill streaked dear father’s 
faoB just now, and murmured “pretty!” he burst out 
a-laughing, and cried,— 

“ You are like the young Cyrus, who exclaimed,— 
'Oh! mother, how pretty is my grandfather?* And 
yet, according to Xenophon, the old geutleman was 
800 rouged and made up, as that none but a. child 
woulde have admired him I” 

“That’s not the case,” I observed, “witli Bill's 
grandfather.” 
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"He’s 8 More all over,” says iatfaer, fondly. 
’'Make a pun, Meg, if thou const, about Amor, Amore, 
or Amores. ’Twill onlie be the thousand and first on 
our name. Here, little knave, see these cherries; 
tell me who thou art, and thou shalt have one. 
'More! More!’ I knew it, sweet villain. Take them 
all." 

I oft sitt for an hour or more, watching Hans 
Holbein at his brush. He hath a rare gift of limning; 
and has, besides, the advantage of deare Erasmus his 
ifcommendation, for whom he hath alreddie painted 
our likenesses, but I think he has made us very ugly. 
His portraiture of my grandfather is marvellous; 
ne’erthelesse, I look in vayu for y* spirituailitie which 
,our Lucchese friend, Antonio Bonvisi, tells us is to 
■'he found in the productions of y* Italian schools. 

Holbein loves to paint with the lighte coming in 
upon his work from above. He says a lighte from 
above puts objects in theire proper lighte, and shews 
theire just proportions; a lighte from beneath re¬ 
verses alle y’ naturall shadows. Surelie, this hath 
some truth if wc spirituallize it ? 


Rupert’s cousin, Rosamond AUington, is our guest. 
She is as beautiful as .... not ns an angel, for she 
lacks the look of goodness, but very beautiful indeed. 
She cometh hither from Hever Castle, her account of 
y* affairs whereof I like not. Mistress Anne is not 
there at present; indeed, she is now always hanging 
about court, and followeth somewhat too literallie the 
Scripturall injunction to Solomon’s spouse—to forget 
her father’s house. The King likes well enow to be 
compared with Solomon, but Mistress Anne is not his 
spouse yet, nor ever will be, I hope. Elatteiy and 
Fronchified habitts have spoilt her, I trow. 

• Rosamond says there is not a good chamber in the 
castle; even y* ball-room, which is on y* upper floor 
of alle, being narrow and low. On a rainy day, long 
ago, she and Mistress Anne were playing at shuttlecock 
therein, when Rosamond’s foot tripped at some 
unnevennesse in y* floor, and Mistress Anne, with a 
laugh, cried out, “Mind you goe not down into y* 
dungeon’’—then pulled up a trap-door in the ball-room 
floor, by an iron ring, and made Rosamond look down 
into an unknown depth; alle in y*‘blacknesse of 
darkness. ’Tis an awfulle thing to have onlie a step 
from a ball-room to a dungeon. I’m glad we live in 
a modem house, we hare noc such fearsome sights 
hwe. 

Rosamond is sociable with alle, and mightilie taken 
with my husband, who, in his grave way, jests with 
her pleasantlie enough. Daisy, who seldom thinks 
anytfong worth giving an opinion on, said yestereven, 
when they were bantering eache other in Robin Hood’s 
Walk, •‘I’m glad, Meg, she fancies your husband 
insteade of mine." ’Twas a foolish speech, and had 
better hare beene left unsaid. What a pity that folks 
who say soe little shoulde say aught uniss. 1 hare 
noe jeiiousy in my composition. 


Father, hearing little Tom AUington hammering 
over y* 34th Psalm this morning,— 

“ Child,” says he, “ don’t say 0! as unemphatieallie 
as if ’twere E, I, or U. David is labouring to 
expresse a thoughtc too big for utterance... .* Oh,— 
taste and see that the Lord is good.’ Tiy it agayn. 
That’s better, my little man. Yet once more.” 

I’m glad Rosamond is going, 'iliat tiresome saying 
of Daisy’s rankles. A poisoned abaft wiU infect the 
soundest flesh. What a pity we ever use such. I 
never will. 


Yes, she’s gone, but Will is not happy. Oh God, 
that I should ever know this feeling 1 We can never 
be sore of ourselves; we can never be sure of one 
another; we can never be sure of any but Thee. For 
Thou art Love itself, without a shadowe of turning; 
and dost even condescend, in Thine exquisite tender- 
nesse, to call Thyself a jealous God ... for of whom 
are we jealous but of those whom we passionately love? 
And such is the love, not the sternnesse, wherewith 
Thou sayest unto our souls, “ Thou shalt not love any 
God but me! thou shalt not make to thyself anie 
earthiie idol! for I the Lord thy God am ... & jealous 
God,”—I cannot bear a rival on my throne, which is 
your heart. Love me first e, him next, even as much 
as you love yourself; and then 1 will bless y^ 
both. 

Fecisti nos, etc. 


Sancta mater, ora pro nobis, ora, ora. 

Alas! am I awake, or dreaming still f He begnnne 
to talk indistinctlie jn his sleep last night, and as 1 
cannot beare to heare people speak when they sleep 
but their heart waketh, I gently shooke him, and made 
him turn about; but not until that he iiad distinctlie 
exclaimed, “ Tu, Jesu, cs justicia men.” Thereon, a 
suddain light broke in on me, and I felt, I know not 
how to expresse what sense of relief, at the apprehen¬ 
sion that his disquietation was not for Rosamond, 
but on y* old count of justification by faith. Waking 
up, he says,—“ Oh, sweet Meg, I am soe unhappy,” 
and gives way to tears; but I try to relieve him. .But 
the matter is too hard for me; we cminot unravel it, 
soe he holds his peace, and sleeps, or affects to sleep, 
the wliile I pray to every saint in y* calendar. 

I am glad I did him injustice; which is a strange 
thing for a wife to say. 

How many, many tears have I shed! Poor, im¬ 
prudent Will! 

To think of his escape from y* Cardinall’s fangs, 
and yet that he will probablie repeat y* offence. This 
morning father and he had a long, and, I fear me, 
fruitless debalf in the garden; on returning from 
which, father took me aside and sayd,— 

“ Meg, 1 have borne a long time with thine husband; 
I have reasoned and argued with him, and still given 
him my poor, fatherly counsel; but 1 perceive none 
of alle thb can call him home agayn. And therefore, 
Meg, 1 will no longer dispute wi^ him.” ...Oh, 
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faUiorNor yet will I give liiin over; but I will 
set another way to work, and get me to God and pray 
for him.” 

And have not I done so alreadie ? 


I feare me they parted unfriendlie; I hcarde father 
say, “ Thus much I have a right to bind thee to, that 
thou indoctrinate not her in thine own heresies. Thou 
shalt not impcrill the salvation of my child.” 

Since this there has bcenc an irresistible gloom on 
our spiritts, a cloud between my husband’s soul and 
mine, without a woid spoken. I pray, but my prayers 
seem dead. 

.... Last night, after seeking unto this saint and 
lhat, mcthonght “why not npplie unto y“ fountain 
head? Maybe these holie spiritts may have limita¬ 
tions sett to y' power of thcirc intercessions—at anie 
rale, the ears of Mary-mother arc open to alle.” 

Soc I bcgannc, “ Eia mater, fous amoris.” ... 

Then, mcthoughte, “but I am onlie asking her 
to intercede—I’ll mount a step higher still.”... 

Then I turned to y" grcate Intercessor of alle. But 
mcthought, “ Still he intercedes with another, although 
the same. And his owne saying was, ‘ Tn that day ye 
sliall ask me nothing. "Whal soever yo shall ask in my 
nluic, he will give it you.’” Soc I did. 

II I fancy 1 fell asleep wdth y® tears on my cheek, 
j Will had not come up stairs, 'riieu came a hcavic, 

1 hcavic sleep, not such as giveth rest; and a dark, wild 
I dream. Mcthought I was tired of waiting for Will, 

: and became alarmed. The uigitt seemed a month long, 

I and at last i grew soc weary of it, tliat I arose, put 
on some clothing, and went in search of him whom 
I my soul lovcth. Soon 1 foundc him, sitting in a muse; 

: and said, “Will, dctire Will?” but he heardc me not; 

and, going up to touch him, I was amazed to be 
' broughtc short up or ever 1 reached liim, by somc- 
thiug invisible betwixt us, hard, and clcai'c, and coldc, 
... in short, a wall of ice! Soc it seemed, in my 
, strange dreamc. I pushed at it, but could not move 
I it; called to him, but coulde not make him hear: and 
all y® while my breath, I suppose, raised a vapour on 
the glassy substance, that grew thicker and thicker, 
soc as slowlic to hide him from me. 1 coulde discerne 
his head and shoulders, but not see down to his heart, 
'rheu 1 shut mine eyes in despair, and when 1 opened 
’em, he was hidden altogether. 

Then I prayed. I put my hot brow agaynst y' ice, 
and I kept a weeping hot tears, and y° ji'arm breath 
of prayer kept issuing from roy lips; and still I was 
persisting, when, or ever I knew how, y® ice bcgaime 
to melt! I felt it giving way! and, looking up, coulde 
in joyfulle surprize, just discerne the lineaments of a 
figure close at t’other side; y® face turned away, but 
yet in the gubc of listening. And, images being apt 
to seem magnified and distorted through vapours, 
mcthought ’twas altogether bigger than Will, yet 
himself, nothingthelcsse; and, y® barrier between us 
having sunk away to breast-height, I layd mine hand 
on’s shoulder, and he turned his head, smiling, though 
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' in silence; and . . . oh, heaven! 'twas not Will, 
but-. 

What coulde I doe, even in my dreame, but fall at 
his feet ? What coulde I doc, waking, but the same? 
’Twas grey of morn; I was feverish and unrefreshed, 
but I wanted noe more lying a-bed. Will had arisen 
and gone forthe; and I, us quicklie as I coulde 
make myself roadie, sped after him. 

1 know not what I expected, nor whnt I meant to 
say. Tlie moment I opened tlie door of his closctt, 
I stopt short. There ho stoode, in the centre of the 
chamber; his hand resting flat ou an open book, his 
head raised somewhat up, his eyes fixed on something 
or some one, as though in speaking communion with 
’em; his whole visage lightened up and glorifide with 
an unspcakeable c.alm and grandeur that seemed to 
transfigure him before me; and, when he hcarde my 
step, he turned about, and ’stcade of hist ing mo away, 
helde out his arms. . . . We parted without neede to 
utter a word. 


Events have followed too quick and thick for me to 
note ’em. Eirstc, father’s embassade to Cumbray, 
which I shoulde have grieved at move on our owne 
accounts, had it not broken off alle further collision 
with Will. Thoroughlie homesick, while abroad, poor 
father was; then, on his return, he noe soouer sett 
his foot a-land, than y* King summoned him to Wood- 
stock. ’’Twas a couple o’ nights after he left us, llial 
Will and I w'crc roused by Patteson’s shouting beneath 
our window, “Fire, fire, quoth Jeremiah!” and the 
house was a-firc, sure enow. Greatc part of y® men’s 
quarter, together with alle y° out-houses and barns, 
consumed without remcdic, and alle through y" caic- 
Icssnesse of John Holt. Ilowbcit, noe lives were 
lost, nor any one much hurl; and we thankfullie obeyed 
dcare father’s behest, soe soouc as we received y* 
same, that we wouldo get us to church, and there, 
upon our knees, rctuni humble and harty thanks to 
Almighty God for our late deliverance from a fearfullc 
death. Alsoe, at father’s desire, w'c made up to y® 
poor pcoiile ou our premises theire various losses, 
which he bade us doe, even if it left him without soc 
much as a spoon. 

But then came an cquallie uulookt for, and more 
appalling event: y' fall of my Lord Cardiuall, whereby 
my father was shortlie raised to y® highest pinnacle 
of professional greatuessc, being made Lord Chancellor, 
to y® content, in some sort, of Wolsey himself, who 
sayd he was y® onlie man fit to be his successor. 

The unheard-of splendour of his installation dazzled 
the vulgar; while the wisdom that marked y® admirable 
discharge of his daylie duties, w'on y® respect of alle 
thinking men, but sui'prizcd none who alreadie knew 
father. On y= day succeeding his being sworn in, 
Patteson marched hither and thither bearing a huge 
placard, inscribed, “ Partnership Dissolved; ” and 
apparelled himself in an old suit, on which he bad 
bestowed a coating of black paint, with weepers of 
white paper; assigning for’t that “ his brother was 
dead.” “For now,” quoth he, “that they’ve made 
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liim Lord Clianccllor, we shall ne’er see Sic Thomas 
more.” 

Now, although poor Cardinal was commoulie 
beldc to sliew much judgment in his decisions, ouing 
to y* naturall soundness of his understanding, yet, 
being uoe lawyer, abuses had multiplied during his 
cliancellorship, more especiallie in y' way of enormous 
fees and gratuities. Father, not content with shunning 
base lucre in liis proper person, will not let anic one 
under him, to his knowledge, touch a bribe; whereat 
Dancey, after his funny fashion, complains, saying,— 

" 'J’hc fingers of my Lord Cardinall’s veriest door¬ 
keepers were tipt with gold, but I, since I married 
your daughter, have got iioc pickings ; which in your 
case may be coiniiicnduble, but in mine is nothing 
profitable.” Father, laughing, makes answer,— 

“ Your ease is hard, sou Dancey, but I can oulie say 
fur your comfort, that, soc far as houcsiy tiiid justice 
are enneerned, if mine ownc futlicr, wlioni 1 rcycrencc 
dearly, stoode before me on y one baud, and the 
devil, whom 1 hate extremely, on y' other, yet, the 
cause of y® latter being just, I shouldc give the devil 
his due.” 

Giles Ifcron hath found this to his cost. IVcsuming 
ou his near connexion with my father, he refused an 
equitable accommodation of .-i suit, which, thereon, 
coming into court, father’s decision was given flat 
against him. 

llis decision against mother was cqiiallic imp.'irthdl, 
and had something condqiic in it. Tims it befcllc.— 
A beggar-woman’s little dug, which hud beeiic stolen 
from her, was offered my inolhor for sale, and she 
bought it for a jewel of no greatc value. After a week 
or soe, the owner finds where her dog is, and cometh 
to make eomplaynt of y® theft to father, then sitting 
in his ball. Sayth father, “ Let's have a fairc hearing 
in open court; thou, mistress, stand there where you 
be, to have impartiull justice; and thou, Dame Alice, 
come up hither, because thou art of y® higher degree. 
Now then, call each of you the puppy, and see which 
he will follow.” Soe Sweetheart, in spite of mother, 
springs off to y® old beggar-woman, who, unable to 
keep from laughing, and yet moved at mother’s losse, 
sayth,— 

“ Tell’ce what, mistress . . . thee shalt have ’un 
for a groat.” 

“ Nay,” saith mother, '"t won’t mind giving thee 
a piece of gold;” soe the bargain was satisfactorily 
concluded. 

Father’s dcspatcli of busiuesse is such, that, one 
morning before the cud of term, he was tolde tiicre 
was noe other cause nor petition to be sett before him; 
the which, being a ease unparallelled, he desired mighte 
be formally recorded. 

He ne’er commences businesse in his owne court 
without first stepping into y® court of King’s Bench, 
and there kneeling down to receive my grandfather’s 
blessing. Will sayth ’tia worth a world to see y® 
unction with which the dcare old man bestows it ou 
him. 

In Rogation-week, following the Rood as usual!, 


round y* parish. Heron eounselled him to go a horse¬ 
back for y° greater seemRncsse, but he made answer 
that ’twoulde be unseemlie iiidccde for y* servant to 
ride after hif Master going a-foot. 

llis grace of Norfolk, coming yesterday to dine with 
him, finds him in the church-choir, singing, with a 
surplice on. 

“ What! ” cries y* Duke, as they walk home together, 
“ my Lord Chancellor playing the parish clerk ? Sure, 
}'oii dishonour the King and his olSce.” 

“ Nay,” says father, smiling, “ your grace must not 
deem that the King, your master and mine, will be 
offended at my honouring Ms Master.” 

Sure, ’tis plcasani to liuare father taking y® upper 
hand of the.se great folks: and to have ’em coming 
and going, and waiting Ills pleasure, because he is y® 
man whom y® King deliglilcth to liouour. 

True, indeed, with Wolsoy ’twas once y® same; but 
father iieedc not fcarc y° same ruin; because he hath 
Him for his friend, whom Wolscy said wouldc not 
have forsaken him liad he served Him as he served his 
earthly master. ’Twas a misproud priest; and there’s 
tlio truth on’t. And father is nut misproud; and 
1 don't believe wc arc; though proud of him we cannot 
fail to be. 

And I know not why wc may not be ])leascd with 
prospcritic, as well as patient under advcrsitic; as 
long as we say, “ Thou, Lord, hast made our hill soe 
strong.” ’Tis more difficult to beitf with comcliuessc, 
doubtlesse; and envious folks there will be; and wc 
know idle thuigs have an end, and everie sweet hath 
its sour, and everie fountain its full; but.. . ’tis very 
pleasant fur ail that. 

('/*</ be coHUnufd,) 


TRIUMPHS OF STEAM. 

Part V. 

PKOSoropcEiA is a rhetorical figure which has ever 
been freely employed by poets and prosateun with 
reference to our earth, and conqiurison to an animated 
being is readily enough suggested by tho vast orb in 
motion, like a huge moth wheeling round an enormous 
fiainc, in which, according to some philosophers, it is 
doomed finally to-terminate its existence. Wo may 
venture, therefore, to indulge in the same figure of 
speech, but prefer to regard our orange-shaped home 
as a creature of more intelligence, whose anatomy need 
not be resigned exclusively to geologists, but is sus¬ 
ceptible of ordinary physiological description. It is 
a mulli-monlhcd and poly-armed creature, for every 
river boasts its embouchure, while the arms of the sea 
extend in nil directions, stealing lovingly round the 
necks of land in their proximity. Railroads are the 
world’s muscles and sinews; for they unite the dis¬ 
tant parts together, and convey between them what is 
required from each. The nerroua system is oom- 
monly known as the Electric Telegraph, which com¬ 
municates accniately and instantanrausly between 
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town and town, as between member and member; and 
if you ask, reader, Wbat represents the vital fluid ? we 
would remind you of the circulating medium, fiauks 
and cosb-boxes, of course, form naturally the vascular 
system. We arc not about to describe the vascular 
system. Save us from monetary essays, from cur- 
reucy questions, and California perplexities. Sinews 
are out subject—^not the “ sinews of war,” but tbe 
sinews of peace, wliicU contract by tbeir enormous 
power the ends of the earth into union. 

Truly, of all the wonders worked in the last half- 
nentury—(and how pleasantly every one boasts of 
them, us though each hud lent a helping hand, and 

—“ throw.'i out acclamations of self-thanking, self- 
admiring, 

With at every mile run faster, ‘ 0 the wondrous, 
wondrous age ! ’ ’’ 

while, in fact, many employed the utmost of their 
power iu narrow and ignorant opposition to these 
great deeds)—of all the advantages talent and civilisa¬ 
tion have achieved for man in this period, the vast 
improvement iu our means of transport is at once the 
most strikiug to our senses, and is chiefly ])reguattt 
with p>'umise of still granderellbcts yet to bo rocalcd. 
Its importauce cuiiiiot be over-rated; for cu.sy inlcr- 
commuiiicution, national and foreign, is the ground¬ 
work of civilization, in proportion us rucililies exist 
for mutual iutercourse and the transport of merchan¬ 
dise, will the nation’s lusources become developed, 
and the people advance in social progress, (hie glance 
of Comparison with tho past, if not needed for couvic- 
iion, must at least prove inlerestiug as a note of pro¬ 
gress made, and excite a further note of triuinjih at 
our onward career. I'irst, then, for a sketch of the 
jiast;—and we arc going a long way back, even to 
the Assyrians; but tlie most auti-autiquariaii of our 
readers may allay all alarm. At a rate worthy of this 
express uge, aud cuusisteut with our present subject, 
sliull we restore them to the scenes ol uiodcru days. 

During the infancy of commerce, the removal of 
goods would be cffeeled entirely by the simple burdcii- 
heai'iug [lowers of man and the animals he had sub¬ 
jected to his use; who, followiug the course of streams, 
would thus select the most level route between the 
posts of communication. This laborious method of 
Irausport would become lightened by the introduction 
of vehicles on the sledge principle; and aftenvards by 
those supported on wheels; aud sucli carriages requir¬ 
ing a bard and smooth surface for their advantageous 
employmeut, would indicate the ueocssity for the pro¬ 
duction of roads. 

Tho earliest roads of which we possess any record 
were those cons-tructed iu the empire of Semiramis, 
but these do not appear to have been applied to the 
use of commerce. It is to the Carthaginians we are 
indebted for the invention of paved roads; mid the 
works of this kind executed by that people and their 
parent Phoeidcians are the first that were applied to a 
commercial purpose. Hoads wore formed with much 
care by the more polished of the Grecian states, but 
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highways were never in a very flourishing condition 
with a nation so constantly at variance among them¬ 
selves. The Homans borrowed tbe invention from 
tbeir Punic adversaries, but, disdaining their pacific 
object, undertook and accomplished gigantic militaiy 
roads worthy of their warlike genius and natiottal 
grandeur. These magnificent works—one singular 
feature of which was the selection of hilb for the sites 
of the roads, aud the avoidance of low ground (that the 
leaders might observe tbe surrounding country and 
the motions of an enemy from the walch-towcrs with 
which they were studded)—displayed the abilities of 
the Homan citizens in an eminent degree,—by the 
levellings, excavations, viaducts, and other engineering 
operations required for tlieir completion, and which 
could not have been accomplished without > much 
enterprise and talent, lu order to maintain dominion 
over the nations she had vanquished, Home sought to 
possess the means by which she could most rapidly 
pour her conquering troops into any portion of her 
acquired territories, and to this end established tlie 
vast system of direct roads which in their ruins reflect 
her greatness. The celebrated Via Appia (constructed 
A.U.C. 442, and extending 300 miles from the capital), 
the Vim Aurelia and Plamlnio, were the earliest of 
these lines of communication: aud Italy, Sicily, Cor¬ 
sica, Sardinia, (lenuany, Prance, Spain, and England, 
all exhibit trace.s of lltcse monuments of Homan skill. 
Ill Italy alone tlicir extent has been estimated at ; 
14,000 miles; and tlieir total extent at 48,500 miles, 
including the lubour.s of this nature performed in 
.\sia and Africa. Some are represented as being 
divided by a footpath paved with bricks; the car¬ 
riages travelling in each direction being confined to 
their appropriated division, as in a double line of 
railway. 

England is indebted to the invasion of the Cmsni-s 
for the first artificial ways which penetrated her wastes 
and wilds. These were respectively the Ikenald, con¬ 
necting Nowicli with Dorsetshire; the Posse-way, 
pas.siug through Bath, and extending to the Ermine 
Street, which commenced at London, and passed 
tlirough Lincoln and Carlisle into Scotland; and 
Watling Street, the fourth muiii line, coinmenciiig at 
Hichborough, passing throiigli Loudon, and continuing 
to Chester. Prom these main trunks brauehes ex¬ 
tended in directions suited to the requirements of the 
invaders. When the Homans forsook Britain, the 
rude islanders utterly neglected the roads graciously | 
bequeathed by tlie retiring conquerors, jiud coiuiiiclcd 
tlieir limited intercourse after a sonieuliul similar 
fashion to that enjoyed by the Ojibbeways aiid Black- 
feet of modem times. Miserable indeed were the 
means of traffic many centuries later, nor was it till 
the reign of Queen Mary that the firat act of the 
legislature was passed which provided for the mainte¬ 
nance of the roads, by the iutroductiou of a system, 
dot peculiar to England, but at one lime of European 
prevalence. 

This statute, still in force, " for amending of high¬ 
ways, being now both very noisome and tediont to 
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tiavel in, and dangerous to all passengers and car¬ 
riages,” required all persons, according to tUeir ability, 
to work on the roads four days yearly, or to provide 
substitutes for their own labour. A new era dawued 
upon the communicating means of the country in the 
sixteenth year of the reign of the “ raerrie monarch,” 
when the first toll-road was constructed, which ti'a- 
versed the counties of Mertfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire, and which long remained au 
isolated work of its Mnd. At the begimiing of the 
last century, until which time journeys in England 
were almost entirely equestrian, turnpike roads 
attracted in a greater degree the attention and favour 
of the people and the government: but the r^ords of 
travelling at that peri^ afford to railway express pas¬ 
sengers a most fruitful theme of antithetic fuu. 

The carrying trade between Yorkshire and Lanca¬ 
shire, and the West of England and Birmingham, was 
chiefly effected by pack-horses; while travellers were 
accommodated by the fly-wagon. These dock-tailed 
quadrupeds, gaily adorned with parti-coloured wor- 
steads, and enlivening their way with the cheery sound 
of the tinkling bells they bore, journeyed along a nar¬ 
row flagged pathway, skirted on both sides with deep 
dejmsits of mud, wliich paths arc still to be met with 
in the districts mentioned. Nearly the whole of the 
merchandise of Scotland was conveyed by pack-horses 
till within the last hundred years; including not only 
grain and coals, but even turf, hay, and straw. Carts 
were em])loyed in long journeys, as journeys were 
reckoned then. And long enough they must be ad¬ 
mitted to have been, when the Selkirk and Edinburgh 
carrier occupied fourteen days in the {icrformaucc of 
his thirty-eight miles; part of which lay through the 
district of Galt Water; and gladly the acute carrier 
availed himself of the bed of the stream, as affording 
the easiest travelling, when this was permitted by the 
state of the flood. This rate of speed was certainly 
outdone by the one Edinburgh and Glasgow six-horse 
stage-coach, which was established iu 1678, not many 
years after the introduction of these vehicles, mIucIi 
succeeded the “long-wagon” of earlier days. The 
distance to be traversed is forty-four miles each way, 
and by dint of most persevering and praiseworthy 
efforts, the performance was duly accomplished in the 
wonderfully short period of tix days —actually exceed¬ 
ing fourteen miles a-day! Sbventy years later, its 
successor required a day and n half to make the jour¬ 
ney between these cities; and the time now needed 
for transit is the same number of hours. In 1667, 
the coach occupied forty-eight hours on its way from 
, London to Oxford; and in 1742, the solitary stage 
I between these cities reached its destination in thirty- 
six hours. A century later the Great Westem express 
achieved the same distance iu one hour and tliree- 
quarters. From London to Nottingham, in 1682, the 
I coach was four days on the road, exactly the same 
period required by the Exeter coach in 1725. Now, 
the Great Western express traverses the 193 miles iu 
four hours. 

The “Birmingham Flying Machine” astonished 


Middlesex, Warwickshire, and the mtermediate coun¬ 
ties, in 1765, by travelling from London to Bromicham, 
through Coventry, in one day and a half; journeying 
to and fro twjce a-week, and charging only a guinea 
and a half for an inside passenger. One monthly 
stage-coach pursued its stately way between the Eng¬ 
lish and Scotch metropolitan cities in 1763, completing 
each trip in from twelve to fourteen days, and con¬ 
veying, it is estimated, every mouth about twenty-five 
passengers. Forty-eight hours were occupied by the 
coaches of 1S30, and ouc-quarter of that time by the 
rail-trains of lo-day. 

Almost to the close of the last century the greater 
portion of the roads were in a terrible eoudition, os 
memoirs of those days sufficiently attest. In Lanca¬ 
shire, that web of railways, occurred Arthur Young’s 
well-known “eighteen miles of execrable memory,” 
over which he travelled in 1770, where he actually 
passed three broken down carts, and which he “ se¬ 
riously cautions all travellers who may purpose to 
travel this terrible country to avoid as they would the 
devil; for a thousand to one they break their necks 
or their limbs by overthrowing or breakings down;” 
warning them “they will meet with ruts four feet 
deep, and floating with mud only from aw'ct summer.” 
Merchandise was transported at this time almost 
exclusively by wagons travelling at their top speed 
twenty-four miles a-day. The cost of traffic was pro¬ 
digious, the rate levied between Leeds and London 
being 13/. a ton, and 2/. between Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester. Within the last half century Mr. Macadam, 
and after him Mr. Telford, bestowed their attention 
upon our rough and crooked ways, the former gentle¬ 
man devoting himself to surfarial improvements, the 
latter engineer to the foundations of the highways; 
and their extension and perfection during this period 
has been miraculous. Now, tlic lunipikc-roads and 
paved streets throughout England and Wales exceed 
22,590 miles, the debt and unpaid interest of which 
amounts to upwards of 8,0()0j000/.; they are main¬ 
tained at au unuualcost of ahoal 1,000,000/., and are 
studded with nearly 8,000 toll-gates. Tiic cross-roads, 
exclusive of the foregoing, are estimated at 97,000 
miles, and 1,200,000/. is reckoned to be the yearly 
expense of maiutcnaucc. If space permitted, wc should 
like to sketch the phases through which the vehicles 
passed that rolled along their surface before they 
attained the excellent equipment and general perfec¬ 
tion of the “ fast light coaches,” and the last night- 
mails. Tliey latterly travelled at the average rate of 
10 ^ miles an hour, but at their highest speed achieved 
11 miles an hour, including stoppages. The delay 
incident on changing horses was reduced by the admi¬ 
rable promptitude and arrangements observed, to the 
circumscribed limit of one minute. In the year 1837 
the Commissioners of Stamps licensed 3,026 mails and 
stage-coaches; of which number 1,507 either took up 
the reins in London, or resigned them in that city. 
But all are now supplanted. The deserted road no 
more echoes their lively rattle, nor glistens with their 
gay beauty— 
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'* For now, alas I the place seems changed; 

TAejf are no longer here; 

Piut of the sunshine of the scene 

With them did disappear." 

As the steam*sbip has superseded the American 
liners, so the British four-in-hands have bowed to the 
supremacy of the locomotive. That thrilling bugle, 
wound upon the summit of the hiU overlooking the 
village, which whilome summoned the relay of gallant 
steeds led forth by the brisk ostler, and congregated 
the curious and the gossips of the hamlet to gaze upon 
the smart “turn-out” and its ever-varying freight,— 
that bugle is silenced now by the shrill steam-whistle, 
which has already, by its familiarity, almost ceased to 
excite the spasmodic saltations of elderly ladies of the 
most susceptible nerves. The soldierly guard has 
acquired on railways a policeman-hne, while the Tony 
Weller family is well-nigh extinct, full many a dirge 
having been chanted to his ])lcnsant memory. The 
aborigines of “ the road ” have bec%gradually swept 
away before the “drivers” of more fiery steeds: 
stage-coachmen and guaixls, in 1842 , having been re¬ 
duced to 2,107; and in the following year the remnant 
of this branch of the family of Jehu and their fnithfiil 
attendants numbering only 14f>. Since that year no 
returns have been rendered. The fate of that final few 
is involved in equal mystery with tliat of tlie lost 
tribes, for no Feiiimore (Juo])cr or Bnlwcr Lvtlon lias 
arisen to trace the liistory of the last genuine knight 
of the ribbons. Ho yon seek a specimen of his once 
jocund race? Look rather fur an Irish sedan-bearer, 
a Kniglit Templar, an ancient Piet, or alive ilcgatlic- 
rium: equal arc the clianccs of success, lie is anolher 
num, the coaciiniuii of to-day; a distinct species, an 
inferior being: a mere caterer to the gigantic and 
remorseless destroyer of his predecessors. And the 
gay and gallant post-boys—steam bus not. left tlicm 
unchanged. The delightful prerog.at ivc of unceasing 
juvenility is for ever withdrawn. Post-boys have at 
leiiglU become developed into manhood by Unit well- 
known, all-powerful, artificial incubator—steam ! 

Before proceeding to the introduction of railroads, 
we must not neglect to notice the valuable means of 
iutcrnal transport provided by canals. Checked though 
they have been, and staggered, by the rapid spread of 
railways, they are by no means inclined to relinquish 
the contest against their fonnidable opponents without 
a struggle. Canals were formed by the Egyptians and 
Chinese, ages ago, to a very considerable extent; but 
they could not be carried into the interior of countries 
much raised above the level of the sea before the in¬ 
troduction of locis, a word said to be derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon loc, signifying enclosure. Enmagalli 
ascribes “ the first application of a series of locks by 
which water was made to walk up mid down stairs,” 
to the universal genius of Leonardo da Vinci; but 
Zendrini states them to have been the invention of the 
brothers Domenico of Viterbo, and first applied by 
them in 1481. Exactly two centuries after this date 
the famous Languedoc canal was completed, with its 


100 locks and 36 aqueducts, and constructed at an 
elevation of GOO feet above tho level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. As with tlie roads so with the canals, the 
Roman works were of greatest magnificence, of wliieh 
the Jfua Claudia, and the Anio Novtts are of chief 
celebrity. But the most colossal of their hydraulic 
works were tho vaulted drains, the main trunk of 
whioli, named the Cloaca Maxima, remains to this day, 
after a duration of 2,000 years, os perfect as at the 
date of its construction; a remarkable trophy of labo¬ 
rious skill. The first modern aqueduct was that of 
the canal of Martesana in the Milanese, which was 
carried over the torrent of Molgoiti in 1400, by means 
of a bridge consisting of three arches of about thirty 
feet span. England was far behind the rest of Europe 
in availing herself of these important aids to com¬ 
merce, wliicU backwardness is atfributeJ to the faci¬ 
lities of lier cuasting-lradc and tlie extent of her 
navigable rivers: but once embarked in the enterprise 
she conducted it wltli Imr usual spirit. Thu first pro¬ 
ject f(,r a work of this nature in Britain was tlmt of 
canalling tlie river Avon from the Severn near Tewkes- 
hurj', thronglill'orcestershirc and Warwickshire, w'liich 
was proposed by IMr. Sandys of Flathury, Worcester¬ 
shire, ill the year 1035 : but the civil dissensions which 
followed diverted men's thoughts from cutting einials 
to tlie more cxnitiiig hut less coinincndablc operation 
of cutting liuniim tliroals, so the solicnic was aliim- 
dniied. Canals in this island dale their origin from 
1755, in which year was passed the legislative enact¬ 
ment (the first of ils kind) for the formation of a 
canal 11.1- miles in length, lulcriil with Saukey Brook, 
extending from tlie river Mersey to St. Helen’s in 
Lancashire. Before its completion, the Duke of 
Bridgewater obtained mi Act of J’arlianient, in 1760, 
cnubliiig him to cut liis first canal from Mauchester to 
IVorsley, where he owned a large estate rich in fields 
of coal. 

The duke was so fortunate a:! to secure the services 
of the talented mid remarkable James Brindley, who 
conducted tlie work with extraordinary ingenuity. 
On this canal, the aqueduct crossing the Irwell was 
stretched from hank to bank at a height of 30 feci 
above the level of that river; concerning the practi¬ 
cability of which construction, generally ridiculed, a 
celebrated ciigiueer of the day having been consulted, 
he remarked scofliugly, that “ he had often heard of 
castles in the air, but was never shown before where 
any of them were to be erected.” From this period 
canals rapidly channelled England in all directions, 
and in 1803, at tlie close of that year, 2,205 miles 
were completed. Since that time nearly 500 miles 
have been added, besides the Irish and Scotch canals; 
thus aggregating in the United Kingdom upwards of 
3,000 miles. Of these the most remarkable is tlie 
Caledonian Canal, from Fort William to Inverness; 
executed under the superintendence of Mr. Telford, 
and extending GOa- miles, including Loch Hess, Loeh 
Oich, and Loch Lochy; yet requiring 23 miles of ar¬ 
tificial cutting. It was completed in 1834: its surface 
breadth being 120 feet; ils depth, 15 feet; and its 
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width of bed, 60 feet. Twenty-eight locks, each 172 
feet in length, were required for this really magnificent 
work; and the total cost is stated at l,li9,613f. Our 
rirers are navigable to an extent exceeding 1,800 
miles, so that there is now available in England alone, 
upwards of 4,000 miles of internal navigation. In the 
United States of America, the extent of canals now in 
operation is upwards of 4,400 miles, requiring an out¬ 
lay of 27,870,964/. This statement includes the Kiie 
Canal, connecting the Hudson Kiver w'ith Lake Erie, 
which is 363 miles in iengtli, and cost upwards of 
6,000,000/, sterling. In France the total length of 
their canals is about 2,700 miles. For the conveyance 
of heavy goods at a slow rate,—say three miles an 
hour,—no method can be compared to this means of 
transport, with respect to the resistance presented to 
motion, or, in other words, tlie force of traction re¬ 
quired. But the tardiness of this mode of trafiic, and 
the interruptions to whicli it is subject from dellcicncy 
of water in summer and frost in winter, the value of 
speed, and superior certainty, will award the prcferciice 
to railway transit. Moreover, goods arc conveyed 
more safely as well as more expeditiously on the rail¬ 
road. There are regular ddpuls established along the 
aqueous traffic lines, for plundering and disposing of 
the stolen property ; and it has been estimated that 
the loss of coal by pilferage on navigation, amounts 
to five per cent. It does not appear from the traffic 
returns or llie dividend tables, that Canal Companies 
have yet suffered much from the establishment of 
their rivals. A comparison has been made of the 
amount of goods annually transported nu the Grand 
Junction Canal before and after 1S30, the year in 
winch the London and Biriiiingham Railway was 
opcaed. From this it is gathered that during the 
three years previous to that event, the merchandise 
yearly removed amounted to 756,894 tons; and during 
the subsequent 12 years to 1,039,333 tons. Com¬ 
petition, loo, has produced its usual effcctof stimulating 
ingenuity. Accordingly, the method of passing locks 
is muck expedited ami facilitated on some canals, by 
mocbiucry which raises tlie barges in a few minutes 
to the required level; amf an ingenious steam appa¬ 
ratus for propelling boats has been constnicted by 
Messrs. Christie and Co. of London, after an inven¬ 
tion of Captain Bcodon’s, wd is now working on the 
Bridgewater Canal. Nor do the proprietors despair 
of sharing some of the returns derivable from passenger 
traffic; for the " Aquatic Locomotive,” a new system 
of screw propulsion, has been introduced, which is to 
coni'ey passengers at a half-penny a mile, at a vciy 
respectable speed. If defeated at every otlier point, 
and worsted in the fire and water struggle, one re¬ 
source will always remain to canals -.—tiieir sites may 
bo converted into railways. Here our theme also 
changes to the ferreous highway. 

As it is sufficiently obvious that the value and 
efficiency pf a road is in an inverse proportion to the 
expense required for its moiutenaucc, and the amount 
of tractive force necessary to overcome the resistance 


of a specific load, the chM prints to which engineers 
would direct their attention should be the hardness, 
smoothness, evenness and durability of theirstructiires, 
that friclion'and the prejudicial effects of gravitation 
might os much as possible be diminished. Wheel- 
tracks were devised as the primary step towards our 
iron-ways, and were constructed of stone, some cen¬ 
turies ago, first) it would appear, in Milan and other 
Italian cities; by which means the expense of thus 
paving tile whole width of the way was avoided, and 
the injurious effects were obviated whicli horses suf¬ 
fered by working on stone roads. In Great Britain 
several tracks of stone " tram-roads ” have been laid 
down, among wiiich is that near Aberdeen, formed of 
granite, and the Coinmcreial Road, London, wiiich 
lias been thus paved by Mr. Walker. They produce 
great friction, and are not durable, in consequence of 
the amount of abrasion to which they are subject. 
Railways are no Italian iiircution, but are indigenous 
to our native ^il; first occurring in the form of 
wooden rails. Timber, it is true, has been rudely laid 
along the Russian roads from time immemorial: but 
this can in no way be considered as the origin of our 
colliery expedients for removing with the greatest 
facility their mineral stores. Mr. l^ickoias Wood has 
traced the introduction of railways to some period 
between the ycai's 1602 and 1049, wlicn they were 
employed at Newcastle for conveying the produce of 
tlie pits to the wharfs on the Tyne and the Wear. 

Most ly, tlie coal-pits were situated on liigher ground 
tluiu tlie staith, (or places of embarkation,) wbieb 
would of course render the road easier in the direction 
of tlie load; and in places called rung, where the de¬ 
clivities were steep, the course of the wagons was 
coutrolled by the eontty, a species of break regulated 
by llic driver. The earliest form of railway , consisted 
simply of two parallel rows of wooden rails, about 
seven inches broad, and four feet apart, fixed by 
wooden pegs on transverse sleepers of tiie same ma¬ 
terial: but, as the upper rails became speedily 
uiisci'viccablc, and the frequent pinning soon destroyed 
the supports, the douhle-Kuy was adopted in Northum¬ 
berland, Huiliam, and other couiitics, consisting in 
the addition of an upper rail, which, though repeatedly • 
clianged, would not so soon destroy tlic substructure. 
111 tlie Whitehaven collieries, about the year 178S, the 
next improvement was made in tlie fashion of rails by 
the introduction of iron, in the form of flat bars of 
wroughi-metal nailed down to the subjacent wood; 
which were in turn superseded, thirty years later, by 
solid rails of cast-iron, originally suggested (so states 
Mr. 11. Stevenson) by Mr. Reynolds of Colcbrooke 
Dole, Shropshire. On the first introduction of cast- 
iron plate rails, the flanch formed part of tJie substance 
of the rail; but about 1750, the present method was 
substituted of casting the flanch cn the tire of tlie 
wheel. Malleable-iron rails, now rimost universally 
employed, were originally the subject of experiment 
with Mr. Nixon at Walbottle colliery, near Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in the year 1805; but the form employed, 
known as the edge-rail, by catting Bie tire of th^ 
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wheels, or by the great expense attending an increased 
width of surface, retarded the use of wronglit-iron 
until Mr. John Birkenshaw, of the Bedliugton Iron¬ 
works, designed an improved form, atfording the 
required snpei^cial bi-eadth with less material, so dis¬ 
posed as to present the greatest amount of strength; 
the letters patent specifying them as “ malleable-iron 
bars formed in prisms.” Modifications of these wedge- 
shaped rails are now chiefly employed in England. 
On all the colliery lines tlio sole tractive power was 
horses, or the influence of gravitation, but their supe¬ 
riority to the old roads was such, that tlie power of the 
horse was rendered of greatly multiplied utility. On 
an ordinaiy road tlie estimated draught of a horse, 
exclusive of the weight of the cart, is from 15 to 30 
hundredweight: but on a plate-rail tram-road it ex¬ 
ceeds i tons, and on an edge railway equals from 15 
to 20 tons, including the wagons. 

Public railroads arc exactly coeval with the nine¬ 
teenth century, for the legislative act autboming the 
construction of the Surrey line in lEOl, was the first 
Act of Parliament of this nature; all earlier railways 
having been purely private works, chiefly associated 
with mines or collieries. Cast-iron plate-rails, fastened 
on rough blocks of stone, were adopted on the Surrey 
ti-ani-road, which unites Croydon and Wandsworth, 
and is nine miles long, including the branch to Ca]> 
shalton, being of nearly the same length as the first 
Scottish railway, the Kilmarnock and Troon line in 
Ayrshire, the Act for which was passed in 1S08. Aji 
outlay of 60,000/. was required for the execution of 
the Surrey line, and the sole motive j.ower employed 
was liorses. Three years afterwards a iiewloouuiolivc 
agent of as much, but of very different meUle, made 
its modest debfit on the railway at Mertliyr Tydvil in 
South Wales. Fresh from the manufactory of Messrs, 
llicliard Trevithick and Andrew Vivian, of Camborne 
in Cornwall, the " car witliout horses, the car without 
wings,” displayed its first performances “ with a rusli 
and a roar ” undoubtedly, if not with “ tlic speed of a 
dreaiTi”: but drawing on this first experiment fen 
tons-of iron, and the carriages containing tlicm, a dis¬ 
tance of nine miles, at the rate of fire miles an hour, 
without requiring a second supply of water. Not 
content with a private stage, the locomotive ventured 
into publie on the Stockton and Darlington line, 
between Stockton and Wilton Park Colliery, opened 
on the 27th Cf September, 1825 ; which was the first 
public railway on which steam-power was employed; 
and .where it was associated with horse-power, and 
applied botli by locomotive and stationary engines. 
Tliis union of agents proved fur from harmonious, 
especially as there was otily a single pair of rails, with 
passing stations; and great delays necessarily occurred. 
The attention of the scientific and commercial world 
was now, however, fully awakened to the importance of 
this new form of power, which had been so successfully 
applied to navigation. Not only were the Darlington 
engines of inferior constniction, bat the field selected 
for the development of their capabilities was par- 
tioalariy unfortunate, from the steep gradients abound¬ 


ing on that line. Yet the day of triumph was not far 
distant. Already the "Grand Experimentalliailroad” 
was more than schemed; for in the year preceding 
the opening for traffic of the Darlington and Stockton 
line, the firet prospectus had appeared of a company 
established for the formation of a double railway 
between Liverpool and Manchester. They obtained 
their Act of Parliament in 1820, despite tlife deter¬ 
mined opposition of the Canal proprietors, who had 
procured tlie rejection of the Company’s pelition for 
leave to bring in a bill the year before. Tliis scheme 
originated u ith Mr. William James of London in 
1822, (the projector also of the Loudon and Bir¬ 
mingham Railway,) who influenced Mr. Saunders of 
Liverpool, commonly regarded as the father of the 
underiaking, so mucli in favour of tlic jirojccl, that 
that gcnlleiiian caused a survey of the line to he made 
at his own expense. A work ))ublUlicd in 1S2U, 
called " A General Iron Railway,” claims however for 
the author, Mr. 'riionios Gray of Leeds, the honour of 
having founded the existing railway system. Mr. 
Wilson of Brussels wrote a pani|)hlct in ex¬ 

plaining the merits of Mr. Gray, who, when he 
presented a copy of his hook to Mr. IN ilson, said 1o 
him ill prophoiic tones:—“ Here is the main-spring of 
the civilization of the world : all distances shall disap¬ 
pear; people will come here from all parts of the 
continent, without dimger, and without fatigue; com¬ 
panies will be formed, immense capital paid and 
invested; the system shall extend over all countries; 
emperors, kings, and governors will be its defenders ; 
and this discovery will be put on a par with that of 
printing.” The insufficiency of the existing means of 
transport was most strongly felt at Liverpool, “ I lie 
grcalesl tlioroi^hfarc in tlie world,” and it is not the 
least honour of her enterprising merchants that they 
“ w'ith fostering care,” as Mr. H. Scrivenor says, 

“ nursed the new-born system at a time when land- 
owners, canal proprietors, and others, desired its 
destruction, and combined to crush the project in its 
bud. Theu it was they shielded it from attack, and 
drew forth its latent ])rinci]>les, discovered its giant 
strength, and at much cost of lime and money exhi¬ 
bited all its virtues in practical results which ilnally 
silenced opposition.” 

AVas ever a great boon offered to mankind which 
provoked not the opposition of short-sighted scllisli- 
uess and ignorance ? AVhen it was proposed to 
extend the metropolitan turnpike-roads to greater 
distances, the farmers of the surrounding counties 
became dreadfully alarmed at the jiiospcct of addi¬ 
tional competitors, reduced.prices, and resultive ruin. 
They petitioned Parliament against the measure, 
alleging, “That the remoter counties would be able, 
from the comparative cheapness of labour in them, 
to sell their produce in London at a lower rate than 
they could do; and that their rents would be reduced 
and cultivation ruined by the measure! ” How have | 
their sapient predictions been verified ? As Mr. 
Porter says, “The plan has been to them, 

inasmuch as, by providing for the indefinite extension 
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of the city, it has rendered it a far better market for 
their peculiar productions.” AVlial wonder that such 
an iiiiiovaliun as Railways was strenuously opposed, 
threatening', as it did, the coaching interest, and the 
posting iiiterc.st, the canal interest, and the sport¬ 
ing interest, and private interests of every variety. 
“ Gentlemen, as an individual,” said a sporting }[.P. 
for Cheltenham, “I liale your railways; 1 detest 
them altogether; I wish the concoctors of the Chel¬ 
tenham and Oxfoi’d, and the concoctors of every 
other scheme, including the solicitors and engineers, 
were at rest in Paradise. Gentlemen, 1 detest rail¬ 
roads ; nothing is more distasteful to me than to hear 
the cclio of our hills reverberating with the noise 
of hissing railroad engines, running through the 
heart of our hunting country, and destroyiiig that 
noble sport to which I have been accustomed from 
my childhood.” And at Tewkesbury, one speaker 
contended that “ any railway -would be injurious; ” 
compared engines to “ war-horses and fiery meteors;” 
and affirmed that “the evils contained in Pandora’s 
box were but trifles compared with tliosc that would 
be consequent on railways.” Even in go-a-hcadaUve 
' America, some steady jog-trotting opponents raised 
i their voices against the nascent system; one of whom 
I (a canal stockholder by the way) chronicled the fol- 
I lowing objective argnnieuts. “ lie saw what would 
, be the cflect of it; that it would set the whole world 
I a-gadding. Twenty miles an liour, sir! Why you 
I will not be able to keep an apprent ice-boy at his 
j work; every Saturday evening he must take a trip to 
I Ohio, to spend the Sabbath with his sweetheart. 

I Grave plodding citizens will be flying about like 
comets. All local attachments must be at an cud. It 
will encourage fligbtiucss of intellect. Veracious 
people will turn into tlic most immeasurable liars; all 
their conceptions will be exaggerated by tbeir niag- 
nificout notions of distance. * Only a hundred miles 
1 off! Tut, nonsense. I’ll step across, madam, and 
bring your fan!' ‘ Pray, sir, will you dine with me 
to-day at my little box at Alleghany?’ ‘ Why, indeed, 
I don’t know. 1 slmll be in town until tw^clvc. Well, 
1 shall be there; but you must let me off in time for 
the theatre.’ And then, sir, there will be barrels of 
pork, and cargoes of flour, and chaldrons of coals, 
and even lead and w'hiskev, and such-like sober 
tilings, that have always beciiAisud to sober travelling, 
whisking away like a set of sky-roekets. It will 
up.set all the gravity of the nation. If two gentlemen 
have an affair of honour, tiicy have only to steal off 
to the Rocky Mountains, and there no jurisdiction 
can toucli them. And then, sir, think of flying for 
: debt! A sot of bailiffs, mounted on bomb-shells, 

: would not overtake an absconded debtor, only give 
I him a fair start. Upon the w'hole, sir, it is a pesti¬ 
lential, topsy-turvy, harum-scarum whirligig. Give 
me the old, solemn, straightforward, regular Dutch 
canal—three miles an hour for expresses, and two for 
ordinary journeys, with a yoke of oxen for a hcfivy 
load' 1 go for beasts of burthen: it is more primitive 
j and scriptural, and suits a moral and religious people 


better. None of your hop-skip and-jump whimsies 
for me.” 

The incredulity and laughter witli which Mr. 
Stephenson’s opinions were listened to by Parliamen¬ 
tary Committees concerning the velocity he expected 
to attain, arc well known. He was implored by the 
Directors who engaged him not to indulge before 
these legislators in the visionary schemes, which led 
him to contemplate tlic achievement in speed of twelve 
or fourteen miles an hour, lest he should bring dis¬ 
credit on their enterprise. He says, that “ he sought 
Englaud over fora man to support him in his evidence 
before Parliament, and could And only oue man, 
James W'alkcr; and was tlien afraid to call that 
gcntlemau, because he knew nuliiiiig about railways, 
lie had then no one to tell his talc to but Mr. 
Saunders, who did listen to him, and kept his spirits 
up.” But the exigencies of Liverpool inspired lier 
inhabitants with sufficient energy to overcome all 
obstacles. Certainly there werc two canals between 
that town and Maiiclicster, but they were inadequate 
for the existing traffic of those cnijioriums of com¬ 
merce, -which then amounted to more than a thousand 
tons daily, and would greatly increase with added 
facilities of transport. It was estimated that these 
towns annually consumed not less than a million tons 
of coal, supplied from the mines of St. Helens; a 
distance of thirty miles by canal, but wl)icli -would be 
reduced oiic-lialf by the proposed railway, and effect 
upon tlie carriage f he yearly saving of 100,000/. ; 

Thus stimulated, tho Company's engineers vigo¬ 
rously set to work, in June, 1S2(>, coiuscious that 
there was no child's play before them. The turuiels 
to be excavated, and mosses to be drained, the 
viaducts to be erected, and levels to be sunk, would 
tax and test to the utmost their ingenuity and skill. 
Exclusive of tuunclling, the cuttings amounted to 
nearly 720,000,000 cubic yards, J’rofessor Barlow 
tells ns, and the embankments to 277,000. Chat 
Moss, a bog so soft as to be impassable by a 
pcdcstrhm, except in unusually Ary weather, was the 
first scene of tbeir operations; and a trial of perse¬ 
verance it proved of no ordinary kind; especially as 
it was the reverse of a "labour of love,” being a 
difficulty not naturally and necessarily imposed ngion 
the construction of the line, but entailed upon the 
Company by the blind opposition of Lords Sefton 
and Derby to the course of the original line, recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Stephenson, the chief engineer, which 
would have traversed a portion of these noblemen’s 
property. Moreover, the compulsory adoption of 
this inferior line involved the addition.ol evil of a 
double gradient, n mile and a half in length each 
way, and rising one foot in ninety-six in both 
directions. 

This is a permanent and most serions disadvantage 
to the working of the line. It is evident that it is 
far more important to make a railway level than 
a turnpike roqd, as tho resistance to the descending 
tendency of a load on an inclined plane is far greater 
on the latter road than on the iron one; for as doable 
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the impulsive force is required on a sraoolli mac¬ 
adamized road rising one foot in (tcelec, to that wliicli 
would draw the same load on a level line, the rise of 
only one in tiea-hundred-and-foHy feet on tlic railway, 
requires the impulsive force to be doubled; and a 
nearly quadrupled power ou these particular gradients. 
If the mortification were not sufficiently severe at 
first, its measure was completed not many months 
after the opening of tlic Liverpool and Munclicstcr 
line; when a second line was contemplated between 
these towns, which these very lords, “grown wiser 
than of yore,” were willing enough to admit through 
their grounds; experience having taught the pro¬ 
prietors of land the increased value of property in 
the vicinity of railways. But there was no l>clp for 
it then. Chat Moss, the beloved of snipes and Jack- 
o’-lanthorns, must be drained aud levelled, although 
4^ miles in length, aud, in some parts especially, of 
almost unlimited capacity fur t])u reception of solids 
without apparent surfacial improvement. Through 
this semi-fluid an iron rod wmdd sink by iU own 
I wciglit; and tons upon tons of embankment were 
absorbed before this yielding morass could bo rcjidcrcd 
I (it for the support of any superstructure. 

! Kight and day, nami and horse worked, but 
winced not at tlio pulpy foe. Gradually they gorged 
1 with their intcrmiuublc hcapiugs tin; last and most 
I insatiable lialf-mile on the Eastern border; and ou 
May-day, 1S30, the llockct Engine steamed a cai riagc 
full of enterprise across tho Moss. Tin: ingenious 
method by wliieli this difficulty was mainly overcome 
is thus described by Mr. It. liitebie. “.Vs tlic 
materials laid down for an embankment, about four 
feet high, gradually sunk, it became impossible to use 
cither clay or gravel, llccoiirse was therefore had to 
the moss itself for the forming of tho cnibanknicnl, 
which, from its less specilie gravity, nould not ho so 
liable to sink ; and by cutting drains every five yards 
cajiurt, aud laying the moss dry between the drains, it 
formed an excellent material for the embankment, 
requiring only four or five times tlic quantity which 
would have been used ou solid ground, lii forming 
the road ou the surface of the moss, drains were first 
cut on each side of the line, and lateral ones to carry 
off the w.alcr, and by this means llie surface acquired 
tenacity ami consolidation. Upon this hurdles, 
wickered with bealh, were laid transversely. Upon 
these were placed two feet of ballast or gravel, to 
form the permanent road, and on which the wooden 
sleepers for fhe rails were bedded.” The Parr Moss, 
1 . 00 , was solidified; the Sankey Viaduct, from sixty 
to seventy feet in height, was erected; the Liverpool 
Tunnel, through 1,970 yards of moist earth, sand, or 
sandstone, was completed at a cost of nearly 35,000/.; 
and the finishing toncli applied to the constructive 
works of this llailway (thirty-one miles in length 
between the terminal stations) by spanning the 
Irwcll with a noble stone bridge, in September, 1829; 
the total expense amounting to nearly 740,000/. 

And now the groat question i)rcscnted itself for the 
Company’s solution, of the tractive power to be em¬ 


ployed on their completed highway. Three rivals 
entered the lists; horses, stationary engines, locomo¬ 
tives; but llcsh and blood soon withdrew from a 
contest with iron; lungs could not compete with 
boilers; breath stood a sorry cliance opposed to steam. 
Two gentlemen in the direction of tho Company, 
accompanied by Mr. H. Booth, made a tour of infec¬ 
tion, and quickly narrowed the question to the rival 
forms of engine. Messrs. J. Walker and J.U. lias- 
trick, both civil engineers, were next commissioned 
to make observations and comparisons on the different 
methods of applying steam power. They accordingly 
laid two separate reports before the Board, advocating 
the adoption of the staiionory steam-engine. But 
Mr. George Stephenson, “thefallierof the locomotive 
system,” was strongly of a different opinion, and was 
supported in his views by the majority of the Direc¬ 
tors, who resolved to altcm]>t the introduction of the 
locomotive engine; and, therefore, to encourage and 
stimulate tho invention of improvements, of which 
they deemed this machine to be susceptible, they 
offered a premium of 300/., to bo contended for in 
1829, for tlie most approved engine, fulfilling the 
conditions of limitation in weight to six tons, (tliose 
in use averaging nine tons,) freedom from smoke, a \ 
capability of drawing at starting three times its own j 
weight, and of travelling seventy miles wilb that load ! 
at a minimum rale of ten miles an hour. Four com- '< 
petitors presented themselves for trial. October the ! 
(itli was the day appointed for the struggle, and tliu 
selected arena was about two miles in extent, on the 
ciislcm side of llaiuhill Bridge, the only perfectly 
level part of the railroad. 

London, Newcastle, Darlington, and Leith, engaged 
ill the noble rivalry : Messrs. Braithwaitc and Eric- 
son entering flie “Novelty” ou tho lists; the smallest 
engine, weighing 2 tons IScwt.; Mr. Burst all of 
Leith brouglit forward the “ Perseverance,” weighing 
2 tons 17 cwt.; the “llockct,” whose “training” 
was first completed, was supplied by Mr. 11. Stephen¬ 
son of Newcastle, and weighed 4 tons 3 cwt.; and { 
tlio fourth candidate was tlie “Sans Pareil,” also 
weighing 4 tons 3 cwt., aud constructed by Mr. 
Ackworth, of Darlington. Every run was a heat, 
ccrininly, but of coarse the competitors ran in suc- 
ecbsion. No spurred and Icatbcr-unmcntionabled 
rider in this contest lashed his steed. Shovels and j 
pokers took place of whips and rowels; and, instead I 
of mclled-down jockeys in rainbow-hued jackets, men ■ 
smokc-bcgrimcd and fustian-clad governed the reins, j 
But never did a Derby day or St. Lcgcr give birth to 
so honourable an excitement as prevailed in (bis 
salaraandrine race. No bclling-riug was required to 
give it interest. Aud who was victor? “I’crse- 
verance” for once failed to “ overcome all difficulties,” 
and easily .yielded the contest to names of greater 
pretension; while the “ Novelty,” unfortunately 
bursting a vessel, was compelled to sock r^rement 
and professional aid. Mr. Ackworth’s engine made 
a gallant show, performing 221 miles of the course in 
Ihour 37 minutes; but tlie Sans Pareil, becoming 
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disabled after the same fashion as her metropolitan 
rtral, lost her chance of Tictory. So the “Rocket" 
von the field, attaining 29 miles per hour at her 
greatest speed, and 11H miles at her slowest pace; 
accomplishing the whole jonrocy twice at an average 
rate of 12i*(i miles per hour, and receiving the premium 
at the award of the judges, Messrs. Rastrick, Wood, 
and Kennedy. 

These experiments established the locomotive 
engine as the motor power best adapted fur the 
development of the Railway system; and in the interval 
of preparations for the public opening of the line, 
which witnessed the first conclusive proofs of their 
superiority to all rival forces, we will review briefly 
the history of the introduction of these “resonant 
steam-eagles,’’ but must reserve this for our next 
chapter. B. 

— ♦— 

SARAH STERLING’S TRAVELS AND 
OPINIONS. 

A nuuAT, individual once said in my hearing, " We 
don’t ought to /peak ill of old maids, note ; for, to my 
Certain knowledge, old maids isn’t trhai they used to 
was.” As 1 happened to have the advaningc of the 
said individual in point of grammar, I smiled at the 
Doric form of his declaration; but 1 recognised the 
truth it contained when 1 compared the common 
opinion concerning the selfishness and emssness, “llie 
sour looks and stem rebukes,” of old maids, with 
what I knew, at firsl-liand, of tliat cl.ass; especially 
of my aunt Sarah, who has been to me as a mother 
from the days of ray cradle to these jircsent ones of 
my clerkship in the substantial firm of Cottenham, 
Brothers, wholesale hosiers, Wood-stioct, CLc.apside. 

My aunt Sarah, or, to give her her due style and 
title. Miss Sarah Sterling, is a maiden lady of some 
five-nnd-forty autumns; and, though I say it who 
should not say it, being her nephew and her favour¬ 
ite, she is a jewel of a woman. If all maiden ladies 
were as womanly and as worthy—as gentle-hearted 
and as strong-headed; if they were all as cheerfully 
pious towards God, and as unselfishly active for their 
neighbours’ good, as my a<|pt Sarah, the common, old- 
fashioned accounts of the sisterhood would be about 
as appropriate and true at the present day as a de¬ 
scription 1 once saw in an old book of the “littel 
greenc hilles of Old Bourne” (Ilolborn), or King 
Richard lll.’s assertion, that he saw fine strawberries 
growing in the garden of the Bishop of Ely’s palace 
there. " Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur ah illis.” 
This quotation is not altogether regretful. True, the 
times change and we change; but all changes are not 
for the worse. Many classes among us arc, I think, 
changing for the better. Certainly, “ old maidsf as 
my friend the countryman said, " istit what they used 
to was.” 1 would cite my aunt Sarah as an example 
of their improvement among the middle class of an 
English country town; and will bring her own hand 


in her own letters to support my opinion. Do not 
suspect me of any breach of confidence in thus pub¬ 
lishing the private letters of a simple, unlearned 
woman—though she will assuredly know nothing 
about it. She trusts in my good sense and right 
feeling towards her, and I will not betray that trust. 

It will be necessary to explain to the reader the 
circumstances under which the following letters were 
written. 

My aunt Sarah has an annuity of 1.50/. I^th 
this income she contrived to do a great deal of 
good and to enjoy life thoroughly, (in a quiet way,) 
in her little cottage near the town of Rochester. 
Rochester is her native town, and the present abiding- 
place of nearly all our kindred. My aunt loves it so 
well that 1 do not su))pose anything would tempt her 
to leave its neiglibourbood for any length of time, 
except such a motive as the one which brought her to 
London last spring and carried her to Belfast this 
autumn. This motive was a sense of duty. One of 
her sisters, the wife of an Irish physician, a native of 
Belfast, who had an indi.Tertmt practice in Rochester, 
died at the beginning of the present year, leaving her 
husband inconsolable for her loss, and seven children, 
most of them under twelve years of age. Miss Ster¬ 
ling immediately betook herself to her brother-in-law’s 
house, and assumed the ciiro of the household. Poor 
Mr. Denham has since told me that, if it had not been 
for her prompt kindness, her unwearied pal ience, and j 
gentle ministration to his grief-howed soul, at that j 
period, he believes he should have thrown hiinsclf into , 
the Medway, in utter despair. At the end of two months 1 
it became necessary for him to decide upon some j 
new plan for supporting his family. His practice in | 
Rochester was not sutlicicnt; and the very sight of 
the streets and houses there had become odious to 
him. Still he knew not which way to turn. At one 
time he thought of emigrating tc New Zealand; 
but he shrank from exposing his delicately nurtured 
children to the hardships of a long voyage and a new 
country. He was consulting niy aunt one day, on 
this very subject, when he received two letters. Ou 
opening them he found his difficulty solved, 'riiey were I 
from his own baeiiclor brother and maiden sister, who 
lived togel her in the flourishing town of Belfast, in 
the North of Ireland. Brother .Tohn was, like him¬ 
self, a physician ; but, nnlikehimsclf, he had made money, 
and was now in possession of so extensive a practice 
that he wrote to invite his widowed brother to be¬ 
come his partner, and that without i)urch8se-mouey. 
John Denham said he must have a partner, and that 
for two reasons he would rather have his brother than 
a stranger; first, because he knew that Horace was 
skilful and experienced; and, secondly, because he was 
his brother. Then, as Horace was his brother, he 
could not think of taking money from him, especially 
as he had a large family to support, and had not been 
very successful in the world. Brother John then 
referred him to sister Rachel’s letter for information 
concerning domestic arrangements, in case Horace 
should accept hb offer. 
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Sister Rachel’s letter contained an affectionate 
entreaty that he would come to them very soon. 
She reminded him of the cheapness of provisions 
and house-rent iu Belfast; but whet was of the 
most importance to Mr. Horace Denham, she showed 
the educational advantages for his children which he 
could obtain at a cheap rate in this town. The 
recently established Queen’s College there would 
enable him to give his four boys a much better educa¬ 
tion than he could afford to give them in England. 
She said he might send them all to the College in 
their turns, instead of being obliged to stint the 
allowance of intellectual food to some of them, iu 
order that the others might faro the better. This 
lost argument was a decisive one to Mr. Denham, who 
fully believed the old proverb that “learning is better 
than house and land.’’ His anxiety about his children 
was now partially removed, and uttering a fervent 
“Thank God!” he handed the letters over to my 
aunt. She had sympathy with ail benevolent and 
generous people, and she was strongly aitachcd to 
lier sister’s family, therefore there could be no doubt 
that she read these letters with a thankful heart. 
The tears stood in her eyes, (not bright young eyes, 
O reader, but the worn, somewhat sad eyes of a 
woman nearly fifty,) and stretching out her hand to 
her brother-in-law, she said fervently—“ God is very 
good, Horace. We ought, indeed, to thank him. 
lie has saved you out of all your troubles.” 

“ Not out of all, Sarah,” he replied, with a dark 
mournful look; “ he has not restored her to me. 
Henceforth, 1 shall work witliont her presence to 
gladden me, and if 1 am successful, she will nut be 
near me to smile.” 

“ The Lord givelh, and the Lord taketh away. 
Bles.sed be the name of the Lord!” said my aunt. 
“ Hoi'iicc, you have, for years, been blessed with a 
good, true, and loving wile. Many men go through 
life witliout knowing such ha|)piness.—You have been 
more, favoured than most mortals. Now, the dreary 
hour of privation has eximc 1,o you also; you must 
bear it bravely and piously. You nuist not suffer 
I your spirit to rebel against God. Patience ! courage! 
good brother; and in due lime the most Merciful 
will remove the burden of sorrow from your soul.” 

The next day it was settled that Mr. Horace 
Denham should dispose of his house and furniture 
and sell the remnant of his practice as soon as possible, 
and that he should repair alone to Belfast to settle his 
plans with his brother and sister, and prepare a house 
there for the reception of his ffunily. At the end of 
a month the sale was completed, my Aunt Sarah had 
let her cottage for a year, and was prepared to take 
charge of her sister’s children, in a cheap lodging at 
Kcnninglon, near Loudon, until their father should 
return from Ireland to fetch them. Mr. Denham 
saw tliem all safely though not very comfortably 
settled in the said lodging at Kenniugton, and then 
set off for Belfast with his eldest boy, a lad of fifteen, 
whom he was anxious to have engaged in his studies 
at the Queen’s College immediately, as at that age 


idleness and loss of time are extremely injuribus to j 
the mind. I, also, came np from Rochester with my ; 
aunt and the Denhams, having just obtained the 
situation before mentioned in the firm of Cottenham, 
Brothers. I had always lodged with my aunt in 
Rochester, and as it would have been an unnecessary 
pain to both of us to part, as long as she remained in 
or near Ijoudon, I hii^ a room in the same house at 
Kennington. Here I soon became a favourite, and a 
sort of TaUr Familua among the young Denhams. 
Between us my aunt and 1 made the cliildren very 
happy. She was always contented because she was j 
always actively employed for the good of others; and j 
I was never so happy in my life as I was in that un- i 
comfortable crowded little house, this last summer. ] 
The boys and girls were full of mirth and right feel¬ 
ing, and my aunt did every thing she could to give 
them pleasure. I often contrived to take them to 
exhibitions and 1.0 the theatres, and on Sundays, after 
morning church, we all took a trip into the country 
together. Our pleasures were simple and innocent 
enough; but I think we sliall all remember them as 
long as we live. 

In the menu time a continuous correspondence 
went on with Mr. Denham. At the beginning of 
October he came to London to fetch away his children 
to their new home. When my aunt found out that 
Miss Rachel Denham was in delicate health and was 
utterly unused to the management of children, and 
that her brother-in-law had not been able ho get a 
housekeeper that he liked, sha determined to go with 
the party to Belfast. Mr. Denham opposed this, be¬ 
cause he saw that she quite disregarded her own 
convenience, and had even given up a favourite plan, 
of living for the winter in liondon with me. But 
my aunt persisted in her resolution; and as I 
thought that the clmnge might he good for her as 
well as for her friends, I raised no objection to her 
going. 

Ou the morning of the third day after I had seen 
the whole party start off from Euston Square in a 
double seeond-cinss carriage which they had to them¬ 
selves, I received my aunt’s first letter.—One word 
for her letters, generally. She was fond of writing; 
and as her letters were like herself, unaffected, sen¬ 
sible, and full of cheerfulness and warm-heartedness, 
every one of her family was glad to receive them. 
For my own part, though I can see well enough that 
they are not clever or witty, that they have no graces 
of style, and are evidently the production of a woman 
more conversant with every-day life than with books 
and the fine arts, yet they have a certain charm for 
me; a freshness and an indomitable good nature 
which show that old maids sometimes retain the best 
part of girlhood all their lives. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that my Aunt Sarah has a pleasant countenance 
—that her health is perfect and her temper genial 
and sunny. She has a habit of looking on the bright 
side of things; and, if fate should turn the dark one 
towards her, she rubs (hat up, till it begins to shine 
a little. Her opinions and descriptions of persons 
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and places are alniost nlwajs vorlh hearing, becanse 
they arc original. In this first letter, written before 
the journey was completed, she writes thus:— 

Letter I. 

Honi, Fubivoo'd, 
Oct. I8S0. 

"Mr BEAR Nephew, —We have arrived here swiftly 
and safely, and ns we have yet an hour to wait before 
we go on board the steam-packet which is to carry us 
to Belfast, I shall amuse myself with writing a little 

to you. Wlicn, like Benedict in the play,- 

■ Here, now, little Frank interrupted me, and I have 
quite forgotten what I was going to say. I dare say 
it was nothing very important. I should not like to 
spend many days as I have spent this; but I do not 
regret this one experience of railway travelling, as I 
have learned to pity those who have much of it. Ten 
hours of incessant noise make the quiet of my own 
back parlour seem like a paradise. The noise of the 
train was disagreeable to me at the first, and during 
the last part of tlic journey it was quite a torture. 
Tlie hurry, the hustle, the confusion, the rapid motion, 
I can bear well enough; but the »oisf is perfectly 
terrific.' Strong as my head is, I expect it will ache 
for a week to come. What a life those people must 
lead who go up and down tlie lines every day, and 
take charge of that huge brazen dragon wliich rushes 
along with us! I wish you would inquire among 
your mechanical and cngiucciing friend.s whether there 
is any probability that railway travelling will ever be 
performed more quietly. Depend upon it,, iny dear 
boy, we arc far removed from a state of perfection in 
mechanics while all sorts of work by machineiy arc so 
very noisy. Some of the wise inventors must invent 
a way of getting rid of the noi.se. It must be ex¬ 
tremely injurious to health, -1 have been thinking, 
acting so strongly as it does upon the nervous system. 
Siu'cly tlie loud, sharp, unceasing noises of a journey 
by railway must be as bad for tlie nerves and the 
brain as forcing the eyes to gaze for many lionrs 
together upon brilliant and startling colours. For my 
own part, 1 feel sure that my brain would become 
permanently deranged if I were to travel up and down 
a lino of 200 miles every day for a mouth. I am 
happy to say neither Mr. DAaham, nor the children, 
nor Ann (that best of nursery-maids), seemed to 
feel the noise as I did. My contrivance of sewing 
blankets into old wrappers to serve as cushions on the 
journey was found serviceable. By tlicir aid the 
hard seats of the second-class carriages were made 
almost as comfoidablc as those of the first-class. 
Remember, Sterling, my dear, that you never take a 
long journey by railway without having a cushion of 
some sort to sit upon, and in cold weather put your 
feet upon your carpet-bag and throw your wrapper 
over your legs; never sit with your feet on the floor. 
By these means your feet and legs will not become 
cold from thq draught which comes in at the bottom 
of the carriage. Don’t laugh at my old maidish or 
motherly warmngs, but take heed to them, and de¬ 


pend upon it, you will be the better in health and 
temper. 

"I shall not say much about the road, for various 
reasons, ion know part of it; and descriptions of 
what you do «o/ know would be very uninteresting. 
We passed tlirough so quickly that there was scarcely 
time to note more than a few prominent facts; such 
as these;—Litchfield Cathedral and Stafford Castle 
are two fme buildings; the station-houses arc gene- 
wdly neat and pretty;—the country is beautiful in 
some parts, especially in Warwickshire; it is pretty in 
many places, but it is flat and uninteresting for the 
greater part of the journey to Preston. Wigan, War¬ 
rington, and other manufacturing places made me 
melancholy. I dare say it was foolish; but I liated 
the sight of those innumerable factory-chimneys, 
belcliing forth their foul black brcalh, and making a 
murky atmosphere over and around each town. As 
the train stopped at these places, we could sec into 
the windows of some of tlic factories. Tliero were 
mysterious wheels spinning round rapidly, men and 
women, boys and girls, moving their arms, or taking 
a few steps regularly backwards and forwards, as if 
they were ))erforming some magical incantation which 
set those weird wheels in motion. I don’t know now 
what was really going on tlicrc, and don’t wish to j 
know, for it would destroy a certain beautifnl fancy , 
wliich was in my mind at the time. 1 half believed | 
that tlie human beings and the human inventions I ; 
saw there were working together to produce webs of | 
n happy life for the race th.at sliall come lirreafter: ; 

that they were working consciously, and with their : 
whole hearts, to that end; so that the toil and trouble j 
to themselves was clean forgotten: that they lived in 
and for others and the future; so that tlicir own lives j 
were a happy dream, instead of a sad reality of miseiy. i 
"VVe practical women have jioetic or scmi-poclic 
fancies sometimes. 

“I have spoken before of the noise; but nothing I : 
have said of it can give you any idea of the din and j 
uproar at Preston, where we left the first train to get 
into another, which was to take us to Fleetwood. 
From tlie time wc stopped at Preston till the time 
at which we started for Fleetwood, was about ten 
minutes; and during all that inverval four trains oamn 
gasping, shrieking, and roaring into the station, and 
went gasping, shrieking, and roaring away, off in an 
opposite direction. Now, ns our party was large, and 
wanted keeping togetlier, and we were afraid of losing 
the Fleetwood train, we all remained on the platform, 
and witnessed the arrivals and departures of the other ] 
trains. The hurry and bustle of the passengers, 
(among wbom some of our little folks got upset several 
times,) the lend talking, the sorting and tossing to 
and fro of luggage, the running hither and thither of 
the people coming to and from the various trains, 
the deafening noise of the engines os they came under 
cover, composed the most wonderful picture of discord 
and confusion I ever beheld. Euston Square Ter¬ 
minus is nothing to Preston, at that moment, in the 
article of noise. Our excitement was, of coarse, 
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incteased by our fears lest every train wbich we saw 
rush off should be the one for which we were waiting. 
The porters and railway officers were far too busy to 
' give a satisfactory answer to Mr. Denham’s questions, 

{ and the uproar prevented his hearing M3f the words 
he got in reply to his inquiries—the uproar, and the 
peculiar clipped pronunciation of the men, who have, 
I suppose, no time to give each word its due length. 
Little Mary Denham was alarmed to hear one porter 
I at Warringtou toll another that our party ‘were 
I all goin’ to prison’ (Pros’on). 

" At last wo were safely sliut into a carriage bound 
for EIcctwood; and we had another hour’s rushiug 
and roaring to that place. The sun was shining 
brightly, and the afternoon was very clear and beau¬ 
tiful. As 1 looked out of the window next me, 1 
discovered something in the distance glittering like 
silver. It could not be a river—surely it must be the 
sea! Morecombe Ray! Every one was curious to 
catch a first view of the sea, and the children crowded 
round the window eagerly, quite forgetting their 
fatigue, poor little things ! Presently I saw that the 
road over which we were rushing was actually on the 
sands, and that we were apparently going headlong 
into the sea. All round us lay the famous and dan¬ 
gerous Lancaster Sands. Do you remember the 
stories old Mr. Rarton used 1o tell about the coach 
that went across the sands twice a-week from Lan¬ 
caster to some other place on the opposite side of More- 
combo Ray, (Ulverston, I think,) and how the coach 
and all the passengers wore sometimes nearly drowned 
in the rapidly advancing tide ? Woll! 1 learned from 
a gentleman in the Plcctwoud train that the coach runs 
I twice a-week still, and that, in spite of the frequent 
i loss of life on the Lancaster Sands, the people around 
the Ray are still very much addicted to walking and 
driving across them. We soon become familiar with 
perils when we live lung among them. The Ncapoli- 
I tans, you know, will build their villages ou the sides 
I of Vesuvius, though they are destroyed every thirty 
I years or so, by the eruptions of the mountain. 

I “ Mr. Dunham and the gentleman just mentioned got 

into sumo interesting talk about Morecombe Ray, and 
the beautiful Westmoreland and Cumberland lakes and 
mountains, and the local customs and traditions. 1 
caught very little of what they said, on account of the 
children, who were talking eagerly to me and their 
nurse. There is much mteresting matter to be leanicd 
about this bay, 1 am sure. 1 wish I had read more. 
Ah! my dear boy, while you are young get all the in¬ 
formation, and make to yourself as many objects 
of interest as you can. The more you know, 
and the more people and things you care about, the 
greater will be youi- chance of content and usefulness 
through life. I don’t know what has set me mo¬ 
ralizing in this way; probably the conviction that I 
liave lost a great deal of pleasure in this long journey 
by my want of knowledge, historic, biographic, legen¬ 
dary, geologic, and agricultural, of the country through 
which wo came. This conviction saddens me, while 
it makes me most anxious that you, and young people 


generally, should not grow old in ignorance. My 
ignorance, however, has not prevented my enjoying a 
walk about Fleetwood. It is a new town with luiud- 
some houses standing empty. Excepting just about 
the railway terminus and the place where the steamers 
lie in the bay, the town has a deserted look; as if 
some evil genius had a spite against the peoplp who 
built it, and after allowing them to erect noble houses 
and public buildings, cast a spell over the place, so 
that no one could live there. It is melancholy to see 
rows of fine new houses as blank and empty as one of 
those newly discovered cities in Central America you 
told me about one day. The situation of Fleetwood 
is said to be unhealthy, which may account for its few 
inhabitants; it is a watering-place too, and ns the 
season is over, that may also have helped to give the 
place its deserted look, 

“ The view over the bay, from the beach here, is 
lovely. I went out for a walk with !Mr. Denham 
while Ami was giving the children a sort of tea- 
dinner at the hotel,—we were to have a similar 
meal afterwards. I enjoyed it much—the walk, I 
mean. The sun was shining brightly, preparatory to 
his setting in the sea. We walked along the shore 
away from the town. The bcnutifid bay was spread 
out before us, ns smooth and still as a sheet of glass. 
Far a« ay on the opposite coast my eyes rested on 
some dark blue masses, which n mist was slowly 
covering. Horace told mo they were the mountains 
at the foot of Windermere. ’Windermere! That word 
and the sight of those hills awoke all my old longing. 
Sterling, my dear, you and I will go ajjil see Winder- 
mere next year. If we both live, and nothing happens 
to prevent, you must get a Itoliday in tho summer, 
and we will endure the railway noise, and come to 
this uninhabited city. We will then go across the 
bay to tho.se dear mountains, and see what beauties 
they enclose. Let us both think about this scheme, 
and enjoy it in anticipation; I do, already, my dear 
boy. My only regret this afternoon during tho walk, 
was that you were not with me. If I could have 
sent you one rapid glance at the calm extensive view 
of sea and shore—sent it into yonr dingy office in 
Wood-street, it would have gladdened your heart for 
a week. But perhaps not,—perhaps it might have 
made you discontented with your vocation; and there¬ 
fore, an unprofitable servant; so it is best that I 
could not. I was especially charmed with six small 
substantially-built houses which face the scu, on a 
grassy terrace a little way out of Fleetwood. They 
are near enough to the town for convenience, and are 
yet as still and secluded as if there were no town at 
all behind them. I could not help fancying how 
happy yon and I might be in one of those unpre¬ 
tending yet really pretty houses. I dare say they are 
cheap enough. The view alone would make them 
worth an additional 50/. per annum at Brighton. 
Here, 1 dare say, you might got tho house and the 
view too for 15/. a-year. That is a mere guess; but 
tl)e rents are very low in Fleetwood, I "hear; and 
provisions are cheap, if wo may judge by the hotel 
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duu^i. The meal m had on oiur return (called Ua) 
eonaisted of good tea and ])lenty of cream, white and 
hiown bread, toast, dry and battered, muffins, tea¬ 
cakes, and biscuits; a great dish of hot broiled bacon, 
fresh eggs, a cold fowl, tongue, ham, and a fine cold 
sirloin of beef. Of this we ate as much as we wished, 
and paid only eighteen pence a-head. Mr. Denham 
thought the price so low that he talked laughingly of 
staying at Fleetwood, and taking one of the empty 
houses; as we might go further and fare worse. 
Good-bye; we must prepare to go on board the 
steamer. It sails at uiue. It is a fine moonlight 
night and vci^' calm. God bless you and us all. 

“Your affectionate aunt, 

“SaEAB SlERUjSG.” 

(To be eoa/intied.) 

- 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WOKTIIIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHUllCH. 

JEREMY TAYLOll. 

Oe the numerous divines who in distant or more 
recent times have enriched the theological literature 
of England, there is none to whom we can assign a 
more distiuguished position, than to the preacher-poet. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. He has been called—and not 
improperly—thcChrvsostom of theEnglishChurch, lu 
nclmess of expression, fertility of invention, and 
copiousness of dlustralion, he is confessedly unrivalled 
by auy sacred orator of any age or country. His 
mellifluous periods charm the ear and jilcasethc taste, 
whilst they iniuistcr to the purjioscs of jiicty. Above 
all, it is u]H)a record that he adorned tlie faith he 
preached, by the practice of his life, no less than by 
tiic persuasive eloquence of his li])s. Hu passed un¬ 
scathed tluough many trials, and whilst drinking deep 
of the bitter waters of aiilicliun, he afl'orded his weaker 
brethren an encouraging example of humility and 
patience. In the darkest hours of his earthly pil¬ 
grimage, his sweetness of disposition never forsook 
him. Though his bark was tossed upon a troubled 
sea, he waited with confidence and resignation the 
issue of the voyjq;e. In the shade of adversity, as 
well as in the sunshine of prosperity, he found ample 
opportunities for the display ft the gentlest and most 
attractive graces of the Christian charaoler, and his 
name is inseparably associated with our most exalted 
ideas of moral purity and self-deuying piety. 

It is much to be regretted that the memorials which 
remain to us of a life so full of interesting and re¬ 
markable incidents os that of Taylor, should be so 
extremely scanty. Li receut years he has not wanted 
indeed for able biographers, but their sources of infor¬ 
mation appear to have been very limited. “ The life 
of a student,” observes Bishop Hcber, “ is passed 
within a narrow cicule, and of tlie men whose writings 
are most widely read and admired, the personal history 
is often enveloped in the deepest obscurity.” And 
thus in the absence of authenticated information, the 


biographers of Taylor, like those of Shokspeare, are 
frequently compelled to resort to coujeeture or sur¬ 
mise, and to fill up with invention and suggestions 
the imperfect outline which has been transmitted to 
posterity by his contemporaries. Although this course 
is not the most satisfactory one, it will be necessary 
for us to adopt it whilst sketching, as we propose as 
briefly as possible to do, the career of the most accom¬ 
plished of English pul|Ht orators. 

At the begiuiiiug of the 17th century, Nathaniel, 
the father of Jeremy Taylor, was settled in the town 
of Cambridge, where he carried on the business of a 
barber. He bad eleven children, of whom Jeremy, 
baptized iu the year 1613, (for there is no certain 
record of the time of his iiriA,) was the thu'd. 
Though engaged in a comparatively humble occui>a- 
tion, he was a man of reasonable learning, being able, 
as we arc informed, to instruct his children in grammar 
and the mathematies. That he occupied a position 
of some rcs])ectability in the town of Cambridge is also 
shown by his having bccu churchwarden of the parish 
of the Holy Trinity, in the year 1621. It must also 
be home in mind that the trade of a barber-surgeon 
was,iu those days, one of considerable importance, as in 
addition to shaving and hair-dressing, he was expected 
to perform all the ordinary surgical operations. It 
should be likewise nuuitioiied that on the score of 
/aw%,NathauielTaylc)rhad some claim to consideration 
from his fcUow-lowusmen. lie was the lineal descend¬ 
ant of an illustrious victim of the Marian persecul ion, 
—the revered and learned Howland Taylor, chaplain 
to Archbishop Craiinicr. His ancestors had also long 
possessed a'sinail estate in Gloucestershii-c, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that these circumstances must 
have added to his consequence, and raised liim rutiier 
above the sphere of a ]>roviuciul tradesman. 

His sou Jeremy seems to have been scut to school 
at a very early age, fur he attended a free-school in 
Cambridge in the year 1616, at which time, if he were 
baptized in the year of his birth, he could have been 
only three years old. His aptness for learning, quick¬ 
ness, and docility soon ullructcd attention, and at the 
age of fifteen, (or acconiing to another authority thir¬ 
teen,) he w!is removed to the university, and his name 
was entered as a “■ poor scholar,” or sizar, of Cains 
College. Tradition has preserved no anecdote of his 
boyhood, nor is anything definitely known of his college 
career. But it is worthy of remark, tliat only one 
year before he entered tlie university, a stripling of 
still greater promise, and destined to accomplish even 
higher things, had become aii inmate of a neighbouring 
college. This was no other than John Milton; and it 
ia fair to imi^ine that the two youths must have been 
occneionally tiirowu into each other’s society, and that 
they found in common sym[mtliie3 and congenial 
studies, a bond of intimacy. Although the paths which 
they were destined to tread in after life were widely 
different, and the parts they were called on to play iji 
the politics of the period directly opposite, it is im¬ 
possible not to see that iu geniiu and disposition there 
were many jioiuts of roscmbluuco between them. 
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Both of tLcin, also, were distinguished at this period 
for tlieir personal beauty. The greatest intellects 
of the age were eushrined in temples of corresponding 
comeliness. Of Milton’s yonthful appcarauce, in his 
days of studentship, a characteristic sketch has been 
drawn by our greatest modern poet, which is worthy 
of quotation:— 

"Yea, our blind Poet, who, in his later day, 

Stood almost single; ottering odious truth— 
Darkness before, and danger's voice behind, 

Boul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul—I seem'd to see him here 
Familiarly, and in bis scholar's dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 

A boy, no better, with his rosy eheeks. 

Angelical, keen eye, courageous look. 

And conscious step of purity and pride."* 

And in like manner it is said that Taylor’s florid 
and youtiiful beauty,—his sweet and pleasant air,— 
his grave and graceful presence—entranced the be¬ 
holder, and seemed to give an ouhvard indication of 
intellectual preeminence. It may also be inferred that 
Taylor, like Milton, frequently sighed over the scho¬ 
lastic jargon then tauglit in the universities, and longed 
to inlialc u freer and healthier atmosjihcrc. For “ the 
asinine feast of sow-thistles and hrambics,” the future 
author of the Ductor Dubilantium must have hud as 
profound a contempt us the author of Furadise Lost. 
And it requires no great effort of the imagination to 
pictui'o these two illustrious members of the intellec¬ 
tual aristocracy of tlic uatiuii comparing together, 
at such a time and j)lucc, their nolious of the beautiful 
and true, and stimulating each other to more heroic 
exertions. 

Uaviiig taken his degree of Illustcr of Arts, Taylor 
was ordained before he had reached the age of twcuty- 
oiic, mid it was not Ills lot to remain long in obscurity. 
By a Inqipy accident he was solicited to take the place 
of a college friend, who hud been appointed to preach 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and was cither unable or uu- 
willuig to attend. The opportunity fur distinction 
was not lust upon the young divine. His eloquent 
sermons and graceful elocution won the enthusiastic 
admiration of his auditors, and procured him an iutru- 
ductiou to Archbishop Laud. Ills friend Bishop 
Rust, (his successor iu the diocese of Dromorc,) who 
preached his funeral sermon, and introduced therein a 
brief sketch of his career, observes that his personal 
beauty and sublime and raised discourses caused his 
hearers ” to take him for some young migel, newly 
descended from the. visions of glory ! ’’ Soon after 
his first sermon at St. Paul’s, he was summoned to 
Lambeth, to preach before the Archbishop. Ilis 
discourse, upon that occasion, according to Rust, 
“ was beyond exception, and beyond imitation: yet 
the wise prelate thought him too young; but the great 
youth humbly begged bis grace to pardon that fault, 
and promised, if he Iked, Jie would mend it.” It was, 
however, prudently resolved by Laud that "such 
mighty parts should be afforded better opportunities 
of study aud improvemmit, than a coui'se of constant 


(1) Wordsworth: “ The Prelude." 


preaching would allow of.” He foresaw the iwrils to 
which the excitement aud applause of crowded congre¬ 
gations might expose the youthful orator; and he 
accordingly thought it better to send him to Oxford, 
where he might pursue his studies iu uudisturbed 
seclusion. With cliarucleristic liberality, he placed 
him in Lis own college of All Souls, where Lq soon 
obtained a f( llow'ship; aud, after the lapse of about 
two years, presented liim to the rectoi-y of Uppingham 
iu Rutlandsliire. 

The liberality of “ my lord of Canterbury ” to Taylor 
did not stop here. Soon utter promoting him to thg 
rectory of Uppingham, “ he preferred him,” says Rust, 
“ to be chaplaiu to King Charles the Martyr, of 
blessed aad immortal memory.” Being now comfort¬ 
ably settled ill the world, with every prospect of 
future honours and happiness, the prosperous divine 
resolved on matrimony. Of the lady of his choice, 
nothing is known u.veept that she bore the musical 
maiden name of I’liiehc Laugdale. On the 27th of 
Aliiy, 1 GUO, the marriage was celebrated iu the parish- 
cliurch of Up|tiiigliam, the gifted bridegroom being 
then iu the 2(>Lh year of his age. But however 
cheering his prospects at tliis moment, Taylor’s do¬ 
mestic felicity was nut of long duration. Within 
three years his wife boic him three children, the 
youngest of whom died iu May, 1642, and the mother 
soon followed her darling to tlie tomb. 

The desolation of the pastor’s home was but tbe 
begiuuiiig of his alllietions. The storm of political 
couteutiou, wliicli was destined to cud in civil war, 
ami to mar the forl.unes of so many distinguished men, 
liad begun its furious career. The iiiipeacliment of 
Laud, in 1C4:U, hud excited Taylor’s eloquent indigna¬ 
tion; and when the roval standard was raised at 
Nottingham, on the 22(1 of August, 1642,’ it is 
supposed that he almost immediately left bis par¬ 
sonage, and joined the army iu his capacity of a royal 
chaplain. Very sliortly afterwards his living w'aa 
sequestered, under tlie authority of a parliamentary 
resolution which decreed the forfeiture of the livings 
of the loyal clergy. A iiuritau preacher was placed 
at Uppingham in his stead, who, if the “ Mercurius 
Aulicus” (a royalist news-letter) can be relied on, 
was a curious specimeu of the round-head divines of 
that period. The following is one of the anecdotes of 
this rnech successor of the accointdished Taylor, con¬ 
tained in the above-mentioned newspaper:— 

“ Monday, May 6.—Now, if you would see what 
heavenly men these lecturers are, be pleased to take 
notice, that at Uppingham in Rutlandshire, tlie 
Members have placed one Isaac Massey to teach the 
people, (for the true pastor. Dr. Jeremy Taylor, for 
Ills learning aud loyalty is driven tlicuce, his house 
plundered, his estate seized, and his family driven out 
of doors.) .... This Massey, coming lately into a 
house of the town, used these words, ‘ This town qf 
Uppingham loves Poperg, and we would reform it, but 
they will not,’ (aud without any further coherence, 
said;) ‘ but I sag, whosoever sags there is any king in 


(2) Or, according to Clarendon, on Auguit 29th. 
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England besides the Parliament at Westminster, I’ll 
mate him for ever speaking more.’ The master of the 
house replied, ‘ I sag there is a king in England besides 
the Parliament in Westminster;’ whereapoii Massey, 
with his eudgel, broke tlie gentleman’s head. Who- 
ercr doubts that Mr. Massey is injured by these 
relations, may satisfy themselves by inquiring of the 
inliabitants of Uppingham parish.” > 

During the hottest period of the civil war, T.aylor 
is supposed to liave followed tlie royal army in all 
its perilous marches. He is said to have been a sjicc- 
tator of the decisive battle of Newbury, and to have 
accompanied the discomfited cavaliers in their retreat 
from that memorable field. In IGli: he was with the 
royal forces in Wales, and was taken prisoner by the 
parliamentary army during tlie siege of Cardigan 
Castle. It is impossible, however, to follow his 
movements accurately at this period of his life. After 
his release from imprisonment, he left the army, and 
thenceforth took up his residence in Wales, where he 
was fortunate enough to find a quiet retreat amid the 
turmoils of civil strife. 

At this period of his lihs, under the pressure of 
poverty and adversity, he embraced the profession of a 
bolioolmaster. Tradition states that he instructed his 
scholars sometimes in one, and sometimes in another 
cottage, in the village of Llanvihaugel, in which he 
had taken up his abode. Rut it has been ascertained 
that he had two assistants, (who were compelled like 
himself to labour in lliis way for their subsistence,) 
namely, William Nicholson, afterwards Rishoj) of 
Gloucester, and William Wyatt, who became a ])re- 
bendary of Lincoln;—a circumstance which would 
seem to imply tlnit the work of instruction, whatever 
might be the station or degree of the scholars, was 
carried on in a systematic manner, and on an extensive 
scale. In conjunction with Wyatt, he published in 
1647 a Grammar of the Latin language; and the 
biographer is thus enabled to trace another ])oint of 
resemblance in the lives of Milton and Taylor, since 
botli of these great men not only adopted for a short 
period the profession of the schoolmaster, but also 
both endeavoured by the compilation of grammars to 
smooth the way for the youthful learner, and to leave 
behind them permanent memorials of the task to 
which they had temporally dedicated their lofty in¬ 
tellects. 

Duiing his residenee in Wales, Taylor contracted a 
second marriage. The name of the lady with wdiom, 
in tills darker period of his life, he was induced to 
enter into the bonds of wedlock, was Joanna Bridges, 
who is reputed to have been a natnral child of King 
Charles 1. It would appear that this was a very 
advantageous match for the impoverished divine. In 
addition to the endowments of a handsome person 
and agreeable manners, the lady is said to have 
been possessed of a good estate in the north-eastern 
port of Carmarthenshire. But, like most of the 
royalists’ possessions, it is probable that the property 
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had become much reduced and encumbered by fines 
and other exactions, and was, therefore, insuffi¬ 
cient in amount to relieve Taylor at once from the 
duties of -school-keeping. Of his engagements and 
way of life, however, at this cpocli, nothing again is 
precisely known; but it is certain that his pen was 
not idle in his retirement, for in the same year in 
which his Grammar was given to the world, he 
published his great work on the Liberty of Prophesy¬ 
ing.’ In this treatise ’ he vindicated the pruiciplcs of 
religious freedom upon their broadest basis; so much 
so that it has been characterised as the “ first distinct 
and avowed defence of toleration which had been 
ventured on in England, perhaps in Chiistcndoin.” 
Its spirit is beautifully represented in the noble 
apologue witli whicli it concludes, and which its 
author jirofcsses to have taken from the “ Jews’ 
books,” wherein the pulriarch Abraham is rebuked by 
the Lord of Hosts for denying to an unbelieving way¬ 
farer the rites of hospitality.’ Although written “in 
poverty and trihulation, without books, or leisure to 
consult tlinm,” in style and matter it is unsurpassed 
by any other production of its author. By Coleridge, 
tlie greatest critic of modern times, this treatise was 
regarded with almost e.xtravagant admiration. “ lie 
saw in it all llio confiuent powers of the author, 
swelling the majesUe, stream of genius, as it rolled 
onward in its diversilied and winding course.”* No 
one, we believe, can read this great work, or any coii- 
sidcnablc jiortiou of it, witliout feeling that the writer 
was far in advance of his ago; and that the object, 
wliich he had in view, and winch is declared upon the 
title-jiage to he the, demonstration of “ the Unreason¬ 
ableness of prescriliiug to otlier Men’s Eaitii, and the 
Iniquity of I’crseouting Differing Opinions,” as far as 
argument is concerned, was most satisfactorily at¬ 
tained. 

In tlie dedication to tliis celebrated production, a 
lii’icf but beautiful allusion is made by Taylor to 
his jicrsoiial history, which the biographer cannot 
pass over without notice, although some of the cir¬ 
cumstances to wliicli it alludes are involved in ob¬ 
scurity, nor has any clue been obtained to the name 
of the “ noble enemy,” whose mercy and gentleness 
it commemorates. “In tlie grc.nt storm,” says 
1 aylor, “ which dashed the vessel of the Church all 
in pieces, 1 had been cast on the coast of Wales, 
and, in a little boat, thought to have enjoyed that 


(2) By “ Proplicsyinif,” Taylor meant, In the language of the 
periuilt preachin}; or expoundinj;. ^ 

(3) ** When Abraham Sttt at his tent doar, according tohis customi 
waiting to entertain stningcrs, he espied an old man, stooping and 
Jenning on his sUiT, weary with age and travail, coming towards 
him, who was an liundrcd years of age. He received nim most 
, kindly, washed his leer, provided supper, caused him to sit down; 
l>ut observing that the old man cut, and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his ment, he asked him why ho did not workbip the 
God of Heaven. The old man Udd him, that he worshiped the dro 
only, and acknowledged no otiicr God. Atwldch Answer AbrAhsm 
grew so seolously angry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
and exposed him to nil the evils of the nrgUt, end an unguarded 
condiituu. When the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, 
and a’>ked him where the stranger was f lie replied, * I thrust him 
away because he did not worship thee.' God euswiredhim, * J have 
suflored him these hundred years, although he dishonoured me} 
and couldst not thou endure hmi one night t" 

(1) 'Willmotl's Biography. 
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rest and quietness, wlilcli in England in a greater 
1 could not Lope for. Here I cast anchor, and 
thiukiug to ride safely, the storm followed me with so 
much impetuous violence, that it broke a cable, and 
1 lost my anchor; and here again 1 was esposed to 
the mercy of tlie sea, and the gentleness of an element 
that could neither distinguish things nor persons. 
And but that He who sliilcth the raging of the sea, 
and the noise of his waves, and the madness of his 
people, had provided a plonk for me, 1 had been lost 
to ail the opportunities of content or study. But 1 
know not whether I have been more preserved by 
the courtesies of my friends, or the gentleness and 
mercies of a noble enemy.” 

The shipwrecked divine was not cast, indeed, upon 
an altogether inhospitable shore. On the contrary, 
it is gratifying to perceive that the misfortunes by 
which he had been overtaken, proved, as temporal mis¬ 
fortunes often do, the sources of some unexpected 
benefits. The clouds which had overshadowed him 
were big with blessings. In his forced srclusion, 
surrounded by untoward circumstaiiccs, he was visited 
with unlooked-for gleams of comfort. In the village 
in which he had fixed his temporary abode, rose the 
charming towers of Golden Grove, the residence of 
Lord Carbery, an amiable and accomplished nobleman, 
who was delighted to extend to Taylor his friendship 
and protection. The introduction to Lord and Lady 
Carbery, whenever it took place, was an important 
epoeb in the life of the persecuted royalist. In the 
neighbourhood of Golden Grove he passed some of the 
happiest hours of his life, cheered by the attentions 
and solicitudes of affectionate friends, and partaking 
of the pleasures and advantages of highly cultivated 
society. The situation of the place was most de¬ 
lightful. It was surrounded by a landscape of surpass¬ 
ing loveliness, and by objects peculiarly calculated to 
inflnence and interest the poetical mind. The neigh¬ 
bouring fields were clothed in the most attractive 
garb of pastoral beauty; tlic river Towey flowed 
through the grounds,' and lofty trees flung their 
shadows over its stream. A glorious avenue of 
elms was long remembered as Taylor’s Walk, where 
he meditated some of the sublimcst strains of his 
well-nigh superhuman eloquence. Amidst such scenes 
the harassed mind might well find rest. Past annoy¬ 
ances and misfortunes were forgotten, and a spirit of 
calm contcutedness and sober joy supervened. The 
heart of the pious divine overflowed with gratitude 
and thankfulness. Instead of brooding over what he 
hod lost, he delighted to indulge in the enumeration 
of the privileges he possessed, and the pure pleasures 
he enjoyed. Thus in his great work on Holy Living, 
he exclaims with reference to this period of his life: 
—**I am fallen into the hands of publicans and se¬ 
questrators, and they have token alt from me; what 
now ? Let me look about me. They have left me 
the sun aud moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and 
many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me; 
and 1 con still discourse, and unless I list, they have 
not taken away my merry countenance, and my 

~~~ (1) Willmotfi Biography. 


cheerful spirit, and a good conscience; they have still 
left me the Providence of God, and ^ the promises 
of the Gospel, aud my religion, and mj hopes of 
heaven, and my charity to them too; and still 1 sleep 
aud digest, I cat and drink, 1 read and meditate, 1 
cau walk in my neighbour’s pleasant fields, aud see 
the variety of natural beauties, and delight in ali'that 
in which God delights,—that is, in virtue and wisdom, 
in the whole creation, and in God himself. And he 
that hatli so many causes of joy, and so great, is very 
much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who loses 
all these pleasures, aud chooses to sit down on his 
little handful of thorns. Sucii a person were fit to 
bear Nero company in his funeral sorrow for the loss 
of one of Poppsen’s hairs, or help to mourn for 
Lesbia’s sparrow: aud because he loves it, he deserves 
to starve in the midst of plenty, aud to want comfort 
while he is enriched w'ith blessings.” 

Uf the charms of outward nature, Taylor was in the 
highest degree susceptible. His happiest illustrations 
arc drawn from familiar sights and sounds, and from 
the most frcqucutiy-rccurring objects in the rural 
landscape. He had an eye for all the beauties of 
English scenery, mid a full appreciation of the poetry 
of country life. Looking through nature up to na¬ 
ture’s God, a close observer of the beauties aud mys¬ 
teries of the visible universe, Jeremy Taylor has been 
properly designated llie Shokspeare of English theolo¬ 
gians; casting the hue of poetry over every theme 
he touched, and relieving with graceful similitudes 
and gorgeous imagery the weightiest aud most solemn 
disquisitions. To his lengtiicucd residence near 
Golden Grove, and to the circumstances wliicli at¬ 
tended his sojourn there, we are probably indebted 
for the most beautiful and picturesque passages iu ids 
works. As those passages rise before our memory, we 
naturally picture to ourselves the peaceful pleasures 
and cheerful life of the pious pastor: his morning 
walks, his mid-day musiiigs, his evening reveries; 
now tracing the upward flight of the lark, now 
watching the bursting rosebud, and now the waving 
foliage of the forest, with the rapt attention of the 
poet and philosopher. Listen for a moment to the 
musical cadence of one of those charming similes for 
wliicli he is so famous. “ Anger is a perfect aliena¬ 
tion of the mind from prayer, and therefore is con¬ 
trary to that attention, which presents our prayers in 
a right line to God. For so have I seen a lark rising 
from his bed of gpass, and soaring upwards, singing 
as ho rises, aud hopes to get to lieaven, and climb 
above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern wind, aud his 
motion made irregular and uucoustaut, descending 
more at eveiy breath of the tempest, than it could 
recover by the libration and frequent weighing of 
his wings; till the little creature was forced to sit 
down aud pant, and stay till the storm was over, and 
then it made a prosperous flight, and did rise and sing 
as if it had leasned music aud motion from an angel, 
as he passed sometimes through the air about his 
ministry here below. So is the prayer of a good 
man,” &c. 
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We cannot read such a sentence as this, \rithout 
feeling it to be the language of genuine inspiration— 
Ibe utterance of an earnest lover of nature, who had 
often behdd with no common attention what he de¬ 
scribes. There can be no question, that Taylor was an 
experienced observer, as well as a poet of the highest 
order. As he walked abroad into the fields, he found 
everythiug around him suggestive of features and in¬ 
cidents of human life. Wo know not, for instance, 
where to turn fur a grander or more appropriate array 
of images, than is presented to us in his beautiful 
parallel between the life of a man, and the brief gloty 
of a summer’s day. “ Some arc culled of age at four¬ 
teen, some at onc-and-twenty, some never; but all 
men, late enough; lor the life of a man comes upon 
him slowly and Insensibly. But, as when the sun ap¬ 
proaching towards the gates of the morning, he first 
opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirits 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the 
lark to matins, aud by-and-by gilds the fringes of a 
cloud, and peeps over ibe eastern hills, thrusting out 
his golden horns, like tliosc which decked the brow of 
Moses, when he was forced to wear a veil, because 
himself bad seen the face of God; and still, while a 
man tells the story, the sun gets up higher and higher, 
till he shows a fair face and a full light, and then he 
shines one whole day, uuder a cloud often, and some¬ 
times weeping great and little showers, and sets 
quickly. So is a man’s reason and his life.” 

Although utterly free from the ohaigc of habitually 
indulging in gloomy or despoudiug views, it is not sur¬ 
prising that Taylor’s musiugs should, at this period, 
have frequently worn a melanclioly aspect. His genius 
was iucllned to pathos. He had espoused an uupro- 
sperous cause, and his life had been tinged with many 
sorrows. In such a frame of miud, it was natural that 
the loveliest of earthly objects should suggest to 
him some sorrowful reflections. Wliilst walking, 
for iustoucc, iu the gardens of Golden Grove, and 
musing upon by-gone days, the sight of the summer 
rose iu its progress from maturity to decay, might well 
suggest to hiin that exquisite iUustratiou of the frail 
tenure of earthly beauty, presented in the pages of his 
Qoly Dying. “ It is a mighty change that is made by 
the death of every person, and it is visible to us who 
are alive. Beckon but fron^he sprightfulness of youth, 
and the fair cheeks aud mil eyes of childhood; from 
the vigorousness and strong flexure of the joints of 
five-and-twenty, to the hollowness and deadly paleness, 
to the loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ burial, 
and we shall perceive the distance to be very great 
and very strange. But so have 1 sceu a rose, newly 
springing from the clefts of its hood, aud at first it 
was fair as the morning, and full with the dew of hea¬ 
ven, as a lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its vi^in modesty, and dismantled its too 
youthful and unripe retirements, it began to put on 
darkness, mid to decline to softness and the symptoms 
of 4 sickly age; it bowed the head, aud jiroke its stalk; 
and at night, having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds aud out-worn 
faces. The same is the portion of every man and 


every woman; the heritage of worms and serpents, rot-! 
tenness, and cold dishonour, andonr beauty so changed, 
that our acquaintance quickly kuew ns not.” * 
Independently of their warmth of colouring and ' 
poetical embellishments, the productions oi Taylor at 
this period are usually considered the most valuable 
: that have proceeded from his pen. His treatises of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying briong to this epoch. 
He also compiled a practical manual of devotions, to 
which he gave the name of the Qolden &roM,'Bs an ap¬ 
propriate acknowledgment of the many privileges he 
liad enjoyed under his patron’s roof. In a chaster and 
diSerent style, as befitted perhaps the solemn theme, 
he composed the Great Exemplar,—a life of Christ, 
which has attained great jiopularity. Some of his most 
exquisite sermons were also wrilteu and preached in 
the sequestered villa^ where he had found such a con¬ 
genial retreat. Among the most interesting of them, 
is the discourse which he delivered in tlie month of 
October, 1650, on the death of his patron’s lady—the 
amiable and accomplished Countess of Carbery. It is 
cosy to believe that every phrase of this inimitable 
funeral sermon came from tlie preacher’s heart. Vo 
the illustrious deceased, Taylor was deeply indebted: 
he had long known and esteemed her as a friend, and 
the recollection of past kindnesses weighed upon his 
spirit. With a heavy heart, but “with a faithful hand,” 
he presented lier portrait to the weeping hearers, and 
a holier or more attractive picture was never delin¬ 
eated from any pulpit. “1 have seen a female reli¬ 
gion,” he said, “ that wholly dwelt upon the face and 
tongue; tliat like a wanton and undressed tree, spends 
all its juices iu suckers and irregular branches, in leaves 
and gum, and after all such goodly outsides, you 
should never cat an apple, or be delighted with the 
beauties or the perfumes of a hopeful blossom. But 
tlie religion of this cxcelleut lady was of another con¬ 
stitution: it took root downward in humility, and ] 
brought forth fruits upward in substantial graces of a ‘ 
Christian, in charity aud justice, in chastity aud . 
modesty, in fair friendships and sweetness of society: | 
she had not very much of the forms and outsides of 
godliness, but she was largely careful for the power of l 
it, for the moral, essential, and useful parts; such I 
wliich would make her to be, not seem to be, religious.” 
And again:—“Tlie other appendage of her religion, 
which also was a great ornament to all the parts of her 
life, was a rare modesty and humility of spirit, a con¬ 
fident despising and undervaluing of herself. For 
though she bad the greatest judgment, and the great¬ 
est experience of things and persons, that 1 ever yet 
kuew in a person of her youth, and sex, wad ciieuin- 
stances, yet, as if she kuew uothiug of ii^ she had Uie 
.meanest opinion of herself; and like a fair t^rer, when 
she shined to all the room, yet round about her own 
station she had cast a shadow and a clond, and slie 
shined to everybody but herself.” .... “In all her 
religion, and in all her actions of relation towards God, 
she had a strange evennese and untroubled passage, 
sliding towards her ocean God and of infinity with 
a certain and silent motion.” 
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It must bo here observed, that the publication of the 
Golden Grove ruffled for a brief period the quiet stream 
of Taylor’s life, and subjected him to legal persecution. 
Some passages in the preface to this manual were con¬ 
sidered to reflect npon the ruling powers, and to mark 
tlie writer out as an obstinate malignant. An order 
for his arrest was accordingly transmitted to the local 
authorities, and he was imprisoned for a short period 
in Chepstow Castle(?) When we say "for a short 
period,” we are, however, merely following the con¬ 
jectures of other biographers, whoso industry has been 
unable to discover the length of time he remained in 
durance, or even to declare with certainty the place of 
his conflnement. ^ 

Although there is no record of the commencement 
of their intimacy, it is supposed that about this time 
Taylor became an object of interest to au English¬ 
man distinguished iu these troublesome days for his 
attachment to the Church of England,—the celebrated 
John Evelyn. It would appear from Evelyn’s diary, 
that Taylor preached several times in LouJoii in the 
spring of IGbl, and on the 12th of April, 1656, 
he dined at Say’s Court (Evelyn’s residence), with 
Berkeley, Boyle, and Wilkins. Ou his return to 
Wales, he was visited by a severe domestic affliction, 
in “ the death of a little child, that lately,” he said, 
when communicating to his friend Evelyn the sad 
event, “made us very glad, but now he rejoices in 
his little orb, while we think, and sigh, and long to 
be as safe as he is.” In the course of a few mouths 
his dwelling was again invaded by the destroying 
ymstilcnce, and “two sweet, hopeful boys” were 
token from him, and buried side by side. Although 
piously submitting himself to the will of heaven, 
Taylor was deeply affected by these visitations. How 
fondly he loved his wife and little ones may be con- 
iectured from the warmth and passion with which he 
has described in one of his sermons the happiness of do¬ 
mestic life. “No man can tell,” he says, “ but he that 
loves his children, how many delicious accents make a 
man’s heart dance in the pretty conversation of those 
dear pledges; their childishness, their stammering, 
their little angers, their innocence, their imperfec¬ 
tions, their necessities, arc so many little emanations of 
joy and comfort to him that delights in their persons 
and society: bus be that loves not his wife and children, 
feeds a lioness at home, and broods a nest of sorrows; 
and blessing itself cannot make him happy.” 

It seems to be agreed upon all hands, that it was the 
loss of his children which drove Taylor permanently 
from Wales, and induced him to bcud his footsteps to 
the metropolis, whither he had been frequently invited 
by Evelyn. “ Wlien he had spent some years,” says 
Bishop Bust, “ in this retirement, it pleased God to 
visit his family with sickness, and to take to himself 
the dear pledges of his favour, three sons of great 
hopes and expectations, within the space of two or 
II three months: and though he had learned a quiet 
I submission to the Divine will, yet the affliction touched 
. him so sensibly, that it made him desirous to leave the 
j country.” In London he is Supposed to have occa¬ 


sionally lectured to a private congregation of Episco¬ 
palians. It is also on record, that he endured about 
this period a short imprisonment in the Tower, on 
account of the publication of a collection of Offices, 
to which the printer had prefixed a picture of our 
Saviour, and thus rendered himself and the author liable 
to the penalties of an act against idolatry,'which 
had been recently passed by the Puritan parliament. 
He had not, however, resided long in the metropolis, 
when an introduction to Edward Lord Conway once 
more changed the scene of his life and labours. This 
nobleman, whom Bishop B.ust describes as “ a person 
of great honour and generosity,” was possessed of 
large estates in the north-eastern part of Ireland, and 
entertaining a high esteem for Taylor’s personrd cha¬ 
racter, as well as considerable confidence in his seal 
and ability, he tendered him the lectureship of 
Lisburn, then an iuconsidcruble town, in the province 
of Ulster. The stipend paid' to the lecturer was, 
however, so small, that Taylor at first declined it; 
but ocher inducements being subsequently held out 
to him, he departed for Ireland in the summer of 1658, 
and fixed his residence at Portmore, near the mansion 
of Lord Conway. 

In very many respects, Portmore proved to Taylor 
a most desirable retreat. The surrounding landscape 
scarcely yielded in beauty to the Golden Grove. The 
delightful greensward of Lord Conway’s park was 
washed by the limpid waters of two beautiful lakes, 

“ utudi studded with romantic islets.” Bishop Bust 
speaks of it as “ a place made for study and coutem- : 
platiou;” and it was described to Hcber, as a spot 
iu whicli “ the painter, ])oet, or devout contemplatist 
might delight to linger.”' lii such a place a mind 
like Taylor'.'! found many sources of happiness. 
Though he eoutiiiued poor and dependent, he was 
grateful to the Providence who liad placed him in so 
delightful au asylum. From Lord Conway he received 
many kindnesses, and Evelyn remained his staunch 
friend, supplying him regularly with sums of money 
by way of pension. Such assistance, the philoso¬ 
pher of Say’s Court was happy out of his abundance 
to dispense to the poor and pious scholar, and Taylor 
felt no degradation in accepting it. 

The two years which ho passed at Portmore, 
afforded our great divine the requisite leisure for the 
completion of his most elaborate production, the 
Ihiclor Dubitantium ; or, Casei of Couseieuee. In the 
spring of 1660 he quilted Ireland, and proceeded to 
London with the manuscript of this work, which he 
caused to be published in the June following. He 
found, however, that he had arrived in England at au 
important crisis. Daring his absence, the great 
Protector had died, and from the moment of his 
decease, it was obvious that the days of the Common¬ 
wealth were numbered. The feeble mind of Bicliard 
Cromwell was unequal to the task of governineut, 
and the majority of the nation, disgusted with 
Puritan excesses, anxiously waited for the restora¬ 
tion of royalty. Affairs Lad reached a climax, when : 

(1) WlUmotrt Biography. 
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on the 34tli of April, Jeremy Taylor placed his hand 
to the memorable declaration of the royalists of 
London, to which the exiled monarch promptly re¬ 
sponded. On tiie 29tli of May, Charles 11. made his 
triumphant entry into tlic metropolis, surrounded by 
devoted adherents, \rho had suffered severely in his 
cause, and who hailed with extravagant joy his resto¬ 
ration to the throne of his ancestors. Many of these, 
alas! were doomed to encounter disappointment and 
neglect, but Taylor was among the fortunate few 
whose services were thought worthy of acknowledg¬ 
ment, and whose unwavering loyalty was remembered 
in the day of* triumph. On tl>c Gtli of August 
following, he was nominated to the sec of Down nnd 
Connor; a preferment below his merit, but wliich 
more than satisfied bis ambition. That such a 
man should have been appointed an Irish Bishop 
naturally excites surprise. Among the clergy of the 
period there were few, or perhaps scarcely any, who 
had so high a claim to the distinction of the mitre, 
and it would have been bat just and reasonable to 
have nominated to one of the vacant English Secs, so 
bright an ornament of the English Church. To banish 
to a distance the greatest of pulpit orators, whose se¬ 
ductive eloquence might have captivated the careless 
ear of royalty itself, appears to us an act only to be 
accounted for on,the supposition of llebcr, that it was 
suspected the known fervour of his religious zeal, and 
the circumstance of his relationship by marriage to 
the royal family, might have led him to speak more 
plainly, and to rebuke the vices and follies of the 
great with more asperity, tlian would have been at all 
times agreeable to courtly cars. 

Having thus traced the career of Taylor through 
the dismal straits of obscurity and poverty, to dig¬ 
nity and opulence, we find but little more remaining 
to be told of him. In January, 1G61, the ceremony 
of his consecration as Bishop of Down and Conuor 
took place in the Cathedral of St. Patrick, and he 
was very shortly afterwards sworn in a member of 
tlie Irish privy council, and elected vicc-chanccUor of 
the university of Dublin. In the discharge of his 
episcopal duties he soon displayed such unwearied 
zeal, activity, and prudence, that the diocese of 
Dromore was, in April 16G1, annexed to that of 
Pown and Connor, “ o# account,” as it was ex¬ 
pressed, “ of his virtue, wisdom, and industry.” In 
the midst of dissensions and oppositions, peculiar to 
the country and the period, he displayed a meek and 
tolerant spirit, which disarmed the fary of his bitterest 
antagonists, together with a zeal which was on nli 
occasions tempered alike by charity and discretion. 
The sturdy champions of the Coveuaut, who professed, 

“ in the wildest and most gloomy sense,” (to quote 
the words of Bishop Heber,) “ the austere principles 
of their party,” abounded in Taylor’s diocese, and 
were in possession of many of the church livings. 
With these men it was dii^alt at all times to deal 
with gentleness: a more powerful argument than 
episcopal censure or expostulation was often necessary 
to enforce conformity; but there is abundant evidence 


that Taylor never resorted without reluctance to 
measures of extremity, and that he regained his 
mission iq Ireland as peculiarly one of conciliation. 
But, above all, the amiability of his personal character 
was, on all sides, the subject of observation. He had 
preserved through each vicissitude of fortune the sweet¬ 
ness of disposition for wliich he had been in his youth 
remarkable, and as soon as Providence thought fit to 
endow liim with large possessions, he was especially 
distinguished for the graceful and unostentatious be¬ 
nevolence with which he distributed to others out of 
his great abundance, llis extensive charity was re¬ 
garded by his contemporaries as the crowning virtue 
of his life. “ But he was not only a good man God- 
ward,” says his friend. Bishop Rust, “but he was 
come to the top of St. Peter’s gradation, and to all 
his other virtues added a large and diffusive charity; 
and whoever compares his plentiful incomes with the 
inconsiderable estate be left at his death, will be easily 
convinced that charity was steward for a great pro¬ 
portion of his revenue. But the hungry that he fed, 
and the naked that he clothed, and the distressed that 
he supplied, and the fatherless that he provided for; 
the poor children that he put to apprentice, and 
brought up at school and maintained at the univer¬ 
sity, will now sound a trumpet to that charity which 
he dispersed with his right hand, but would not suffer 
his left hand to have any knowledge of it.” 

In the influential position to which he had been so 
properly elevated, Taylor laboured for six years, and 
during the whole of this period his activity and 
energy were on all occasions conspicuously displayed. 
At length, on the 3d of August, 1667, ho was 
attacked with fever, and on the 13th of the same 
month he breathed his last at Lisburn, in the fifty- 
fifth year of his age. In the mellow autumn of his 
life, with all its matured experience, and in the full 
possession of his faculties, he was summoned from the 
scene of his usefulness by the inscrutable decree of an 
all-wise Creator. “ Ho passed,” says his eloquent 
biographer, Mr. Willmott, “ through ijic dark gate 
into the Garden, when the eye of fancy had not grown 
dim, nor the arm of intellect become feeble. Having 
borne the heat and burden of the day, he received his 
wages before the sun was set and the dews of night 
began to descend. Called home in the rich autumn 
of his life, he was busy in the field and in the harvest; 
the sheaves lay piled around him when he fell asleep, 

< And from his slack hand dropp’d the gather’d rose.’” 

We arc unwilling to weaken our estimate of Taylor’s 
character by any further panegyric; but it would at 
the same time be scarcely proper for us to conclude 
this sketch without drawing attention to his varied 
acquirements, and extensive acquaintance with every 
department of human knowledge. As a scholar, no 
less than os a divine, ho is entitled to our high con¬ 
sideration. With indefatigable industry, as all his 
writings prove, he ransacked every storehouse of 
ancient and modern le^ing. Hot content with the 
beaten path of scholarship, he deviated often into 
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ttnfrcqttented bye-roads, presenting bis readers with 
the result of his labours and researches, in the shape of 
some apt allusion or appropriate anecdote. Among 
the divines of the period, he was as conspicuous 
for sound learning, as for tlie supeiior grace and 
eloquence of his discourses; and in the disposal of 
his time, he seems to hare kept steadily in view that 
great saying of his illustrious predecessor, Richard 
Hooker:—“ There is in this world no kind of knowledge 
whereby any part of Truth is seen, but we justly account 
it precious; yea, that principal Truth, in comparison of 
which all other knowledge is vile, may recrive from it 
some kind of light." 

As a Theologian, it is well known that Taylor 
entertaiued some peculiar views, liis ardent imagi¬ 
nation, and speculative temperament, withdrew him, 
upon certain topics, from what was thought to be the 
strict line of orthodoxy. Upon these subjects, how¬ 
ever, it is neither our province nor our wish to enter. 
Of one thing we may rest assured,—for it is corro¬ 
borated by the whole tenor of his life,—that his 
opinions were the result of sincere conviction; and 
it can also be mentioned to his honour, that when 
precipitated into tlie stormy arena of controversy, 
whilst he displayed the natural warmth and sensitive¬ 
ness of on earnest and truth-seeking mini, lie was at 
all times distinguished for that spirit of meekness and 
forbearance which formed, both in the hour of adver¬ 
sity and prosperity, so engaging a feature in his 
character. 

We have elsewhere spoken of Taylor as a iwet; 
and a great one we believe him to be. lie possessed, 
in an almost equal degree with his great conteiiiporary 
Milton, that divine gift of imagination, which when 
allied to moral ))urity, and controlled by reason and 
experience, may he regarded as tlie highest faculty 
of the human miml. Rut whilst his numerous 
prose works are filled with passages which are in 
themselves true poems, and only require the aid of 
metrical arrangement to make them so in the common 
acceptation of the form, yet he attempted versifica¬ 
tion with but little success. When it is recollected, 
however, that true ease in writing is the result of 
practice and labour, as well as of natural aptitude, it 
ought not to occasion surprise that Taylor should 
have found himself so little at home in the task of 
poetical composition. His genius was cramped by 
the unaccustomed fetters of rhyme and metre; and in 
writing verse, as it has been well observed, he had 
but the use of his left hand. Rut his failure, after all, 
was only comparative. Many examples of gorgeous 
diction and musical expression might be selected 
from his verses which would do no discredit to his 
reputation; and we subjoin a brief specimen from a 
hymn, in which liis biographer, Mr. Willmott, professes 
to discover " the fervour of Crashaw, with some of 
the fancy of Cowley 

" 0 beauteous God, uncircumscribed treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure, 

Thy throne is settled far 
Above the highest star. 
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Where thou prepar'st a glorious place 
Within the brightness of thy face. 

For every spirit 
To inherit. 

That builds his hope upon tby merit. 

And loves thee with a holy charity. 

What ravish’d heart, seraphic tongue, or eyes 
Clear os the morning's rise, 

Can speak, or think, or see. 

That bright eternity 1 

Where the great King’s transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone,” &c. 


Having made these remarks on the life and cha¬ 
racter of Jeremy Taylor, our pleasantest, but perhaps 
most dilTicult task remains behind. It'is that of 
presenting to our readers a few extracts from his 
works, which, whilst of necessity brief and unconnected, 
may at tlic same time forcibly illustrate the character 
of his genius. Wc will commence with one or two 
quotations from his beautiful sermon of “ The 
MBrri{q;e Ring.” 

“ They that enter into the state of marriage cast a 
die of the greatest contingency, and yet of the greatest 
interest in the world, next to the lart throw for eternity. 
Life or death, felicity or a lasting sorrow, are in the 
power of man’iage. A woman, indeed, ventures most, 
for she has no sanctuary to retire to from an evil 
husband; she must dwell upon her sorrow, and hatch 
the eggs which her own folly or infelicity hath pro¬ 
duced ; and she is more under it, because her tor¬ 
mentor hath a warrant of prerogative, and the woman 
may complain to Ood ns subjects do of tyrant princes; 
but otherwise she halh no appeal in the causes of 
unkindiiess. And though the man can run from 
many hours of his sadness, yet he must return to it 
again; and when he sits among his neighbours, he 
remembers the objection that is in liis besom, and he 
sighs deeply. The boys, and the pedlars, and the 
fruiterers, shall tell of this man when he is carried to his 
grave, that he lived and died a poor wretched person. 

The stags in the Greek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow upon the mountains, 
came down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to 
thaw their joints with the waters of the stream ; but 
there the frost overtook them, and bound them fast 
in ice, till the young herdsman took them in their 
stranger snare. It is the unhappy chance of many 
men, finding many incoiivcniences upon the mountains 
of single life, they descend into the valley of marriage 
to refresh their troubles; and there they enter into 
fetters, and are bound to sorrow by the cords of a 
man’s or woman’s peevishness. 

" As the, Indian women enter into folly for the 
price of an elephant, and tliink tlieir crime warrant¬ 
able, so do men and women change their liberty for a 
rich fortune, (like Eriphile, the Aigive; she preferred 
gold before a good man,) and show themselves to be 
less than money, by overvaluing that to all the con¬ 
tent and wise felicity of their lives; and when thqr 
have counted their money and their sorrows together, 
how willingly would they buy, with the loss of all that 
money, modesty, or sweet nature to their relative! ” 
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In the following directions for the conduct of the 
newljr married (from the same sermon), the wisdom 
of the preacher is no less apparent than the fancy of 
the poet:— 

“ Man and wife are equally concerned to avoid all 
offences of each other in the beginning of their con¬ 
versation ; nety little thiiiff can blast ait infant 
blossom; and the breath of the south can shake the 
little rings of the vine when first they begin to curl, 
like the locks of a new-weaned boy; but when by 
age and consolidation they stiffen into the hardness of 
a stem, and have, by the warm embraces of the sun 
and the kisses of heaven, brought forth their clusters, 
they can endure the storms of the nortii, and the 
loud noises of a tempest, and yet never be broken; 
so are the early unions of an unfixed marriage; 
watchful and observant, jealous and busy, inquisitive 
and careful, and apt to take alarm at every unkipd 
word. After the hearts of tlie man and the wife arc 
endeared and hardened by a niuliuil confidence and 
experience, longer than artifice aud pretence can last, 
there are a great many remembrances, and some 
things present, that dash all little iinkindnesses in 
pieces.” 

Before wo take leave of this admirable discourse, 
we may observe that we know of nothing more 
beautiful, even in Taylor’s prose works, than the 
following description of the duties and character of a 
good wife:—“But she that hath a wise husband must 
entice him to an eternal dearness, by the veil of 
modesty, and the grave robes of eliastity, the orna¬ 
ment of meekness, and the jewels of faith aud charity; 
her brightness must be purity, and she must shine 
round about with sweetness aud friendship, and she 
shall be pleasant while she lives, aud desired when 
she dies.” 

We will select from another sermon a remarkable 
illustration of the dignified aud graceful march of 
Taylor’s eloquence. The extract apjiears to us so 
perfect an example of the highest style of sacred 
oratory, that we earnestly commend it to the reader's 
attention. The subject is the triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity ;— 

“Jesus entered into the world with all the circum¬ 
stances of poverty. He had a star to illustrata Lis 
birth; but a stable for his bedchamber, and a manger 
for his cradle. The angels sang hymns when he was 
bom; but he was cold, and cried, uneasy and unpro¬ 
vided ... All that Christ came for was, or was 
mingled with, sufferings; for all those little joys which 
God sent, either to recreate his person, or to illustrate 
his office, were abated or atteuded with afflictions; 
God being more careful to establish in him the cove¬ 
nant ef sufferings, than to refresh his sorrows. 
Presently, after the angels had finished their halle¬ 
lujahs, he vros forced to fly to save his life, and the air 
became full ol bricks of the desolate mothers of 
Bethlehem for their dying babes. God had no sooner 
made him illustrious with a voice from heavpn, and 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon him in the waters 
of Baptism, bat he was delivered over to be tempted 


and assaulted by the devil in the wilderness. His 
transfiguration was a bright ray of glory; but then 
also he entered into a cloud, and was told a sad story 
of what he was to suffer at Jerusalem. And upon Palm 
Sunday, when he rode triumphantly into Jerusalem, 
and was adorned with the acclamations of a king aud 
god, he wet the palms with his tears, sweeter than the 
drops of manna, or the little pearls of heaven that 
descended upon mount Hermon; weeping in the 
midst of this triumph over obstinate, perishing, and 
malicious Jerusalem. 

“They that had overcome the world could not 
strangle Christianity. But so have I seen the sun 
with a little ray of distant light challenge all tlie 
power of darkness, and without violence and noise 
climbing up the bill, hath made night so to retire, 
that its memory was lost in the joys and sprightfulness 
of the morning: and Christianity, without violence or 
armies, without resistance and sdf-preservation, with¬ 
out strength or human eloquence, without challenging 
of privileges or fighting against tyranny, without 
alteration of government and scandal of princes, with 
its humility and meekness, witli toleiution aud patience, 
with obedience and charity, with praying and dying, 
did insensibly turn the world into Christianity, and 
persecution into victory.” 

The ’following sentences on the duty of comforting 
the afflicted, are equally worthy of quotation:— 

“ Certain it is, that as nothing can better do it, so 
there is nothing greater, for which God made out 
tongues, next to reciting his praises, than to minister 
comfort to a weary soul. And what greater measure 
can we have, than that we should bring joy to our 
brother, who with his dreary eyes looks to heaven and 
round about, and cannot find so much rest as to lay 
his eyelids close together—than that thy tongue 
should be tuned with heavenly accents, aud make 
the weary soul to listen for light and ease, and, when 
he perceives that there is such a thing in tlie world, 
and in the order of things, as comfort and joy, to 
begin to bre<-ik out from the prison of his sorrows, at the 
door of sighs and tears, and by little and little, melt 
into showers of refreshment? This is glory to thy 
voice, aud employment fit for the brightest angel. 
But so have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, 
which was bound up with the imi^es of death, and 
the colder breath of the north; aud then the waters 
break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and 
tun in useful channels; aud the flies do rise again from 
their little graves in walls, and dance awhile ia the air, to 
tell that there is joy witliin, and that the great mother 
of creatures will open the stock of her new refresh¬ 
ment, become useful to mankind, and sing praises to 
her!^deemer. So is the heart of a sorrowful man 
under the discourses of a wise comforter; he breaks 
from the despairs of the grave, and the fettera and 
chains of sorrow; he blesses God, and he blesses thee, 
and he feels his life returning; for to be miserable is 
death, but nothing is life but to bo comforted; and 
God is pleased with no music from below so much as 
in the thanksgiving songs of relieved widows, of 
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nppofted orphans, of rejoioing, and comforkd, and 
tiuidcfol persons.” 

The sermon on tho Daj of Judgment is nsnall; 
acknowledged to be the sublimest effort of Taylor’s 
oratory, and proves that ho was equally at home in the 
Bcdemn and terrible, as in deling with gentler emo¬ 
tions and softer themes. A brief extract from this 
celebrated discourse will suChciently illustrate its 
graphic power and awful grandeur;— 

“ Consider what infinite multitudes of angels, and 
men, and women, shall then iq)pear! It is a huge 
assembly when the men of one kingdom, the men of 
one age in a single province, are gathered together in 
heaps and confusion of disorder; but then, all king¬ 
doms of all ages, all the armies that ever mustered, all 
that world that Augustus Cmsar taxed, all those 
hundreds of millions that were slain in all tlic Roman 
wars, from Nuraa’s lime till Italy was broken into 
principalities and small exarchates: all these, and all 
that can come into numbers, and that did descend 
from the loins of Adam, shall at once be represented; 
to which account, if we add the armies of heaven, the 
nine orders of blessed spirits, and the infinite numbers 
in every order, wc may suppose the numbers fit to 
express the majesty of that God, and the terror of tiiat 
Judge, who is the Lord and Tathcr of all that un¬ 
imaginable multitude! 

“ In that great multitude wc shall meet all those 
who by their example and their holy precepts, have, 
like tapers, enkindled with a^ beam of the Sun of 
righteousness, enlightened ns, and taught us to walk 
in the patits of justice .... Here men shall meet 
the partners of their sins, and them that drank the 
round when they crowned their heads with folly and 
forgetfulness, and their cups with wines and noises. 
There shall ye see that poor perishing soul, whom thou 
didst tempt to adultery and wautonuess, to drunkenness 
or perjury, to rebellion or an evil interest, by power 
or craft, by witty discourses or deep dissembling, by 
Boandal or a snare, by evil example or a pernicious 
oounsel, by malice.or unwariness. That soul that 
cries to those rocks to cover her, if it had not been 
for thy perpetual temptation, might have followed the 
Lamb in a white robe; and that poor man, that is 
clothed with shame and flames of fire, would have 
shined in glory, but that thou didst force him to be 
partner of thy baseness.” 

Little as we may be doing justice by tliese quota¬ 
tions to Taylor’s powers, the temptation to proceed 
with them is very powerful. But Laving regard to 
the patience of our readers, and our own limited 
space, we feel that our best coarse will be to conclude 
this paper with a few short extracts, which we shall 
leave, without further rarament, to the consideration 
of those who have followed us thus far in our imperfect 
sketch of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

SIN—^ITS INSIDIOUS FROGBNSS. 

"I have seen the little purls of a spring sweat 
through the bottom of a bank, and inlenerate the 
stubborn pavement, till it hath made it fit for the 
impression of a child’s foot; and it was despised, like 


the demanding pciffls of a misty morning, till it had 
opened its way and made a stream large enough to 
carry away the ruins of the undermined strand, and 
to invade the neighbouring gardens: but tben the 
despbed drops were grown into an artificial river, and 
an intolerable mischief. So are the first enlronees of 
sin, stopped with tlie antidotes of a hearty prayer, 
and checked into sobriety by the age of a reverend 
man, or tlie counsels of a single sermon: but when 
such beginnings are iicgiccted, and our religion hath 
not in it so much philosophy as to think anytliiiig 
evil as long ns we can endure it, they grow up to 
ulcers, and pcstilentbl evils; they destroy the soul 
by their abode, who at their first entry might have 
been killed with the pressure of a little finger.” 

HOPE. j 

“ Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to 
heaven, and bears onr prayers to the throne of God.” 

HUMILITY. 

“ All the world, all that we are, and all that wo 
hare, our bodies and our souls, our actions and our 
sufferings, our conditions at liorac, our accidents 
abroad, our many sins, and our seldom virtues, are as 
so many arguments to make our souls dwell low in 
the deep valley of humility.” 

CHEERFULNESS. 

“ But cheerfulness and a festival spirit fills the soul 
full of harmony—it composes music for churches and 
hearts —it makes and publishes glorification of God— 
it produces thankfulness, and serves the end of 
charity; and, when the oil of gladness runs over, it 
makes bright and tall emissions of light and holy fires, 
reacliiug up to a cloud, and making joy round about; 
and, therefore, since it is so innocent, and may be so 
pious and full of holy advantage, whatever can inno¬ 
cently minbter to this holy joy does set forward the 
work of religion and charity. And, indeed, charity 
itself, which is the vertical top of all religion, b 
nothing else bat a union of joys concentrated in the 
heart, and reflected from all the angles of our life and 
intercourse. It is a rejoicing in God, a gladness in 
our neighbour’s good, a pleasure in doing good, a 
rejoicing with him; and without love, wc cannot have 
any joy at all. It is this that mokes children to be 
a pleasure, and friendship to be so noble and divine a 
thing: and upon this account it is cerlain tliat all tliat 
which innocently makes a man clipcrfnl, does also make 
him charitable; fur grief, and age, and sickness, and 
weariness, these are peevish and troublesome; but 
mirth and clieerfnlness is content, and civil, and com¬ 
pliant, and communicative, and loves to do good, and 
swelb up to felioitjkinly upon the wings of charity.” 

" THE COMMON lOT.” 

“ I have read of a fair young German gentleman, 
who living, often refused to be pictured, but put off 
the importunity of his friends’ desire, by giving way, 
that after a few days’ burjal, they might send a painter 
to hb vault, and, if they saw cause for it, draw the 
image of hb death unto the life. They did so, and 
found hb face half eaten, and hb midriff and backbone 
full of serpents; and so he stands pictured among hu 
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armed ancestors. So does the fairest beauty chan^*, 
and it will bo us bud with you and me; and then what 
servants shall wo have to wait on us in the g;ravc ? 
what friends to visit usf what offleions people to 
cleanse away the moist and unwholesome cloud re¬ 
flected upon our faces from the sides of the weeping 
vaults, which are the longest weepers for our 
funenil P ” 

sTMPaTny. 

“ If yon do but sec a maiden carried to her grave 
a little bcfoi-o her intended marriage, or an infant die 
before the birth of reason, nature hath taught us to pay 
a tributary tear. Alas! your eyes will behold the 
ruin of many families, which though they sadly hare 
deserved, yet mercy is not delighted at the spectacle; 
and therorore God places a watery cloud in the eye, 
that when the light of heaven shines upon it, it may 
produce a rainbow to bo a sacrament aud a memorial 
tiiat God and tlic sons of God do not love to see a 
man perish.” > 

GENERAL BENEVOLENCE AND EKIENnSIIIP. 

" A good man is a friend to all the world; and he 
is not truly cliarltablc that does not wish well, and do 
good to all mankind in what lie can. Put tiiougli we 
must pray for all men, yet we say special litanies for 
brave kings and holy prelates, and the wise guides of 
our souls, for our brethren and relations, our wives 
and children.” 

SUl'EHSTITION. 

” I have seen a harmless dove made dark with an 
artificial night, and her eyes scaled and locked uj) with 
a little quill, soaring upwards and flying with amaze¬ 
ment, Jear, and undiscerning wing; she made towards 
heaven, but knew not that she was made a train and 
an instrument, to teach her enemy to prevail upon her 
and ail her defenceless kindred. So is a superstitious 
man, jealous and blind, forward and mistaken; he 
runs towards heaven as he tliinks, but he chooses 
foolish paths, and out of fear takes anything that he 
is told; or fancies and guesses concerning God, by 
measures taken from his own diseases aud imperfec¬ 
tions.” 

CERTAINTy OF IJEATIt. 

“ All the snccessions of time, all the changes in 
nature, all the varieties of light and darkness, the 
thousand thousands of accidents in this world, and 
every contingency to every man, and to every creature, 
doth preach our funeral sermo^, and calls us to look 
and see how the old sexton Time throws up the earth 
and digs a grave, where we must lay our sins or our 
sorrows, and sow our bodies, till ^ey rise again in a 
fair or intolerable eternity.” • 

ADVERSITY. 

“ All is well as long as the suu shines, and the fair 
breath of heaven gently wafts us to our own purposes. 
But if you will try the excellency, and feel the work 
of faith, place the man in a persecution; let him ride 
jn a storm; let his bones be broken with sorrow, and 
his eyelids loosed with sickness; let his bread be 


(I) Seimoa at th* Opening of PsiUement. 


dipped with tears, and all the daughters of music 
brought low; let us come to sit upon the margin of 
our grave, and let a tyrant lean hard upon our fortune, 
and dwell upon our wrong; lot the storm arise, and 
the keels toss till tho cordi^ crack, or that all our 
hopes bulge under us, and descend into the hollow¬ 
ness of sod misfortunes.” 

—♦— 

THE ESCAPE OP MADAME KOSSUTH. 

AN ADTUEKTIC NARRATIVE. 

During the month of August, 1848, the President- 
Govemor of Htinmity, Louis Kossuth, with the prin¬ 
cipal ofllcers of his provisional government, were in 
the fortified town of Arad, on the river Marosch. 
Between tliat pl.acc and the town of Zegadin, on the 
Tisch, in the vicinity of Arad, Georgey, with the 
Hungarian troops under his command, lay encamped; 
while behind him, towards the Tiscli, was the Russian 
army of reserve, under Paskicwitch. Demhinski, 
with his men, besieged Temeswur, and he had alicady 
carried its tliird wall. Between him and the Tisch 
lay the united .Austro-Russian forces. Tlie army of 
Bern had been defeated at Hcrmansladt by the Russian 
General Ludcrs,^d he had fled with a small band of 
faithful followers toward Temeswar. 

Witli this positiompf the combatants, the plan of 
Demhinski was to unit? with Georgey near Arad, and 
then to attack the Rusbiaii forces. Before this was 
effected, news reached him of the capitul.alion of 
Georgey, and that the (Slwernor, M. Kossutli, had 
been compelled to forsake Vrnd, and retire to the 
town of Vilagos. Before Ica^g Arad, the Governor 
scpainted from his wife and chinii^-en, and their parting j 
scene is said to have been one o! tlic most touching 
nature. Under the circumstances'of tho moment, it 
was a subject of more even than dd'fiht’whcther lliey 
would ever again meet on earth. i4 was only when 
a young Hungarian nobleman, naiticd'lAAlibot, now in 
exile in Kutayicb witliM. Kossuth, soleipnly swore to . 
his wife that be would never leave her misband, thaW 
Madame Kossuth consented to be separated from hip/ 
and seek safety in flight. The children weifc confiWd 
to tlic care of a private secretary of the Gove^r, i 
and this individual subsequently delivered them to to 
the tender mercies of Haynaii, for the purpine of 
securing his own pardon and safety. The mildren 
set out before their mother, and iho latt^ in her 
flight, endeavoured to keep at least so ncairto them 
as to hear now and then of their safety. 

Madame Kossutli sought out a brother of hers J 
residing in the town of Vilagos, and he is now im¬ 
prisoned in the fortress of Comoni, with many others 
of tile unfortunate Hungarian patriots, for eighteen 
years, on account of the succour which he then gave 
to his sister. Leaving him, she next went in search 
of her children, and wandered to a fetta, or farm¬ 
house, of Boeksak, belonging to a relative. There 
she fell ill of a typhus fever, which nearly ended her 
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life; and when so far recovered as to be able again to 
travel, she continued her journey in search of her 
children. She soon learned that they had been given 
up by their protector to the Austrian General Haynau, 
and taken to Festh. Her own safety depended wholly 
upon the fidelity of the Hungarian peasants, and on 
their attachment to her husband. 

Now, having no other object in view than her own 
safety, without friends better off than herself, she 
soon became reduced to a state of complete destitution. 
In disguise, she wiindered over the most miserable 
part of Hungary. She even, ns a means of safety, as 
well ns support, sought for service as a servant, and 
by telling that she was a poor woman who had just 
been discharged from a public hospital—which, indeed, 
she very much resembled—was so fortunate as to 
find employment in the family of n humble carpenter, 
in the town of Orash Haya, who little thouglit he was 
served by the lady of Louis Kossuth, the late Governor 
of Hungary. Everywhere notices were exposed in 
the streets ofiToring forty thousand florins for her 
capture, and proclaiming death as the punishment of 
the person wlio should dare to harbour or conceal her 
from the authorities. 

Among the persons who fled with M. Kossuth 
before the overwhelming number of his enemies, was 
an elderly lady, whom it is nec(!ssavy to designate as 

Madame L-, and who, from being unable to tide 

os fast and as long as those who were stronger and 
younger than herself, soon became exhausted, and was 
left behind. She had a sun, a major in the Hungarian 
army, near the person of the Governor, and both the 
sou and mother were warmly attached to his interests. 

Madame L-, when unable to proceed longer with 

Ihe fugitives, in order to reach a place of safety in 
the dominions of the Sultan of Turkey, determined to 
remain in Hungary, and devote herself to the finding 
of Madame Kossuth, and restoring her to her husband. 

For this benevolent purpose Madame L- dis¬ 

guised lierself as a beggar; and after a long and weary 
journey, oftencr on foot tban in any conveyance, she 
crossed the vast sandy plains of southern Hungary, 
and at length reached the place in which Kossuth’s 
children were, but could hear nothing of their mother. 

She learned that the children had been sent, soon 
after their motlicr had lost sight of them, to the house 

of General G-, now in the service of the Sultan in 

Syria, to be kept with his own three children, hoping 
that they would thus bo screened from those who 
sought after them. The eldest, named Louis, after 
his father, was seven years of age; and all were told 
that if they acknowledged they were the children of 
the Governor, they would be imprisoned by the 
Austrians, and never see their parents again. So 
that when an Austrian officer traced them to the 

house of General G-, he was at a loss to know which 

of the children wore those of General G- , and which 

those of M. Kossuth; and approaching the eldest of 
the latter, he said,—" So, my little man, you are tlic 
son of the Governor?” To which the youth replied, 
** 1 am not, sir.” His firmness surprised and vexed 


the officer, who was certain, from the statement of 
their betrayer, that those before him were the long- 
lost treasures of bis ambitious search. He now en¬ 
deavoured to frighten the children, and drawing a 
pistol, directed it to tho breast of the boy, and said 
that if be did not at once acknowledge that bo was 
the son of Kossuth, he would put a b^l through his 
heart. Young Louis—who, it is said, shows himself, 
now in exile at Kutayieh, much of tlie character of 
his father—replied in a tone equally firm: “‘1 tell 
you, sir, I am not tho son of Kossuth.” The officer, 
baffled by the child’s simplicily of manner and apparent 
sincerity, was divested of his convictions, and led to 
believe that he had been imposed upon. 

But before Madame L- could get near them, 

other agents of the Austrian Government had been 
more successful, and the three children had been 
carried off in secret to Pestli, near the clutches of tho 
butcher Haynau. The mother and sister of M. 
Kossuth had also been captured, and placed in strict 
confinement. It may be here mentioned, in this little 
narrative of tho sufferings and deliverance of tho 

relatives of Louis Kossuth, that Madame L- , on 

finding where and how his children were situated, 
found out her own maid-servant, and so succeeded as 
to have her engaged at Pcsth as their nurse. This 
person never left them until the moment of their final 
deliverance from their Austrian jailors was arrived. 
After thus having provided for the welfare of the 

children of M. Kossuth, Madame L-renewed 

her search for their destitute, suffering mother. 

Einding no trace of her, Madame ]j-determined 

to follow the fugitives, and if she reached Widdin, to j 
ascertain from M. Kossuth himself whore his poor 
wife had ]gonc, and then return in search of her. I 
Continuing in the disguise of a beggar, sometimes on 1 
foot, at others in a farmer’s cart, this heroic woman 
reached the frontiers of Hungary, and crossing them, 
entered the fortified and walled town of Widdin, 
where the late Governor of Hungary and bis brave 
unfortunate companions then were, enjoying the pro¬ 
tection and hospitality of tlic Sultan of Turkey. 

Madame L-applied to M. Kossuth, but not being I 

known to him personally, and the Austrian General | 
having set so high a price on the capture of liis wife, |.i 
he at first regarded her in the light of an Austrian ;{ 
spy. Having, however, soon found her son, wlio bad j 
followed the Governor into Turkey, he readily con- | 
vinced M. Kossuth of the identity of his mother. All ■ ' 
the information which M. Kossuth could give her | 
was, that there was a lady in Hungary in whose house j 
he believed bis wife would seek a refuge; and if she j 
was not still there, this lady would most probably j 
know where she was. j 

The Governor now furnished Madame L-with 

a letter to this lady, and another with his own signet- 
ring for his wife, which would bo evidence of her 
fidelity. It is not here necessary to follow Madame 

L-on her toilsome jouiney. Devoted to the 

philanthropic work which she had underlakcu, she 
wandered over the sandy steppes of Hungary, until 
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■he aacoeeded in reaching the little town in which 
the lady resided, uid delivered to her M. Kossuth’s 
letter. This she read and immediately burned it, not 
daring even to allow it to exist in her possession. 

This lady informed Madame L- - that the wife of 

Governor Kossuth had left her residence in the guise 
of a mendicant, and intended assuming the name of 

Maria F-^n; that she was to feign herself to be the 

widow of a soldier who bad fidlen in battle, and that, 
if possible, she would go to the very centre of Hungary, 
in those vast pasture-lands, where she hoped no ouc 
would seek after her. 

With this information MadameL-again resumed 

her journey. She feigned to be an aged grandmother, 
whoso grandson was missing, and that she was in 
search of him. She made many narrow escapes while 
passing guards, soldiers, and spies; until at length 
she reached the plains before mentioned. She went 
from house to house, as if in search of her grandson, 
but in reality to find one who would answer the 

description given her of poor Maria P-n. At 

length in a cabin she heard that name mentioned, and 
on inquiry who and what that person was, learned 
that she was the widow of a Hungarian soldier who 
had fallen in battle, and that site had a child who was 
with its grandparents. They then described her 
person, but added that site liad suffered so much from 
illness and grief, tliat she was greatly changed. 
“ Before she came here,” said the speaker, “ she 
worked for her bread, even when ill; but after her 
arrival, she became too much indisposed to labour, on 
account of which tliey sent to the Sisters of Charity 
for a physickii, who came, bled, and blistered her; 
and when she was able to go, she had been conveyed 
to the institution of the Sisters, where she then was.” 

Madame L- , feeling eonviueed that the poor 

sufferer must be none other than the object of her 
search, expressed a desire to visit her. 

At the Sisters of Charily, Madame L-had 

much difficulty in procuring access to Maria, and the 
latter was as much opposed to receiving her. At 

length Madame L-told the Sisters to inform her 

that she had a message for her from her liusband, 
who was not dead as she had supposed, and tliat she 
would soon convince her, if she would permit her to 
enter. Poor Maria, between fear and hope, gave her 

consent, and Madame L-was allowed to see her. 

Madame L-handed her Uic letter of Governor 

Kossuth. She recognised^ at once, the writing; 
kisaed h; pressed it to her lieorl; devoured its 
Qontenta, and then destroyed it immediately. Soon, 
a story w'as mode up between the two females: they 
told the Sisters of Charity tliat Maria’s husband 
“still lived,” and that she would rejoin him. A little 
wagon was procured; as many comforts were put in 
it as could be had without suspicion; and these two 
interesting women set out on their.escape from the 
enemies of their country.* 


(1) It it not known by what ronta the ltdiet reached the cepitel 
of Hungary; but It la oarealK that, tnppaaing their pietehoe would 
not be lutpectad at Peath, they baioicaUy proceeded to tliat city. 


Madame bad a relative in Hungaiy who had 
not been compromised in the war; so this person 
arranged to meet the ladies at a given place, and in 
the character of a merchant, travel with them. Afier 
they had left the pasture-grounds, he passed as the 
husband of Maria,” and the elder femaje as hk aunt. 
At night they stopped at a village, and were suspected, 
on account of the females occupying tlie hed, while 
be slept at the door. They start^ early in the 
morning, and the "husband” remained kshind to 
learn something more of the suspicions to which tlieir 
conduct had given rise. He again overtook them, as 
they stopped to feed their horse, and bade them be 
greatly on their guard. 

In the evening, while the two ladies were sitting 
together in a miserably cold room, the face of poor 
Maria so muffled up as to conceal ber features, and 
induce the belief that she was suffering from lier teeth, 
both appearing much as persons in great poverty, 
overcome by her afflictions, Mark had a nervous 
attack, and talked and laughed so loud that her voice 
was recognised by an Austrian officer who happened 
to be in the house. This person sent a servant to 
ask them to come into his room, where there was a 

fire. Madame L- inquired the name of the 

“ good gentleman” who had the kindness to invite 
them to his room, and when she heard it, Mark recog¬ 
nised in him a deadly enemy of her husband. While 
they w'cre planning a means of evading him, tlie officer 
himself came into their apartment. Immediately 
arising, they made an Iminble courtesy, in so awkward 
a nmuiier as to divest him of all suspicion. Madame 

L-spoke, and thanked him again and again for 

his kindness, but added that such poor creatures as 
they were not fit to go into his room. So soon as the 
officer retired, Maria had another attack, which would 
certainly have betrayed them, had he been present. 

Madame L-implored ber to be composed, or they 

would be lost. 

Starting again, they were not molested until in the 
evening, when tliey were apprelicnded and conducted 
by two policemen before a magistrate. There the 
former spoke of them as suspicious characters; but 
they were not told of what they were suspected. 

While the examination was going on, Madame L- 

slipped a bank-note into the hand of the superior of 
the two policemen. This bribe quite changed the 
affair; the two men became their friends, excited the 
pity of the magistrate in tlieir favour, and they were 


th«n in the pogecssion of GeneriU Haynau, It has sinea then 
become a source of ))ride to tioih of them* that theT» safe in their 
di^uise, pasBed that celebrated miiltary ** butcherin the streets 
of Pesth. Among the letteis with which this lady was chamd by 
the exiles of Widdin was one for the lamented martyr of Hun¬ 
gary, Count Casiniir Bathiany, then confined in « prison ot the 
city, waiting the cruel fate to which the “butcher" subjected him. 
When it was decided that he should be ignominiomly put to death 
by, the hangman’s rope, that excellent and very mild Hungarian 
patriot endeavoured to put an end to his own existence with a ragor *, 
but unfortunately not lueoeeding, Haynau dragged his mutilated 
and bleeding body from the prison, and endM hia Ufa on the 
gallows. The letter which Madame Sj—^ had for him was fnm 
Ills brother, who had escap^ into Turkey with M. Kossudi; and 
she had tlie satisfaction of causing It, through the ron^ty of his 
jailors, to be placed in the hands of the suffinrer. to whom it was no 
little source of eonsolittioA to know that his btotfaar Uvad In lafbty* 
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>lk>vsd to depart. Tkni thej vmt on from station 
to station, until they reached the frontiers of Hungary 
near the Danube. They entered the little town of 
Sanbin, and asked permission of the head of the 
police to pan over the river to Belgrade. This was 
refused, until they said they wished to go there for a 
ontain medicine for a daughter who was ill, and that 
they would leave their passports as a security. He 
then gave his consent, and they crossed the Danube, 
and entered the dominions of the Sultan of Turkey. 

It was night when they entered Belgrade. They 
knocked at the door of the Sardinian Consul, who had 
recently been stationed in that frontier town by his 
king, whose whole heart sympathised in the Hungarian 
cause, and who had formed a friendly aliianoe with 
M. Kossuth for the freedom of Italy and Hungary. 
The Consul had been advised by M. Kossuth that two 
females would probably seek bis protection, but not 
knowing them, he inquired Avliat they wished of him. 

Madame L-replied, “Lodging and bread.” He 

invited them in, and Madame L-introduced him 

to Madame Kossuth, the lady of the late Governor of 
Hungary. 

It wiU readily be conceived that the Consul could 
scarcely believe that these two miserable beings were 
the persons they represented themselves to be. 
Madame. Kossuth convinced him by showing him the 
signet-ring of her husband. In his house Madame 
Kossuth fell iU, but received every {lossihle kindness 
from her host. They learned that all the Hungarians 
and Poles had been removed from Widdin to Shumla; 
and notwithstanding that it was in the midst of a 
severe winter, they decided upon proceeding at once 
to the latter place. Tiic Sardinian Consul applied to 
the generous and very lilieral Prince of Servia, in 
whose princijiality Belgrade is, for his assistance in 
liehalf of the ladies, and in tlie most hospitable and 
fearless manner he provided lliem with his own 
carriage and four horses, and an escort; and in this 
way they started through the snow for Shumla. 
Tlieir journey was without any apprehensions of 
danger, for the British Consul-General at Belgrade, 

Mr. P- , had provided the party wilh a passport as 

British subjects, under tlie assumed names of Mr., 
Mrs., and Miss Bloomfield; yet the severity of the 
weather was such that Madame Kossuth, iu the ill 
state of her health, suffered very much. Often the 
snow was as deep as the breasts of the horses, and 
not unfrcquently four oxen hod to be attached to it 
in their places. A journey which in summer would 
have, required but a few days, now was made iu 
twenty-eiglit. 

On the twenty-eighth day, a courier was scut in 
advance of them to apprise Governor Kossuth of their 
approach. He was ill; and, moreover, on account of 
the many plans of the Austrians to assassinate him, 
the Sultan’s authorities could not allow him to leave 
Shumla, and go to meet his wife. The news of her 
deliverance and her approach occasioned the liveliest 
satisfaction to all the refugees; and ilie Hungarians 
and Poles went as far the gates of the city to meet 


this heroic martyr of the eanss of Huagny. It was 
night when the carriage neared the city; as it entered 
the gates, slie found tiie streets lighted up #ith 
hundreds of lights, green, white, and red, the ooloun 
of the Hungarian ftag, and was welcomed with tlie 
most friendly shouts from the whole body of the 
refugees. 

When Madame Kossuth descended from her carriage, 
she found herself in the presence of her Imsband, who 
had risen from his bed of illness to receive ^ poor 

"Maria F- ” of the plains of Hungary. In place 

of receiving ber in his arms, M. Kossuth, overcome 
by feelings of admiration for the sufferings which his 
wife had undergone, and by gratitude for her devotion 
to the cause of her country, threw himself at her feet 
and kissed them. She endeavoured to speak and 
offer her husband consolation and tranquillity, while 
her own poor feeble heart was ready to burst with 
emotion. Her voice failed her, and amid the reiterated 
shouts of the Hungarians and Poles, this heroic 
woman was carried to her husband’s apartments. 

« • » « « 


In March of the past year some seventy persons— 
the chief of the Hungarian refugees, among whom 
were also several Poles—were conveyed in one of the 
steamers of the Sultan of Turkey to the place desig¬ 
nated for tiieir future residence in Asia Minor. From 
Shumla they travelled by land to Yama, on the Black 
Sea; from thence they were taken in the steamer to 
Ghemlik, in the Gulf of Madanieh, in tlie Sea of 
Marmora, without being allowed to stop at Constan¬ 
tinople. They crossed from that place to Broosa, at 
tlie foot of Mount Olympus, and after a short delay 
there, agitated by hopes and fears, they continued on to 
Kutayicli, where they all still are. Madame Kossuth 
is with her Iiusband, and, greatly through the labours of 

Madame L-, who undertook another journey into 

Hungary fur this purpose, she now also has her cliildren 
with her. Among the individuals who persist in 
remaining at Kutayieh with tlie ex-Govemor of Hun¬ 
gary and his lady are Madame L-and the relative 

who during the dangerous wanderings in Hungary 
figured as her husband. Many of the refugees are hut ill 
provided for. The amount which the Turkish govern¬ 
ment allows M.Kossuth for his subsistence is insuffi¬ 
cient. for the support of so many persons. It is a 
well-known fact that the duration of the detention of 
M.Kossutli depends wholly upon the Sultan, whose 
protection was so generously and so effectively granted 
to the refugees. It is also known that the Saltan has 
refused to detain him for a longer period than one 
year, and that this period ends with the mouth of 
May of the present year. To detain him beyond that 
period, will be to assume a responsibility in the eyes 
of the world which will weigli heavily upon the 
character of the Saltan; who lias, thus far, possesred 
tlie sympathy and the admiration of all well-thinking 
men on both sides of the Atlantic. TV e would invoke 
that generous prince to carry ont what he has so 
successfully begun; and to permit Kossuth snd his 
unfortunate companions to seek a home in ‘the 
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distant New World, where they cannot, eren should 
they desire it, irhicii we disbelieve, disturb the tran¬ 
quillity of Austria, and where assassins con never 
molest them. In the United States they will all find 
a hearty welcome; and in the paths of private life 
each will find that sympathy and assistance toi which 
their patriotism and their sufferings so strongly 
entitle them. 

—^— 

* LE BISCELIAIS. 

Trauilaied from the “ Benue des Deux Mondes.” 

Ik the month of February, during those dreary 
days in which the Parisian shivers from cold, 1 was 
inhabiting a room which could not boast even a fire¬ 
place, on the quay of Santa Lucia at Naples; the 
thermometer of Kcaumur was at fifteen degrees, the 
inhabitants of the Villa Kcalc wore white pantaloons, 
and the streets were inundated with violets. 

One morning I was awoke rather earlier than usual, 
by the sound of laughter and voices of every descrip¬ 
tion, Shaking off my drowsiness, I rose and opened 
the window. I perceived a dozen large boats with oars 
and sails, moored to the quay, which were preparing 
to leave for Sorrento, where a fete was to be celebrated. 
The boatmen were addressing tliose who passed W'ilh 
the cries and gestures of madmen, promising them a 
favourable wind, a quick passage, the best rowers in 
the world, and every species of amusement. Each 
boat, on reeeiving as many pusscugers as it could 
contain, spread its sails and departed. There is somc- 
Ihiiig captivating and contagious in Neapolitan gaiety. 
I experienced the infection, and dressing hastily, 
descended in time to obtain a seat in the lost boat, in 
the midst of a joyous body of Neapolitans, 

Tlie sky was of a raagniticent blue, and promised a 
fine day. Already the signal for departure had been 
given: the boat was unmoored, mid the sail hoisted. 
We had scarcely advanced thirty yards, when the 
Captain perceived a man on the Quay du Giant, waving 
his handkerchief and running as fast as his emboapoinl 
and his age (sixty years) would permit him. One 
stroke of the hook brougiit us close to the edge; the 
stout man jumped in and seated himself breathless 
at my side. This time we left the coast, borne by a 
warm and perfumed breeze, which scarcely ruffied the 
deep blue surface of the Mediterranean. 

Vesuvius was adorned with its plume of white 
smoke, and the point of Capri appeared enveloped in 
a scarf of gauze, like the belles of the empire in the 
miniatures of Isabey. 

Before ns appeared Sorrento in the midst of its 
orange-trees, Massa, more elevated on the coast, and 
the Strait of Campanella, like a door openiug on the 
Gulf of Salerno; behind us, the quays of the town, 
overlooked by the fort St. Elmo, described a curve 
from Pausilippo to Portici, presenting an uninter¬ 
rupted line of monuments, palaces, and houses. 

Whilst I was admiring the doable panorama of this 
beautiful and justly celebrated Bay of Naples, my fat 


neighbour heavedsighssufecient to fill thesaUsof a little 
boat. I at first imagined that he had not recovered from 
his run; but I soon perceived from bis expressive 
grimaces that anxiety or trouble, rather than fatigue, 
caused the exercise of his enormous lungs. His gloomy 
look, his large knitted eyebrows, his contracted fore¬ 
head, the shaking of his head, the movement of his 
lips, betrayed an internal monologue, presenting a 
striking contrast to the lively countenances of the 
other passengers. With him ^one there was no bay 
of Naples, no smiling sky, no fete-day, no merry com¬ 
panions. However, after having wiped his face with 
his handkerchief, the stout gentleman looked around 
him benevolently, and took off his waistcoat to make 
himself more at his ease. His shirt was saturated 
with perspiration, and, doubtless, he considered his 
appearance not exactly suitable in a place where there 
were any of another sex, for he drew a white shirt from 
a small packet wliicli he carried under his arm, and 
prepared to change his linen. Tlie colour rose to my 
face. I expected to hear the husbands and fathers 
launch into abuse of no very gentle nature; but 
I did not then comprehend the easy manners of these 
good Neapolitans. No one appeared at all scandalized 
at this iam-geae. My neighbour in drawing the 
sleeves of his shirt, murmured an apology to the 
company; the ladies and young girls turned aside their 
heads without interrupting their conversation, and no 
one appeared to notice this change of toilet, which 
was indeed executed with all possible decency and 
dexterity. 

At the end of a minute, as if this operation had 
slightly relieved his sufferings, my stout neighbour 
awoke from his riwcrie, to ask the captain if he ex¬ 
pected to airivc at Sorrento before ten o’clock. Wliat 
was my surprise at seeing the jiassengers burst into 
fits of laughter at this simple question, and the captain 
himself bite his lips. A second question from the fat 
gentleman caused an increase of merriment. At my 
left, was seated a yomig girl who was laughing im¬ 
moderately. I turned and asked her what it was that 
so greatly amused her. 

“ M Biscegliese !“ replied she, in a low voice. 

“And because this poor man is a Bisccliais,’’* re¬ 
sumed I, “ is this a reason why you should laugh in 
his face with so little ceremony 

" Perhaps,” replied the girl, “ you have not seen 
the Don Pangrazio of the theatre of San Carlino ?” 

“ Pardon me, I have seen him.” 

“ Well then, if you know this amusing comedian, 
why do you not laugh with us ?” 

The reader must know that Bisceglia is a little 
town of La Pouillc, where is spoken a patois which 
excites the risibility of the Neapolitans whenever 
they recognise the accent. From time immemorial, 
the ohameter of Don Pangrazio, at the theatre of 
San Carlino, has been performed by Bisceliais, or 
by Neapolitans who can imitate the patois of La 
Pouille to perfection. Bursts of laughter are heard 
the instant Pangrazio appears. This popular taste, 
however, is the cause of u cruel and bitter injustice; 
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A Bisceliois no sooner appears in Naples, tbau every 
one real's with lauj^htcr the moment he opens his 
mouth; it would be to little purpose were he to put 
himself into a passion, the speetators would but iu- 
orease their merriment on observing the anger of a 
Bisceliais. 

Such was the fate of my neighbour, when, in his ill- 
humour, he wished all his travelling companions at the 
devil. In listening attentively, 1 discovered that the 
accent of Biscegiia gave a crying tone to his language, 
wliich was truly very comical, and that he resembled 
amazingly the Pauci'ace of San Carlino, who was then 
an admirable actor. However, as the Biscegliese did 
not entertain the same contempt for a foreigner as bo 
did for a Neapolitan, 1 took pity on him, and engaged 
him in conversation with a very serious air. 

“ It is plain,” said I to him, “ that you do not go 
to Sorrento for pleasure.” 

“ Altro!” replied my companion, “ I am going to 
Sorrento to scold, to weep, to regulate, and to spend 
in doctors’ and surgeons’ fees, the rest of the thirty 
ducats, of the half of which the inn-keepers of this 
infamous country have already swindled me. Is that 
pleasure ? Besides, 1 find nothing pretty, either in 
Naples or its environs. At Biscegiia, the town is 
more agreeable, and the people are at least civil; but 
what signiQfis that when 1 think of the spectacle 
which awaits me there ? My poor nephew, the most 
handsome young mau in La Pouillc, lying on a bed of 
suffering with a broken arm! .... Oh, what a fearful 
accident!” 

“ And how has your nephew managed to break his 
arm?” 

“ Who knows?” returned thcBisceliais. “ Assuredly 
it was not in the service of God, allliough the poor 
fellow is an Abbe, and, by the protection of Monseig- 
ncur, he lias already a revenue of six liundred ducats: 
it was doubtless for the dark eyes of some wicked 
woman, some Neapolitan beauty.” 

“ Wait a little, do not accuse the Neapolitan 
women before understanding the matter.” 

“You do not know them then?” replied the 
Bisceliais. “ There never happeus a crime nor 
accident in the country but a woman is at the bottom 
of it. My nephew is twenty years old, he has a 
figure of perfect symmetry, and eyes which the queen 
of the Amazons would envy; what more is necessary ? 
We will ask him presently who has reduced him to the 
state in which he now is, and you will see if he does 
not say it is a woman. Were it not for this, why 
should his arm be broken ? An arm does not break of 
itself without the interference of a Neapolitan woman. 
And yet 1 warned him of the dangers he would en¬ 
counter, and told him to beware of the dandies who 
spend all their money in new clothes, of the gamblers, 
and sharpers, but especially of the women. Yon will 
see whether he has heeded my counsel.” 

“ 1 could swear you are mistaken in attributing 
yonr nephew’s broken arm to the Neapolitan women; 
and I am curious to know which of us is right. If, 
therefore, you will permit me, I will accompany you 


to the bed of your nepliew; to learn, first, the slate 
of his health, and then to request the narration of his 
adventures.” 

“ You will confer an honour on him in so doiug.” 

Having quitted the boat, we were directed by a 
child to the house of the abbd. The amval of his 
affectionate uucle having been anuounoed to the 
patient, a young man of an elegant figure appeared, 
with his right arm in a sling, and the other reri.ing on 
the shoulder of the servant. 

The uncle ombraoed his nephew, and both began 
talking with such rapidity, and at the same time, that 
the til read of their discourse escaped me. I only 
understood the uncle was reproaching the young 
abbd for his imprudence, and that the nephew was 
bewailing his sad fate with the most patlictic lamenta¬ 
tions. Tears soon flowed. The servant added a 
soprano to this strange concert, and having wiped her 
tears with her bare arms, brought some seats on to 
the terrace. Calmness being in a measure restored, it 
was perceived that a strmigcr was a witness of this 
affecting sccue. 'The tmcle introduced me to his 
nephew, and after the ordinary civilities had passed, 
related to the god of the day our meeting in the boat, 
and added that we had made a bet. 

“ A bet!” repeated the young man. “ You, too, 
uncle, yon make bets! alas! yon will lose them as 
your unfortunate nephew has lost that which has re¬ 
duced him to the pitiable state in which you now see 
him. 

The uncle explained the subject of our discussion 
during the journey. 

“ You are right, uncle,” said the invalid with a sigh. 
“ There is behind the scenes a woman, a Neapolitan, 
an ui^ratcful beauty.” 

“ Pardon me, monsieur I’abbc,” interrupted I: "it 
is fair that before acknowledging myself conquered, 
1 should at least know what lias happened to you. 
Tho satisfaction of my curiosity will recompense me 
for the loss of my bet. Have the kindness, therefore, 
to relate your misfortunes to me. The deep interest 
I shall take in your narration, will prove, I trust, 
that I am not unworthy of yonr confidence. 

“Kelnle my misfortunes!” cried the young man, 
raising his beautiful eyes to heaven. “ He-open 
my wounds, and cause all the blood of my heart to 
flow. That is asking my death. Seigneur Pranpais, 
and death by the most fearful torments. You know 
not that this poor heart has been grorind to a thousand 
atoms, torn by nails of iron, and that its lacerated 
members now writhe under a load of anguish, never 
before experienced by a mortal. This heart was tlial 
of a Toncrede, a Rinaldo; but when I utter the name 
of the cruel one who has ruined, who has assassinated 
me, all the torments of hoU overwhelm me. Judge then 
for yourself, if I can relate my sufferings, which ^ 
unparalleled on earth. At a subsequent period, Seig¬ 
neur Franpais, we shall sec.” 

Diable 1 thought I, when I heard this longed for re¬ 
cital, he will not be celebrated for his moderation. 
Miguel Cervantes was indeed right when he advised 
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Btmtora, by ihck month of the viM Don Quixote, to 
■upprest all useless exdamations and ceflectaons, 

“ God forbid,” said I to the patient, "that my in¬ 
terest mr curiosity should occasion such terrible suffer¬ 
ings. You will at another time relate your unparalleled 
misfortunes, and I promise you an amount of com¬ 
passion proportioned to the extent of ybur sufferings; 
but your nnole and 1 have not yet determined the 
conditions of the bet. We must repair this neglect; 

I leave it to him to decide vhat I hare lost.” 

" Dear uncle,” said the nbb6, demand a.supper for 
us three, at the bouse (A a merchant of pizze, with 
oysters of Fusaro.” 

" Be it so,” said I, “an oyster supper.” 

“ And some white wme of Capri?” asked the abbd. 

“ As much as we <an drink.” 

" Allegri!” cried the invalid: “ return to-morrow. 
Seigneur Fraupais; 1 think, if 1 arm myself with 
courage, I sbsii probably be able to give you iho 
narration yon desire.” 

" Do not attempt that which is above your 
strength." 

“ Fear nothing. Under an appearance of delicacy, 
I enjoy excellent health. I am sensitive; but heaven 
has given me the soul of a hero of Torquato Tasso.” 

“Poor Torquato!” returned I, “he is one wlio 
truly suffered!” 

“ Like me. in this same village of Sorrento. Oh! 

yes, I resemble poor Torquato.But there is a 

ring. It must be the doctor, lie arrives just at the 
right moment, I will ask liim on what day we can go 
to Naples to eat pizze and oysters from the lake of 
Fusaro.” 

It was in fact the doctor who then appeared. I per¬ 
ceived with pleasure that he was a Frenchman, and an 
intelligent person. He granted his young convalescent 
permission to go to Naples and eat whatever he pleased. 
I took leave of my new friends and went out with 
tile doctor. 

“ The wound was not very serious, I apprehend P” 
said I. 

“ A violent contusion,” replied he, “ but happily 
not a fracture. The young man thought himself dead, 
or at least in danger of losing an arm, because the 
muscles, from being crowded together, gave him much 
pain. From his conversation you may guess the style 
of his letters to his uncle. The poor old man has 
taken this eloquence for steriillg coin, and has hastened 
from Bisceglia, expecting to attend his nephew in his 
last moments. You must not, however, imagine that 
my yotti^ invalid is not seriously in love. He ex¬ 
presses himseif with exaggeration, but he feels keenly.” 

“ Then you know his advemture, and the cause of 
his aeeideat?*’ 

“ From beginning to end. Geronimo conceals no¬ 
thing fr»m his friends.” 

You would oUiga me by relating this story. 1 am 
to receive the narration to-morrow; but I am afraid of 
the flowery language of our hero.” 

" You would not come to the end in less than half 
a day,” said tiie doctor, “ ud idi the epithets in the 


diotionaiy would be employed. Follow me to the 
Sirkie. We will drink some lemonade, and 1 win re¬ 
late the adventure to you.” 

We entered the Si^ne. Lemonade was brought to 
us on a terrace from which coidd be seen the whole 
bay of Naples, and then the doctor commenced his 
narr;d;iou• 

II. 

“ OoTTiBSASTi Geronimo Troppi, such is the name 
of ray patient, is a native of Eisceg^a. Having 
neither fortune nor amintion, he took the peiii collet 
six months since, and came here to seek the protec¬ 
tion of some of his more wealthy friends. 

“ On the fourteenth of last August, the eve of the 
t Assumption, a celebrated clergyman was to preadi at j 
Santa Maria del Carmine. Our young abbd, weU 
shaved, with new gloves on, was eutering the diurch 
about two o’clock, when he saw three caniages arinve 
containing eighteen people of the same company. 

“ In the middle carriage was a young lady in 
mourning, lier fan in her hand, her arms uncovered 
and ornamented with velvet bracelets. When she 
descended, all the company surrounded her, to talk a 
little before entering the church. Tlie abbe, who 
was listening, discovered from the conversation of 
these good people, that the lady wore her mourning 
for the last time, and that she was going,* according to 
custom, to pay her devotions to the memory of some 
near relative, before leaving her mourning dress. 
Without possessing actual beauty, this young person 
was of a striking figure. A forest of naturally wavy 
hair was parted in thick bandeaux on a rather low 
forehead. Her eyebrows being so near to each other 
as almost to meet, would have given a sinister expres¬ 
sion to her face, had not the lustre of her eyes, the 
movement of her nostrils, and the grace of her lips, 
on which seemed to play a mischievous smile, removed 
the serious and almost disagreeable air of the upper 
part of her face. The lady instantly perceived the 
ravages her beauty bad made in the breast of our abbd. 
As coquetry in Naples is practised on a large scale, 
the glances, the encouraging looks which indicate pre¬ 
ference, soon completely captivated the good Geronimo. 

“ ‘ Grand Dieu!" thought he, “ if it is for a hus¬ 
band she is in black, grant that I also may quit my 
black habiliments to marry her 1 ’ 

“ During the whole of the sermon, the beautiful 
Neapolitan listened to the preacher with attention, 
and suffered nothing to disturb her pious meditations, 
One of the persons belonging to her company was, 
in the mean time, walking in the square in front of the 
church *, he was a Calabrais, about thirty years of age, 
and fonned like a Hercules, Don Geronimo walked 
up and down in front of the church, hesitating be¬ 
tween a desire to address the Calabrais, and a dijpadof 
being ili-received. At length he took courage and 
approached the unknown. 

“ ‘ You are accompanying a young lady who appears 
as virtuous as she is beautiful, sir,’ sud he to him. 

“ The Hercules lorAed smilingly upon the ahbd. 

“ ‘ Too bMtttifal,aud too virtuous,' replied he, ‘for 
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the tnmqaiUitjr of the world, and also gifted with grace 
and wit, but so disdainful, that the finost man in the 
two Calabrois, namel j, jour most obedient servant, is in 
despair! If it is your intention, seigneur abbd, to 
make me talk in order to gain information, you are 
addressing the wrong person. I will not utter another 
word on the subject.’ 

“ ‘ And yon are right,’ resumed the abb^. ‘ All 
that does not concern me, since 1 do not know the 
lady. Doubtless she is in mourning for her father f ’ 

" ‘ No, it is for her husband.’ 

“ ‘ So young and already a widow! poor creature! 

I can understand the cause of her disdain: she is in¬ 
consolable for the loss of her husband. You must not 
despair. This sorrow announces a good lieart.’ 

" ‘ Sorrow,’ said the Calabrais, ‘ for poor Matteo! 
she could not endure him.’ 

“ ‘ Then she wishes to devote the rest of her life to 
the education of her children.’ 

“ ‘ What children? she has none.’ 

“ ‘ Widowhood and liberty have their pleasures, 
especially with a fortune, fur doubtless her husband 
left her some property.’ 

" ‘ A comfortable independence,’ said the Calabrais; 

‘ besides, Lidia’s father is that rich lamp-seller whose 
shop is so brilliantly lighted in the evening, at Toledo, 
near the palace Borboiiico.’ 

" ‘ After the sermon,’ j'csumed the abbd, ‘ the lady 
would do well to pray at the tonsb of her husband.’ 

“ ‘ We are going to conduct her thither, to Capo di 
Monte.’ 

" ‘ .And then you will rcconduct her to her own 
house, in the street of- 

“ ‘ At Saint Jean 'J'cduccio, out of town, where she 
has a small count)y house.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, and then a family repast will enliven the 
end of this sad day. Take courage, and do not 
despair, seigneur Calabrais. Often, with ladies, love 
is but two steps from disdain: you will see tiial tire 
lady will not remain from the age of eighteen years to 
that of twenty without marrying again. Amongst so 
many adorers, she will hud one'to please )icr, and I pre¬ 
dict you will be distinguished above your three rivals.’ 

“ ‘ In the fii-st place,’ replied the Calabrais with a 
terrible look, ‘ Lidia is only seveuteen; then I have 
four rivals, not three, and if one of them were more 
successful than myself, I would take him by the neck 
with one hand, and by the legs with the other, and 
would break him on my knee. All you have said 
therefore, seigneur abbd, is full of error.’ 

“ * Excuse niy ignorance,’ murmured Don Geronimo, 
‘ I will no longer interfere with the matter, save to 
wish you good health and the success you deserve.’ 

“ spite of the terror with which this formidable 
rival inspired him, and the perilous pei-spective which 
so many obstacles caused him to foresee, the abbd 
could not resist the desire of again exchanging a few 
glauoes with the beautiful widow. He went on 
quickly, and walked to the cemetery of Capo di Monte, 
pondering in ttie meantime over the information given 
him. by the Calabrais. 


“ ‘ Lidia,’ said he—‘ a widow without sorrow— no 
children—seventeen years of i^e — a comfoitabte k- 
dependence—daughter of a lamp-seller in the Bne de 
Tolfede—country house at San Giovanni Teduocio— 
insensible to the homage of a fmrooiqus man with huge 
red whiskers—more favourable to me alone—that is 
the woman I need. I will socriGoe my future career 
to her. What happiness to marry so lovely a woman! 
But, alas! five rivals, couutiug the CalabraUl To 
what dangers 1 am exposed! Let us endeavour to 
escape the eyes of the jealous. Not to approach them 
and to communicate from a distance with the divine 
Lidia would be a master-stroke.* 

“ Don Geronimo concealed himself in the cemetery 
behind a tomb, from wlience be soon heard the three 
carriages arrive, containing the widow and her com¬ 
pany. Lidia knelt alone on a atone, whilst her friends 
awaited her at the gate. Having finished her devo¬ 
tions, she rose and perceived at a few yards from her 
the young abbe of the place Sta. Maria del Carmine, 
who was making signs to her. After having examined 
attentively the expressive features of (jeronimo, she 
put her hand to her neck to ask if the band would not 
be on obstacle. The abb4 replied in the negative by 
taking off the band and putting it iu his pocket. The 
beautiful widow then showed two rows of teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and placed her finger on her moutii 
to recommend silence and discretion; she pointed 
with her fan towards her company, and with her head 
answered ‘ yes ’ iu a manner full of tenderness and 
candour: to this the abbd replied by placing his hands 
on his heart, like tlie first ballerino of San Carlo, and 
closing liis beautiful eyes to express the excess of his 
happiness. Wiicu he reopened his eyes, the lovely 
Neapolitan had disappeared; but he hcanl her sonorous 
voice laughing at the expense of the young men in 
her company, as if to let Geronimo perceive Uiat he 
was more favoured than his rivals. 

“ Oil his return to Naples, the good abbd was almost 
beside himself with joy. His heart was dancing a 
tarantella in his bosom, and he would willingly have 
embraced every one be met. He assembled bis house¬ 
hold, namely bis servant-boy, and announced to him 
his approaching marriage with a widowed countess, 
who was amiable and beautiful, and worth several 
million ducats; he promised handsome Kmunerations, 
provided his servant should not be guilty of awkward¬ 
ness or stupidity, but should on the contrary redouble 
his zeal and attention during the prelimiuaries of the 
marriage; for, added the abbd, although the countess 
is mistress of her acticus, she has to overcome the 
opposition of a powerful fmnily, and to get rid of 
several suitors, among whom are two Princes, three 
Ulustrissimes, and a GeueraL The boy opened his large 
eyes, congratulated his master ou so Lmppy a change 
in his destiny, and promised to exert his utmost 
powers to effect the desired end, 

“ ‘ You are now to learn the particulars of tliis im¬ 
portant secret which is to make my fortune and my 
happiness. Listen, Antonietto: without the assistance 
or interference of a third person, I offered the pounteas 
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mj lieart and inj hand in the cemeteiyof CapodiMonte. 
Mj offer \ras accepted; the divine Lidia, surprised and 
captivated by my good looks and my eloquence, swore, 
on the very tomb of her former husband, to be mine 
for life; but time is necessary to dismiss politely tiic 
other suitors for her hand; and in order not to excite 
suspicion, we have mutually determined to communi¬ 
cate only by letter. It is in fulfilling the hazardous 
task of messenger, that you are to employ your ability 
and prudence, Antonietto. To-morrow, the ffite dc 
TAssumption, you must go to San Giovanni Teduccio. 
You can ask some child in the village where the 
beautiful countess Lidia resides. Wheu you sec her 
leave her house for the church, you must foUovv her 
carefully, and endeavour to find an opportunity of 
slipping into her hands a note which I shall write this 
evening. If the countess be not accompanied by an^ 
attendwt, yon must request her to bring an answer 
when going to vespers. If she should question you 
oonceming my fortune, my rank, and that of my family, 
tell her I am twenty years of age, that 1 have power¬ 
ful friends and patrons, a superb living, rich rektives, 
and brilliant prospects; but that 1 will leave the church 
for which I have no longer any inclination, since my 
heart is inflamed with pure and unchangeable love. 
You will add further, that Gcronimo Troppi, having 
neither father nor mother, is master of his actions, 
and in possession of his patrimony; that he will give 
dresses to his wife, that ho will not prevent her going 
to the theatre, nor to balls, still less to the fete of 
Pedigrotta, and to those of the Madone dell’ Arco. 
Now, reflect, Antonietto. Weigh well the words you 
have just heard, and fail not to employ the rest of the 
day and the whole of the night in forming your plans.’ 

Instead of forming plans, and reflecting on the 
means he possessed of serving his young master, 
Antonietto, with his mind filled with the all-absorbing 
idea of self, of which a true Neapolitan never loses 
sight, thought only of the advantages he himself 
would derive from the marriage of Gcronimo. Ilk 
first infraction of his master’s orders, was to join a 
party of boys of his own age, and relate, with extra¬ 
ordinary amplifications, the wonderful events which he 
said were about to surprise the whole town. At night 
without depriving himself of five minutes’ sleep, in 
order to prepare .his part, he fell instantly asleep, 
lulled by golden fancies which concerned hims^ 
alone. 

« Geronimo had cok'poscd a letter full of hyperbole 
and metaphor. He copied it on rose-coloured paper 
ornamented with birds, and folded it carefully. In 
giving this precious epistle into the care of liis Mer- 
Cttty, tlie abb6 added a hundred other injunctions, to 
which the boy appeared to listen with an attentive 
and respectful manner. Antonietto placed the letter 
in his pocket, and when he saw his master take a demi- 
carlin from hk purse, telling him to take a place in a 
corricolo, in order to lose no time, his eyes sparkled 
with delight. Scarcely had he entered the street, 
when he turned the large piece of copper in hk hand, 
and vowed solemnly not to waste his money in 


needless expenses on the hkd.’ To satisfy Us con-.^ i 
science, he asked the driyea’of'a corricolo for how 
much ho would take him,^'^au Giovanni Teduccio. 
The coachman offered to h^dujji stand onHhc step for. 
two grani; but Antoniettopot condescend to 
reply to such exorbitant demands- He showed lik 
demi-carlin with a majestic aiK'turned away, and 
commenced his journey on-foot. A fly, behind wliicli 
he mounted, took him for nothing to the bridge of the 
Madeleine; tlie remainder of the road be walked, 
beguiling the time by songs and gambols. When he 
reached the village he found to bis surprise that mass 
bad already commenced. 

“ In order to deliberate on this circumstance, which 
he had not foreseen, Antonietto entered the shop of 
a macai’onaro. Before the fire were pieces of maca¬ 
roni two feet long, suspended from a slick. The boy 
took t hree of these pieces, each of which he devoured 
at a single mouthful, and, having completed hk repast 
by a glass of water, was about to indulge iiimsclf in 
a siesta, when, happily for our abb6, another child, 
enticed by the macaroni and the dcrai-carlin, came to 
offer bis services to Antonietto. The boy know the 
beautiful Lidia, and in the hopes of obtaining a reward, 
promised to point out to Antonietto not only the lady 
he wkhed to see, but also all who were present at 
mass, pretending to know their names and rank in 
society. The two boys w'cnt to tlio church, and 
speedily discovered the Signora Lidia, in the midst 
of a considerable multitude. Tl>e beautiful widow 
was listening devoutly to the service, when she felt a 
baud gently pulling her dress. She then perceived 
between two chairs the face of n child who was on all- 
foul's. 

“ ‘ What do you want with me, boy ?’ said she. 

‘‘‘Take this, coulessina,’replied Antonietto, pre¬ 
senting tlie letter. ‘ It is from Don Geronimo, your 
future husband, to whom you swore eternal fidelity 
yesterday at Capo di Monte. 1 shall come to fetch 
your answer at vespers, as my master ordered me.’ 

“Antonietto retired as quietly as he had come, and 
fell asleep at the foot of a w'all, with hk head in the 
shade and his feet in the sun. The metaphors of our 
hero hod doubtless made a favourable impression on 
the heart of the lady, for on retuming to the church, 
she motioned the little messenger to approach. 

“ ‘ Hero is my answer,’ said she, drawing a letter 
from her bosom. ‘Love 1ms truly inspired your 
master. Tell him tliat be has acted rightly in leaving . 
mo to get rid of the tiresome suitors who constantly 
surround me. Tell him that be has as muck prudence 
us amiability and talent; that I entreat him to read 
with indulgent eyes this note, in which ho will find 
neither beautiful similes, nor poetry, nor eloquence, 
as in hk letter, which would not dishonour the pen of 
the great Metastasio. Tell him to write to me next 
Sunday, and send hk letter in-the same manner as to¬ 
day, and that hk prose or verse will always he well 
received; and say, also, that Lidia Peretti, widow of 
Matteo Peretti, k very willing to change her name ’ 
for that of Lito Troppi, and tliat if it depended upon 
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ifker alone, the aSur 'would be oonoludedt He will Geronimo confirmed these aoconnto I 7 peaking of 
understand wbat that means; and above all, tell him marriage in his first letter. 1 then passed in review 
*that 1 think of Mm, and {ell him that which. I dared the other five persons who sought my hand. l!wo of 
not write, leht.it should f^ac a want of modesty,— those suitors are dandies, a^ more in love with 
namely, that I love him be^iause he is handsome. !Fry themselves than with me; the third is a flatterer ahd 
to remember all this, emd here is a carlin to assist your deceiver of young ladies, and incapable of making 
memory as well as yodr legs.’" a quiet husband; the fourth a gambler, who hol^ 

the cards in Ms hand from morning tiU night, and 
who would always neglect his wife for the bazzioa; 

“Two months liad elapsed since the first meeting of the fifth, aU.hrt iiffli a very good sort of man, is too 
the widow and the abb4, when Lidia wrote to Hon quarrelsome and noisy; Ms Calabrais accent pro- 
Gerouimo to inform him that he might at length rented his pleasing me, and since he does not please 
present himself to her family. On the list of names me, I ought not to marry him; is it not so ? Have I 
which he received, the nbb<5 found that of a pre- failed in prudence or wisdom in amusing these adorers 
bendary of his acquaintance, who consented to intro- with useless words and delays P What is necessary 
duee him to the family. The day for the first visit to a widow who wishes to decide on a second mar- 
was appointed; and Don Geronimo, accompanied by rfago P To feel an inclination for a person of good 
the prebendary, to whom he related his prospects and manners and an amiable disposition. It is true that 
adventures during the ride, drove to the house of the the eyes of my body first distinguished Signor 
beautiful Lidia. On descending from tho carriage, Geronimo; but I have also looked at him with those 
: they crossed a vestibule paved iu mosaic and orna- of my reason, and I have seen what I have seen; for 
I meuted with frescoes. Through a half-opened door I am very cunning. Monsieur; besides I have a good. 


were to bo seen the remains of a copious breakfast; 
our abb 6 observed that au air of comfort pervaded 
the whole house. The servant conducted the visitors 
to a little garden, at the bottom of which were seated 


affectionate father, who thinks only of my happiness; 
therefore at present, instead of speaking of the 
weather. Signor Geronimo will, in Ins turn, tell us 
how he became inspired with this affection, of which 


three persons under the shade of a citron-tree. They he has assured me iu tho prettiest letters that ever 
were Lidia, her father, the lamp-seller of the Toledo, pen wrote since the days of letter-writing com- 
aiid her aunt, dame l<'ilippa, an old lady who was loaded menced.’ 

with necklaces and gold chains. Geronimo became o 6 n- “ During this speech, which had been uttered with 
fused before this assembly, iu spite of the indulgence extreme volubility, our abbd, delighted with such 


which softened the faces of the father and aunt, and 
the pleasure which animated the beautiful eyes of the 
young widow. 

“ ‘ My friends,’ said the prebendary, ' tho embar- 


candid avowals, felt hb courage return, and being 
thus called upon by the lovely widow, he replied with 
equal vivacity:— 

“‘And L too, divine signorina; I, too, have made 


rassment which Don Geronimo Troppi now feels, pro- use of the eyes of my reason, in spite of the bandage 
ceeds from a noble and upright heait, whicli merits of love of which the poets speak. It b not only % 
your encouragement and your kindness. The most your incomparable beauty, your bewitcMng grace, 
difficult part is already accomplished, since my pro- and all the treasures of your lovely person, that my 
tege pleases you. My good friend Michel, and you, affection has been awakened, it is also by your merit. 
Dame Filippa, you see what young persons are; they your wisdom, your talent, your virtues, for I have 
meet, they look, they love. Whilst you were giving examined all, and have carefully weighed all. 1 
light to your countrymen by selling lamps, your possess a penetrating eye —‘ 
amiable daughter was kindling other aud more dan- “ Poor Geronimo 1 he could say no more. From 
gerous fires, aud it happened one fine day that she the moment he had commenced speaking, the face of 
provided herself with a second husband when you the beautiful Lidia had changed alternatdy from 
least expected it. The Church will lose a good crimson to white aud from white to crimson. The 
subject; but let us leave that, lest we increase the pleasure and tenderness which had been vbiblc in the 
timidity of our lovers; aud to put them at their ease, let countenance of the young Neapolitan gave place to 
us talk for a little about the rain and fine weather.’ the deepest dbappointment. l^ib disappointment 
“ ‘The weather is fine,’ said Lidia, impetuously, soon became a species of despair; and Lidia, claspmg 
‘and the subject on which you have spoken pleases us her bead in her hands, exebimed‘ Good heavens I 
all. My father approves my choice. You have very he b a Bboeliais !’ 

prettily and politdy stated the manner in which the “ ‘Certainly,’ replied Geronimo, turningq)Ble, “I 
mutual love of Don Geronimo and myself was am a Biscellais; do not you know that since you have 
awakened; but do not imagine that I am foolish or obtained information respecting me ? ’ 


Oh, no; on the contrary, I am very prudent, 


I ought to have known it,’ answered Lidia, strik- 


1 have obtained information respecting your prot 6 g 6 , ing her forehead violently; 1 ought to have thought 
by making the gossips talk. 1 have been told that of that, Cagna della Madonna! Idiot that I am! 
he lives prudently, that he spends nothing beyond hb Alas [ ffias! Qrand Dieu! he’ is a Bbceibb 1 My 
income, that he b not a gambler, and Signor head tarns! A. Bboeliab Uke Don Fancrazio I Ah I 
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into vrliat a anare liaae I. fallen, holjr Viigiu! It 
Oiust not be thought of. Signor Geronimo, 1 restore 
you your promise. On the vord of an honourable 
VQinan, 1 loved you With all my heart; but I had not 
heard you speak, and 1 could never marry a young 
man who speaks like Don Pancrazio. . Oh 1 no, it 
would be impossible; let us think no more about it.’ 

“ 'But, signorina,’ resumed the abb£, ‘ will you 
not give yourself time to know me belter f your ears 
will become accustomed to my accent, and 1 shall lose 
it by degrees in conversii^ with you.’ 

“‘Si^or Geronimo is right,’ said the father. 
“This prejudice against the Bisceliais is unreason¬ 
able, my child, and you will have time to teach your 
husband to speak Keapolitan purely.’ 

“ ‘ That is self-evident,’ said aunt Pilippa: ‘ to re¬ 
fuse a yoimg man of a good family on account of his 
Bisceliais accent, would be fully.’ 

“‘And will ray affection for him return in proportion 
as he loses his accent F ’ asked Lidia dcspondingly. 
‘ Can you assure me that the Yitgin will perform 
such a miracle! ’ 

'“Then you will not even see me?’ said Geronimo 
sadly. 

“ ‘Listen,’ resumed the young widow. ‘ Signor 
Geronimo, 1 consent to see you again as often as you 
please, but no longer on the footing of a betrothed. 
Try to make me accustomed to your accent. Come 
as a friend, and even as a sixth suitor for my hand. 
The successor of poor Matteo, ray Qrst husband, is not 
yet chosen; that is all I can say, and 1 say it in order 
that you may not flatter yourself with chimerical 
illusions; at present, pray let us talk of the weather.’ 

“ It was in vain that the fatlicr, aunt, and prebendary 
lectured the beautiful Lidia; the ubb^ ])raycd and 
wept ia vaiu : the young Neapolitan was immovable. 

“ ‘ Do not speak farther on the subject,’ said she, 
‘ Signor Geronimo, for I feel an irresistible desire to 
laugh, and in spite of my sorrow and regret, and the 
pity 1 feel for you,—shall burst into a fit of laughter 
if you continue to speak thus. It is a great pity, 1 
confess, to break off so excellent an engt^ment for a 
motive apparently so frivolous; but there is no re¬ 
medy. If I were to marry a Bisceliais I should 
always fancy I had Don Pancrazio at my side. The 
tenderness and respect due to a husband would not 
accord with such an idea. Let us talk of the weather. 
Det us be good friends, and think no more of projects 
which I have already laid Iside.’ 

" The prebendary commenced by pretending to ad¬ 
mire the flowers iir the garden. Lidia instantly began 
talking vyith such carelessness and freedom, that 
Qero'nimo’s misery was complete. Ho did not attempt 
to take rart in the conversation, and the prebendary, 
seeinjg Inat bis eyes were filled with tears, motioned 
him to take hia bat imd beat a retreat. Hie compli¬ 
ments which passed in speaking of the happmess 
bzpeiieneed in mokli^ the acquaintance of if. TAbb^, 
and of the pl^aie that would be felt In receiving him, 
were like so many da^^^ers to poor Geronimo. He 
abaroely ventured to o|^ bu ihoutb to murmur a¥funt 


adieu, lest be should again betray his fatal accent. In 
reconducting him to the door, the father advised him 
not to despair, dame Pilippa made signs of enoouiage- 
ment, and Lidia gave him her hand at parting in a 
cordial, manner, repeating that it was a great }Hty, but 
that all fomer arrangements must now be forgotten; 
the carriage-door was opened, the coachman drove on, 
and Geronimo, giving vent to his grief, wept like a 
child. 

“ ‘ Calm yourself, my good friend,’ siud the preben¬ 
dary. ‘ Offer your sorrows to God, end enter again 
within the pale of the church. She is a good mother, 
and will console you. It is well for a priest to have 
known adversity. This experience will serve you at 
a later period. Having been unhappy at an early 
age, you will the sooner become a Christian philosopher. 
It is well for a young man to recognise the worthless¬ 
ness of terrestrial affections, and to despise the feeble¬ 
ness of poor humanity.’ 

‘“You think then,’ said Geronimo, “ that all hope 
is lost P ’ 

“ \Hope still,’ replied his friend; ‘ it would be ain- 
ful to despair.’ 

“ ‘ You speak about it very quietly and calmly,’ 
resumed the young abbfi; ‘ but I am desperately, 
madly in love. I shall not thus renounce my happi¬ 
ness. I will get rid of the fatal accent of my native 
town, and reconquer the heart of my adorable Lidia; 
since slie loved me for two months without having 
seen me, she may yet love me again, and I will spare 
no pains to rc-kindle that affection which is dearer to 
me than life itself.’ 

“ ‘ What 1 dreaded is then going to take place,’ 
said the prebendary sighing ; ‘ you will add to the 
number of extravagant abb^s. 1 have only one piecS 
of advice to give you: lay aside this dress, and give 
up your living.’ 

“ ‘ I will tUnk of it, sir,’ replied Geronimo. 

“ In order to avoid a subject of conversation he did 
not like, our abb6 buried his face in his handkerchief, 
and did not utter another word until they reached 
Naples. Having conducted tlie prebendary to his 
church, Geronimo dismissed the coachman and returned 
on foot to Ms own house. Finding, however, that he 
was haunted continually by his distracting thoughts, 
he rose from the chair into which he had thrown liim- 
self half fainting on entering, and endeavoured to find 
relief to his mind in walking through the streets of 
Naples. In the course of his perambulations he 
reached the church of Santa Maria del Carmine. The 
sight of the place where be had first beheld her who 
was the cause of all Ms sorrow, tended only to increase 
his misery. He entered the church to contemplate 
the place where Lidia had sat , when listening so at¬ 
tentively to the words of the preacher. Whilajt 
dragging himself listlessly along the aisle, with the 
old of the carious marbles which adorn the cliurch, 
he stumbled against a seat, and feU, exhausted with 
grief, on t^ umple stone which marks the burial spot 
of the young and uiffortunate Coiiradin, who was de¬ 
capitated bj order of Chu^eB of Anjou. 
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" Althoi^h Us Ml was the result of an aooident, Mr I 
abbd oxpenenoed a kind of pleasure in oonsidering it 
tlie effe^ of his despair. Instead of raising Umsdfi 
he remained stretched on the ground sighing deeply. 

Oh Conradin!’exclaimed he mournfully, *isit 
not dreadful that a mortal should be comp^ed to 
envy thy sad fate P I am, nevertheless, reduced to 
do it. Tes, I would willingly perish on the scaffold 
like thee. I should bless the axe wUch would deliver 
me from my love and my anguish. I bear in my 
heart the destroyer of my soul, and the barbarity of 
Charles of Anjou is not to be compared with the 
cruelty of my ungrateful mistress.’ 

“ A loud and singularly cheerful voice interrupted 
tUs lamentation. 

“ * Ah! Signor Ttoppi, what mre you doing there ? 
Tills is not the time to compare yourself to the nephew 
of Mainfroi. Let him sleep quietly there, and let us 
think of something merry. A Lidia has given you 
pain, a Luigia shall console you. It would, be a pretty 
idea if at twenty years of age, with your handsome 
face, and in a town like Naples, yon were to die of 
love for an ungrateful mistress. Come, take my 
hand, and get up.’ 

“lie who thus spoke was the notary’s clerk, Marco, 
the sworn enemy of melancholy. In his merry little 
eyes, in his mouth, which st'ctchcd from ear to ear, 
and in the'whole of his countenance, was to be seen 
good temper aided and improved by good living. 

“ ‘ Come with me,’ continued Marco, raising the 
abbe like a child. ‘ [ will revive your spirits with a 
glass of good wine.’ 

“ ‘ It is hemlock or opium that I want,’ murmured 
Geronimo. 

“ ‘ Bah! ’ resumed the clerk ‘ we will see in a little 
while whether you think of death or not.’ 

“ Don Marco then conducted the abbe to his own 
residence, situated in the March6 auxFoissons. Having 
taken three bottles of wine from a small case, 

" ‘ Let me show you, said he, how exactly each of 
these bottles is suited to your present situation. This 
one, for instance, bears, most assuredly, tbe most 
mournful name in the world: it is Lachryma Christi. 
Ton will not venture to affirm that your tears exceed 
in bitterness those of our divine Saviour. Brink this 
glass at a single draught, to render homage to the suf¬ 
ferings of tbe son of the Madonna, and to humble 
yourself before him.’ 

“ Geronimo drank the wine, and found it excellent. 

“ * And this one,’ exclaimed Marco, ‘ yon will see 
if this does not come k propos. What is it a des¬ 
pairing lover does ? He flees from his inhuman lady¬ 
love; he leaves his country; but you cannot leave 
tbe kingdom without permission, unless you lose your 
living. Where will you then go P To Sicily P Well, 
then, drink this glass of Marsala. It is the wine of 
I the only country to which you con take your broken 
heart. This argnment being unanswerable, mine esi 
bibendum. As to this bottle with a long and narrow 
neck,’ continued Marco, * it is for your especial 


benefit that God baa lent it into the world. It ooU'^ 
tuna muacatel from Synouae, tbe ddidons nectar 
which would soften the manuers of a Gertbegmian. 
Nothing more exqniaitely delieate ever flowed' from 
the vessels of Hebe. Taste this fine Muscatel, S%'‘ 
nor Troppi, and it the black crape with wMoh your 
imagination is hung, bo not instantly changed into 
gauze more rosy than the shawl of Aurora, I shall give 
you up as really very iU. We shall thus judge or tbe 
depth of your wound.’ 

“ The three glasses of wine being emptied, Marco 
struck the abbd on the shoulder, saying; 

" ‘Now, young man, to action! let us take the devil 
by his horns. Yon are in despair ? Very good! ... 
You call death to your aid? Admirable 1 but where¬ 
fore ? Ah! you have not thought of that. It is 
because you think your ungrateful mistress the most 
beautiful, tbe most amiable of women, and that you 
will never find a treasure to equal her. Now this is 
an error which you share with all ill-treated lovers. 
There is not one who, sooner or later, does not recog¬ 
nise his error. Now, if I were to oblige you to 
acknowledge it at once, without farther painful deity, 
would it not be so much gained P Look around you, 
and you will see that the world is full of beautiful, 
good and amiable women; and when yon see that, you 
will be consoled, you will marry, and will make me a 
wedding present! ’ 

" ‘ Alas! my dear Marco,’ replied the abbd, ‘ I 
know very well that there are other good and beauti¬ 
ful women; but for me, Lidia alone lives. Lidia 
loves me not, therefore I wish to die! ’ 

“ ‘ What a deuce of a reason that is! ’ returned 
Marco. * Evei^ one has his own tastes and incli¬ 
nations. You love a woman, I love wine. Marsala 
pleases me; Muscatel charms me: am 1 indifferent to 
Lachi^ma Christi P not at all. If you were to see 
the numbers of pretty faces who enter tbe churches, 
and go and place the light burden of their eonsciences 
in the box for sins, you would be astonished at the 
riches and variety of their youthful charms. Bo as I 
do, and say: ‘ Lidia is beautiful, but liere are many 
other women who may compare with her. It would 
be barbarous to despise them, because an ungrateful 
beauty disdains or deceives me.’ Then you will be 
reasonable in your tastes and inclinations.’ 

“ ‘ It is useless to speak of tastes and hiolinations,’ 
cried Geronimo. ‘ It is on unhappy passion, of 
which I confess the folly, but which I cannot subdue, 
that assassinates me, and Inspires me with this 
longing for death. Instead of lecturing me in vain, 
tell me rather by what means I can get rid of 
an insupportable life without offending Heaven, for 
I do not wish to lose my soul with my body.’ 

“A mischievous smile lurked in tbe corners of 
Marco’s eyes. 

“ ‘ That is different, Signor Troppi,’ said he, 

‘ I detest busy-bodies. I press the point no fnrtb^. 
Get rid of your life, if you wish. I cannot suggest 
the means of dying you require, but I can direct jbh. 
to a competent person. One of my friends, who, 
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although not in the ehuroh, is mon learned than an " Simple as he was, the good abbd had hia little share 
arehbi^op, and haa written on cases of conscience, of cunning. In pondering ovn the advice of doctor 
wiO indicate the right path to jon. Wait, that I maj Jean, he ^ed himself what would be the good of 
give you a letter to the illustriasime docteur Jean Jean Fabro’s interference, and whether the firat con- 
Fabro.* fessor he found would refuse absolution at the 

" The derk took up a pen and wrote the following enormous price of one hundred piastres. Besides, it 
note:— was imprudence to pay so largo a sum beforehand: 

”' Doctor Jean, the bearer of this letter is a young despair might give place to courage at the last moment; 
Bisceliais, who wishes to die of love and despair, many persons, resolved to die, had been known to fail 
without going to hell. He is rich, half mad, and and return to life. The Madonna would not restore 
rather simple. Make a long story, and have a long money that had once been paid. The wisest plan was 
consultation. A hundred piastres offered to the Virgin therefore to leave the hundred piastres to the church 
to atone for a crime wMch most assuredly he will as a legacy, and to call a confessor before performing 
never commit, will be divided between us. Do not the last act. Having taken these resolutions the abb6 
grant him permission to kill himself. He will pay a paused. A few days’ delay served to convince him 
tolerable price if you know how to flatter his feelings that he could live without his Lidia. One morning 
by appearing convinced of his despair.’ he ordered his barber to bleed him in his left arm, 

“ ‘ With the advice of Doctor Jean,’ said Marco, pretending to suffer from head-ache, and after deposit¬ 
folding the note,' you will be able to enter paradise ing his will in safe hands, he drove to Saint Jean 
at any hour you choose to appoint.’ Teduccio, accompanied by Antonietto, who was singing 

"Geronimo thanked his friend and hastened to the merrily behind the carriage, never fancying that his 
abode of the doctor, to whom he delivered the letter, master was thus hastening to his end. At twenty 
Dr. Jean Fabro perused the epistle attentively, then steps from Lidia’s house, the coachman stopped his 
with a mild and compassionate manner exclaimed:— horses as he had been ordered, and the livdy face 
” ‘ How many young and handsome men thus perish, of the little groom appeared at the door of the 
destroyed by fatal passions, like tender leaves dispersed carriage. 

by a furious north wind! You are suffering, my good “ ‘ What are your commands, excellence P ’ said 
friend; that is easily seen by your mournful eyes; the boy. 

you are unhappy! ’ “ ‘ Go and ring at the gate of the divine Lidia,’ 

“ * More so than I can express,’ replied Geronimo, replied the abbe, ’ When the servant opens the 
drying a tear. door, throw yourself on the ground, uttering lament- 

“ ’But have you sufficiently reflected on your fatal able cries, and say: Go quickly and call the signora, 
desire for death F ’ tell her to make haste, my master is there, dying in a 

“ ‘ Do not leave the subject of consultation,’ said carriage, lie has not five minutes to live, and wishes 
the abb£. ' To the point. Can you indicate a method to take an eternal farewell of your mistress. As soon 
of leaving this vale of tears without losing my soul? as the signora, in tears, hastens from the house, you 
If you can, sell me the secret; I will pay the price will bring her here, aud then run to the Church in 
and make use of the receipt when 1 please, for I in- search of a priest.’ 

tend to take the necessary measures in order to make “Antonietto, persuaded that his master was going to 
Lidia regret my death.’ have a joke, motioned his head in token of obedience, 

“ * The expedient with which I shall furnish you,’’ and then hastened towards the house, hut returning 
replied the doctor, ‘ is infallible. You will not find hasiily to the carriage, he said:— 
it in the books of St. Augustin, St. Chrysostom, nor “ ‘ Excellence, if the coutessina should ask of what 
St. Ambrose, nor any of the fathers of the church, my unfortunate master is dying, shall I answer, wcep- 
We must go to the Spanish casuists. How they tell ing, that it is of love or grief F ’ 
us that it is not forbidden to get a surgeon to bleed “ ‘ No, tell her that I have been bled in the arm, 
you. It is not a crime to unfasten the bandage; any that I have unfastened the bandage, and am bathed in 
accident might cause that, end your blood, which will my blood.’ 
flow freely of itself, will carry away also your innocent “ ‘ Very good, sir,’ 

soul, which will naturally take its flight to heaven. A " When the abbd heard the broken words and 
pious offering to the church will show that you had no lamentations of his groom, he took off his coat, re- 
criminal or impious design, and I will undertake, for moved his shirt sleeve, and put his I'and to the 
a hundred piastres only, to procure you a confessor bandage. 

and absolution. You will pay him the money in ad- “' One moment!’ thought he, * if T.idi» be not at 
vanoe, and then you will be at liberty to choose the home, my dcatli will produce no effect.’ 
time and place of your death.' “ He waited until he heard the beautiful widow 

“' This expedient appears admirable,’ stud the abbd; asking the cause of the noise, then slowly and with a 
' all is arrang^, 1 do not see that there would be any trembling hand he unfastened the long bandage which 
un in it. Accept this piastre for the present, my dear was bound round bis arm. On seeing the linen stained 
sir, and when 1 have fixed the time of my death I with blood fall on his knee, Geronimo recommended 
will follow your advice scrupulously. liis soul to God. A cloud passed before bis eyes, a 
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noiae siinilar to tliat of the sea buzzed in his ears, the 
paleness of death overspread bis features, he leaned 
his head on his shoulder, like the beautiful Narcissus, 
and fainted. 

(Te t* eoneludtd in our nael.) 

-♦— 

THE STORM IN HARVEST. 

This is a small copy of a print exceedingly cele¬ 
brated in its day, and deservedly so. The quSities of 
Richard Westall’s works were such as to ensure 
popularity. Effective grouping, bold and striking 
effects of light and shade, and concentration of in¬ 
terest upon the leading incident, were sure to tell. 
There is a grandeur of treatment in the work before 
us. The gloom of the passing storm, with its mo¬ 
mentary flashes of lightning, the calm, yet solemn 
expression of the old reaper, the terror of the women 
and children, and dog, are admirably contrasted. But 
it is unnecessary to enlarge; the beauties of this 
work being such as every one will readily detect and 
appreciate. It is one of Westall’s master-pieces. 

— * — 

MEDICAL ASYLUM. 

IThe tuhiiance of a letter addreeeed to a dtitiPffutihed phitan* 
thropiet.J 

The subject of a Fund, for the relief of distressed 
Medical Practitioners, has long engaged ray thoughts; 
and it was no small encouragement to hear, when 

accidentally mentioned at Mr.T-’s, that such a 

plan, if properly brought forward, would have the full 
weight of your approbation and support. I have not 
yet consulted my professional brethren, personally; 
but I have reason to believe that, among the large 
body of influential practitioners throughout the coun¬ 
try, it would find many liberal and strenuous support- 
ei-s. It must have often struck you as a singular fact 
in tliese days of active philanthropy, that, among the 
numerous benevolent institutions, recently founded, 
or in progress of erection, no adequate institution has 
been formed for the relief of those necessitous mem¬ 
bers of a profession, whose lives have been spent in 
ministering to the afilicted,—and whose health and 
worldly substance have often been sacrificed to the 
calls of humanity. To such meritorious, but indigent, 
members of the profession, a like that now in 
contemplation would become a source of unspeakable 
relief—restoring to health and professional usefulness 
men and families who are at this moment condemned 
to a bitter dependence upon the contributions of pri¬ 
vate friends, or the offerings of casual benevolence. I 
have now before me instances of men who, after 
having exhausted their patrimony in fitting themselves 
for the exercise of a liberal and arduous profession, 
have, through ill health, or some stroke of unmerited 
adversity, been reduced to a state of lamentable desti¬ 
tution. In a few instances—a very few—perhaps, 
this position of their affairs has been the result of 
rash speculation or improvidence; but in by far the 
majority of cases, it has*been caused by the utter im¬ 
possibility of securing, even by acknowledged talent 
and unwearied industry, the means of a scanty sub¬ 


sistence—^far less -a provision for siokness— for a 
family— for old age. But here 1 confine myself to 
those members of the profession who, without acci¬ 
dental or hereditary advantages of fortune, have no 
means of acquiring distinction or competence, but by 
the daily exercise of their talents—and professional 
merit without tact is no certain passport to successful 
practice. 

It was observed by an illustrious poet, that the 
host of young and talented artists, who annually fall 
victims to the withering touch of neglect and disap¬ 
pointment, might be justly called an “ Army of Jfhr- 
tyn : ” and I can truly say from long observation, both 
at home and abroad, that the number of talented men 
of the medical profession—men of sensitive honour, 
and finished education—who pine away in obscurity, 
or waste their lives in fruitless efforts to earn an 
honourable livelihood, is greater than any one, not 
acquainted with the hidden sorrows of this vast metro¬ 
polis, could ever imagine. 

The following may be taken as a sketch from life:— 
A.B. after receiving a good classical education, is 
sent to College, there to prosecute his studies under 
Professors, in whose steps he is ambitious to tread. 
This stt^e in his professional education is attended 
with great expense, but he is considered a “ young 
man of promise; ” looks forward to professional dis¬ 
tinction, and readily submits to privations. The close 
of his student-life, as he fondly believes, will be the 
commencement of a career that will indemnify him for 
1 all his present sacrifices. This period arrived, he 
I travels a year or two on the Continent; visits the 
Schools and Hospitals, and makes himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the medical science and statistics of 
France and Germany. He returns home—in the 
opinion of his friends and teachers—a man who bos 
profited by his opportunities; and feels confident that 
lie is entering upon the wide field of professional life, 
with advantages that must spet lily secure for him a 
career of honour and usefulness—^with everything to 
recommend him but experience—and experience must 
be the work of time. In professional intercourse with 
men of high standing, he is complimented upon his 
acquirements; and inspired with a pleasing confidence 
in himself, and assured of many friends, he makes 
choice of some eligible locality, and " settles in prac¬ 
tice.” His name appears as physician or surgeon to 
the neighbouring hospital or dispensary; and patients, 
“ attracted by the new door-plate,” honour him with 
frequent consultations; but where be receives ffy 
fees in gratitude, he receives only om in gold. He is 
soon known to be "a feeling, kind-hearted man”— 
visits the poorest in their own wretched dwellings— 
ministers to their necessities in eveiy form of disease 
and destitution—carries relief to the hearts and 
hearths of his poor patients,—and returns home with 
the fmi/t of his labour—^the benediction and prayers 
of the destitute! “ I was sick, and ye visit^ me.” 

This probably goes on for years. His slmder patri¬ 
mony has now melted away in acts of daily charity; 
he is still living on professional expectancy; his fan^y 
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hm increased: tbe calls upon his " well-known liber¬ 
ality" ore met with increased labour: it is urged 
upon him that the rerj fact of haring given so much, 
obliges him to give more. Labour that, with other 
men, closes with the close of day, and is followed 
with only studious leisure, social intercourse, and re¬ 
freshing rest, is often prolonged by the " medical man” 
for consecutive nights, amid scenes of pain, sickness, 
dejection, and anxiety. Other men, of every class, 
have their allotted hours of retirement, domestic en¬ 
joyment, and repose; but the medical man is public 
property. His sleep, like his studious or social hours, 
is continually broken in upon by tbe calls of humanity 
—^the whims of a selfish patient—^the manoeuvres of 
some unscrupulous rival; but more tlian all, by a 
deep sense of his own responsibility, which—if other 
calls be silent—never suffers him to rest, but is still 
urging him on for the relief or recovery of his patient, 
whose sufferings are probably much less acute than 
his own. The world expects—the law compels—bis 
duty urges him to answer every summons; and thus 
the fatigues of an anxious day are too often followed 
by those of a liarassing night. 

The unavoidable close to a life of so much labour, is 
often, as we can testify, exhausted health and spirits,— 
the gradual but certain failure of all that mental and 
bodily vigour, which, under happier auspices, might 
have transmitted his name as an example to posterity. 

At length A. B. is earnestly exhorted to contract the 
sphere of his duties—to recruit his health in the coun¬ 
try—to “ think of himself and his family,” and, in 
compliance with these urgent solicitations, he repairs 
to the country. But in the absence of his family, in 
the absence of those endearing ties that swcetcu la¬ 
bour, and make even the yoke of poverty light, the 
fresh air brings no health to him. Uis anxiety 
increases; absences becomes insupportable, he returns 
home, finds his professional walk abridged by a younger 
man, making the same efforts os his predecessor, and 
like him, perhaps, to spend and to be spent; or, if 
more successful, doomed to purchase success with a 
shattered constitution and an anxious mind. 

We need hardly proceed to the last features in the 
sketch of a medical man; Finding his professional 
labours have entirely failed, A. B. is persuaded to em¬ 
bark on the “ sea of periodical literature,” and this 
for a time famishes him with a scanty subsistence. 
But active habits beii% foUowed by long sedentary 
occupation, his health becomes every day more jire- 
carious: youth has passed away; with an anxious eye 
- he looks round upon those objects of his tcndcrest 
regard, who have no human means of support, but in 
the throbbing heart, and trembling hand, which become 
less and less efficient, as the demands upon his affec¬ 
tion and his industry increase.— 

Had tbe benefits of an Institution, such as wc pro¬ 
pose, been attainable at this moment, the life of this 
Bpoomplishod man might have been prolonged; relieved 
from temporaiy pressnre, his mind would have 
recovered its healthy tone, and with that, his physical 
energies would have revived. But overworked, hope¬ 


less, and exhausted, his death adds mothw item to 
the melancholy list of martyrs to the profession; 
while his widow and orphans are thrown upon the 
kindly offices of private friends,—for among the public 
charities of the metropolis, we repeat, there is none to 
which the widows and orphans of medical gentlemen 
can appeal. 

Shall it continue thus? Shall the "medical man,” 
who every day (for I speak of those who practise in 
the densely populated quarters of the capital,)—shall 
he who drily subjects himself to mental anxiety, to 
bodily fatigue, to deadly infection, in the discharge of 
his duties: shall he whose hourly task is to revive the 
hopeless, reclrim the abandoned, to restore the sick 
and prostrate to the useful arts and occupations of 
civilized life,—who daily perils his life for that of his 
patient,—shall he be denied the well-earned meed of 
public sympathy and support P Of the resolution, for¬ 
titude, and patience with which these objects are 
carried out by the profession, generally, it is impossible 
to speak too highly. It is by no means rare, among 
tbe practitionci's of this class—^ill-rcquitcd and little 
appreciated as they often arc—to perform the two-fold 
duty of physician and almoner; to give instead of re¬ 
ceiving a fee; for iii too many instances, where 
medical aid is appealed to, tlie sufferer is languishing 
for want of wholesome food, not physio. In many 
coses, too, it is the mind, not the body,—or the body 
only through the mind,—that needs the physician; and 
whoever can dispense the moral medicine with judg¬ 
ment and sympathy, will do much to restore his patient 
to health, perhaps to happiness. It often happens, 
too, that ho who prescribes must also furnish the 
means for canying his directions into effect.— 


A profession of sucli high and manifest responsi¬ 
bility, involves a life of anxiety, suspense, and self- 
denial, beyond wbat is imagined by the public. Heuee 
the chronic diseases, tlie sudden deaths, to which so 
many members of tlie profession become the annual 
victims. Their sympathy, from the excessive tax laid 
upon it by the drily calls of humanity, becomes mor¬ 
bidly sensitive; and though some, from long habit, or 
constitutional apatliy, may escape the tax thus imposed, 
it is paid by the majority, at the sacrifice of much 
health and comfort. It is for professional men of this 
class that I am anxious to bespeak the active sympathy 
of their more fortunate brethren, and the public; and 
surely it is but reasonable to expect that they, who so 
faithfully watch over the public health, should, in 
their own sorrows, look to the public for sympathy 
and relief—^but especially to those members (ff the 
profession whom Frovidence has blessed with the 
means of increasing their owu happiness by promoting 
that of others. And the plan I would recommend 
for nniting the efforts of all parties in effecting this 
important object, is— 

A general subscription amt^g all members of the 
profession, annually, or by donations: and as every 
member of tbe community must, at one time or other 
between his birth and liis death-bed, have had som^ 
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esperieace, Uovever sjight, of medical skill and kind-1 
uess, tliere is good reason to believe tliat many persons : 
of influence and liberality would be glad to bear 
publiq testimony to llte benefits they have derived 
from Medical Science. T|ius, too, many long and 
often nnrequitpd services rendered to the public by 
deceased members of the profession, might be ac> 
knowledged by corresponding donations to a " Zlelief 
Fund,” for the benefit of their widows and orphans. 

As soon as sufficient funds were realized for the 
purpose, it might be desirable to purchase ground 
in some eligible quarter, for erectii^ a house to 
be entitled the “Medical Kelief Asylum,” or some 
other distinctive name, for the benefit of distressed 
members of the profession. The house might com¬ 
prise a commou hall, a reading or lecture-room; a 
chapel, a library with cheinick and philosophical 
apparatus, and the usual domestic offices, more or 
less extensive, according to circumstances, enclosed 
in at least an acre of ground, where the inmates 
might enjoy the advantages of air and exercise, 
supplying whatever is needful for an invalid, but 
excluding whatever is superfluous. 

It is calculated that among the invalids elected to 
the benefit of residence in the proposed institution, 
many would be found both ready mid able to employ 
their minds and pens in maturing and bringing out 
works for the advancement of science, the introduction 
of sanitary measures, and the general welfare of the 
state. It may be reasonably expected that, in a 
retirement so constituted, many gifted minds would 
recover their liealthful activity; and, being relieved 
from the paralysing eifccts of unrequited industry, 
the depression and debility arising from united labour 
and anxiety to provide for the current expenses of 
every day, would be thus enabled to accelerate the 
progress of mental culture, and repay their country 
by contributing something, at least, to her moral 
and intellectual wealth. Presuming that they are all 
educated men, many of them highly so, they would 
thus find leisure to condense the substance of their 
experience in professional or classical literature, and to 
publish their MSS. when approved by good judges, 
the profits of which would belong to the Institution. 

Such results are at least possible, and it requires 
only the countenance and support of professional men 
themselves to give vital efficiency to the whole scheme. 
Let their fiat be once pronounced, and the benefits of ; 
this plan will be neither distant nor doubtful. Every 
honourable member of the profession will then have 
this cheering prospect,—^that, if disabled by accident or 
disease, he has still a home that will open its door,to 
receive him, and where, with the ordinary comforts 
of life, he will enjoy the solace of congenial society. 

If, in addition to what is above suggested, accom¬ 
modation were provided for a limited number of 
inmates, widows and orphans of practitioners—who 
had fallen victims to disease or accident iu the coarse 
of professional duties; or if, in lieu of residence, 
donaliom or peutions could be awarded, according to 
the merits of each case; and if a school, for a limited 


number of children, could be attached to the esta¬ 
blishment, ’little would be wanting to vender it 
complete. 'B. 

[P.8.—It is gratifying to observe thgt since tlje 
above letter was written, it has been proposied lo 
erect and endow a College for the reception of dis¬ 
tressed Members of the Medical Profession or their 
Widows; and a school for the education and nlain- 
tenance of their sons, to be called, “Thb RoYai, 
Benevolent Medical College.” For thii very 
laudable purpose, a considerable sum has been already 
subscribed; and it is earnestly hoped that, in their 
attempt to carry out the scheme, the projectors 
may confidently rely on the support and liberality of 
the public.] 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

THE FATE OF TUB WOLF ! 

Aftek the disturbance at the Casino, Lord Belle- 
field, accompanied by Rastelli, repaired to a shooting 
gallery, where bis lordship practised with pistols fur 
an hour. Having by repeated successes assured 
himself tliat his late fall had not sliaken bis nerves to 
a degree which could interfere with his skill as a 
duellist, he turned to his companion, observing, 
“ Now, Raslclli, devise some method of killing time 
for the next hour or so; I am anxious not to return 
to the Palazzo Grassiui till the family have retired 
for the niglit. I iiad rather avoid meeting any of 
them till this lit tie affair is over. Wliat can we con¬ 
trive to do with ourselves P ” 

“ Come home with me, and let ns have a quiet 
game at ecartifi was the reply; " that will amuse 
without exciting you. I wish you to keep cool, in 
order lo punish for his temerity the insolent Luigi.” 
As he spoke, the dark eyes of the Italian flashed 
with the fire of revenge. 

Lord Bcllefield remarked his eagerness, and smiled 
contemptuously. “ Calm yourself, my good Bastelli,” 
he said, quietly lighting a cigar, “justice shall be 
done, depend on it.” 

“ How cold and piilegmatic you English arc!” 
exclaimed Rastelli, irrliated at his companion’s appa¬ 
rent apathy; “ had the brigand insulted me as he has 
insulted you, if I had not stabbed him on the spot, 
I should have known no peace till he lay bleeding at 
my feet.” 

Lord Belleficld placed his hand on his fried’s 
shoulder, and approaching his lips to his cm, said in 
a low impressive voice, “ Listen! we Englishmen do 

(1) Continued from p. SIO. , .v- 

IS) Tlie Author of Lewie Arondei inujt plead Uinwi M w 
cauie of W« furnishinR only one ehapter thii month. Bhomd TO 
health Iw •officiently reetoted, It la hii intention to concwide tte 
tale In the duly Part. 
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not talk about these tiuogs, we do them.” .There was 
a cold grating bitterness in his tone, which told of 
such fiendish malice working at lus heart, that the 
Italian's display of bojrish passion shrank into iusig> 
nificance beside it. 

Together they repaired toBastelli's dwelling; cards 
were produced, a^ their game began. With the 
calculating prudence of an accomplished gamester. 
Lord BelleOeld played cautiously and for moderate 
sums, till he had tested his adversary’s calibre; then, 
confident in his own skill, he artfully led on the young 
Italian to propose higher stakes, until, at the expira¬ 
tion of an hour and a half, he had won above a couple 
of hundred pounds. 

*' You are becoming excited, and beginning to play 
wildly, amico mo," he said, pushing hack his chair; 
"we will pause for to-night.” 

" And when will you give me my revenge P ” in¬ 
quired the Italian, with flushed cheeks and trembling 
lips. 

"When you like — to-morrow evening, if it so 
please yott;-^vvays supposing our peep-of-dny amuse¬ 
ment goes as it should do,” answered Lord Bcllefield, 
carelessly. 

" And what if you should be hit f ” questioned 
Kastelli, with a grim smile, which involuntarily sug¬ 
gested to his auditor the idea that such a catastrophe 
would not deeply distress him. 

" To provide against such a contingency, I shall 
make my will to-night, and appoint you executor and 
residuaiy legatee; so that when you have satisfied the 
few claims against me, the remainder of my property 
will be yours, to compensate for this evening’s run of 
ill-luck,” was the jesting reply. 

Bastclli, having by this time in a degree recovered 
his good humour, answered in the same light tone; 
then having made their final an-angements for the 
morrow’s meeting, they shook hands and parted. 

As Lord Belleficld gained the street, the conven¬ 
tional smile faded from his lips, and a dark sullen 
expression imparted a gloomy ferocity to his coun¬ 
tenance. His look did not belie the nature of his 
thoughts, which-ran somewhat after the following 
fashion:— 

"A nice thing I’m in for!—^to think of that 
accursed Arundel turning up in such an out-of-the- 
way place as this! my ill-luck follows me everywhere. 
That scoundrel is my evil^enius. I shall be rid of 
him to-morrow, for I’ll shoot him like a dog; that’s 
some comfort.” He paused, then a new idea seemed 
to strike him, and he muttered—" Curse him, he means 
to murder me; 1 read it in his fiendish eyes. I wonder 
whether he is anything of a shot ? A nice way to lose 
one’s life, in w quarrel with a tutor! it’s next door to 
going out with one’s valet. Well, I’m in for it, and 
must chance it; a quick aim and a hair trigger may 
pick him off as it has done many abetter fellow, before 
he has time to be mischievous. I wonder whether 
Charles or old Grant know of his being here?—i[ not, 
the thing can be eanly hashed up.” A sound as of a 
man's footstep caused him to start and look round. 


but seeing no one he resumed,—"Assassination is 
said to be one of the fashions of this place; I wish I 
was a little more au fait as to the customs of the 
natives, or had longer time to act in. I might get my j 
friend quietly disposed of without risk or trouble.” He 
reflected a moment 04 the feasibility of such a scheme; 
but the spirit of revenge and hate was strong within 
him, and muttering a fearful curse, he added, "No! 
—— him, I’d rather shoot him with my own hand! 
that blow sticks by me.” 

At this moment a man started out from a dark 
archway, so suddenly, as nearly to run against Lord 
Bcllefield, who, drawing himself up indignantly, was 
about to commence an angry remonstrance, when his 
elbows were pinioned from behind, some person tripped 
up his heels, a cloak was flung over his head, and 
despite his attempts to free himself, he was over¬ 
powered and hurried away by a party of several men. 
After proceeding some short distance, they reached 
the bank of a canal; here they paused, and still holding 
the cloak over their captive’s head to prevent him 
from’ giving an alarm, they bound his hands. One 
who seemed to possess authority over the others, 
superintended this operation in person. 

" Not so tight,” he said,to an over-scalous individual 
who was tying the cord os though it were never to bo 
unfastened, “not so tight, it will numb his arms. \ 
Now,” he continued, " raise him carefullyand in i 
obedieneeto his command. Lord Bcllefield felt himself \ 
lifted from his feet, and placed in a lying posture, at ! 
the bottom of what he rightly imagined to be a ! 
gondola. l 

Having ascertained, by listening, that a portion of 
his captors were engaged in rowing the boat, Ijord ' 
Bcllefield made an effort to remove the cloak from 
his face, at the same lime slightly raising himself; ; 
immediately a heavy hand pressed him down, and i 
n deep low voice uttered the following caution,— ! 
" There is the point of a naked stiletto within an inch i 
of your heart; if you again attempt to move or speak, 

I plunge it in!” 

'riais warned, nothing remained but to lie still, and 
await his captor’s pleasure, which alternative, dis¬ 
tracted by mingled rage and fear. Lord Bcllefield was 
forced to adopt. From the time occupied by their 
transit, it appeared that they must have proceeded 
some considerable distance ere the gondola again 
stopped. Carefully guarded as before, tlie prisoner j 
was taken on shore, and half-led, half-carried over some 
uneven, stony ground, in traversing which his con¬ 
ductors were more than once forced to turn aside, ns 
if to avoid some obstacle that lay in their path; he 
was then told to ascend steps; doors were unbarred 
to afford them ingress, and the air struck cold and 
damp, as from a vault. At length, apparently, they 
reached their destination, and the prisoner was made 
to sit down on a stone bench; a light was procured, 
and then the order was given,—" Untie his hands, 
remove the cloak, and leave ns.” 

The persons spoken to obeyed, imd in another 
moment Lord Bcllefield was able to look round him. 
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Tlie clumber in which he found himself was small, 
the roof was high and vaulted, and the walls appeared 
of an immense thickness; the door was of oak, thickly 
studded with iron nail-heads; there was no fire-place; 
an antique lamp, hanging by a chain from the roof, 
lighted the apartment, and a grated window, sunk in 
the thickness of the wall, seemed to afford the only 
means of communication with the outward air. As 
Lord Bellefield became aware of these particulars, 
the men who had released his hands and removed the 
cloak quitted the room, locking and barring the door 
on the outside; in another moment the sound of their 
retreating footsteps echoed along the stone passage, 
and died away in the distance. . A shudder passed 
over Lord Bellefield’s frame as he found himself thus 
strangely left alone with one whose purpose he could 
scarcely imagine other than hostile. As his com¬ 
panion—who wore one of those half-masks termed a 
domino, which effectually concealed his features— 
did not seem inclined to address him. Lord Bellefield 
hod time to examine, with n beating heart, the pre¬ 
parations made for hU reception. The only article of 
funiiturc the apartment contained, with the exception 
of the stone bench on which ho was seated, was a 
heavy oak table. At tlic end nearest him lay a drawn 
sword, the blade crossed by that of a naked stiletto, 
in front of which was placed a loaded pistol. A similar 
arrangement of weapons goniishcd the other end of 
the table, at which stood the motionless figure of the 
stranger. The whole thing was so strange, and so 
like some fancy of n horrible dream, that it was 
with difficulty Lord Bellefield could believe the evi¬ 
dence of his senses. At Icnglli, the silence became 
unendurable to such a degree, that, even at the risk 
of hurrying on his fate, he resolved to break it. Ad¬ 
dressing liis captor, he asked, in a voice which 
trembled in spite of his efforts to appear cool and 
indifferent ,—" What place is this to which you have 
brought me ?” 

The person addressed paused a moment, and then, 
without removing his mask, replied,—“ The ruins of 
the convent of tlie Black Flagellants, situated on an 
island in the laguncs, a mile from Venice.” 

Up to this moment. Lord Bellefield had been 
possessed with a secret belief that his captor was 
none oilier than Lewis Anindcl; and having already 
had a convincing proof both of his enemy’s bodily 
strength, mid of the implacable nature of bis feelings 
towards him, the idea that lie bad kidnapped him, and 
carried him off to this desolate place in order to force 
upon him a combat a I’oairaitee, with weapons in the 
use of which his skill as a duellist would avail him 
little, was by no means an agreeable one. This fear 
his companion’s speech had dispelled, for the voice, 
though deep and stem, was not the voice of Lewis. 
Ignorant of the existence of auy other person likely 
to nourish deep feelings of revenge against him, Lord 
Bellefield immediately conceived that he had fallen 
into the hands of some English ruffian connected with 
bauditl), in which cbe their object would probably 
be plunder; and the solitary chamber, the naked 


weapons, Ac., mere scenic arrangements got up for 
the sake of intimidating him, and so maki^ a bptter 
bargain. Much relieved by this view of tte affiulr, he 
began— 


“ Your object in bringing me here is of course 
plunder, all this absurd mummery is therefore utterly 
needless; you have only to name some reasonable 
sum for my ransom, and as I cannot get ont of tbe 
scrape otherwise, I must pay it.” ' 

“ You will find it no mummery, and are wrong in 
supposing money will be of the slightest avail to you,” 
was the reply. 

^ Lord Bcdlefield, however, still considering his idea a 
right one, and accounting for this speech as he bad 
already accounted for the presence of the weapons, 
viz. as a means of intimidating him, to extort from 
his fears a higher ransom, he continued— 

“ My good fellow, you have completely mistaken 
your man; all your tragedy nonsense is quite thrown 
away upon me. The affair is simply a matter of business: 
you require money, and knowing my rank, imagine me 
a Croesus. I am nothing of the kind, but I can make 
it well worth your while to set me free; conduct me 
safely to the square of St. Mark, and I will give you 
a hundred Napoleons.” 

" A million curses on your money!” exclaimed the 
other furiously; " may tlie hitler malediction of a des¬ 
perate mail cleave to the rank and riches which have 
served to add a false splendour to as mean and pitiful 
a scoundrel as ever disgraced God’s earth. Fool! let 
me undeceive yon—1 am Mile.s Hardy” (as he 
spoke iie flung down his mask), ” the brother of your 
victim—have brought you here (o die; now do you 
tliink your money, that money which you refused to 
give to save her from a life of infamy, or a beggar’s 
death, is likely to bribe me to change my purpose f” 

For a moment Lord Bellefield was utterly con¬ 
founded by this declaration; he hod never been aware 
that Jane had a brother, and the surprise added to his 
discomfiture; besides, hardened as he was, he felt that 
he had deeply wronged the girl, and a superstitious 
instinct of the justice of the retribution winch had 
overtaken him, helped still more effectually to terrify 
and crush him: for once Lis haughty spirit and pre¬ 
sence of mind failed him, and mistaking utterly the 
character of the man with whom he had to deal, he 
resolved first if possible to deceive, then to cajole and 
bribe him. 

" Refuse money to Jane Hardy! ” he began in a 
tone of feigned surprise; “ yon roust have strangely 
deceived yourself; while she remained with me I 
lavished hundreds upon her, and when, with the 
caprice of her sex, she chose to leave me for some 
more fortunate swain, as I imagine, ignorance of her 
abode alone prevented my settling a liberal allowance 
upon her. Even now I am ready to do so if she 
wishes it—where is she P ” 

A look of contemptuous anger, which bad ovci> 
spread Miles Hardy’s face as Jjord Bellefield uttered 
these falsehoods, gave place to an expression of deep 
solemnity as he replied, '* She is, where you will bo 
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ew another day daTOS, wretched liar that you are,— With a gesture of surprise, Hardy turned towards 
gone to answer for her sins before her God!” . the door. This was all Lord Belleeel4 waited. 

“ Dead I" exclaimed Lord BeUcfield, involuntarily Springing, forward, he seized the pistol, leyellea it, 
shocked into an expression of feeling. Miles re- and, with the speed of thought, fired. Looking ronnd, 
garded him attentively; had he discerned in him any Hady perceiv^ too late the spare th^t had been laid 
symptoms of real grief for her loss, any s^ns of true for him. As he did so, n sharp stinging pain, fol- 
penitence for the destruction he had wrought, there lowed by a sensation like too burn of p i^-hot iron, 
was that working in the brother’s heart which might passed round his left side. The ball, aimed at his 
even yet have saved him. But a doom was upon the heart, had struck against the handle of a clasp-knife 
seducer, aud a fresh display of his evil, sordid nature, which, sailor-fashion, he wore slung round his neck by 
hastened it. " Poor girl! ” he said, “ ’pon my word, a string, and, glancing oflf, entered the side, Md 
Hardy, I’m quite shocked at this suddeu intelligence; passed round one of the ribs under the to, lodging 
I really was exoe^vely fond of her at one time—a— among the muscular fibres of the shoulder-blade. 
I mean to say before she chose to run away from me; Purious at the cowardly stratagem to which he had so 
hovrever, you must not take the affair so deeply to nearly Men a victim, and half-maddened with the 
heart; I can assure you these things are happening pain of his wound. Hardy seized the other pistol, and, 
evfery day, and I always meant to make her a shouting—" Die, you infernal, treacherous scoun- 
liberal settlement; but as that is now unfortunately drel I” snapped it at his adverswy; but, owing to 
impossible, we must see what can be done for you.” the priming being damp, the pistol rusty, or from 
Having delivered himself of this Imartlcss speech, some other unexplained cause, the cap exploded 
which he considered a model of diplomacy. Lord without discharging the weapon. Plmging it down 
Bellefield paused to observe its effects upon his with an oath, he snatched up the sword that lay 
auditor. Miles stood for a moment as if absorbed in nearest to him, aud exclaiming, " Come on, wd he 
grief, murmuring to himself, “My poor Jane, and was —— to you!” scarcely gave his antagonist time to 
it for such a thing as this you sacrificed yoiur young follow his example, ere he attacked him furiously, 
life F My poor, poor sister! ” Tlion suddenly raising For a minute or two, cut and thrust followed 
his head, he said with a glance of the most withering each other so rapidly, that all seemed confusion, 
scorn— Then, as their first fury became expended, and 

“ Your mean lies will prove of as little use to you they fought more cautiously, Lord Bellefield per- 
as your money; I loathe it, them, and you alike. 1 ceived, to his extreme satisfaction, that he was the 
have ttdd you I brought you here to die, and I have better swordsman of the two. Hardy having merely 
tdd you true; but I am no murderer, and if you picked up the use of tlic cutlass on board a man-o’- 
have tbo courage of a man, you have one chance war, while his antagonist had learned fencing amongst 
yet remaining; on that table lie six weapons, three the other military exercises of a cavalry regiment in 
for you, and three for me; choose which you will, and whicli, till within the last two or three years, he had 
come on; only if the first fails we must try the second, held a commission. If, therefore, he could contrive 
and if tliat does not end the matter, there still remains to defend himself till Hardy’s fury should have, in 
the third. Come, make your choice.” some degree, vi'om out his strength, he trusted either 

" Well, but hear me ”—began Lord Bellefield, to disarm his adversary, or by a well-directed thrust 
turning very pale. to rid himself of him for ever. Nor was ho disap- 

“Not a word,” was the angry answer, “instantly pointed in this expectation; for having with some 
defend yourself; if you refnse, I will shoot you where difficulty parried a furious thrust, he caught Hardy’s 
you stand; ” so saying he advanced a step towards sword with the blade of his own weapon, and, by a 
the table. sudden turn of the wrist, sent it flying out of his 

Lord Bellefield, who had risen daring the last hand, leaving his enemy defenceless, and at his mercy, 
speech, slowly followed his example, casting, as he did B.ut mercy being a quality for which his lordship was 
BO, a scrutinising look round the apartment, and espcci- never famous, more especially when, as in the present 
ally towards the window* the action did not escape instance, its exercise might compromise his own safety, 
Hardy’s quick sight. he drew back a step to get room for his tlirust, with 

“ Your search is useless,” he said, smiling cou- the benevolent intention of running his opponent 
temptuouriywere you here alone, with proper tools through the body. With the speed of lightning, 
at hand, aud knowing how to use them to the best Hardy perceived the only chance remaining for him, 
advantage, it would take you two hours to break out and unhesitatingly adopted it. Snatching up one eff 
of this place; if you call ever so loudly, there is no the stilettos, he rushed upon Lord Bdlefield, and, 
one to hear you—my companions are half way back to receiving his thrust through the fleshy part of his 
Venice by this time;—^you have nothing left but to left arm, closed with him, and buried the dagger in 
overcome me, or to die the dog’s death you deserve.” his heart. Uttering a sound between a gasping sob 
"’Tis false!” exclaimed Lord Bellefield, eagerly; and a groan, the young nobleman staggered, raised 
** friends have succeeded in tracing me, aitd even his arm as if in act to strike, and fell back a corpse, 

ftow I hear the teead of soldiers in tbo passage; Thus did the vengeance of the great Qon whom )ie 

had insulted by a life of selfirii orim^ overtake this 
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«iol(«d msn is tke pride of bis yoaih and stiei^; 
and tbua in Ulc same night vere the libertine and his 
Tiotim called to appear before the Judge of all the 
earth, to anawer for theii deeds, whether they had 
done good, or whether they had done evil. For the 
humble penitent, we may indeed sorrow, yet pot os 
without hope, li^wiog that “the blood of Christ 
Jesus deanseth from all sin;’* but for the im¬ 
penitent sinner, cut off in the midst of crime, dying 
with his selfish heart untouched, his evil nature un- 
legeneratcd, “ there reroaineth no longer any hope, 
but a fearful looking-for of judgment to come.” 

(To be continued.) 

—♦- 

THE STOEI DP A FAMILY.’ 

PinST »OIICB. 

This work is, as its name discloses, our old friend, 
tlie “Story of a Family,” republished in two very 
pretty little volumes, the latter half of the second 
containing new matter wherewith the tale is properly 
wound up; the abrupt and untimely conclusion which 
cut short the story in Shabpx being cancelled. The 
object of the present notice is to afford, to thosic of 
our readers whose “financial arrangements” do not 
permit them to seek knowledge at the fountain’s head 
by purchasing so desirable an addition to their library, 
some idea of the ultimate fate of the Dramatis Per- 
sonte, in whose fortunes we cannot but believe they 
must even yet feel no inconsiderable interest. Should 
any of our readers, “ rashly importunate,” venture to 
inquire why such a review is needed, and for what 
reason the “Story of a Family,”—unlike the lost sheep 
pathetically deplored by that distressed member of tlie 
Agricultural Association, “ Little Bo-peep,”—did not 
“ bring its tail behind it,” we can only satisfy their 
curiosity by telling them another “siory” of that 
“Happy Family,” the House of Commons. 

On one occasion, a youthful member of this illus¬ 
trious assembly, whose zeid outran his discretion, 
chanced to express himself with so much vehemence, 
that the usually taciturn Speaker (so named on the 
lucug a non lucendo principle, because, in a parliamen¬ 
tary sense of the word, he never speaks) was forced to 
call him to order, which ho did by observing—“ Unless 
the honourable member is more careful in his lan¬ 
guage, 1 shall be forced to kahe him.” “And pray, 
Mr. Speaker,” inquired the young delinquent, in whom 
the bump of veneration was fearfully undeveloped, 
“pray what would be the consequence if you did name 
me f ” The Speaker paused aghast at such presump¬ 
tion—^then, sliaking his head with an air of ominous 
mystery, replied in a tone of the deepest solemnity— 
“ Heaven only knows! ”—^And so say we to the in¬ 
quiring minds who would seek to penetrate the secrets 
of the Adyttts of literature. 

That the “short, Shakfe, and decisive conclusion of 
the Tale” was an unsatisfactory one, we will not 
attempt to deny. Martin Tupper, the philosopher of 

( 1 ) “ Tbs Btorjr of ■ Family." By B.M.AuthonH of “Tlie Maiden 
Auiit,"&c. Xvoli. G.Hoby, Mount Street. Berkeley. Square. 18SI. 


proverbs, has dedased that “ Every is happiness;” 
but unless we admit the plea of exceptions proving 
the rule, the end, or rather the “no eni^” of the Story 
of a Family which appeared in Sbabfb, would 
assuredly confute this dictum of our mpdem Siucho 
Paiiza—for we have yet to learn that U was prodgplive 
of happiness to anybody. . 

And thus having begun with the end, we will, 
still setting establbhed precedent at defianbe, pro¬ 
ceed with the middle, and plunge at once m madiaa 
ret, by reminding our readers, that we left poor Ida 
sorrowing over the death-bed of that paragon of 
papas, the amiable and excellent Percy Lee. Here, 
taking example by the Authoress, we will yet leave 
her a short time longer while we follow the fortunes 
of Madeline Tyrrell, alios Mrs. Chester, whose charac¬ 
ter, full of great faults, and still greater virtues, we 
own to possess a degree of fascination for ns with 
which that of Ida, sweet, loveable and child-like, with 
on instinct of good never at fault, and a gentle simpli¬ 
city of diction with which she murmurs forth uncom- 
foriabk truths which bowl down the bod churacters, 
like so many nine-pins, lias failed to inspire us. The 
contrast between Ida and her Governess, and tlie 
infiuence each, dissimilar os are their two natures, 
possesses over the other, evince perhaps more than 
any other portions of the work, the writer’s unusnal 
power of reading and delineating that inscrutabic 
mysteiy—the human heart. 

Be it remembered tliut Ida, having influenced 
Madeline to allow her to sliow the journal of her 
inner life to Mr. Tyrrell, and lectured that outraged 
husband into a proper frame of mind for reading it, 
is summoned to the death-bed of her father—leaving 
the good seed she has sown in the hearts of the 
estranged couple to fructify. The scene we have 
chosen for our extract, will show the effects of her 
well-meant efforts os a peacemaker. Little Arthur, 
the curly-haired {fledge of Madeline’s matrimonial in¬ 
felicity, knocks at her bed-room door, and the follow¬ 
ing conversation takes place between them, the child 
being delightfully ignorant of tho relationship in 
which he stands towards the “ White Lady.” 

* « « • 

“*Conie in, love, I am awake,’ said Madeline, 
languidly lifting her eyes from her book, and fixing 
them upon the door. The tap was low and timid, 
and she felt sure that it announced Ida. Slowly the 
door moved forwards, and a little face, bright yet shy, 
all garlanded with waving ringlets, looked in. Made¬ 
line stared at it as though it were a spectre, pressed 
her hand tightly upon her heart, and could not speak. 

“ ‘ May I come in, ma’am f’ asked little Arthur, 
looking almost inclined to run away. ' I promised 
to be very quiet.’ 

“ Children are the greatest of helps to self-control. 

A kind of instinctive shame checks the indulgence of 
any violent passion or impulse before them, whether 
it be anger or grief, bitterness or folly. Their eyes 
are too new upon earth to be suffered as yet to look 
upon its evils; they must not witness the result j 
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where they cannot possibly comprehend the cause. 
Madeline forced a smile, and beckoned to him en¬ 
couragingly, though the ineffectual words died 
inaudibly upon her lips. He came in, and stood 
beside her chaio laying his hand upon her knee, and 
looking up in her face. 

“ ‘ You have been very ill,’ said he, in a cautions 
whisper, as though he had been schooled to speak 
softly, ‘you look so white. Are you better P’ 

“ * Yes, my darling,’ she answered, suffering her 
trembling and icy fingers to rest upon his, but closing 
her eyes, as if quite unable to meet his clear 
cloudless gaze. 

" ‘ All this while have yon been in bed ? ’ continued 
the little boy. ‘ Oh, how tired you must be! 1 was 
very ill once, a long, long while ago; a great many 
years, I believe. 1 can remember it, though. I was 
in bed for three weeks, and 1 could not get up at all, 
and they put pillows behind me when I was to cat my 
dinner, and fed me with a spoon; and my head went 
from side to side like a little baby’s, though I was 
three years old. I wasn’t strong enough to keep it 
straight, you know. And I had my marbles in the 
bed with me, but I couldn’t play with them. And 
papa nursed me,—oh, so kind and so careful! He 
never went to bed at all, but sat by my side all the 
night, for fear I should be frightened, or, I think,’ 
(with a look of awe and doubt,) ‘ for fear 1 should 
die and go away from him. I am glad I did not die.’ 

“ Tears forced their way from under her closed 
eyelids, and poured down her cheeks like rain. 

“‘Wliy do yon cry?’ asked Arthur earnestly. 
‘Am I naughty P don’t you like me, or are you only 
sorry because I was so ill ? Don’t cry,—I am quite 
well again.’ 

“He seemed troubled, and she struggled for 
sufficient calmness to rc-assurc him. 

“‘I am only crying because I have been ill,’ 
said she in a stifled voice. ‘ Go on talking to me, I 
like to hear you.’ 

‘“Perhaps you were crying because you thought 
you should die ?’ rejoined the child. ‘ Were you 
naughty, and did that make you afraid P Oh, if }' 0 u 
are sorry, God will forgive you. I didn’t like to die, 
because I was afraid of a new place, and of leaving 
papa; not because I was afraid of God. But you 
have no papa, have you ? And you are so old, you 
can’t be afraid.’ %* 

“Madeline drew him close to her bosom, and 
kissed him tenderly. He sat on her knee, and put 
up his hand coaxingly to her cheek, smoothing the 
rich dark mass of liair which shadowed it beneath the 
falling lace of her cap. 

“ ‘ I think you will get quite well again very soon,’ 
said he, ‘ and then you shall finish painting my 
picture. Papa looked at it, and he said you would 
finish it when you got well.’ 

“The words had a strange, unreal, impossible 
sound; Madeline did not answer them. She kept 
her eyes fixed on the ground, and breathed with 
difficulty. A sudden oppressive seiue of a presence 


was upon her; she felt that someone had entered, 
though she heard no step; it seemed as thou^ an 
unseen hand of giant strength were holding down 
her eyelids, and, like one struggling with the night¬ 
mare, though her life depended on her looking up or 
speaking, not for her life could she do either. So 
highly strung and stretched was every nerve, that 
when a sound actually broke the momentary silence, 
which, reckoned by her throbbing heart, would have 
been ten times its length, it was with difficulty that 
she restrained a scream. Yet the words were com¬ 
monplace, every-day words, and the voice quiet and 
courteous. 

" ‘ I hope you ore better this morning P ’ 

“The spell was broken; she looked up, and beheld 
Mr. Tyrrell. She made a great, an astonishing effort; 
she seemed to compress, to crush her emotion, and 
sweep it aside for the moment, as though it were a 
tangible thing, over which she had power. There was 
an unnatural numbness upon her, both in thought and 
feeling, and a strange lurking consciousness that life 
was, so to speak, intermitted, and that it would be 
resumed, ere long, with fearful energy of re-action; 
that she must, therefore, resolve desperately to use 
and to command the interval, uncertain of its dura¬ 
tion and of its end. She put the child gently from 
her knees, and hp went to his father, saying,— 

“ ‘ Oh, papa! you came too quick. 1 was going to 
tell her you were coming, but 1 hadn’t got to it yet.’ 

“ She was not conscious of noting the words, but she 
found, afterwards, that she remembered the minutest 
particulars; how the little fellow put his hand into 
in's father’s, and quietly submitted to be led from the 
room; how the latter, having closed the door upon 
him, aud stood for a second, as if uncertain, advanced, 
and drew a chair by her side. She observed the 
merest trifles: that a comer of the hearth-rug was 
displaced by the leg of his chair; that a fly had 
settled upon his arm, and travelled along the coat- 
slecve, till it reached his hand, and was shaken off by 
a slight involuntary movement. Tiic picture never 
rose up before her thoughts afterwards without the 
fly and the fold in the heartli-rug. When she lifted a 
momentary glance to his face—not his eyes, those 
she could not meet—she saw that his colour came 
and went rapidly; she felt, rather than heard, that 
there was suppressed agitation in the calmness of his 
voice, and this helped to strengthen her. Yet his 
manner was deliberate, assured, and very gentle. 

“ ‘ I fear I have startled you,’ said he, again ad¬ 
dressing her. ‘ If you are not strong enough to see 
me, to listen to me, I will go. I can wmt till you are 
more completely recovered.' 

“ ‘ I am quite strong enough,’ she answered. 

“ ‘ Then, if that be the case,’ replied he, ‘ I will 
speak. I will not distress you long; I have only a 
few words to say. My object is not to distress, but 
to relieve you. It is better, I think, nt once to—to—’ 
he hesitated- 

"' I understand,’ interposed she, quickly, and bowing 
her head; ‘it is better.’ 
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"Why W8B this tone of consideration soinexpressibly 
bitter to her, uid for what was it preparing her P For 
silence. He did not speak again for some minutes; 
the pause was intolerable, and at last she lifted her 
eyes, and met bis earnest, melancholy gaze fixed im* 
morably upon her face. It seemed to fascinate her 
and she surveyed him as though taking note of the 
change of years. A little more expansion of the lofty 
forehead, a line or two of thought, a shade of pathos, 
a touch of softness—the picture was mellowed, not 
I faded. And how was it with her f The radiance and 
I buoyancy of her beauty were gone for ever, nor could 
! she guess how much of loveliness time, sorrow, and 
discipline had given in its place. She knew not how 
the gradual moulding of the heart had traced its work 
upon the countenance; she thought herself a wreck, 
a mere phantom of the past, and involuntarily she 
shook her head as he gazed upon her, her lips parting 
with a painful, yet half-deprecating smile. 

“ ‘ Madeline,’ said he, at length, and the name fell 
upon her car like a stroke upon an open wound, ‘ we 
have both been wrong.—Nay 1 ’ (putting np his hand) 
‘ hear me. My fault has been as great as yours. I 
feel it so. We have both suffered—^you the most, for 
you.had not that consolation which has been the inno¬ 
cent charm and study of ray life.’ He hurried over 
this reference to their child, as if he feared to agitate 
her too powerfully. ‘ Now, I am not looking to the 
past with any bitterness, nor to the future with any 
romance. I see the whole truth, clearly, strongly, 
coldly, if you will; and seeing it, I am ready—anxious 
—to resume the duty to which 1 was once fully as 
faithless as yourself. I disguise nothing. This is my 
wish. .But not for an instant will I bo a restraint 
upon you; you shall decide for yourself and for me.’ 

“ She had covered her face with her hands, but he 
felt that she was listening; he felt, too, how stiff and 
heartless were his words. Doubt of her feelings, 
desire to spare them, pride, shame—all united to con¬ 
strain him; yet his voice softened and faltered as he 
proceeded 

“‘Whatever you may ouce have felt,’ said he, 
rather hurriedly, ‘1 know that indignation and the 
lapse of years, and the sense of wrong, must long 
I since have effaced it. I know you, Madeline; I 
I appeal to no past feelings. I was unworthy of the 
! gift which 1 first sought, and whatever your offences 
may have been, I deserved that it should be with¬ 
drawn.’ 

“‘No, no,’ murmured she, sobbing, and keenly 
feeling the generous delicacy of his words; ‘ let there 
be truth between us 1 I was sorely tried, and my sin 
was heavy. The depth of my humiliation has avenged 
it.’ 

“‘You are right 1’ he exclaimed, taking up her 
words with a mixture of vehemence and solemnity; 
‘ there must bo perfect truth between us now. Listen 
then to The Truth. When we were together seven 
years ago, I was a mere man of the world; my 
standard of life was neither natural nor supernatural, 
but artificial; and to it my feelings, sympathies, con¬ 


ceptions, hopes, were all bound as with bands of 
adamant. Yon were a woman with infinite capacity 
of womanly perfection; but without one help, one 
guidance, one healthful memory of instructed child¬ 
hood, one habit of wise discipline, ere the tender will 
had hardened itself in opposition. 1 need not go on. 
Such as you were, I took you, and took also the duty 
and the privilege (you gave me the power) of- making 
you that which you were capable of becoming. How 
did I fulfil this duty ? Do you suppose I have never 
thought of this P never asked myself, with keenest 
reproach, why, when you opened to me a way into the 
very depths of your character through your generous, 
self-abandoning, confiding heart, I repaid you by 
obstinately refusing to use it? You did not know 
mo; and I stood aloof, and suffered you to destroy 
your own happmess and mine, rather than by a word 
enlighten you. Do you suppose, Madeline,’ he con¬ 
tinued, dropping his voice as he drew nearer to her, 
‘that in solitude, at nightfall, in those hours when 
conscience is suddenly revealed to the soul as an angel 
of judgment, beneath whose sentence it mult needs 
fail prostrate,—that at such times I have never told 
myself, with bitter, ineffectual tears, that if she whom 
I had irrevocably lost could he restored to me, I 
would be to her other than I had been ? We have 
all such thoughts of the dead in our tender moments, 
and when there has been real wrong, they make the 
helpless remorse of a lifetime. But you and I ore 
happier, for we have the power of reparation. And 
when my boy—our child —’ 

“‘Oh, no more! no more! Have mercy upon 
me !* she exclaimed, and with a sudden, irresistible 
movement, flung herself at his feet. ‘ Give me your 
pardon; say to me, “ Go in peace,” and let mo hide 
myself again for ever!’ 

“ Tyrrell felt that he had conquered. How gently 
he raised her! ‘I have forgiven everything,’ said he, 
as with grave tenderness and authority he took her 
hands in Ins; ‘ but I retract my former words,—I will 
not leave you liberty of choice. I decide for you; a 
year hence you shall abandon me if you will; till then, 
my wife, come back to me, and have faith in me.’ ” 

« » » « 

Any comment on tliis scene would be misplaced. 'To 
those who do not recognise in it the truest pathos, 
the deepest, most earnest poetiy of real life,—poetry, 
because it is real, and therefore appeals from heart 
to heart,—our opinion of it would appear overstrained 
and exaggerated, while those who think with us will 
agree that it is a soul-picture to love and ponder over, 
—a thing to feel, but not to prate about. 

Of course, after this explanation, the separated 
husband and wife come together again, and enter with 
some fear, but more hope, upon a new course of 
existence. Tyrrell, in order to escape the good- 
natured comments of society, on Madeline’s account, 
even more than on his own, determines to quit 
England for a season. Accordingly, ho applies for 
and obtains the governorship of A——, a_ juvenile 
colony, possessing a real live bishop and a taste for cdu- 
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caQonal refonn. Settingr sail for this antipbdol IJiopiii, 
l^nrell, Madeline, and the cnrljpated, no longer 
motherless Arthur, disapp^ for some time from the 
pages of “The'Story of a Family,” though in tracing | 
the further history of Ida tmd Godfrey, >te learn the ! 
success of thdr experiment, which we should be 
forestalling the interest of the tale were we to mention 
out of its proper place. 

We propose to give in our next Number a second 
and concluding notice, wherein the reader will learn 
what further befals the various characters, and be 
enabled to judge whether our opinion of the entire 
work agrees with his own. 


A MOBNING WITH MADAME IDA 
PFEIFFER. 

Ona readers may perhaps recollect a short paper in¬ 
serted a few months ago and entitled, “ A Lady that 
has seen the World.” It recorded my meeting with 
a female pilgrim to Jerusalem, who suWqnently went 
round {be earth entirely by herself, and who, when the 
paper was written, was on her way home to her native 
city, Vienna. I had often anxiously desired to meet 
again so remarkable a fellow-traveller, and, by the 
merest hazai’d in the world, I chanced, through a news¬ 
paper paragraph, to hoar that she was at the present 
moment in London, and immediately obtained her 
address. As she was at that time lodging at a friend’s 
house some distance from town, a meeting was ap¬ 
pointed at his counting-house in the city. From Jeru¬ 
salem to Crutched Friars was certainly a rather abrupt 
transition, and as I pushed my way through the 
multifarious obstructions of our crowded streets to 
the place of rendezvous, I could not help speculating 
as to what changes had been wrought by the interval 
of time and travel that had elapsed since our previous j 
meeting. 

I reached the house, hurried up two flights of dirty 
stairs, tapped at the door of an office differing in no 
respect from the thousand dark and dingy ones in the 
city. “Come in,” was the response; and on entering, 
in the shadow of the room and looking strangely out | 
of place in the midst of a heap of ledgers and day- j 
boedES, was, sure enough, the well-remembered face of 
my old fellow-traveller, who rose and received me with I 
the most lively expressing of satisfaction. I, too, was 
rejoiced to find no change for the worse in the ap¬ 
pearance of my friend after so severe an ordeal as 
a journey round the world. 

I remarked in my previous paper that there was 
little in the person or bearing of Madame Pfeiffer 
{such is the name of our adventurer) to mark her out 
as the heroine of such a remarkable exploit. Her age 
may be (for in such cases we may only presume to 
guess) verging, peituq>s, upon fifty; her stature is 
small, her figure riight, her features plain, her dress 
homely, and her whole at^earance the very reverse of 
commanding. Her manner is remarkably quiet, not 
to si^ even humble; and it is only in conversation 
with her, when her dark eye kindles into animation 


over the recital Of soihe passage in her truri^, that 
one perceives any outward manifestation of the 
courage and enthUBiaam that so remarkably distii^sh 
her. 

After Oxohanging our mutual congratulations, the 
conversation (which was carried on in French, Madame 
speaking English bat imperfectly) naturally turned 
upon tbe subject of her recent journey. Reminding 
her of our original meeting on the shores of Palestine, 
and of tbe indifferenoe with which she endured fatigue 
aud hardship on that occasion, 1 playfully observed 
“that 1 considered that she had served her ap¬ 
prenticeship to myself, and that I had always boasted 
of a pupil wlio bad left her tutor so infinitely behind.” 
She admitted that it was even so, and that her power 
of bearing privation, tested in that journey, together 
with the taste for travelling she then acquired, luid led 
her to meditate still more extensive wanderings. 

“ It was after my journey to Iceland, wliich followed 
that into Palestine —” 

“ Iceland! my dear madame!” I exclaimed with a 
sudden start. “ Why, 1 had not the slightest notion 
you had ever visited that country.” 

“ Oh yes, and published a book about it,” was her 
quiet reply; and she immediately resumed, “after 
this Iceland journey, then, I left Vienna and embarked 
at Hamburgh for Rio Janeiro, and, after remaining 
some time on the coa&ts of Brazil, penet rated into tlie 
interior, visited the savage tribes, and crossing the 
continent of Soutli America, reached Valparaiso, 
which, as you know, is on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean. Tlience 1 Crossed over to the island of Tahiti, 
where, during my stay, I was upon the most intimate 
terms with Queen Pomare. Leaving that beautiful 
spot, I crossed the wide Pacific Ocean to Canton, witli 
which city 1 was much delighted.” 

“Of course,” I remarked; “you do not mean the 
interior of the Chinese quarter, into which Europeans 
are not allowed to penetrate ?” 

"Indeed I do,” was her reply. “I am, perhaps, 
the only person that has ever gone through it. I 
must admit that the attempt was rash, but I could 
not overcome my cariosity. Madame Gulzlaff, the 
Missionary’s wife, assured me she had never ventured 
to think of snch a thing.” 

“But how did you contrive to accomplish it?” I 
inquired. 

“I hired two native Chinese to show me about,” 
was her reply. “ On reaching the prohibited entrance 
of the city it occurred to me that if I paid them Mere 
they might perhaps go off and leave me. I was 
obliged therefore to resort to a little stratagem. 
Making signs that 1 had no money, but showing an 
order upon one of the English houses of business, I 
pointed to the city, and expressing in the same way 
my desire to go through it to the English quarter, 
they consented to accompany me through the streets. 
In I ventured. Such a sight had never been seen in 
Canton before. The people gathered in crowds, the 
women held up their diildren as I passed along, tlie 
curiosity and amusement of the people were prodigious, 
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and your g^ous queen, on the opening of tho Ex¬ 
hibition, could hardly be more run ^ter than was my 
poor insignificant self.” 

“ And were you not horribly afraid f ” 1 inquired. 

" Not in the least,” was the reply. 

“And did you meet with no insult P” 

"Not the slightest. Nothing could exceed the 
civility of the people. After traversing the city my 
Chinese guides brought me to the house of the English 
merchant, who could scarcely believe that I had conic 
off scatheless from so unprecedented au enterprise. 
Well, from Canton I visited several of the principal 
ports of China, and thence, touching at Singapore, 
made my way to Ceylon, where, hot satisfied with re¬ 
maining at Point dc Galle, I visited the capital, Kandy. 
Calcutta was the next point of my journey. I ascended 
the Ganges on the dedc of a bungalow, went far 
into the interior, examlded the antiquities, visited 
the courts of some of the native princes, by whom I 
was kindly received, and, satisfied with my survey of 
India, returned to the coast, embarked for the Persian 
Gulf, and then ascending the Tigris, looked in upon 
Dr. Layard in the midst of his excavations at 
Nineveh.” 

Such a narrative of adventure, and from the mouth 
of a female, might well take away one’s breath. 1 
really seemed to be dreaming as I looked upon the 
frail little body before me, and heard her describe a 
devious career like this with far less cxitement of 
manner than the mistress of a cockney boarding- 
school would throw into her account of the perils of 
I a journey to Boulogne. “What next?” I inwardly 
exclaimed, as Madame, renewing her narrative, quietly 
went on. 

“ I entered next upon a rMer dangerous journey 
among the countries occupied by the wandering tribes 
of Kurdistan. Here 1 more than once fell into the 
hands of robbers.” 

“ You surely were not alone on this occasion ?” I ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Entirely so,” she teplied; “ and to that cause I 
probably owed my complete immunity from outrage. 
What could they do P They saw before them a poor 
unprotected woman, advanced in years and with all she 
possessed in the world done up in a small bundle. 
They would stop my horse, gaze upon me with 
astonishment, ask a few qucstioiw, and then suffer me 
to pass on unmolested. On one occasion, being ex¬ 
hausted with thirst, 1 bep^od for water from the 
leathern bottles they carry it about in, and they gave 
it me immediately.” 

“Then there are many more Robin Hoods than 
have ever been commemorated in song; there is 
honour even among thieves. Human nature is the 
same in the forest of Sherwood and the wilds of 
Kurdistan!” 

“ Well,” she resumed; “ after I had done with the 
Kurds, 1 made my way through Persia and Circassia 
to the shores of the Black Sea, along which I sailed 
to Constantinople; thence to Greece, Sicily, «nd Italy, 
and so back to my own door at Vienna, after an 


absence of fears. And now guessi what do you 
thipk this journey post me , / j,. 

Having already observed the simple ai^ self-denyu^. 
habits of my old companion, 1 was prepared for a 
rather low estimate, but when I considered the mere 
distance she had gone ovci-, without allowing her any 
thmg to eat, 1 mentally named a figure, (a sum of 
several hundreds,) which some experience in travel led 
me to fix upon as the very minimum of her expense. 
What was my surprise, then, when she declared that 
she had performed this extensive series of wanderings ; 
into the interior of so many countries, where tho 
meana of conveyance are almost wanting, for the 
insignificant sum of a hundred and fifty pounds! 

The next time 1 met Madame was at the hos¬ 
pitable house of a friend. She had been making the 
most of her short stay in London, had visited the 
principal objects of interest, and been present at the 
inauguration of the Glass Palace by her Majesty. 
She confessed that the vastness of Loudon oppressed 
her, and it was not one of the slightest instances of 
her courage and self-reliance, that she boldly sallied 
forth one morning to make her way on foot from 
Hackney to Piccadilly, with nothing but an address- 
card, and the merest smattering of English to guide 
her in her devious course. 

The conversation turned upon her present plans. 
Far from her taste for travel having been satisfied, it 
seemed only “ to have grown by what it fed on,” and 
she was already preparing for a second voyage around 
tho globe. Although scientific research was not to 
be expected from a solitary woman, yet her travels 
had not been without fruit, since she had mode collec¬ 
tions in botany and entomology which formed a valu¬ 
able addition lo the museum of Vienna. The Austrian 
Government had not merely paid her for these, but 
had made her a present of a hundred pounds towards 
the prosecution of her further adventures, while the 
Professors had given her instructions in the best mode 
of preserving specimens, and collecting objects of 
value to science. 

Her present views were to go by the Cape to Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, and thence to Borneo and 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. She had already 
taken her passage, and w'as to sail daring the fol¬ 
lowing W'cek. 

Reverting to the manner in which 1 had redis¬ 
covered her, lobscrvcd, that it was through aNewTork 
newspa[)cr, under the head of “What is talked 
about,” stating that she was in that city, after per¬ 
forming her voyage round the world. What was my 
surprise to learn, then, “ that she was never there in 
all iier life,” and that the statement was a pure mysti¬ 
fication, like so many others in which our transatlantic 
brethren seem to. delight. “ It was this account,” I 
rcmarked,“that contained your adventure with a robber, 
stating moreover that you had valiantly defended 
yourself, and cut off one or two of your adversary’s 
fingers with a knife, and that, I suppose, is also on 
invention of the editor’s.” 

" On the contrary,” she replied, “ it is strictly true, j 
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I mu trarelling throngli the vild interior of Brasil 
in company with Count , whom you remember 
made one of our party to Mar Saba and the Dead 
Sea. We were attended by a eingle servant, and 
having understood that the road was safe, had neg¬ 
lected to provide ounelves with defensive weapons. 
On passing through a secluded spot, we were suddenly 
attacked by a powerful Negro armed with a sword. 
He rushed upon the Count, who being unable to parry 
the blow, received a severe wound, when 1 drew forth 
a clasp knife which I carried about my person, and in 
the excitement of the moment rushed upon the robber, 
and cut him desperately in his hands. Tiie servant flew 
ou the robber, the robber attacked the Count, whom 
I in my turn sought to defend, though drawing down 
vengeance on myself, but as our adversary was power¬ 
ful and well armed, the issue would have been fatal to 
us all had not some travellers, attracted by our cries, 
hurried up to the spot, whereupon the Negro took to 
flight.” 

”Did you receive no injury in the conflict P” 1 
inquired. 

“ Par from it, I bore away with mo a lasting 
memento,” was the reply, as she then extended her 
arm, enveloped in a musha sleeve, and invited me to 
make an examination of it. As I did so, my hand 
sunk, with a sickening sensation, into a hollow, mid¬ 
way between the elbow and the shoulder, the token 
of a d^ and ghastly wound, which she will carry 
with her to the grave. 

Beminisoeuces such as these filled up the remainder 
of our interview. I was disappointed in my hope of 
seeing this extraordinary woman again. She has set 
sail upon her long and perilous enterprise, at a time 
of life when most persons are only anxious to repose 
calmly by the fireside for the remainder of their days. 
Notwithstanding the old proverb concerning “the 
pitcher and the well,” let us earnestly hope that she 
may return safe and sound to her own home, and add 
another chapter to the record of her most marvellous 
experiences. 


A SCENE IN THE APENNINES. 

Oeosoe Bxhkeit, of all our water-colour artists, 
delights most in depicting sunset and sunrise, and the 
more poetical aspects and tones of nature. There is 
always something exquisitely soothing in his produc¬ 
tions. He may be termed, far better than Turner, 
our English Claude, since his vein of art is precisely 
similar, nor does he ever venture to depart from it. 
The subject before us admirably reflects his peculiar 
qualities. The vast expanse, the glowing colour, the 
intensity of tone, the solemn hush into which the 
whole landscape is sinking, are given as no other 
punter can give them. The engraving is a perfect 
gem, and fully worthy of the picture. 


NOTICES OE BOOKS. 

“Lelio, Hervor, and other Poems.” By Patrick 
Scott. Chapman & Hall.—-We have here some 
original and brilliant poems from the pen of a writer 
whose mind is evidently imbued with the true spirit 
of poetry. The language is noble and chaste, the subject 
of the main composition is grand and new, while the 
sentiments are such as strongly excite the sympathy. 

“ Lelio ” is a theory of conscience, illustrated by a tale, 
which is coloured by a reflection of the opinions pre¬ 
valent in the present day. In some of the passages, Mr. 
Scott’s poetry reminds us of John Martin’s painting. 
It suggests infinite grandeur, majesty, and splendour, 
impressing us at the same time with the idea of silence 
and gloom. There is a powerful attack upon various 
social phases of the present day, which the reader will 
not fail to understand. In “Hervor" we have a 
gallery of pictures representing the features and the 
feats of continents kings. In an Slegorical story. 
Liberty is represented making a pilgrimage to an 
ancient tomb, in search of the sword long buried 
there, and Mr. Scott takes the opportunity of deSing 
right and left upon his contemporaries. There is no 
flattery in the poem, for your reS poet never stoops 
to addation; but there is truth, and this is the age 
for frankness. Wc are much pleased with this piece, 
but, of couise, it is upon "Lelio ” that the weight of 
our attention rests. It is infinitely beyond the common 
order of contemporary writing, and there arc passages, 
upon which the author has been most prodigd of rich 
fancies and sublime conceptions. 

“Eccollection of Mrs. Anderson’s School.” By 
Jane M. Winnard.—Tliose who are familiar with our 
pages will need no farther inducement to peruse this 
very agreeable and instructive tale from the graceful 
pen of one of our most valued contributors. It is a 
little book, but one which required no ordiimry ability | 
to write, for while it charms the young, for whom it 
is principally intended, it will be read with pleasure 
and satisfaction by those of graver years. 

"Coleridge; his Philosophy and Theology: an ' 
Essay reprinted from the Eclectic llcview.”—If the | 
test of mental superiority is the power of acting upon 
and stimulating other minds, the author of the 
“ Antient Mariner ” may justly bo considered an ex¬ 
traordinary person. Many men of the highest powers 
have acknowledged their obligations to him. He has 
left behind him, indeed, no great philosophical work; 
but the influence he has exercised is great and lasting. 
The present pamphlet, written by one of Coleridge’s 
admirers, has for its object to set forth his method of 
reconoilmg the claims of theology and philosophy, 
and ensuring their harmonious action. It is well worthy 
of perusal, for the originality aud depth of its views. 
The character and claims of the great master are well 
appreciated by his commentator, himself evidently a 
man of original powers of mind, and wielding a 
forcible and practised pen. 
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